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PREFACE. 


Ip  this  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Hiitofy  shall 
be  found,  as  we  believe  it  will,  to  contain  a  greater  variety  of 
articles  than  either  of  the  three  which  have  preceded  it,  our 
Subscribers  are  indebted  to  our  Contributors,  and  we  think  will 
join  with  us  in  offering  them  sincere  and  hearty  thanks.  We 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  List  of  Contributors  (p.  vii.)>  to  show  their 
number,  and  the  rank  in  science  of  some  of  their  names. 

Among  the  improvements  introduced  in  the  present  Volume, 
we  are  desirous  of  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some 
made  in  the  General  Index.  Under  the  head  of  **  Queries  and 
Answers  '*  will  be  found,  alphabetically  arranged,  all  the  subjects 
queried  or  answered  in  the  present  Volume,  with  references  con- 
nected with  these  queries  to  former  Volumes.  Under  the  word 
*VHints,"  in  this  Index,  will  be  found  the  various  suggestions 
for  improvements  in  the  management  of  the  Magazine,  or  for 
articles  to  be  written  for  it,  which  have  been  given  in  this  Volume, 
without  having  been  complied  with.  Under  "  Retrospective  Cri- 
ticism "  will  be  found  all  the  subjects  criticised  in  this  Volume, 
with  references,  as  in  the  case  of  **  Queries  and  Answers,"  to 
former  Volumes.  Lastly,  under  **  Corrections,"  the  errors  in  this 
Volume,  and  in  preceding  ones  not  before  noticed,  are  given. 

Among  other  advantages  which  will  result  from  this  plan 
being  adopted  in  future,  will  be  that  of  pointing  out  to  the  more 
profound  Naturalist  a  ready  mode  of  ascertaining  the  wants  of 
his  less  instructed  brethren ;  there  being  many  of  the  former, 
we  are  convinced,  who  would  willingly  answer  a  query,  or  settle 
a  point  of  difficulty  or  criticism,  who  have  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  write  longer  articles. 

It  is  not  without  regret  that  we  allude  to  the  large  proportion 
of  controversial  papers  contained  in  the  present  Volume ;   but 
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our  regret  is  less  on  account  of  the  unsuitableness  of  these  papers 
to  this  Magazine  (because  we  are  convinced  that  in  the  end  they 
will  do  good),  than  because  of  the  space  which  they  occupy 
among  the  **  Original  Communications."  This  circumstance  has 
determined  us  to  arrange  all  future  controversy  (and  we  trust  we 
shall  henceforth  have  very  little)  under  a  distinct  head,  and  imme- 
diately before  **  Retrospective  Criticism ;"  where,  being  in  a  small 
type,  it  will  occupy  much  less  room,  and  may  be  passed  over  by 
those  who  do  not  take  an  interest  in  the  subjects  discussed. 

Ja    Vy.     Li. 

Bayiwaier,  Oct.  13. 1831. 


CORRECTIONS. 


yol,  U.,  as  noticed  in  Vol,  IK 

lo  p.  ff!.  make  the  correctioiu  Indicated  in 
▼oL  iv.  p.  469.  line  8.  from  the  bottom. 

FoL  IU.M  as  notkedin  Voi.  IF. 

In  p.  154.  line  23.  for  **  the  tvift,"  read  "  four 
•wifts ;  **  and,  in  the  next  line,  for  **  Octo- 
ber Z7.**  read  **  September  27./*  a«  pointed  out 
▼oL  !▼.  p.  185. 

Inu  189.  line  la  for  *< Cou1emb*t  balance  of 
Tar^m,'*  read  **Coalomb't  balance  of  tor. 
■ion/'  aa  directed  ToLiv.  p.  469. 

In  Notes  on  the  Pyrenees,  p.  496.507.,  insert  the 
corrections  given  voL  iv.  p.  82. 

In  n.  507.  line  14k  fVom  the  bottom,  for  "  Peebles, 
stiire,**  read  **  Mid-Lothian,"  as  shown  vol  iv. 
p.  556. 

In  p.  584.  for  description  of  fig.  128.  see  voL  iv. 
p.  85. 

In  p.  545.  for  "  PhiL  Trans ."  p.  1793,  rewl 
**  year  1703,**  as  shown  vol.  iv.  p.  80. 

In  p.  57a  to  **  boloctetrlcus  "  substitute  the  de- 
rivation  given  vol.  iv.  p.  77. 


VoL  IF. 

In  p^  25.  line  35.  for  '*  elevation  "  read  "  thick. 

ness/*  as  shown,  p.  468.  line  37. 
In  p.  87.  line  la  for  **  entwine  "  read  *'  inter. 

nungle.** 
In  p.  105.  line  15.  for  "  CoUito"  read  "  ColUfci," 

as  shown  p.  331. 
In  p.  12a  line  42.  for  *'  trivi&Us  "  read  **  locus. 

telU,**  as  shown  pi  412.  in  the  note 
In  p.  144.  Une  la  for  "  VoL  II.  p.  12a'*  read 

•* Vol.  III.  p.  isa,"  as  shown  pt  27a 
In  p^  155.  line  5a  for  **  on  "  read  **  no." 
In  p.  16a  in  the  headings  to  the  columns  of  the 

table,  make  the  corrections  as  directed  p.  469. 
In  p.  17a  line  85.  for  *<  Sowerby  *s  Genera  qf  Fossil 

SMeUs,**reaa  "  Sowerby's  Mineral  Conchology.'* 
In  PL  185.  Une  31.  for  **  dicUon  "  read  '*  dictum.  ** 
In  p.  206.  line  11.  from  the  bottom,  for  *'  fig. 

3afl,*'r««l"flg.33.A." 
In  p.  287.  Une  17.  for  "  mare"  read  "  man,"  as 

shown  p.  38a 
In  p.  449.  line  19.  for  **  LKnius  ezci^itor  "  read 

•'l.  CbUdrio." 
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Art.  I.     Remarks  on  the  Natural  Productions  indigenous  to 

Britain.     By  T.  E.  L. 

Sir, 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  around,  and  observe  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments,  principally  derived  from  the  productions  of 
Nature,  with  which  we  are  on  every  side  surrounded,  it  will 
naturally  occur  to  us  to  consider  whence  these  severally  are 
derived,  and  how  they  were  brought  into  general  use ;  whe- 
ther they  are  indigenous  to  the  country,  or  imported  into  it 
by  the  zeal  of  individuals.  This  becomes  almost  a  matter  of 
necessity  at  the  present  time;  for  scarcely  a  day  passes,  scarcely 
a  single  vessel  arrives  from  foreign  ports,  which  does  not  bring 
with  it  something  new  or  strange,  either  to  supply  the  demands 
of  luxury,  alreauy  too  far  extended,  or  to  fulfil  some  useful 
end  in  the  varied  concerns  of  commerce. 

How  far  any  country  is  capable  of  relieving  the  wants  of  its 
inhabitants  is  a  question  of  difficult  solution,  in  an  uncivilised 
state,  where,  of  course,  the  population  is  much  more  thinly 
scattered,  the  wants  of  man  are  comparatively  few,  and  easily 
satisfied  ;  and  where  commerce  is  unknown,  and  intercourse 
with  foreigners  is  unirequent,  the  natives  are  compelled  to 
subsist  on  the  indigenous  productions  of  the  country  which 
they  inhabit.  But  as  civilisation  advances,  the  population 
gradually  increases,  and  intercourse  with  strangers  becomes 
more  frequent ;  a  commercial  spirit  is  by  degrees  awakened, 
and  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  countries  mutually  ex- 
change the  productions  peculiar  to  each ;  new  wants  arise, 
and,  consequently,  new  means  must  be  taken  to  gratify  them ; 
luxurious  refinements  creep   in,   and   no  exertions  arc  lefl 
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untried  to  supply  the  great  and  increasing  demands  Thus 
man  ingeniously  increases  his  supposed  necessities,  and  is  ever 
seeking  something  new ;  which,  when  the  novelty  wears  offy 
must  be  supplied  by  others,  to  an  interminable  series. 

Tlie  preceding  remarks  will  be  Found  generally  applicable 
to  this  country  which  we  inhabit.  It  will  be  seen,  on  con- 
sideration, that  very  few  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life 
are  the  produce  of  our  own,  but  imported  from  foreign  lands  : 
I  perhaps  ought  to  say  originally ;  fruits,  domestic  animals, 
the  different  species  of  grain,  are  originally  natives  of  lands 
far  remote  from  their  present  naturalised  abodes.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  pa|>er  to  take  a  brief  and  rapid  view  of  the  more 
remarkable  of  these  importations,  and  of  the  principal  ones 
which  claim  this  island  as  their  natural  habitation. 

Britain,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  history,  has  been  known 
for  its  mineral  treasures.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians derived  their  supplies  of  tin  from  this  island,  though 
whether  through  direct  or  indirect  channels  is  uncertain. 
The  latter  seems  the  more  probable  hypothesis ;  though,  per- 
haps, the  uncertainty  respecting  the  position  of  the  Cassiter- 
ides,  which  exists  in  the  ancient  authors,  may  have  arisen  from 
the  care  with  which  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  illiberal  spirit  of 
monopoly,  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  source  whence  that 
mineral  was  derived.  Tin  was  evidently  considered  much 
inferior  in  value  to  gold  and  silver,  and  was  abundant  in  Egypt 
at  a  very  early  period ;  the  Greeks  were  well  acquainted  with 
it  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  it  was  in  common  use 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Moses.  But  to  return  :  the 
Carthaginians,  under  Himiico,  in  that  celebrated  voyage  re- 
specting which  we  cannot  but  regret  the  scantiness  of  the 
materials  that  remain,  reached  the  coast  of  England,  or  Al- 
fionn,  as  it  was  then  called ;  and  Pytheas,  a  voyager  from 
Marseilles  previously  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
acquainted  with  its  southern  and  eastern  shores.^  England 
was  also  known  by  name  to  Aristotle,  the  father  of  natural 
history.  But  it  is  from  the  expedition  of  Julius  Caesar  into 
Britain,  and  the  account  which  he  has  transmitted  to  us,  that 
we  derive  the  fullest  information  of  what  were  the  productions 
and  character  of  the  country  at  that  distant  period,  f  He 
tells  us  ^*  that  the  coast  was  thickly  peopled,  and  that  cattle 
(pecora)  were  abundant.  Instead  of  money,  the  inhabitants 
employed  iron  and  copper  rings ;  the  copper  was  imported, 
and  the  supply  of  iron  was  but  scanty.     Plumbum  album  (or 

*  See  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery, 
vol.  i. ;  and  Thomson's  History  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
t  Gallic  War,  lib.  V.J  10. 
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tin)  was  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  interior;  and  the  trees 
were  the  same  as  those  found  in  Gaul,  except  tlie  *  abies  * 
and  the  *  fagus.'  The  natives  bred  the  hare,  the  hen,  and  the 
goose,  yet  did  not  consider  it  proper  to  use  them  for  food.  They 
seldom  cultivated  corn  in  the  inland  parts,  but  lived  on  milk 
and  flesh  meat ;  and  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  beasts." 
Thus  much  says  Caesar.  Tacitus,  in  the  life  of  Agricola, 
adds  some  curious  particulars.  •  He  says,  "  Fert  Britannia 
aurum  et  argentum  et  alia  metalla  pretium  victoriffi ;  gignit  et 
oceanus  margarita,  sed  subfusca  et  liventia  t  * "  respecting 
which  he  remarks,  "  Quidam  artem  abesse  legentibus  arbi- 
trantur ;  nam  in  rubro  mari  X  viva  ac  spirantia  saxis  avelli ;  in 
Britannia,  prout  expulsa  sint,  conligi :  ego  facilius  crediderim, 
naturam  margaritis  deesse  quam  nobis  avaritiam."  $  That 
corn  was  planted  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  we 
gather  from  the  speech  of  Galgacus  before  battle  (when  he 
was  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  resist  the  insupportable 
tyranny  of  the  Romans),  in  which  he  says,  "  Bona  fortunas- 
que  in  tributum  egerunt ;  in  annonam  iiumentum."  || 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  must  be  allowed  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  preceding  passages.  The  assertion  of  Caesar 
that  neither  the  "  abies  "  nor  "  fagus  "  was  found  in  Britain, 
has  been  much  too  severely  brought  forward  as  an  impeach- 
ment of  that  author's  veracity.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  tree  here  spoken  of  was  not  the  beech ;  and  the  "  abiete," 
as  the  Italians  call  the  silver  fir,  is  certainly  not  a  native  of 
this  country.  The  question  is,  then,  what  tree  is  here  meant 
under  the  name  of  "  fagus."  That  it  was  used  for  food  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Pliny  calls  the  acorn  of  the  fagus  ^^  dulcis- 
sima  onmium"  [sweetest  of  all],  alluding  to  the  trees  natives 
of  Italy ;  therefore  excluding  the  chestnut,  which,  he  says, 

*  Tacitus,  Agricolse  Vita,  sect.  12.  and  31. 

f  **  Britain  contains  gold  and  silver  to  reward  the  conqueror ;  and  the 
sea  produces  pearls,  but  brownish  and  livid." 

X  "  Indicus  maxime  has  (margaritas)  mittit  oceanus ;  praecipue  autem 
laudantur  circa  Arabiam  in  Persico  sinu  maris  rubri."  —  Fliny^  Nat,  Hist, 
[**  These  pearls  chiefly  come  firom  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  those  from  the 
shores  of  Arabia,  on  the  Persian  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  the  most 
prized."!  The  student  must  be  on  his  guard  not  to  mistake  the  '*  mare 
rubrum  here  mentioned,  for  the  Red  §e&  of  our  geographers.  What  is 
meant  under  that  name  is  the  northern  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence 
the  Romans  got  their  finest  pearls. 

§  "  Some  attribute  this  to  the  ignorance  of  the  collectors ;  for  in  the 
Red  Sea  the  pearl  shells  are  torn  alive  from  the  rocks,  while  in  Britain 
they  are  gathered  as  they  are  thrown  up :  but  I  should  more  readily  believe 
nature  to  be  deficient  in  pearls  than  men  in  avarice." 

|[  *'  They  take  our  goods  in  tribute ;  they  carry  off  our  com  to  supply 
their  city  and  their  armies." 
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came  originally  from  Lydia.  He  also  adds,  *<  Glandem,  quae 
proprie  intelligitur,  ferunt  robur,  quercus,  esculus,  cerrus,  ilex, 
suber."  •  Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  acorn  was  for  ages 
almost  the  sole  food  of  the  Arcadians ;  not,  however,  those 
T»v  dpvwv  traa-oov  [of  all  trees],  but  only  of  that  which  was  called 
^nyos  [fagus]  {Pausan.  lib.  viii.  c.  1.  p.  592.);  and  a  traveller 
in  Spain  (Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne)  relates  that  the  peasants  of 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  live  great  part  of  the  year  on  the  acorns 
of  the  evergreen  oak ;  and  that  he  and  his  fellow-traveller 
found  them  very  sweet  and  palatable.f  The  author,  also,  of 
the  number  of  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  upon 
trees  %  says,  "  The  Quercus  jTlex  (evergreen  oak),  which  is 
still  common  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Greece,  in  Syria,  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
bears  a  fruit  which,  in  its  agreeable  flavour,  resembles  nuts. 
There  is  another  evergreen  oak  (Qu6rcus  i^all6ta)  very  com- 
mon in  Spain  and  Barbary,  of  which  the  acorns  are  most 
abundant  and  nutritive.  During  the  late  war  in  Spain,  the 
French  armies  were  fortunate  in  finding  subsistence  upon  the 
£all6ta  acorns  in  the  woods  of  Salamanca."  Tliis,  then,  in  all 
probability,  is  the  "  fagus  "  spoken  of  in  the  Commentaries  of 
Caesar :  certainly  not  a  native  of  Britain ;  and  more  likely, 
being  a  common  article  of  food,  to  be  mentioned  than  that 
which  we  now  know  as  the  beech.  From  the  same  passage 
in  Caesar  we  find  that  neither  the  copper  mines  of  Cornwall 
nor,  in  fact,  any  in  the  kingdom,  were  then  worked,  or,  indeed, 
known  ;  and  that  even  iron  was  not  found  in  abundance.  In 
the  time  of  Agricola,  it  appears  that  pearls  and  the  precious 
metals  were  to  be  met  witli.  The  consideration  of  this  pas- 
sage we  will  leave  to  another  opportunity.  Whatever  pro- 
gress in  civilisation  the  natives,  from  the  preceding  passages, 
appear  to  have  reached,  it  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the 
inhabitants  on  the  sea-coast  exclusively.  The  natives  of  the 
interior  were  perfect  savages,  lurking  in  the  recesses  of  the 
woods,  clad  in  skins,  painting  or  tattooing  their  bodies,  and 
neither  sowing  nor  planting;  verifying  the  description  of  the 
poet  Spenser  — 

"  But  far  in  land  a  salvage  nation  dwelt 
Of  hideous  giaunts  and  halfe-beastly  men. 
That  never  tasted  grace,  nor  goodness  felt ; 
But  wild  like  beastes  lurking  m  loathsome  den. 


*  **  The  acorn  properly  so  called  is  produced  by  the  Robur,"  &c. 
j*  Swinburne's  Travels  in  Spain,  Letter  iL  p,  85. 
I  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
S  See  a  note  in  Mitfonrs  History  of  Greece,  vol.i  p.8.»  for  further 
information  respecting  the  use  of  acorns  as  food. 
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And  flying  fast  as  roebucke  through  the  fen. 
All  naked  without  shame  or  care  of  cold. 
By  hunting  and  by  spoiling  liveden ; 
Of  stature  huge,  and  eke  of  corage  bold. 
That  sonnes  of  men  amazd  their  stemesse  to  behold." 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Richmond^  Yorkshire^  Nov.  7.  1830.  T.  E.  L. 


Art.  U.     On  the  Study  of  Nature  and  Science. 
By  Joseph  Hayward,  Esq. 

Sir, 
Although  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  neither  to  have  pos- 
sessed leisure,  nor  perhaps  inclination,  to  study  the  methodi- 
cal arrangements  of  botany  or  entomology,  nor  to  have  found 
room  in  my  memory  for  their  technical  terms  and  distinctions, 
I  have  always  been  an  admirer  of  Nature;  my  admiration 
principally  arising  from  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  her 
designs  in  the  formation  of  all  her  subjects,  and  the  all-per- 
fect adaptation  of  them  to  her  ends.  One  object  of  your  Ma- 
gazine must,  no  doubt,  be  to  direct  and  attach  the  mind  to  the 
study  of  nature,  in  its  simple  &s  well  as  in  its  complex  garb ; 
and  therefore,  tliough  some  of  your  more  learned  readers  may 
think  my  abilities  too  limited,  you,  perhaps,  may  not  think  my 
endeavours  to  contribute  to  your  miscellany  unworthy  of  your 
notice.  In  studying  nature,  with  whatever  view,  unless  we 
confine  ourselves  to  some  definite  object,  we  may  be  led,  like 
too  many  authors,  into  the  bewildering  extreme  of  "perverting 
the  study  of  nature  into  metaphysical  subtlety  and  vain  logo- 
machy." My  observations  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
directed  to  those  objects  in  which  the  exhibitions  of  beauty 
and  demonstrations  of  utility  are  combined ;  consequently,  my 
attention  has  been  given  more  to  vegetables  than  animals :  but 
as  the  one  is  so  much  dependent  on  the  other,  they  cannot 
well  be  separated.  Thus  we  find  that  the  symmetrical  forms 
designed  by  nature  to  be  assumed  by  vegetables,  are  oflen 
obstructed  and  destroyed  by  their  being  made  necessarv  to 
form  the  food  and  habitations  of  insects :  and  as  it,  thereK)re, 
happens  tliat  there  are  no  means  of  pi*eserving  the  one  without 
destroying  the  other,  we  are  necessitated  to  study  the  means 
of  annihilating  one  object  of  beauty  to  preserve  another.  In 
the  pursuit,  however,  of  desti*uction,  we  are  often  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  mental  pleasure  of  contemplating  an  exhibition 
of  the  beautiful  designs  of  Nature,  and  the  all-perfect  execu- 
tion of  them,  conformably  to  her  ordinances. 

B  S 
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Having  been  balked  in  my  endeavours  to  raise  and  train 
some  young  currant  bushes  in  a  particular  manner,  from  their 
failing  to  grow  so  luxuriantly  as  I  had  reason  to  expect  from 
the  pains  I  had  taken  to  prepare  the  soil,  &c.,  I  was  led  to  a 
narrow  examination  of  their  exterior,  in  search  of  the  cause  ; 
and  perceiving  some  wounds  in  the  branches^  that  had  much  the 
appearance  of  being  made  by  the  entrance  of  small  shot,  I  cut 
off  a  branch,  when  I  found  that  the  medulla  or  pith  was  de- 
stroyed, and  its  place  converted  into  a  commodious  apai-tment 
and  passage  for  some  insects.  I  traced  it  for  several  inches, 
and  found  it  was  occupied  by  a  grub  or  maggot ;  and  knowing 
this  must  be  the  larva  of  some  fly  or  moth,  I  determined  on 
securing  some  of  them  at  the  proper  season,  to  see  the  result 
of  their  transformations.  Having  obtained  some  in  a  chrysalis 
state,  I  placed  them  under  a  glass ;  when,  after  some  weeks, 
one  of  them  produced  a  beautiful  and  most  singularly  formed 
insect,  which  appeared  to  be  neither  a  fly  nor  a  moth,  but  some- 
thing between  both,  (^gerifl  /ipulseformis :  see  Samouelle's 
Ent.  Use/id  Compend,y  897.)  I  enclose  you  the  insect ;  but, 
fearing  it  may  be  destroyed  in  its  journey,  I  annex  a  rough 

sketch.  {Jig>  1.)     Ihe  colour  of  the   bands 
^  f  of  the  body,  and  the  veins  of  the  wings,  is  a 

black  purple,  and  these,  with  the  sides,  legs,  &c., 
are  edged  with  gold ;  the  fan  at  the  posterior, 
which  is  somethmg  like  the  tail  of  a  lobster, 
is  formed  of  feathers,  laid  one  over  another, 
the  same  as  on  the  rump  of  a  bird ;  the  wings  lie  on  its  back, 
much  in  the  same  position  as  those  of  a  common  fly.  The 
exhibition  and  description  of  this  fly,  however,  can  only  serve 
as  an  object  of  admiration.  The  means  of  preventing  its  mis- 
chievous ravages  must  be,  to  cut  ofl*  the  branches,  and,  tracing 
it  to  its  lodgment,  to  destroy  it. 

I  will  also  describe  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  singular 
instance  in  the  working  of  an  insect,  and  which  seems  to  prove 
that  their  powers  of  design  and  execution,  in  the  formation  of 
their  apartments  for  lodging  and  fostering  their  young,  are 
something  more  than  instinctive.  Accidentally  standing  and 
musing  under  a  shed  erected  over  a  small  rivulet  in  Wilt- 
shire, I  observed  a  common  wasp  enter,  afiix  itself  to  the  roof^ 
and  set  about  attaching  something  to  one  of  the  rafters,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  martens  do  in  building  their  nests ; 
and  as  I  had  always  understood  that  those  wasps  made  their 
nests  under  ground,  curiosity  led  me  to  notice  its  operations, 
and  the  progress  it  made  daily,  for  some  weeks.  It  proceeded 
to  form  a  cell  of  the  shape  and  size  of  an  acorn,  depending, 
vith  an  entrance  at  the  lower  extremity.     As  soon  as  this  was 
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completed,  it  began  another,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
first  to  admit  of  its  free  passage  between  them ;  as  soon  as 
this  was  finished,  it  began  and  completed  another  and  an- 
other, and  so  on  until  the  inverted  cone  was  large  enough  to 
hold  half  a  pint  or  more. 

I  could  not  perceive  that  there  was  more  than  one  artist 
employed,  until  two  or  three  shells  had  been  forme<l,  and 
the  last  one  was  as  large  as  a  hen's  effg.  About  this  time 
there  were  evidently  two  or  three  active  labourers ;  and  these 
increased  in  number  daily,  until  they  became  so  numerous  as 
to  become  a  nuisance,  when  I  determined  on  dcstrojring  them, 
and  examining  the  interior  of  their  mansions. 

Having  smothered,  as  I  thought,  all  the  tenants,  I  detached 
the  fabric  carefully  from  the  rafler;  when,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, instead  of  finding  it  composed  of  as  many  shells  as  I 
had  seen  formed  one  over  the  other,  thus  (Jig.  2.  a),  I  found 

the  exterior  shell  only  to  r^ 
tain  its  figure;  the  interior 
consisted  of  three  or  four  tiers, 
formed  with  a  regular  ran^e 
of  cells,  like  a  honeycomo, 
and  fixed  one  to  the  other  in  the  centre,  thus  (b).  Many  of 
the  cells  were  covered,  and  some  open.  Whilst  contem- 
plating this  mysterious  metamorphosis,  I  observed  one  of 
the  coverings  broken  through  by  some  active  power  within ; 
and,  presently,  out  marched  a  fine  and  perfectly  formed  wasp, 
which,  afler  a  few  seconds  devoted  to  pluming  and  adjusting 
itself,  flew  off  in  all  the  glory  of  its  perfect  formation.  In  a 
few  minutes  another  came  forth,  and  then  another,  and  so  on. 
This  led  me  to  a  further  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
cells,  and  I  found,  in  all  those  that  were  covered,  wasps  fully 
formed;  but  in  many  of  them  their  bodies  were  of  a  white 
jelly-like  substance,  some  just  turning  colour,  and  some  nearly 
arrived  at  perfection ;  but  all  had  their  limbs  perfectly  formed, 
and  folded,  with  perfect  order  and  regularity,  close  to  their 
bodies.  The  cells  that  were  not  covered  I  perceived  to  con- 
tain each  a  larva  or  grub,  but  of  different  sizes,  advancing 
from  a  small  pouit  to  the  size  of  the  wasp ;  and  as  each  of 
these  appeareil  to  be  furnished  with  a  pah*  of  destructive  jaws, 
and  to  be  inclined  to  work  them,  I  presented  some  pulp  of 
fruit,  which  they  received  and  devoured  most  ravenously. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  wasps  feed  their  young  until  they 
arrive  at  a  certain  age ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  ravages  they 
make  among  fruits. 

It  also  appears  evident  that  the  colonies  of  wasps,  like  bees, 
are  divided  and  appropriated  to  the  performance  of  different 
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duties ;  and  although  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  those  which 
were  in  activity  about  the  original  nest  possessed  stings,  many 
of  those  which  afterwards  came  out  did  not :  possibly  these, 
like  the  drones  among  bees,  were  the  males,  and  produced 
only  at  the  close  of  the  season.  As  it  is  evident  that  the 
lives  of  all  are  limited  to  the  close  of  the  autumn,  how  and  in 
what  state  are  the  females  preserved,  to  continue  the  breed  ? 
In  general,  the  female  wasps  make  Uieir  appearance  in  April 
and  May ;  and  as  each  of  these  is  found  to  be  the  origin  and 
mother  of  a  colony,  I  always  take  every  means  in  my  power 
to  destroy  all  that  can  be  met  with  at  that  time. 

I  once  found  a  circle  of  six  or  eight  cells,  each  containing 
a  larva  approaching  to  the  perfect  state,  in  some  old  thatch 
that  had  been  thrown  off  a  wall  during  the  winter,  which  I 
supposed  to  be  female  wasps ;  but  I  could  not  exactly  make 
out  whether  they  were  so,  or  humble  bees. 

Whilst  writing,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  remark,  that,  as 
science  is  "  demonstrative  truth,"  all  writers  who  profess  to 
ground  their  works  on  science  should  adhere  to  it  in  their 
descriptions ;  as  without  this  the  unerring  principles  of  science 
are  often  deprived  of  the  confidence  due,  from  being  con* 
founded  with  the  fallacious  suppositions  of  theory  :  and  thus 
unjust  prejudices  are  raised  and  increased  against  books  on 
science :  and  further,  when  the  objects  of  Nature  are  misre- 
presented, her  designs  are  made  to  appear  imperfect;  and 
hence  one  of  the  important  effects  of  the  study  of  nature  is 
unjustly  depreciated.  I  am  led  to  make  these  observations  by 
a  description  of  your  fair  correspondent.  Miss  Kent  ( Vol.  I. 
p.  223.) ;  wherein,  upon  describing  the  different  parts  of  a 
flower,  she  says  of  the  pistil :  "  The  stigma  is  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  glutinous  moisture ;  the  pollen  being  shed  upon 
this  part,  adheres  to  the  glutinous  moisture,  and,  by  means  of 
the  hollow  style  which  connects  it  with  the  germen,  feeds  the 
young  fruit  until  it  has  attained  its  full  growth.  Thus  sits  the 
style,  like  a  hen  bird  upon  her  eggs ;  while  the  stamen,  like  a 
tender  mate,  supplies  her  with  food."  Whereas,  the  fact  is, 
the  style  merely  forms  a  channel  for  conveying  the  living 
principle  contained  in  the  pollen  to  the  embryo  seeds ;  which 
operation  being  effected,  it  withers  and  dies,  and  this  long 
before  either  the  fruit  or  seeds  attain  their  full  growth. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
WeymoiUhi  Jtdy^  1829.  Joseph  Hay  ward. 
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Abt.  IIL  On  dte  Avdttory  Apertura  in  the  SkuHt  ef  Quadrapeda 
and  Birds,  ai  auxiHariet  in  Classification.  By  W.  Farrai^ 
Esq,  M.D. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  been  induced,  for  some  time  back,  to  pay  a  con- 
siderable share  of  attention  to  the  position  of  the  auditonr 
canal  in  various  animals,  from  having  accidentally  remarked, 
when  engaged  in  researches  in  comparative  anatomy,  the  dif- 
ferent situations  of  this  tube  in  the  pursued  and  pursuing  ani- 
mals. From  what  has  fallen  under  my  notice,  I  think  this 
portion  of  the  animal  structure  has  received  but  little  atten- 
tion ;  at  any  rate,  much  less  than  1  feel  inclined  to  claim  for 
it.  I  am  further  of  opinion,  that  the  form  and  situation  of 
this  organ,  or  its  tubulated  external  portion,  might  be  made 
a  very  useful  auxiliary  in  classing  quadrupeds  (and  particu- 
larly the  fossil  specimens  of  them},  as  well  as  in  arriving  at  a 
more  correct  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  exist- 
ence. I  have  selected  a  few  well  known  animals,  to  show  the 
most  opposite  extremes  in  which  the  auditory  canal  is  placed, 
for  the  amusement,  if  not  for  the  edification,  of  your  readers. 
To  commence  with  the  skull  of  the  hare.  ( fig.'S.)  When 
the  skull  of 
the  animal  is 
placed  hori- 
zontally before 
you,  the  tu- 
bulated bony 
portion  of  the 
external  ear 
is  seen  nearly 
half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  a 
quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diame- 
ter, pointing  backwards  and  upwards,  at  an  angle  of  45°  or 
thereabouts.  To  this  tube  (a)  in  the  living  animal  is  attached 
the  external  ear,  which  is  moved  in  various  direcdons  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  animal,  as  will  be  subsequendy  mendoned. 
This  animal  is  a  pursued  one ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  indebted  for 
its  safety  to  a  quick  perception  of  danger,  by  means  of  its  ex- 
ternal senses.  The  least  remarkable  of  these  is  certainly  not 
that  of  hearing :  viewed  externally,  we  find  long  open  ears,  for 
the  most  part  inclining  backwards;  but  oLio  occasionally  for- 
ward, OS  well  as  laterally.  These  are  moved  into  various 
attitudes  by  muscles  placed  for  tliat  puqxMe,  and  thus  serve 
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as  excellent  media  for  collecting  sounds,  and  transmitting^ 
them,  through  the  bony  portion  of  the  canal,  to  the  Internal 
ear.  TTiat  these  organs  are  valuable  adjuvants  to  another 
sense  (that  of  sight)  no  one  will  doubt,  especially  when  he 
recollects  that  animals  of  this  class,  although  possessing  a 
^ery  wide  expanse  of  sight,  yet  do  not  enjoy  an  equally  dis- 
tant one ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  look 
at  the  diminutive  stature  they  exhibit:  yet  for  this  loss  they 
are  compensated,  by  having  the  sense  of  hearing  very  acute 
from  a  number  of  points,  though  much  more  from  behind 
than  in  any  other  direction.  Many  persons  contend  that 
the  hare  cannot  distinguish  sounds  immediately  before  her, 
which  is  not  imlikely  when  we  consider  the  bony  structure  of 
the  external  ear;  however,  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
her  prominent  eyes  scarcely  allow  any  object  to  approach  her 
without  some  part  of  its  shadow  being  depicted  upon  the  retina, 
and  thus  communicating  the  alarm  to  the  timid  animal. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  situation  of  the  auditory  tube  in  the 
hare,  I  shall  now  mention  that  of  the  polecat  (Jfg-  '!.)> 
which  animal  is,  as  is 
well  known,  a  pursuing 
one:  consequently  re- 
quiring its  external 
senses,  or  rather  the 
communications  fur  con- 
veying impressions,  to 
them  as  forward  as  pos- 
sible. This  animal  has 
its  external  auditory 
tube  similar  in  length  and  diameter  to  the  hare's ;  placed  at  an 
angle  of  45^  (a),  but  pointing  from  behind,  in  a  direction 
downwards  and  forwards ;  in  fact,  the  very  opposite  to  the 
position  described  in  the  hare.  When  we  consider  the  habits 
of  this  animal,  and  behold  the  structure  containing  one  sense 
acting  in  concert  with  and  supporting  another  still  more  valu- 
able to  the  animal's  existence,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
excellence  of  arrangements  that  provides  for  wants  which 
mere  human  ingenuity  can  only  comprehend,  but  could  never 


iupply. 
From 


From  this  tube  being  placed  very  forward,  we  should  natu- 
rally conclude  that  this  animal's  sense  of  hearing  is  necessa- 
rily much  less  acute  from  behind  than  before  :  this  supposition 
1  am  inclined  strongly  to  support,  from  the  following  circum- 
stance :  —  A  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  had  his  poultry 
disturbed  on  several  successive  nights,  but  could  not  make 
out  the  cause;  till  one  day  he  discovered,  near  his  residence. 
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a  couple  of  these  vermin  gamboling  in  a  very  frolicsome 
manner.  Without  disturbing  them,  be  returned  hastily  to 
his  house,  got  his  gun  loadedi  and  then  went  back  to  look 
for  his  visitors.  Approaching  them  cautiously  from  behind, 
he  was  enabled  to  come  within  a  very  few  yarxu  of  them.  He 
levelled  hb  gun,  but  it  missed  6re.  This  occurred  five  or  six 
times,  without  a  single  spark  being  elicited  from  his  flint;  and 
notwithstanding  all  this  hammering  in  their  rear,  the  animals 
never  were  in  the  least  alarmed.  Fortune,  however,  at  last 
favoured  him,  and  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  one  of  them ;  but 
the  other  mode  its  escape. 

I  was  much  puzzled  with  his  recital  of  this  circumstance ; 
and  could  not  in  any  manner  satisfactorily  account  for  it,  till 
I  examined  its  skull  minutely  (having  obtained  it  for  a  skele- 
ton), and  then  discovered  its  auditory  canal  situated  in  the 
position  before  mentioned. 

Iliis  investigation  satisfied  my  mind,  that  though  this  ani- 
mal may  hear  sounds  behind  it,  yet  they  are  oiiiy  heard  im- 
perfecUy ;  otherwise  it  must  have  taken  alarm  at  the  many 
attempts  to  tire  the  gun.  Applying  this  analogy  to  the  hare, 
we  may  suppose  that  this  animn^  whose  external  tube  is  placed 
backward,  would  not  distinguisli  sounds  very  distinctiy  in 
front  of  her.  Many  facts  in  the  natural  history  of  the  hare 
might  be  produced  to  support  this  idea,  but  one  will  suffice : 
—  A  hare,  pursued  by  greyhounds  along  a  turnpike  road, 
was  seen  by  a  woman  approaching  her  immediately  in  front : 
she  knelt  down,  and  the  hare  ran  fairly  into  her  apron,  which 
was  stretched  out  to  receive  him.     This  circumstance  clearly 

E roves  that  poor  puss  was  much  more  occupied  from  dangers 
ehind  than  those  which  so  unfortunately  were  placed  before 
her. 

TTie  next  animal  is  one  which,  although  predatory  in  its 
habits,  does  not  obtain  its  prey  by  pursuit,  but  steals  upon  it 
unawares ;  and,  as  such,  is  much  indebted  to  the  excellence  of 
its  outward  perceptions  for  the  ease  with  which  it  seizes  its 
victims. 

This  animal  is  the  fox.  On  examination,  we  find  the 
external  portion  of  hb  auditory  structure  (j%.  S.  a)  is  not 
tubulated  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  two  former  instances ; 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  is  expanded  principally  from  behind,  in 
a  forward  direction,  into  nearly  a  circular  aperture.  This 
opening  is  very  well  adapted,  when  the  head  is  thrown  late- 
rally and  upwards,  for  receiving  sounds  from  above.  His 
prey  is  usually  met  with  in  hen-roosts,  or  perched  on  trees ; 
and  his  mode  of  taking  them  by  surprise  induces  him  to  ap- 
proach them  stealthily.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  sounds 
indicating  their  immediate  presence  being  transmitted  to  the 
sensorium  as  soon  as  possible.  The  moment  his  ear  indicates 
his  prey  above  him,  his  eye  is  immediately  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and  thus,  if  within  his  reach,  is  very  speedily  captured. 
What  more  beautiAil  provision  for  this  animal's  necessities 
(^uld  be  met  with  than  those  with  which  he  appears  to  be  pro- 
vided? His  ears  first  ^ve  the  indication  of  the  presence  of  his 
prey,  and  his  eye  instandy  contemplates  the  objectof  his  pursuit. 
Hitherto  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  animal 
whose  auditory  structure  is  the  opposite  to  that  of  the  fox, 
viz.  one  where  the  outward  car  is  expanded  into  a  nearly  cir- 
cular form,  but  arched,  and  overhanging  from  above  down- 
wards :  hence  I  am  compelled  to  look  into  the  class  of  birds ; 
and  here  an  instance  immediately  oSers  itself  in  the  owl  genus, 
where  the  above-mendoned  structure  is  very  well  defined. 
This  formation,  by  a  litUe  observation,  we  find  to  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable  to  this  bird :  indeed,  wanting  it,  he  could 
scarcely  procure  food  sufUcient  for  supporting  his  existence. 
He  never  hunts  or  goes  abroad  for  food  except  in  twilight ; 
and  even  then,  when  in  an  old  building  where  his  prey 
abounds,  he  will  be  seen  perched  majestically  and  silently 
upon  any  projecting  substance  whatever.  Thus  elevated 
above  the  ground,  sounds  indicating  his  prey  must  ascend, 
and  are  received  by  the  arched,  overhanging,  and  concave 
external  bony  structure  of  hb  ear.  {Jg.  6.  a)  This  function 
being  roused,  his  head  is 
naturally  turned  into  the 
direction  whence  the  sounds 
emanate ;  and  he  is  thus 
enabled  to  discover,  if  not 
always  to  seize,  his  prey. 
Here  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  the  owl's  eyes 
are  immovable  in  their  sockets ;  but  that  the  very  extensive 
motion  of  its  head  upon  the  spine  enables  the  object  to  be 
seen  in  any  direction,  wherever  its  other  faculties  indicate. 

Having  tiius  briefly  pointed  out  examples  of  different  struc- 
ture in  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  alluded  also  to  some  of  their 
habits  where  the  utility  of  such  structure  is  valuable,  not  only 
to  animal  preservation  but  also  to  subsistence,  I  shall  now  beg 
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leave  to  state  a  singularity  in  the  hedgehog,  and  solicit  fur- 
ther elucidation  from  any  of  your  readers  who  may  be  willing 
to  communicate  their  knowledge  upon  so  interesting  a  subject. 

My  kitchen  being  much  infested  with  the  black  beetle 
(Z?Mtta  orientalis),  I  introduced  a  hedgehog  for  the  purpose 
of  ridding  me  of  such  a  nuisance,  which  they  really  are  when 
abounding  in  numbers. 

After  keeping  it  a  few  days,  it  became  quite  domesticated  ; 
so  much  so  as  to  feed  from  the  hand,  without  being  the  least 
intimidated.  I  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  observ- 
ation of  its  perceptions  both  of  sight  and  hearing,  but  could 
never  satisfactorily  make  out  that  the  latter  was  at  all  of  ser- 
vice to  it,  as  nothing  seemed  to  give  it  any  alarm,  unless  that 
alarm  was  communicated  through  the  medium  of  the  organs 
of  vision.  His  sight,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  quick ;  and 
not  only  so  to  near  objects,  but  also  to  those  more  distant. 
As  an  example,  he  would  discover  a  beede  at  a  distance  of  12 
or  14  feet,  and  have  it  in  possession  immediately.  His  sense 
of  smell  seemed  tolerably  acute,  as  he  would  repeatedly  apply 
his  nose  to  fresh  substances  before  tasting  them.  After  ria- 
ding  my  kitchen,  I  transferred  him  to  a  ii*iend  for  the  same 
purpose ;  but  there  he  unfortunately  soon  died. 

As  his  services  when  living  had  been  very  useful,  I  was 
anxious  for  him  when  dead,  to  bestow  his  remains  for  the 
purposes  of  dissection,  that  the  stinicture  of  his  auditory 
faculty  might  be  developed  as  far  as  possible.  External  ears 
he  certainly  had,  and  these  were  placed  forward  in  the  skull ; 
but  as  for  any  external  aperture  communicating  with  the  brain 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing,  not  the  slightest  opening  could  I 
discover.  Thinking  his  case  might  be  a  solitary  one,  I  pro- 
cured another  for  dissection;  and  the  like  result  followed. 
Much  surprised  at  this  investigation,  I  have  consulted  many 
sportsmen  and  gamekeepers,  who  all  assure  me  that  his  sense 
of  hearing  is  very  acute ;  but  when  closely  pressed,  whether 
or  not  his  alarms  are  received  through  the  organs  of  vision  or 
hearing,  they  seem  doubtful. 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  by  asking  a  few  questions, 
the  solution  of  which  may  clear  away  the  apparent  mystery  in 
which  the  question  is  involved. 

Has  any  author  on  comparative  anatomy  pointed  out  the 
structure  of  the  external  or  internal  ear  ? 

What  are  the  powers  of  hearing  he  really  does  enjoy,  inde- 
pendently of  sight  ? 

What  purposes  in  his  economy  would  the  organ  of  hearing 
assist,  as  far  as  it  regards  his  habits  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  yours.  &c 
Bamsleyj  March  16. 1830.  W.  Farrar,  M.D. 
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Art.  IV.    A  familiar  TVeaiise  an  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  cf 
the  Organs  of  Vision  in  Man  and  other  Animals,     By  B.  S. 

Sir, 
Your  article  on  the  "use  of  the  botanic  microscope** 
(Vol.  III.  p.  IS*.)  has  induced  me  to  put  together  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  my  own  private  journal.  Should  you  agree 
with  me  that  they  might  prove  useful  towards  promoting  a 
taste  for  natural  history,  by  turning  the  attention  of  beginners 
to  anatomical  pursuits  (without  some  knowledge  of  which  no 
one  can  become  a  naturalist),  or  by  assisting  them  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  microscope,  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  grudge 
the  space  which  the  paper  will  occupy.  The  prevailing  taste 
for  natural  history  has  fortunately  dispelled  that  dread  which 
was  at  one  time  prevalent  at  the  bare  idea  of  anatomical  in- 
vestigation as  a  rational  amusement;  but  even  now  there  are 
some  who  are  of  opinion  that  these  pursuits  lead  to  hypo- 
chondriasis, and  that  many  individuals  are  thus  worked  up  to 
imagine  themselves  attacked  by  every  disease  to  "  which  flesh 
is  heir,'*  and  hence  become  the  prey  of  designing  quacks,  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  made  the  receptacles  of  all  the  elixirs, 
pills,  lotions,  and  God  knows  what  other  nameless  compounds 
(some  harmless,  some  dangerous — all  expensive),  which  every 
nostrum-monger  and  dealer  in  superior  advice  concocts,  ad- 
vertises, and  dispenses,  solely  for  the  good  of  the  public,  of 
course.  I  am  quite  of  a  contrary  opinion :  the  charlatan  dreads 
the  idea  of  his  expected  victim  gaining  any  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  that  frame  into  which  all  his  stuff  is  poured,  lest 
his  own  ignorance  should  be  discovered,  and  his  trade  fail. 
Natural  history  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  dispelling  the  dis- 
ease called  the  vapours,  as  it  tends  to  withdraw  the  mind  from 
brooding  over  fancied  ills,  and  promotes  healthy  bodily  exer- 
cise. Whoever,  indeed,  takes  the  most  cursory  view  of  the 
natural  objects  which  surround  him,  cannot  but  observe  that, 
however  much  they  may  differ  in  figure,  structure,  dimension, 
temperature,  and  their  component  parts,  each  has  its  own  espe- 
cial office  to  perform  in  the  vast  and  beautiful  economy  of  the 
universe ;  that  nothing  is  without  its  use,  from  the  greatest  to 
the  most  minute  substance ;  and,  lastly,  that  all  these  tend, 
either  directly  or  remotely,  to  the  comfort,  the  welfare,  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  I  do  not,  therefore,  apprehend 
that  any  body  who  peruses  the  outline  of  tlie  construction  of 
the  eye,  in  a  state  of  health,  will  rise  from  the  perusal  with 
any  great  sensations  of  approaching  Blepharophthalmia,  or  any 
other  sesquipedalian  complaint. 

Every  part  of  every  object  which  surrounds  us  sends  off 
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rays  of  light,  or  pencils  of  light,  which  enter  the  eya ;  they  are 
there  refracted  by  the  different  humours ;  and  at  last,  by  unit- 
ing into  a  focus  or  point  on  the  retina,  form  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  objects  from  which  they  proceed.  TTie  impression 
which  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  mind,  through  the  medium  of 
the  brain,  constitutes  the  faculty  which  we  call  "  vision."  The 
beaulifiilly  contrived  instrument  by  which  these  changes  and 
impressions  are  effected  and  conveyed  is  called  the  ej/e.  This 
consists  of  a  ball,  which  is  not  a  very  regular  sphere,  though 
it  is  usually  called  spherical ;  the  protuberance  of  the  cdrma 
makes  it  bulge  out  in  front.  The  eyeball  is  composed  of  a 
certiun  number  of  coats  or  tunics,  and  these  serve  as  coverings 
to  the  humours  beneath.  The  tunics  are  :  1st,  the  sclerdlica 
LfiS'  7-  s),  which  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  the  outside  covering' 
,  ^  of  tlie  orb  or  ball  m 

the  eye.  It  is,  as 
its  name  indicates 
(from  skleroo,  to 
harden),  hard  and 
firm.  In  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the 
orb  is  placed  the 
second  tunic,  called  also,  from  ita  nature,  c6mea  traJisparens{c) 
(transparent  horn).  This  is  fitted  into  the  first  coat  like  a 
glass  into  the  frame  of  a  clock.  Immediately  within  the  first 
tunic,  or  sclerotica,  is  the  choroid  {c)  {chorion,  from  chorea,  to 
escape,  and  eidos,  likeness.  The  chorion  is  a  membrane  which 
is  attached  to  the  foetus,  and  escapes  with  it  at  birth :  from 
its  likeness  to  this  membrane,  the  third  tunic  of  the  eye 
derives  its  name.)  The  choroid  is  lined  with  a  black  liquid, 
called  the  nigrum piemhUum  (paint),  and  adheres  to  the  intern^ 
sur&ce  of  the  sclerotica ;  but  when  it  reaches  the  edge  of  the 
latter,  instead  of  being  continued  within  the  concave  (or  hol- 
low) surface  of  the  c6rnea,  it  bangs  loosely  down  like  a  circu- 
lar curtain,  and  forms  the  tris{i)  (a  rainbow) :  and  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  iris,  in  different  individuals,  the  eye  is  said 
to  be  blue,  brown,  grey,  black,  See.  The  posterior  surface  of 
the  irb  is  called  the  ivea  (so  called  because  in  beasts,  which 
tlie  ancients  chiefly  dissected,  it  is  found  of  a  grape  colour ; 
utxi  meaning  in  Latin  a  grape).  The  large  black  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  eye,  surrounded  by  the  iris,  is  called  the  piipa 
(a  puppet)  or  pupil  (p).  The  blackness  of  this  hole  is  owing 
to  the  nigrum  plgm^ntum  which  lines  the  choroid.  Tlie 
French  derive  their  term  poupSe,  signifying  a  doll,  fix)m  pupa  ; 
and  the  Greek  anatomists  termed  tite  pupil  /core,  signifying  a 
diminutive  person ;  because,  when  we  look  at  ourselves  in  a 
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glass,  we  perceive  a  perfect  representation  of  our  Bgiire,  occu- 
pying that  black  spot  behind  the  cornea,  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions. The  fourth  coat  is  the  retina  (from  rete^  a  net),  which 
is  a  very  delicate  network  spread  within  the  choroid,  as  far 
OS  where  that  membrane  or  tunic  meets  the  cornea.  The 
retina  is  an  expansion  of  the  opUc  nerve,  which  enters  the  eye- 
ball at  the  posterior  part,  through  a.  hole  made  for  itspassage, 
rather  nearer  the  nose  than  the  centre  of  the  orb.  Tne  optic 
nerve  arises  from  the  brain ;  but  in  some  experiments  conducted 
by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  I  believe,  the  thdlami  nervorum  opti- 
corum,  whence  this  second  pair  of  nerves  (as  the  optic  nerves 
are  called)  originates,  were  destroyed  in  some  animals,  and  the 
eyes  did  not  seem  to  have  lost  their  powers ! 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
3%,  1830.  B.  S. 

(To  be  continued  J) 


Art.  V.    Notice  of  an  Attempt  to  tuibaralite  the  Vtrginian  Partridge 
in  JSnglaiid.     By  J.  C,  Staffordsliire. 

Sir, 
I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  sending  .you  a  few  observations  upon 
the  habits  and  manners  of  a  recently  imported  bird  from 
America,  which  M.  Audubon  denominates  the  Virginian 
partri(k^,  accompanied  by  a  drawing  C/^.S.,  male  and  female) 
taken  &om  the  birds  in  my  possession. 


A  few  years  ago  I  purchased  two  brace  of  these  elegant 
little  birds  from  Mr.  Cross  of  Exeter  Change,  London,  and 
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brought  them  home  with  me  in  the  coach.     I  have  a  small 

farden,  walled  round  and  covered  over  with  wire,  into  which 
turned  them,  but  each  brace  sepai*ated  from  the  other  by 
a  wire  partition.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  May  1  perceived 
one  of  the  cock  birds  carrying  straws,  and  twisting  them 
about  over  his  head ;  and  I  found  they  were  making  a  nest 
within  a  bundle  of  pea-sticks,  which  were  placed  in  the  garden 
for  them  to  run  under  and  hide  themselves. 

This  nest  was  the  joint  production  of  male  and  female ;  it 
was  placed  on  the  ground  within  the  pea-sticks,  and  shaped 
much  like  a  wren's,  witli  a  hole  on  one  side,  and  covered  over 
at  top.  After  the  hen  had  laid  about  twelve  eggs  she  began  to 
sit,  and  with  as  much  assiduity  as  our  commonhen.  When  I 
thought  it  was  her  time  to  hatch  I  examined  the  nest,  and 
{buna  it. deserted,  and  the  egg-shells,  which  had  evidently 
contained  young  birds,  lying  about.  Much  pleased  with  this 
circumstance,  I  went  cautiously  about  to  find  the  dam  with 
her  little  ones,  and,  afler  searching  a  considerable  time,  the 
first  intimation  I  had  of  her  presence  was  from  her  flying 
in  my  face  with  great  agitation,  like  our  common  hen.  I 
retired  much  gratified,  and  observed  the  young  ones,  nine  in 
number,  collect  again  under  the  wings  of  their  mother.  The 
assiduity  of  this  excellent  parent  was  truly  exemplary,  and 
her  attention  unremitting,  and  she  reared  them  every  one 
with  very  little  trouble.  What  is  very  singular,  there  were 
eight  cocks  and  but  one  hen,  all  of  whom  were  reared  till 
they  moulted,  and  got  their  adult  plumage ;  when,  from  some 
cause  which  I  could  never  ascertain,  they  began  to  droop 
one  afler  another,  and  before  Christmas  all  the  young  birds 
died.  Though  I  examined  the  stomachs  and  gizzards  of  most 
of  them,  yet  I  never  could  find  out  the  cause  of  their  deaths ; 
but  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  some  deleterious  sub- 
stance picked  up  in  the  place  where  I  separated  them  from 
the  old  ones,  soon  afler  they  became  full  .fledged,  as  the  old 
birds  escaped  this  mortality,  and  the  cock  bird  is  now  living 
(October,  1830). 

The  other  pair  never  bred,  but  it  was  easily  accounted  for, 
as  the  hen  was  unwell  from  the  first  time  I  turned  them 
down,  and  she  lingered  on  to  October  and  then  died. 

Previously  to  and  during  the  time  the  hen  was  sitting  the 
cock  serenaded  her  with  his  harsh  and  singular  notes,  some 
of  them  very  similar  to  the  mewing  of  a  cat.  He  had  also 
a  peculiarity  of  constantly  running  round  in  a  circle,  till  the 
ground  whereon  he  performed  his  evolutions  was  worn  as 
bare  as  a  road,  and  the  turf  trodden  down  much  in  the  same 
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way  as  it  is  by  the  ruff  in  the  fens  during  the  season  of  in- 
cubation. 

Nothing  could  be  more  cordial  and  harmonious  than  this 
happy  family.  When  the  shades  of  evening  approached 
they  crowded  together  in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  and  prepared 
for  the  slumbers  of  the  night  by  placing  tneir  tails  all  together, 
with  their  pretty  mottled  chins  facing  to  the  front  in  a  watch- 
ful round-robin. 

When  food  was  thrown  in  for  them,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  spirted  barley  and  wheat,  and  occasionally  bread, 
the  male  bird  would  peck  at  the  grain,  but  not  eat  any  himself 
until  he  had  called  his  family  around  him,  first  to  partake  of 
the  food  ;  which  he  did  with  many  soft  blandishments,  and 
with  much  strutting  and  spreading  of  the  wings  and  tail. 

I  was  much  disappointed  at  the  loss  of  this  interesting 
family ;  and  I  waited  with  some  impatience  for  the  result  of 
another  season.  The  season  at  length  arrived  :  they  built 
their  nest  again  as  usual ;  the  hen  laid  about  sixteen  eggs ; 
when,  to  my  great  mortification,  just  as  she  had  begun  to  sit, 
I  found  her  dead  one  morning,  and  can  no  otherwise  account 
for  the  circumstance  than  by  supposing  that  something  must 
have  frightened  her  in  the  night  and  caused  her  to  fly  up  with 
violence  against  the  wires,  wnich  proved  fatal  to  her.  Thus 
ended  my  hopes  of  domesticating  this  elegant  little  bird,  as  I 
have  never  been  able  to  procure  another  female,  though  I 
have  applied  in  London  for  that  purpose.  The  guard  of  a 
coach  informed  me  that  he  had  the  care  of  a  basket  of  these 
birds  by  his  coach ;  that  they  all,  by  some  accident,  got  out 
and  flew  away ;  and  that  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  they 
made  their  escape  (which  I  have  now  forgotten)  they  had 
bred  and  increased  exceedingly.  I  have  also  heard  oi  their 
doing  well  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  this  kingdom.  I 
know  that  a  quantity  were  turned  down  upon  the  large  de- 
mesne of  Kdward  John  Littleton,  Esq.  M.P.,  at  Teddesley, 
in  Staffordshire,  and  that  they  did  not  breed  at  all,  but 
straggled  away,  and  some  of  them  were  shot  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  from  his  estate. 

I  should  feel  much  obliged  by  any  of  your  correspondents 
informing  me  where  I  could  procure  some  living  specimens 
of  this  bird,  as  I  should  much  wish  to  breed  some  more,  and 
turn  them  out,  if  I  became  successful,  as  they  lay  many  eggs, 
and  are  much  more  easily  reared  than  either  pheasants  or 
partridges. 

Staffijrdshire^  October^  1830.  J.  C. 
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Art.  VI.    Anecdotes  of  a  tame  Hawk,    By  W.  B.  Clarke,  Esq. 

Sir, 

About  three  years  since  a  young  sparrowhawk  was  pur- 
chased and  brought  up  by  my  brother.  This  was  rather 
hazardous,  as  he,  at  the  same  time,  had  a  large  stock  of  fancy 
pigeons,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  rarity  and  value,  he 
ffreatly  prized.  It  seems,  however,  that  kindness  and  care 
had  softened  the  nature  of  the  hawk,  or  the  regularity  witli 
which  he  was  fed  rendered  the  usual  habits  of  his  family 
unnecessary  to  his  happiness ;  for,  as  he  increased  in  age  and 
size,  his  familiarity  increased  also,  leading  him  to  form  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  set  of  friends  who  have  been 
seldom  seen  in  such  society.  Whenever  the  pigeons  came  to 
feed,  which  they  did  oftentimes  from  the  hand  of  their 
almoner,  the  hawk  used  also  to  accompany  them.  At  first 
the  pigeons  were  shy,  of  course ;  but,  by  degrees,  they  got 
over  tlieir  fears,  and  ate  as  confidently  as  if  the  ancient 
enemies  of  their  race  had  sent  no  representative  to  their 
banquet  It  was  curious  to  observe  tne  playfulness  of  the 
hawk,  and  his  perfect  good-nature  during  the  entertainment ; 
for  he  received  his  morsel  of  meat  without  nnv  of  that  ferocity 
with  which  birds  of  prey  usually  take  their  food,  and  merely 
uttered  a  cry  of  lamentation  when  the  carver  disappeared. 
He  would  then  attend  the  pigeons  in  their  flight  round  and 
round  the  house  and  gardens,  and  perch  with  them  on  the 
chimney-top,  or  roof  of  the  mansion  ;  and  this  voyage  he 
never  failed  to  make  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  pigeons 
always  took  their  exercise.  At  night  he  retired  with  them  to 
the  dovecote :  and  though  for  some  days  he  was  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  place,  the  pigeons  not  having  relished  this 
intrusion  at  first,  he  was  afterwards  merely  a  guest  there  ;  for 
he  never  disturbed  his  hospitable  friends,  even  when  their 
young  ones,  unfledged  and  helpless  as  they  were,  offered  a 
strong  temptation  to  his  appetite.  He  seemed  unhappy  at 
any  separation  from  the  pigeons,  and  invariably  returned  to 
the  dove-house,  after  a  few  days  purposed  confinement  in 
another  abode,  during  which  imprisonment  he  would  utter 
most  melancholy  cries  tor  deliverance ;  but  these  were  changed 
to  cries  of  jov  on  the  arrival  of  any  person  with  whom  he  was 
familiar.  All  the  household  were  on  terms  of  acquaintance 
with  him ;  and  there  never  was  a  bird  who  seemed  to  have 
won  such  general  admiration.  He  was  as  playful  as  a  kitten, 
and,  literally,  as  loving  as  a  dove. 

But  that  his  nature  was  not  altogether  altered,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  his  education,  which,  as  Ovid  says, 
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he  was  still  a  hawk  in  spirit,  was  proved  on  an  occasion  of 
almost  equal  interest.      A  neighbour  had  sent  us  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  the  smaller  horned  owl  (iStrix  brachy&tus), 
which  he  had  winged  when  flying  in  the  midst  of  a  covey  of 
partridges ;  and  after  having  tended  the  wounded  limb,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  a  cure,  we  thought  of  soothing  the 
prisoner's  captivity  by  a  larger  degree  of  freedom  than  he  had 
in  the  hen-coop  which  he  inhabited.     No  sooner,  however, 
had  our  former  acquaintance,  the  hawk,  got  sight  of  him, 
than  he  fell  upon  the  poor  owl  most  unmercifully;  and  fix>m 
that  instant,  whenever  they  came  in  contact,  a  series  of  com- 
bats commenced,  which  equalled  in  skill  and  courage  any  of 
those  which  have  so  much  distinguished  that  great  hero  [?}, 
who  to  the  boldness  and  clearness  of  vision  of  the  hawk  unites 
the  wisdom  of  the  bird  of  Athens.     The  defence  of  the  poor 
little  owl  was  admirably  conducted :  he  would  throw  himself 
upon  his  back,  and  await  the  attack  of  his  enemy  with  patience 
and  preparation ;  and,  by  dint  of  biting  and  scratching,  would 
frequently  win  a  positive,  as  he  often  did  a  negative,  victory. 
Acquaintanceship  did  not  seem,  in  this  case,  likely  to  ripen 
into  friendship;    and  when  his  wing  had  gained  strength, 
taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  opportunity,  the  owl  de- 
camped, leaving  the  hawk  in  possession  of  his  territory. 

The  fate  of  the  successftil  combatant  was,  however,  soon  to 
be  accomplished  ;  for  he  was  shortly  after  found  drowned  in  a 
butt  of  water,  from  which  he  had  once  or  twice  been  extri- 
cated before,  having  summoned  a  deliverer  to  his  assistance 
by  cries  that  told  he  was  in  distress.  There  was  great  lament- 
ation when  he  died  throughout  the  family ;  and  it  was  observed 
by  more  than  one  person,  that  that  portion  of  the  dovecote  in 
which  he  was  wont  to  pass  the  night  was  for  some  time  unoc- 
cupied by  the  pigeons  with  whom  he  had  lived  so  peaceably, 
even  during  his  wars  with  the  unfortunate  owl. 

W.  B.  Clarke. 

East  BerghoU^  Suffolk^  September  21.  1830. 


Art.  VIL    NoHce  of  the  Breathing-  Tube  of  the  Boa. 
By  Bartholomew  Dillon,  Esq. 

Su-, 
Several  yeai*s  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  (the  only  one  in 
my  life)  of  witnessing  the  rare  sight  of  a  boa  feeding.     Its 

^  "  Softens  the  manners,  nor  permits  to  be  cruel." 
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prey  was  a  rabbit ;  and  when  the  little  animal  was  drawn  into 
its  mouth,  up  to  the  shoulders,  it  became  matter  of  wonder  to 
me  how  the  reptile  supported  respiration,  for  its  mouth  and 
nostrils  seemed  to  be  completely  stopped.  Stooping  down 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  process  of  deglutition  more 
closely,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a 
breathing-tube,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  pro- 
jecting from  the  lower  jaw,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more 
out  of  the  mouth,  as  if  an  elongation  of  the  trachea :  it  lay 
close  up  to  the  breast  of  the  rabbit,  and  was,  of  course,  con- 
cealed by  its  body.  The  keeper  of  the  reptile  had  never 
before  noticed  this  singular  air-tube,  and  it  was  as  much  a 
matter  of  astonishment  to  him  as  to  myself;  but  having  no 
kind  of  familiarity  or  intimacy  with  each  other,  he  felt  disin- 
clined to  allow  me  to  prosecute  the  investigation  any  further : 
indeed,  I  believe,  he  feared  lest  the  serpent  might  receive  some 
injury  from  being  handled.  However,  I  discovered  quite  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  my  mind  that  this  curious  formation  was  of 
service  to  the  serpent,  by  affording  it  free  respiration  when  its 
mouth  and  nostrils  were  closed  by  the  body  of  the  rabbit. 

I  have  not,  ever  since,  had  the  means  of  perfecting  this 
enquiry;  and  am  now  induced  to  mention  the  fact,  hoping 
that  some  of  your  correspondents,  who  are  more  favourably 
circumstanced  than  myself,  will  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
to  verify  the  observation,  and  examine  this  wonderful  contri- 
vance with  the  degree  of  attention  it  merits. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Wrexham^  .Nov.  17.  1880.  Bartholomew  Dilxon. 


Art.  VIII.    ErUomologuxU  Notes.    By  J.  C.  Dale,  Esq. 

Sir, 

As  Kirby  and  Spence  {Introd.  to  Entom.^  vol.  iv.  p.  201.) 
mention  a  singular  monstrosity  in  Chrysom^la  hcemoptera,  in 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Curtis,  and  which  is  figured  in  his  Br.  Ent.^ 
(plate  111.  fig.  5.),  where  part  of  an  extra-leg  is  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  fbmur  of  one  of  the  hinder  legs,  1  beg  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  added  to  my  cabinet  a  specimen  of  an 
E'mphytus  (?)  with  seven  complete  legs^  the  su^iernumerary  one 
being  placed  between  the  fore  and  middle  ones  on  the  left 
side,  lately  taken  and  presented  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Morris  of  Charmouth. 

I  have  also  added  a  specimen  of  Chrysomela  cereklis,  cap- 
tured and  presented  by  W.  Hey,  Esq.,  who  found  it  near  the 
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summit  of  Snowdon,  in  Wales,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 

1828 ;  and  it  has  been  a^in  found  there  this  season,  by 

F0X9  Esq. :  thereby  confirming  it  as  a  British  insect,  as  men- 
tioned by  Donovan  {Br,  Ins.,  pi.  1 15.),  where  it  is  saki  to  ha¥e 
been  ^^  taken  on  a  mountain  in  Wales,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Dairies 
of  Beaumaris,  and  also  by  Mr.  Hudson,**  whose  authority  has 
been  lately  more  than  suspected;  because  the  species  (or  one 
very  similar)  has  been  imported  in  cork,  one  of  whidi  I  re- 
ceived from  the  late  Mr.  Miller  of  Bristol,  it  is  of  a  duller 
colour,  and  more  round  in  its  form.  Ge6metra  trepididria  (of 
Haw,)  has  lately  been  said  to  be  the  same  insect  as  .BombyiL 
Sabin/,  which  was  found  in  Melville  Island  by  Capt.  Parry ; 
but  Mr.  Kirby,  in  the  appendix  to  Parnfs  Voyage^  says, 
"  Antennae  of  the  male  setaceous,  bipectinate  at  the  base^  with 
short  rays ;"  from  which  I  suspected  the  specimen  of  trepidaria 
I  took  on  Schichalion  must  be  a  female,  although  the  form  of 
the  abdomen  seemed  to  point  it  out  as  a  male.  I  have  since 
been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  Mr.  Haworth's  specimen,  taken 
by  Professor  Hooker  at  the  same  place,  and,  it  is  decidedly  a 
female ;  and  mine  is  decidedly  a  male,  and  the  antennae  not 
bipectinate  at  all.  B,  Sabini  (which  Mr.  Kirby  once  showed 
me)  must,  therefore,  be  distinct. 

When  at  the  Edinburgh  museum  I  was  shown  a  Papilio 
MelitaeV,  somewhat  allied  to  Sel^n^  (qu.  Tullia?)  but  duller ; 
an  Andrta,  larger  than  myrtilli,  with  under  wings  white ;  a 
iSombyx,  allied  to  dispar,  and  another  to  fascelina,  with  the 
exuviae  of  their  larvae  and  pupae ;  also  Tlpulae,  3fuscae,  &c., 
all  from  Melville  Island,  taken  and  presented  by  Mr.  Fisher. 
I  mention  this,  as  Mr.  Kirby  states  that  only  six  species,  viz. 
J36mbyx  Sabin/,  a  caterpillar  of  the  genus  Laria  (probably 
allied  to  fascelina),  JSombus  drcticus,  Ctcnophora  Parrn,  Chi- 
ronomus  polaris,  and  ^rknea  melvillensis,  were  found  in 
Winter  Harbour.  I  have  since  received  a  specimen  of  the 
Lslria  from  that  place,  and  also  a  MelitaeV,  which  I  think  the 
same  species,  from  the  late  Mr.  Miller  of  Bristol,  who  writes 
"  from  Whale  Island,  Captain  Parry."  I  saw  at  the  Edin- 
bu^h  museum  also  a  pair  of  Penthophera  detrita  (?)  and  a  pair 
of  M6rio  (?)  (or  some  near  allies)  set  in  "English  feshion,"  but 
I  could  not  learn  their  localities  or  history.  In  Parry's  voy- 
age to  the  North  Pole,  two  of  A^phis  borealis  Curtis  were 
taken  on  the  ice,  bt  82*^  26' 44'',  and  long.  20®  32'  IS  '  E., 
July  16.  1827, 100  miles  from  the  nearest  known  land,  one  of 
which  I  saw  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Curtis. 

On  my  way  home  from  Scotland,  I  visited  the  museums  at 
Keswick  (two),  Kendal,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester  (two), 
where  I  saw  three  specimens  of  Hesp^riaOileu5of  JSn/.  Trans*^ 
in  fine  condition,  and  set  in  the  ^^  English  fashion,"  bought  by 
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the  late  L.  Phillips,  Esq.,  "  from  Leman's  ancient  English 
cabinet,"  and  the  same  as  one  I  had  from  the  cabinet  of  the 
late  Dr.  Abbot,  said  to  be  taken  "  by  him  in  Bedfordshire:" 
but,  in  looking  over  Mr.  Haworth's  collection,  the  insect  in 

Siestion  is  ticketed  Syrichtus,  and  is  lighter  than  his  Oileus, 
ough  very  similar  in  markings.  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
natural  history  is  so  much  encouraged  in  the  north,  and  hope 
to  see  it  so  in  the  south. 

1  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Glanville's  Woottorij  Sept.  19. 1830.  J.  C.  Dale* 


A  RT.  IX.    Notice  of  the  recent  Capture  of  Chrysomela  eeredlis  in 
North  Wales,    By  John  Blackwall,  Esq.  F.L.S. 

Sir, 

Considering  the  extensive  commercial  intercourse  carried 
on  between  this  country  and  other  regions  of  the  globe,  much, 
vigilance  and  circumspection  are  requisite,  on  the  part  of  our 
entomologists,  in  order  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  foreign 
insects  as  British  into  their  collections  and  catalogues ;  since 
it  is  well  known  that  many  exotic  species  are  conveyed  with 
facility  to  great  distances  in  various  articles  of  traffic.  How 
far  it  may  be  deemed  objectionable  to  enumerate  as  indige- 
nous those  insects  which  have  been  long  introduced  to  our 
shores,  and  are  become  thoroughly  naturalised  among  us,  I 
shall  not  now  discuss ;  but  that  considerable  caution  should 
be  employed  in  the  admission  of  new  British  species  cannot, 
I  am  persuaded,  be  insisted  upon  too  strongly.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  impression,  some  of.  the  ablest  entomologists 
of  the  present  day  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
giving  that  exceedingly  rare  and  brilliant  beetle,  Chrysomela 
cereaiis,  a  place  in  the  British  Fauna;  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Donovan,  in  his  Natural  History  of  British  Insects  (vol.  iv. 
p.  20.),  includes  it  among  the  British  Chrysomelae,  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Hudson,  author  of  the  Flora  AngUca^ 
&c.,  "  who,"  he  remarks,  "  appears  to  be  the  only  naturalist 
that  has  taken  it  in  Great  Britain,  except  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Davies  of  Beaumaris,  who  also  met  with  a  specimen  of  it  on 
a  mountain  in  Wales  some  years  since."  If  the  instances 
of  its  recent  capture  among  the  mountains  of  Caernarvonshire, 
in  North  Wales,  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  should  contri- 
bute to  remove  these  scruples,  I  shall  feel  gratified  in  having 
directed  public  attention  to  them. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1830,  Thomas  Glover,  Esq.,  of  Smed- 
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ley  Hill,  near  Manchester,  in  descending  from  Oarn,  a  moun- 
tarn  situated  between  Nant  Francon  and  the  Pass  of  Llanberis^ 
to  Cwm  Idwal,  discovered  under  a  detached  piece  of  rock, 
many  hundred  feet  below  its  summit,  a  fine  living  specimen 
of  Chrysomfela  cerealis ;  and  the  abdomen  of  a  smaller  indivi- 
dual, which,  unluckily,  had  been  destroyed.  From  the  dis- 
parity in  point  of  size,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  sex  of  these 
specimens  is  different ;  but  it  would  be  hasty  to  pronounce 
them  male  and  female,  unless  they  were  proved  to  be  so  by 
dissection,  which  would  render  them  unsuitable  for  the  cabi** 
net  I  saw  both  specimens,  which  still  remain  in  Mr.  Glover's 
possession,  soon  after  they  were  procured :  the  perfect  one  was 
then  alive,  and  was  certainly  a  very  splendid  insect.  Stimu- 
lated by  his  success,  Mr.  Glover  continued  his  search  with 
redoubled  ardour,  but  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with 
another  individual. 

I  may  observe,  that,  among  the  mountains  constituting  the 
district  termed  Snodonia,  vast  numbers  of  beetles  are  destroyed 
by  foxes,  which  prey  upon  them  freely,  as  is  evident  from  the 
elytra  and  other  indigestible  parts  contained  in  their  fceces. 

A  good  living  specimen  of  Chrysom^la  cerealis  was  obtained 
in  the  same  locality,  in  the  summer  of  1829.  It  is  now  in  the 
cabinet  of  that  excellent  practical  naturalist  the  late  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hobson  of  Manchester. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Crumpsall  Hall,  Sept.  30.  1830.  John  Black  wall. 


Art.  X.     A  Sketch  of  the  Flora  of  Richmond^  Yorkshire^  as  com" 
pared  with  that  of  Thirsky  in  the  saine  County.     By  T.  E.  L. 

Sir, 
The  town  of  Richmond  is  situated  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  a  deep  valley,  through  which  the  rapid  river  Swale  mean- 
ders, here  about  thirty  miles  from  its  source.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  neighbouring  country  is  much  varied,  and  justly 
famed  for  the  bold  and  romantic  scenery  it  presents.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  river  the  country  is  well  wooded,  though  the 
trees  seldom  arrive  at  any  great  size.  Those  which  most 
commonly  prevail  are,  the  ash,  the  elm,  the  mountain  ash, 
and  the  oak ;  while  the  underwood  is  generally  the  hazel, 
mixed  with  several  species  of  Ribes^  Fibdmum  CXpulus, 
Daphne  Laur^ola,  &c.  The  hornbeam  is  not  found  m  this 
neighbourhood.  As  we  advance  from  the  river,  and  ascend 
to  the  high  gi*ounds,  the  land  is  of  a  poorer  quality,  and  the 
woods,  if  any,  are  principally  fir. 
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The  bed  of  the  river  is  rocky,  and  contains  frequently 
masses  of  granite,  porous  sandstone,  and  sometimes  fragments 
of  trap-rocks.  TTie  valley  at  Richmond  is  but  narrow,  and 
the  opposite  sides  are  formed  of  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  or 
mountain  limestone,  which  here  generally  prevails.  After 
passing  Richmond  the  valley  widens,  and  the  aspect  as  well 
as  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  alters  until  we  enter 
the  red  marl  or  new  red  sandstone  district,  which  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  celebrated  vale  of  Mowbray,  as  far  as  uie 
city  of  York  ;  forming  a  level  plain,  rich  and  extremely  fer- 
tile at  the  base  of  the  lias  range  of  the  Hambletons.  The 
valley  at  its  greatest  breadth  is  nearly  thirty  miles  across, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Hambletons,  and  on  the  west  by 
Pen  Hill  and  the  Wensley  Dale  range. 

Leaving  Richmond,  ana  advancing  up  the  valley,  the  scene 
is  of  the  most  romantic  description.  On  the  right  bank  the 
mountain  limestone  rises  to  the  height  of  1 50  or  200  fl.,  and 
in  many  instances  presents  the  appearance  of  the  embattled 
walls  and  turrets  of  a  castellated  building.  From  the  summit 
of  these  cliffs  the  mayor  of  Richmond,  at  a  remote  period, 
was  precipitated  by  his  horse,  while  out  hunting,  when  he 
most  miraculously  escaped,  at  the  cost  of  a  leg,  though  his 
horse  was  killed  upon  the  spot.  These  rocks,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  are  full  of  fissures,  some  of  which  reach  to  a  con* 
siderable  depth  below  the  surface.  It  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence in  the  crevices  to  find  small  pieces  of  galena. 

Further  up  the  valley  veins  of  lead  are  not  uncommon ;  and 
proceeding  to  Arkindale,  sixteen  miles  up  the  dale,  the  mines 
are  rich  and  numerous.  The  ore  not  unfrequently  contains 
an  admixture  of  silver ;  there  occurs,  besides,  carburet  of 
lead,  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  copper,  oxide  of  zinc,  iron 
pyrites,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  barytes,  and  crystallised 
quartz,  witli  many  other  mineral  substances.  The  thickness 
of  the  mountain  limestone  varies ;  perhaps  we  may  not  exceed 
the  mark  in  assigning  it  an  elevation  of  SOO  or  400  fl. ;  it  is 
not  unfrequently  surmounted  by  the  millstone  grit.  In  height, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  cannot  fall  short  of  800  ft  The 
springs  are  numerous,  and  hold  a  good  deal  of  calcareous 
matter  in  solution.  The  agricultural  character  of  the  land  on 
the  high  grounds  is  poor,  and  not  of  much  value ;  but  the 
bases  of  the  hills  furnish  good  pasturage.  It  appears  more 
than  probable  that  the  narrow  defile  through  which  the 
river  runs  has  been  formed  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  as 
the  force  of  water,  or  the  action  of  some  violent  earthquake^ 
though  at  a  very  remote  period.  There  are  evident  proofs  of 
the  valleys  having  been  narrower  in  former  times*  At  the  foot 
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of  the  cliff  the  ground  is  covered  with  masses  of  limestonei 
which  have  fallen  down  from  the  rocks  above.  Indeed,  the 
pastures  shelving  down  to  the  river,  at  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface,  are  composed  of  the  debris  which  have  by  d^rees 
fiedlen,  and  are  now  become  clothed  with  grass.  Near  Rich- 
mond a  vein  of  copper  passes  underneath  the  bed  of  the  river ; 
it  was  once  worked,  but,  having  been  found  a  losing  concem, 
it  was  given  up* 

As  we  ascend  the  river  a  circular  hill,  named  the  Round 
How,  is  seen  on  the  left  bank,  of  much  interest  to  the  geolo* 
gist  On  the  side  facing  the  river  it  slopes  with  a  gentle 
descent,  but  on  the  opposite  side  it  is  predpitmis,  covered 
with  loose  masses  of  stone,  and  overgrown  with  underwood. 
It  is  completely  detached  by  a  narrow  defile  from  the  hillst 
which  form  a  semicircle  behind  it,  and  evidently  appears  to 
have  been  cut  off  by  some  great  acting  force  from  them.  The 
same  appearance,  though  to  a  much  greater  extent,  is  pre- 
sented  by  Hood  Hill,  a  circular  mountain,  in  like  manner 
detached  from  the  Hambleton  Hills,  and  standing  quite  alone. 
It  is  backed  by  Roulston  Scarr,  which  is  composed  of  the 
old  red  sandstone,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  800  & 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond  vary  much 
in  their  appearance,  and  no  less  so  in  their  vegetable  produc- 
tions. Indeed,  even  on  the  opposite  wooded  banks  of  the 
river,  the  plants  frequently  differ  in  a  surprising  degree. 
Most  of  the  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  limestone  districts  are 
found  here  in  abundance.  The  bogs  are  seldom  or  never  of 
^  peat  character,  and  are  formed  by  the  rain  which  falls  in  the 

Sring,  and  by  the  mosses,  especially  5ph&gna,  is  long  retained, 
a  the  higher  grounds  fir  woods  almost  exclusively  preiail ; 
and  a  striking  difference  may  be  observed  between  the  vege- 
table productions  of  the  upland  and  lowland  woods.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thirsk  peat  bogs  are  not  unfrequent ;  and 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe  the  difference  of  vege- 
tation between  them  and  those  in  a  limestone  district.  I  have 
generally  remarked  that  peat  produces  the  rarest  plants ;  but 
to  compare  the  two :  — 

In  a  large  bog  near  Richmond  we  find  Calluna  vulgaris, 
Erics,  cin^rea  and  Tl^tralix,  all  flourishing  extremely  well ;  in 
peat  JS.  Tl^tralix  alone.  Faccinium  Myrtillus  and  ^mpetrum 
nigrum  we  have  in  vast  quantities;  in  Leckby  Car,  a  peat 
bog  near  Thirsk,  Oxycoccus  pal6stris  takes  the  place  of  V. 
Myrtillus :  the  Eriophora  flourish  equally  in  both.  With 
us,  O'phrys  cord^ta,  S^h^num,  Polytrichum,  ^ola  paliistris, 
several  species  of  ferns,  carexes,  &c.,  principally  abound, 
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none  of  which  tMt^ur  at  Leckby ;  while,  tm  the  other  hand^ 
Scheuchz^rm  pl^lkstris  (the  only  British  habitat),  C5maruni 
palustre,  DroserA  ^nglica  and   rotundifolia,    Rhynch6spora 
dlba,  Xfysimachia  ^rsiflora,  Hydrocotyle  vulg^is,  unknown 
to  us,  occur  therCk     iMosses  and  ferns  abound  on  limestone, 
but  you  might  in  vain  look  for  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thirsk  on  the  red  marlt  nor  would  you  meet  with  the  com- 
mon Saxifragae,  TrdUiu^  Aquilegia,  Orchideae  (except  O.  ma- 
culata),  P^^rolae,  Solidago^  Bibes^  or  Asperula,  which,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Richmofldy  appear  in  profusion.    The  fox- 
glove grows  plentifully  upon  me  high  grounds,  particularly  in 
the  light  vegetable  mould  in  the  fir  woods.     It  never  thrives 
well  when  transplanted  into  a  garden.     It  clothes  the  summit 
of  Hood  Hill,  of  which  we  hatt  made  previous  mention, 
along  with  Rhin^nthus  m^jor  and  iSedicio  visc6sus,  two  plants 
unknown  to  the  flora  of  Richmond.    Ttit  ^nem6ne  nemor6sa 
grows  with  us    plentifully,  and  adds  tlMiieh   to    the   vernal 
beauty  of  the  woods  with  its  snowy  blossoffUs ;  it  is  fond  of 
dry  strong  ground,  and  its  lone  roots  entwine  among  those  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  near  which  it  grows.    Z>aphne  Xaureola 
also  occurs  plentifully,  and  sometimes,   though  rare^  the 
Mezerenm.    ^lisma  i^antAgo  is  not  found  here,  though  Odm- 
mon  at  Thirsk ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cowslip  aS^ 
oxlip  are  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence  there*     I  have 
generally  remarked  that  in  the  limestone  districts  the  woods 
and  mountain  pastures  produce  the  rarest  plants ;  while  on  the 
level  plains  of  red  marl  which  skirt  the  Hambletons,  in  the 
corn  fields  and  borders  of  cultivated  fields,  the  most  uncom- 
mon are  met  with. 

The  geography  of  plants  is  of  such  interest  to  the  botanist, 
that  he  ought  to  let  slip  no  opportuni^  of  promoting  our 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  science.  Inere  can  hanfly,  in 
my  opinion,  a  doubt  exist  that  the  geological  structure  of  tiie 
district  exercises  great  influence  over  the  vegetable  produce 
tions :  or,  if  it  be  not  so,  why  do  we  find  the  plants  so  remark* 
ably  dissimilar  in  the  difl*erent  formations  ?  My  experience 
has  ever  tended  to  confirm  me  in  my  belief.  For  instance, 
the  same  plants  in  great  measure  occur  with  us  and  upon  the 
range  of  the  Hambletons,  though  thirty  miles  distant,  and 
though  the  intervening  country  is  quite  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, and  as  dissimilar  in  its  geology  as  in  the  plants  which  it 
produces.  It  mav  be  said  that  moisture,  dryness,  and  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  might  produce  this  difference ;  out 
how  is  it,  then,  that  we  find  at  the  same  altitude,  on  difierent 
habitats,  that  the  botany  is  difierent?  Much,  no  doubt, 
remains  to  be  dbcovered  on  the  subject;  and  many  facts,  in  •" 
probability,  require  correction ;  yet,  by  accurate  observa^ 
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we  may  attain  to  the  desired  correctness.  This  cannot  be 
effected,  unless  the  observers  in  different  counties  will  make 
known  their  discoveries ;  and  this,  I  trust,  will  soon  be  carried 
into  effect  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine. 

Yours,  &c. 
Richmandj  Yorkshire^  September  20.  1830.  T.  E.  I^ 


Art.  XI.  On  the  Claims  of  Vris  tuberosa  as  a  Native  ^  Irtiandy 
and  on  some  Peculiarities  in  its  Growth  and  Flowering^  By  the 
Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  A.M. 

Sir, 
I  DO  not  know  whether  botanists  in  general  are  aware  that 
the  beautiful  /ris  tuberiW  has  any  pretensions  to  be  considered 
as  native  to  Great  Britain ;  yet  its  claims  to  a  place  in  our 
indigenous  flora  are  at  least  as  strong  as  those  of  many  other 
plants  that  have  been  admitted  into  it.  Being  at  Cork  some 
years  ago,  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Drummond,  the  intelligent 
curator  of  the  botanic  garden  there,  that  the  above  iris  grew 
wild  in  that  neighourhood.  On  my  expressing  some  surprise 
at  this  intelligence,  —  surprise  almost  amounting  to  disbelief 
—  Mr.  Drummond  said,  if  I  would  only  be  at  the  pains  of  tak- 
ing about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,  he  would  convince  me 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  statement.  Accordingly  I  accompanied 
him  to  an  old  hedge-bank  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town, 
which  he  assured  me  abounded  with  it.  This  occurred  in  the 
month  of  October,  when,  of  course,  the  plant  was  entirely 
under  ground,  and  no  vestige  even  of  the  decayed  leaves  to  ble 
seen  above.  Mr.  Drummond  began  to  dig  (as  it  were  at 
random)  with  his  knife  in  the  bank,  and  in  a  very  short  time 

E resented  me  with  a  good  handful  of  the  roots,  which  I  took 
ome,  and  have  cultivated  in  the  garden  ever  since.  The 
bank,  I  should  observe,  was  composed  of  very  dry  soil,  owing 
to  the  roots  of  the  strong  old  quicksets  which  grew  upon  and 
shaded  it,  and  formed  the  fence.  In  this  apparently  unfa- 
vourable situation,  however,  Mr.  Drummond  assured  me  the 
iris  produced  flowers ;  he  also  mentioned  another  spot  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cork  where  it  occurred  wild:  I  thhik,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  it  was  near  some  old  ruin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhcK>d.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some  that  the  iris 
was  not  really  a  native  in  the  above  situations,  but  merely  the 
accidental  outcast  of  a  garden.  This,  however,  does  not 
appear  probable,  as  the  plant  is  by  no  means  common  —  I 
may  say  it  is  rare  —  in  gardens ;  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that 
it  should  have  been  planted  in  this  spot  by  some  one  who 
wished  to  naturalise  it. 
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One  circumstance  relating  to  the  culture  of  this  plant  I 
think  not  unworthy  of  being  mentioned.  The  roots  fronl 
Cork  were  procured  in  1814,  and  I  had  for  some  years  pre- 
viously cultivated  the  plant,  having  received  it  from  the  Ox- 
ford ^irden  •  ;  but  from  that  time  to  this,  though  I  tried  it  in 
various  soils  and  situations,  both  in  the  borders  and  in  pota, 
and  adopted  the  method  recommended  by  Miller  and  Curds 
in  t\\s  Botanical  Magazine,  of  putting  rubbish  under  the  roots 
to  prevent  them  from  going  too  deep  in  the  ground,  the  iris 
never  produced  a  flower  m  my  garden,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  one  year,  and  then  only  one  single  flower.  I 
gave  roots  of  it  to  a  iriend,  in  whose  garden,  situated  about 
eight  miles  distant,  they  remained  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
producing,  as  in  my  case,  no  blossoms.  All  this  is,  periiaps, 
nothing  extraordinary ;  though  it  certainly  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  plant  would  have  enjoyed  itself  at  least  as 
well  in  our  Warwickshire  gardens  as  it  did  on  the  old  dry 
bank  near  Cork.  What  I  think  remarkable  in  the  case  is, 
that  the  roots  of  the  iris,  ailer  remaining  in  my  friend's  gar- 
den for  seven  or  eight  years  unproductive,  as  above  stated,  all 
at  once  took  to  flowering  abundantly,  though  no  alteration  of 
treatment  was  adopted,  nor  any 
particular  care  or  attention  b^ 
stowed   on   their   culture.      The 

Srden  alluded  to  consbts  of  a 
^ht  dry  soil ;  the  iris  grows  in 
the  open  border,  and  in  this 
situation  has,  from  the  6rst  com- 
mencement of  its  (lowering,  con- 
tinued to  produce  flowers  pro- 
fusely every  year  since.  I  have 
seen  between  thirty  and  forty 
blossoms  out  at  a  time  on  one 
patch,  I  may  observe  that  the 
figure  of  T^ris  tuber6sa  in  the  B<^ 
tanical  Magazine,  pi.  5S1.,  is  but 
■  a  very  indifferent  representation. 
Such  of  your  readei's  as  have  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  that 
costly  and  splendid  work,  I  would  refer  to  Fihra  Grte'coy 
tab.  41.,  for  an  excellent  figure  (j%.  9.)  of  this  singular  and 
beautiful  plant  Yours,  &c 

AlUiUy  Rectory,  Nov.  18.  1830.  W.  T.  Bree. 

vera!  years  in  the  botanic  garden  during  mj 

, r  could  see  that  it  flowered,  though  it  m- 

creued  ■bundantly  by  the  roota-     The  <dd  gardener,  howerer,  toid  me 
that  it  did  occanonally  produce  flowers. 
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Art.  XII.    Account  of  a  very  large  Tree  in  Mexico,    ppmniuni* 

cated  by  James  Mease,  Esq.  M.D. 

Sir, 
In  the  year  1827,  the  American  minister  to  M<)|iiPO,  J.  R* 
Poinsett,  sent  to  the  American  Philosophical  Soci^  of  Phil- 
adelphia a  cord,  which  he  said  *^  was  brought  tp  Jaim  from 
Oaxaca,  as  the  exact  measure  of  the  circumfereip^  of  a  cy- 
press tree  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  The  person 
who  measured  the  tree  is  one  whose  word  may  \d$  relied  on  ; 
and  he  assured  Mr.  Poinsett  that  he  stretched  thf  pord  as  tig^t 
as  it  could  be  drawn  round  the  body  of  the  tret t^  The  great 
length  of  the  cord  naturally  excited  suspicion^  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  measurement ;  and  Mr.  Vaughao^  our  librarian, 
by  oraer  of  the  Society,  requested  Mr.  Poinsett  to  enquire  fur- 
ther into  the  sul^ect.  In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  of 
Sept.  6. 1827,  Mr.  Poinsett  writes  :  <^  As  you  seem  somewhat 
sceptical  about  the  size  of  the  cypress  tree,  I  addressed  a 
note  to  an  English  gentleman  lately  returned  from  Oaxaca, 
and  now  enclose  you  his  reply.     The  reply  is  as  follows :  — 

«  Mexico,  Sept.  5.  1827. 

**  My  dear  Sir,  —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  pro- 
ceed to  give  you  the  result  of  my  visit  to,  and  examination  o^ 
the  enormous  cypress  tree  in  Oaxaca,  which  has  so  much  ex- 
cited the  surprise  and  astonishment  of  travellers. 

**  The  tree  is  situated  in  the  churchyard  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Tesla,  2^  leagues  west  of  Oaxaca,  on  the  road  to  Guatemala 
per  Tehnantepec ;  and  there  are  five  or  six  other  enormous 
trees  of  the  same  class  surrounding  the  church,  equal  in  size 
to  the  largest  trees  of  the  like  class  now  growing  in  Chapul- 
tepee  or  Xmiquilpan,  in  the  state  of  Mexico ;  but  the  tree 
above  referred  to,  standing  within  the  walls  surrounding  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria,  is  the  tree  that,  from  its  enormous 
bulk,  excites  the  wonder  of  all  who  have  seen  it :  it  is  called 
by  the  natives  Sabino.     During   the  month  of  May  last  I 
breakfasted  under  it,  and  measured  the  circumference  by  the 
cord  or  lasso  of  my  horse  I  had  then  with  me.     It  requu*ed 
five  lengths  of  the  lasso  and  about  one  half  vara  more  to  com- 
plete its  span.     Upon  my  return  to  Oaxaca,  I  measured  the 
length  of  my  lasso,  which  was  exactly  9  varas ;  so  that  I  esti- 
mate the  circumference  to  be  46  varas  of  fair  measurement,  as 
I  made  allowance  (with  my  servant,  who  assisted  me  in  span- 
ning the  tree)  for  the  protuberances  in  many  parts  thereof, 
Tlie  largest  tree  in  Chapultepec  is  about  1 7  varas  in  girth  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  trees  of  the  same  class  in  Santa 
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Maria  are  about  the  same  size,  or  somewhat  smaller.  [A  Mexi- 
can vara,  Mr.  Poinsett  says,  is  SS^  English  inches ;  so  that 
the  large  tree  is  127  ft.  in  circumference.]  The  large  tree,  I 
think,  may  be  about  120  ft.  high;  and,  comparatively  to  its  bulk, 
has  but  little  foliage,  less  than  the  smaller  trees  surrounding  it 
It  moreover  appears  in  the  prime  of  its  growth,  and  has  not  a 
single  dead  branch  on  it  The  enormous  branches  that  spring 
out  of  the  trunk,  some  SO  ft.  high,  make  it  appear  (as  all  these 
trees  do)  as  if  there  were  three  or  four  trees  united.  I  have, 
however,  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  entire  tree,  as  one  entire  bark 
encircles  the  grand  trunk. 

^^  This  tree  is  an  object  of  considerable  veneration  with  the 
natives  of  the  village,  and  the  neighbouring  Indians ;  who 
in  former  times,  it  is  said,  offered  sacrifices  to  it  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Cortez,  in  his  history  of  the  conquest  of  Oaxaca,  as 
at  that  time  the  greatest  wonder  he  had  seen,  and  the  shade 
of  which  served  for  the  whole  of  his  little  army  of  Europeans* 

^^  Enormous  as  the  size  of  this  tree  may  appear,  I  am  cre- 
dibly informed  that  there  yet  exist,  in  the  roaid  to  Guatemala, 
by  the  ancient  city  of  Palenque,  now  in  ruins,  trees  of  the 
same  class,  equal  to  this  in  size,  if  not  somewhat  larger. 

"  With  great  respect,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  faithftil  servant, 

*^  Richard  Exter. 
**  His  Excellency  J.  R,  Poinsett^  Mexico!^ 

The  following  notice  of  the  trees  at  Chapultepec,  mentioned 
above,  is  from  Mr.  Ward's  Travels  in  Mexico^  vol.  ii.  p.  2S0. : — 

"  In  the  gardens  of  Chapultepec,  Mexico,  the  first  object 
that  strikes  the  eye  is  the  magnificent  cypress  (Sabino  Ahua- 
huete,  or  Cupr6ssus  disticha),  called  the  cypress  of  Monte- 
zuma. It  had  attained  its  full  growth  when  diat  monarch  was 
on  the  throne  (1520),  so  that  it  must  now  be,  at  least,  400 
years  old ;  yet  it  still  retains  all  the  vigour  of  youthfiil  vege- 
tation. The  trunk  is  41  ft.  in  circumference ;  yet  the  height  is 
so  majestic  as  to  make  even  this  enormous  mass  appear  slen- 
der. On  a  close  inspection,  it  appears  to  be  composed  of 
three  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  unite  towards  the  root  so 
closely  as  to  blend  into  one.  This  circumstance,  however,  led 
us  to  give  the  preference  to  a  second  cypress,  not  quite  equal 
to  the  first  in  circumference  (it  is  38  ft.  in  girth),  but  as  old, 
as  lofty,  and  distinguished  by  a  slight  curve  towards  the 
middle  of  the  stem,  which  gives  it  a  particularly  gracefid 
appearance.''  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Philadelphiaj  Oct.  10.  1829.  J.  M. 
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Art.  XIII.     On  raining  Trees.    By  John  M urrat,  Esq. 

F.S.A.  F.L.S.  F.G.S  &c. 

Sir, 

The  secretions  of  trees  form  a  curious  part  of  their  phy- 
siolog}',  but  the  influence  of  vegetation  on  the  atmosphere 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked,  at  least  as  far  as  it 
regards  its  meteorology. 

In  the  case  of  that  curious  genus  of  plants  the  Sarracen/o, 
in  which  the  S.  adunca  is  most  conspicuous,  the  foliaceous 
pouch  is  a  mere  reservoir,  or  cistern,  to  catch  and  retain  the 
falling  dew  or  rain.  .  In  the  ^ep^nthes  distillatoria,  or  pitcher 
plant,  the  case  is  different ;  and  analysis  proves  it  to  be  an 
evident  secretion  from  the  plant  itself,  independent  altogether 
of  tlie  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the  pitcher  before  the  lid  lias 
yet  opened.     I  may  here  state,  en  passant^  that  the  results  I 
obtained  from  a  chemical  examination  of  this  liquid  dififer 
materially  from  those  of  Dr.  Exlward  Turner,     llie  Comus 
mdscula  is  very  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  fluid  matter 
which  evolves  from  its  leaves,  and  the  willow  and  poplar, 
when  grouped  more  especially,  exhibit  the  phenomenon  in 
the  form  of  a  gentle  shower.      Prince  Maximilian,  in  his 
Travels  in  the  Brazils^  informs  us  that  the  natives  in  these 
districts  are  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  property  of 
those  hollow  leaves  that  act  as  recipients  of  the  condensed 
vapours  of  the  atmosphere ;  and,  doubtless,  these  are  sources 
where  many  tropical  animals,  as  well  as  the  wandering  savage, 
sate  their  thirst  ^^  in  a  weary  land."     The  Tillandsia  exhibits 
a  watery  feature  of  a  different  complexion :  here  the  entire 
interior  is  charged  with  such  a  supply  of  liquid,  that,  when  cut, 
it  affords  a  copious  and  refreshing  beverage  to  man.     That 
these  extraordinary  sources  of  *^  living  springs  of  water  "  are 
not  unknown  to  inferior  creation,  is  a  fact  interestingly  con- 
firmed to  us  in  the  happy  incidents  detailed  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, in  his  Travels  in  South  Africa,  where  a  species  of  mouse 
is  described  to  us,  as  storing  up  supplies  of  water  contained 
in  the  berries  of  particular  plants :  and,  in  Ceylon,  animals 
of  the  iSimia  tribe  are  said  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
iVep^nthes  distillatoria,  and  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  its 
pitcher.    The  mechanism  of  the  "  rose  of  Jericho"  (Anast^- 
tica  hierochuntina)  shows  the  susceptibility  of  plants  to  mois- 
ture in  a  very  remarkable  manner ;  and  I  have  submitted  some 
experiments  made  with  this  extraordinary  exotic,  the  inhabi- 
tant of  an  arid  sandy  soil,   to  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London.  That  succulents  should  be  found  clothing  in  patches 
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the  surface  of  the  burning  desert  is  a  phenomenon  not  the 
least  wonderful  in  the  geographical  history  of  vegetation. 

In  Cockburn's  Voyages  we  find  an  interesting  account  of  a 
tree  in  South  America,  which  yielded  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  by  a  kind  of  distillatory  process :  this  tree  was  met 
with  near  the  mountainous  district  of  Vera  Paz.  The  party 
were  attracted  to  it  from  a  distance,  the  ground  appearing 
wet  around  it ;  and  the  peculiarity  was  the  more  striking^  as 
no  rain  had  fallen  for  six  months  previous.  ^^  At  last,"  says 
he,  ^'  to  our  great  astonishment,  as  well  as  joy,  we  saw  water 
dropping,  or,  as  it  were,  distilling  fast  from  the  end  of  every 
leaf  of  this  wonderful  tree ;  at  least  it  was  so  with  us,  who 
had  been  labouring  four  days  through  extreme  heat  without 
receiving  the  least  moisture,  and  were  now  almost  expiring 
for  want  of  it"  The  testimony  of  travellers  is  too  oflen 
enshrined  among  the  fabulous ;  and  their  credentials  either 
altogether  rejected  by  some,  or  at  least  received  ^*  cum  grano 
salis."  Bruce  of  Kinnaird  forms  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  this  kind,  and  the  caricature  of  Baron  Munchau- 
sen consigned  the  whole  to  sarcasm  and  ridicule ;  and  yet  the 
time  is  come  when  the  more  remarkable  circumstances  and 
phenomena  mentioned  by  this  traveller,  verified  by  Lord 
Valentia,  Mr.  Salt,  &C.,  are  received  as  well  accredited  facts. 
The  curious  phenomenon  mentioned  by  Cockburn  finds  an 
interesting  and  beautiful  counterpart  in  two  plants ;  namely, 
the  Ci&lla  aethiopica  and  AgapAnthus  umbellatus,  in  both  of 
which,  afler  a  copious  watering,  the  waterwill.be  seen  to 
drop  from  the  tips  of  the  leaves ;  a  phenomenon,  as  far  as  I 
know,  not  hitherto  recorded. 

The  great  rivers  of  the  continent  of  Europe  have  their 
source  ox  supply  in  the  glaciers ;  but  many  of  the  rivers  in  the 
New  World  owe  their  origin  to  the  extensive  forests  of  Ame- 
rica, and  their  destruction  might  dry  up  many  a  rivulet,  and 
thus  again  convert  the  luxuriant  valley  into  an  arid  and  sterile 
waste;  carried  farther,  the  principle  extends  to  the  great 
features  of  the  globe.  What  the  glaciers  effect  among  the 
hiffher  regions  of  the  Alps,  the  Pinus  Cimbra  and  Z^lLrix  com- 
munis accomplish  at  lower  elevations ;  and  many  a  mountaui 
rivulet  owes  its  existence  to  their  influence.  It  rains  ofien  in 
,  the  woodlands  when  it  rains  nowhere  else ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
trees  and  woods  modify  the  hygrometric  character  of  a  coun- 
try :  and  I  doubt  not  but,  by  a  judicious  disposal  of  trees  of 
particular  kinds,  many  lands  now  parched  up  with  drought, 
as,  for  example,  in  some  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  might  be 
reclaimed  from  that  sterility  to  which  they  are  unhappily 
doomed. 
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In  Glass's  History  of  the  Canary  Islands  we  have  "^tlie  de^ 
scriptian  of  a  peculiar  tree  in  the  Island  of  ICerro,  which  19 
the  means  of  supplying  the  inhabitants,  man  as  well  as 
inferior  animals,  with  water ;  an  island  which,  but  for  this 
marvellous  adjunct,  would  be  uninhabitable  «id  abandoned. 
The  tree  is  called  Jtl  by  the  people  of  the  island,  and  has 
attiached  to  it  the  epithet  garse^  or  sacred.  It  is  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  rock  terminating  the  district  called  T^tUatre^ 
which  leads  from  the  shore*  A  doud  of  vapour,  which  seems 
to  rise  from  the  sea,  is  impelled  towards  it ;  and  being  con-r 
densed  by  the  foliage  of  the  tree,  the  rain  falls  into  a  large 
tank,  from  which  it  is  measured  out  by  individuab  set  apart 
for  that  purpose  by  the  authorities  of  the  island. 

In  confirmation  of  a  circumstance  primdjacie  so  incrediblev 
I  have  here  to  record  a  phenomenon,  witnessed  by  myself^ 
eoually  extraordinary.  I  had  frequently  observed,  in  avenues 
of  trees,  that  the  entire  ground  engrossed  by  their  shady 
foliage  was  completely  saturated  with  moisture;  and  that 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  fog,  when  the  ground  without 
their  pale  was  completely  parched,  the  wet  which  fell  firom 
their  branches  more  resembled  a  gentle  shower  than  any 
thing  else ;  and  in  investigating  the  phenomenon  which  I  am 
disposed  to  consider  entirely  electricalj  1  think  the  elm  exhi* 
bits  this  feature  more  remarkably  than  any  other  tree  of  the 
forest.  I  never,  however,  was  more  astonished  than  I  was  in 
the  month  of  September  last,  on  witnessing  a  very  striking  ex* 
ample  of  this  description.  I  had  taken  an  early  walk,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Stafford  to  Lichfield :  a  dense  fi^  pr»< 
vailed,  but  the  road  was  dry  and  dusty^  while  it  was  auite 
otherwise  with  the  line  of  a  few  Lombardy  poplars  ;  for  from 
them  it  rained  so  plentifully^  and  so  fast,  that  any  one  of 
them  might  have  been  used  as  an  admirable  shower  bath,  and 
the  constant  stream  of  water  siqpplied  by  the  aggregate  wouk} 
(had  it  been  directed  into  a  proper  channel)  have  been  found 
quite  sufficient  to  turn  an  ordinary  mill. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  Murray; 

February  4.  1829. 

P.  S.  —  I  have  met  with  the  iZana  arb6rea  in  the  Canton  of 
the  Vallais,  and  I  have  described  it  in  my  Beauties  qfSmtxerm  ^ 
land  £noticed  VoL  11.  p.  360.],  as  employed  in  the  way  you 
have  mentioned  in  Vol.  II.  p.  79. 
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Art.  XIV.  Same  Remarks  on  the  Sprifig  tf  1830,  as  eompoftd 
with  that  of  1829,  vnth  a  Calendar  mowing  ike  Difference  €^  the 
Two  Seasons.    By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Brbs,  M^  A. 

The  extraordinarily  fine  and  warm  weather  which  occurred 
last  spring  was  accompanied,  as  might  be  expected,  with  some 
corresponding  unusually  early  appearances  in  the  calendar  of 
nature :  and  as  the  previous  spripg  (viz.  that  of  1829)  was  aA 
remarkable  for  being  a  cold  and  late  one,  it  strikes  me  that  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  a  few  instances,  to  contrast  die 
two,  by  presenting  in  parallel  columns  the  dates  of  certain 
natural  occurrences  in  each,  with  a  view  to  show  the  difference 
of  the  two  seasons,  and  the  influence  it  had  on  various  sub- 
jects of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  The  remarkaUy 
fine  weather  alluded  to  in  1830  occurred  at  the  end  of  March ; 
I  have  not  therefore  thought  it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  I 
have  in  view,  to  commence  the  contrasting  calendar  earlier 
than  towards  the  middle  of  that  month,  nor  to  extend  it 
beyond  the  end  of  May.  I  have  to  regret  that  my  calendar 
for  1829  is  rather  scanty;  where  no  correspondii^  date» 
therefore,  is  found  in  the  column  for  that  year,  the  particular 
occurrence  was  not  noted,  llie  warm  weather  cnanged  on 
the  last  day  of  March,  with  cold  rain  in  the  afternoon.  April 
1  St  was  cold^  witli  storms  of  n^n  and  snow  towards  the  middle 
of  the  day.  During  April  2d  and  3d  there  was  an  exceed- 
ingly heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  was  succeeded  by  frosts  so 
severe  as  entirely  to  destroy,  in  many  situations,  me  buds  of 
the  walnut,  though  they  had  scarcely  begun  to  open,  and  were 
still  almost  within  their  close  winter  covering.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  sudden  alteration  of  tlie  weather  must  have  given  a 
great  check  to  vegetation,  and  to  the  appearance  of  insects 
and  summer  birds:  the  redstart,  heard  March  S  1st, did  not 
appear  again  nor  resume  its  twittering  note  till  April  7th ;  and 
tne  blackcap,  heard  March  50th,  not  till  April  8th ;;  P6ntia 
r^pas  (small  garden  white  butterfly)  and  P<dy6nmiatus  Argioluf 
(azure  blue  butterfly )9  seen  on  the  wing  March  !l^8th  and  29th, 
were  not  observed  again,  the  former  till  April  9th,  and  the 
latter  not  ti^  the  18th  of  the  month.  The  effects  of  the  severe 
frosty  nights  on  trees  seemed  to  differ  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  to  be  most  destructive  in  the  lower  situatk)ns : 
for  example,  a  sycamore  tree  below  the  bottom  of  my  garden, 
which  was  in  lea^  was  entirely  cut  off,  so  that  it  never  reco- 
vered its  beauty  and  verdure  through  the  summer ;  while 
another  of  the  same  species  on  the  premises,  not  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  distant,  a  much  loftier  tree,  and  in  a  higher 
and  more  exposed  situation^  was  scarcely  injured  at  alL 
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Eemarks  on  the  Spring  qflSSO, 


If  there  ever  was  a  season  in  which,  perhaps,  more  than  in 
any  other  we  might  have  expected  the  early  arrival  of  the 
swallow  tribe,  it  was  the  spring  of  1830:  but  according  to 
my  own  observations,  exhibited  in  the  following  calendar, 
none  made  their  appearance  much  before  the  usual  period. 
The  house  swallow,  indeed,  was  rather  early  (April  9th)  ; 
but  the  swift  by  no  means  so  (May  5th) ;  and  the  marten,  at 
least  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  remarkably  late  (May 
10th).  *  I  confess  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
J/ir6ndines  earlier,  as  I  had  expected ;  for  it  occurred  to  me 
that,  had  any  individuals  remained  with  us  in  a  torpid  state 
during  the  winter,  the  extraordinarily  fine  weather  at  the  end 
of  March  would  undoubtedly  have  called  them  into  life  and  ae* 
tivity.  I  am  informed,  however,  on  authority  which  I  have  no 
reason  to  question,  that  a  large  flight  of  ^rundines  (of  which 
species  I  could  not  ascertain,  probably  sand-martens)  was  ob- 
served by  many  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tamworth, 
sportmg  over  the  river  on  the  29th  of  March  ;  several  were  a(so 
seen  by  different  persons  near  Coventry  as  early  as  April  4th  ; 
swifts  f  ,  too,  at  the  latter  place  on  April  30th.  In  the  follow- 
ing calendar  I  have  recorded  only  what  fell  under  my  own 
personal  observation ;  without,  however,  in  the  least  doubting 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  by  others. 

To  those  articles  which  are  the  earliest  instances  of  their 
kind  I  ever  happened  to  have  noticed  a  double  asterisk  is 
affixed  (thus  •*) :  — 


Apricot  tree  flowered 
^nemdne  nemordsa  flowered 
Blackbird  sung  ... 

ifpis  terr^ris  app«ured  1 

'Willow  wren  (Salvia  7V6chilii8)  sung  J 
ifpis  reti^sa  appeared 
Gon^ptervx  rnamni  appeared 
Van^sa  Vo  appeared  1 

Pump-borer  (least  woodpecker)  heard  J 
**Polydmmatu8  Arj^olui  appeared! 
P6nti0  rapae  appeared  |- 

Cherry  tree  flowered  J 


1830. 
March  11 

1829. 

17 
19 

Aprils 

24 

25t 
26 

17 
13 

27 

28§ 

May  10 

April  17 
18 

*  I  have  no  doubt  martens  were  to  be  seen  long  before  the  above  date  ^ 
but  I  did  not  see  one  previously  myself,  though  I  was  on  the  look  out  for 
them. 

iMy  informant,  an  accurate  observer,  remarks  that  swifts  generally 
e  their  first  appearance  towards  the  evening. 
%  If  credit  may  be  given  to  newspaper  intelligence,  a  swarm  of  bees 
was  hived  on  the  25th  of  March  at  Long  Itchington,  in  this  county. 
Coventry  Mercury  for  March  28.  1830. 
$  Thd  thermomeler  this  day  stood  at  64*  exposed  on  a  north  wdl^ 
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•♦Bombyiius  major  appeared 

Blackcap  sung 

Vanessa  urticse  appeared 

**i4^pis  muscoruro  appeared 

Pear  tree  flowered 

Flola  canina  flowered 

♦♦Redstart  sung 

Fieldfares  and  redwings  last  seen 

Plum  tree  flowered  (£ll  flower) 

Lesser  pett^chaps  (Sylvia  hippolais)  sung  1 

P6ntia  napi  appeared  J 

Swallows f  (H,  rustica)  appeared! 

JIfeHtta  fulva  appeared  |-     - 

Blackthorn  flowered  (full  flower)  J 

Nightingale  sung 

O&ltha  paltstris  flowered 

Stell^ria  Holdstea,  flowered 

Cardkvaine  prat^nsis  flowered 

Wild  cowslip  flowered        -  - 

Kespa  communis  appeared 

P6ntia  card&mines  appeared 

Apple  tree  flowered 

Hipp^rchia  Mg^iia  appeared 

Cuckoo  sung  % 

Poly6mmatus  Argiolui  appeared  in  a  &ded 

stated 
5cflla  nutans  flowered 
Veronica  Chamse^drys  flowered 
♦♦Lib^ula  viivo  (least  dragon-fly)  appeared  1 
iS>p4rtium  ^coparium  flowered  J 

Hawthorn  flowered  1 

P6ntia  brdssics  appeared         f  '  " 

Oe6metra  cratsegata  appeared  J 


1830. 
March  29 


30 


31 
April  !♦ 
4 

8 


9 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
23 

25 

26 
27 

28 
May  3 


1829. 
April  17 
11 
May  11 

April  21 
8 
7 

8 

15 

May  10 

April  17 

19 

30 

21 

May  4 

April  18 

May  11 
10 

April  26 


21 
May  12 


9 
30 


♦  I  failed  to  notice  the  last  appearance  of  these  birds  in  the  spring  of 
1829 ;  b^t  it  may  be  st^«d,  that  they  usually  stay  with  us  till  towards  the 
end  of  .^quil,  and  occasionally  some  are  seen  the  bc^ning  of  May,  and 
even  later. 

+  Four  appeared  at  the  same  time. 

f  I  did  not  myself  hear  the  cuckoo  till  this  day,  but  an  intelligent 
countryman  assured  me  that  he  was  positive  he  heard  it  on  the  29th  of 
March,  and  again,  most  distinctly,  on  the  1 2th  of  April.  The  cuckoo,  it 
should  seem,  when  it  first  commences  its  song  in  the  spring,  usually  sings 
very  early  in  the  morning;  and  accordingly  is  likely  to  be  first  heard  by 
labouring  people  who  are  stirring  betimes  about  their  occupations.  I  should 
have  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  information  of  the  cuckoo  having  been 
heard  so  early  as  the  29th  of  March,  were  it  not  that  my  informant  is  in 
the  habit  of  attending  to  the  notes  and  appearances  of  our  summer  birds ; 
and  I  generally  find  tnat  the  cuckoo  has  oeen  first  heard  by  him,  when  be 
has  been  up  early  shepherding,  a  considerable  time  before  I  have  heard  it 
myself. 

§  The  fiuled  condition  in  which  I  observed  this  little  butterfly  on  the 
25th  of  April,  with  its  wings  battered  and  torn,  shows  that  even  at  this 
early  period  the  insect  must  have  been  out  on  the  wing  a  considerable 
time. 
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Springs  qflSSO  and  1829  compared. 


**LibdliiIa  depr^ssa  appeared 
**        quadrimaculkta  appeared 
•♦        sr'^nea  appealed 
**Melit8e^a  £upnr6syiur  appeared 
**Pan6rpa  communis  appeared 
Swifts  appeared 
/iVranibs  us  auratus  appeared 
**Cockdiafer  appeared 
Martens  appeared 
Chr^sis  ignUa  appeared 
(}emnetra  implicaria 
Lib^ula  puala  appeared  1 
Large  May-fly  appeared    J 
^ca»b»'us  hordeola  appeared 


1830. 
May  4 

5 

7 

8 

10 

14 

17 

21 
29 


1829. 

Jane  2 
2 


May    3 


i^ril  23 

fifay  29 
29 


It  will  immediately  appear,  on  looking  at  the  above  calendar^ 
that  in  every  instance  of  comparison  the  occurrences  were  con- 
siderably earlier  in  1830  than  in  1829,  with  the  exception  of 
three  (viz.  flowering  of  /Scilla  niitans,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  swifts  and  martens)  which  were  later,  and  one  (viz.  the 
appearance  of  Scarabse'us  horticola)  which  took  place  on  the 
same  day  in  both  seasons. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportmiity  to  record  the  last  appear- 
ance of  our  British  Ifirundines  in  the  autumn  of  the  present 
year: — Swallow,  Oct.  12.;  Marten,  Oct. 5.;  Swifts,  Aug»26» 

The  swallows  and  martens  had  for  the  most  part  disappeared 
in  this  neighbourhood  by  the  end  of  September :  I  observed 
many  of  both  species  at  Kenilworth  on  October  5th  j  several 
swallows  at  Allesley  on  the  7th  and  10th ;  and,  lastly,  one  on 
October  1 2th.  I  could  not  observe  a  swift  in  this  parish  aft^r 
August  Sd.  Many  were  still  left  at  Warwick  on  August  1 1  th  ; 
and  some  continued  there  till  the  16th.  On  the  26th  of  the 
same  month  I  observed  two  flying  high  in  the  air  between 
Corley  and  Fillongley  (adjoining  parishes  to  this),  and,'  as  I 
conclude,  on  their  travel  for  other  climes,  as  they  were  soon 
beyond  the  range  of  my  vision. 

The  late  cold,  wet,  and  sunless  summer  was,  of  course, 
exceedingly  unfavourable  to  the  appearance  of  diurnal  lepi- 
dopterous  insects.  On  the  23d  of  July  I  could  see  but  a 
single  exam])le  of  Arg^nni^  Paphia  (silvei -washed  ft-itillary) 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  woods  in  this  parish,  where  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  insect  in  some  abund- 
ance. A  solitary  specimen  of  Vanessa  To  appeared  on  Sep- 
tember 20lh.  During  the  whole  autumn  I  could  observe  no 
specimen  of  C^thia  c^dui,  nor  of  Vanessa  C.  ^Ibum ;  and 
but  one  only  of  Vanessa  Atalanta  on  the  18th  of  October, 
evidently  just  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  on  that  day. 
Scarcely  a  specimen,  indeed,  was  to  be  seen  even  of  the  very 
common  Vanessa  urticae. 
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Art.  I.    Insed  Architecture:  forming  VoL  III.  of  the  Library  of 
JEntertttining  Knowledge.     12ino.     London,  1829. 

The  high  price  of  books  is  a  subject  on  which^  whatever 
might  have  been  the  case  formerly^  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  for  complaint  in  the  present  day.  We  do  hot  mean 
that  there  is  not  as  great  a  number  of  costly  and  splendid 
works  published  now  as  ever,  but  that  there  is  also  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  cheap  ones*  This  is  readily  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  more  general  diffusion  of  education;  an  increasing 
taste  for  reading  and  thirst  for  acquiring  knowledge  having 
called  forth  the  exertions  of  a  corresponding  class  of  editors 
and  authors  to  meet  the  public  demand.  Accordingly  there 
have  of  late  been  so  many  new  editions  of  sterling  books,  as 
well  as  entirely  new  works  published  at  a  low  or  very  mode- 
rate price,  that  any  one  may  now,  for  a  comparatively  small 
sum  of  moni^y,  procure  a  tolerable  library,  sufficient  for  most 
practical  purposes ;  provided  only  he  be  willing  to  forego  the 
enjojnfnent  of  such  luxuries  as  portly  quartos,  coloured  plates, 
hot-pressed  paper,  and  meadows  of  margin.  We  have  lately 
purchased  a  neat  litde  podcet  edition  of  White's  Natural  His- 
tory of  Setbomej  enricned  too  with  additional  notes  by  Sir 
William  Jardine,  for  Ss.  6d, ;  and  the  book  now  before  us, 
Insect  Architecture,  consisting  of  more  than  400  closely  printed 
duodecimo  pages,  and  adorned  with  160  illustrative  wood- 
cuts, is  offered  to  the  public  at  the  very  low  cost  of  4^ 

In  a  former  Number  of  our  Magazine  (VoL  III.  p.  80.), 
when  speaking  of  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Kncndedge  (of 
which  insect  Architecture  forms  one  volume),  we  briefly  alluded 
to  this  ^*  singularly  interesting  and  entertaining  "  work,  and 
then  promised,  when  the  second  part  appeared,  to  review  the 
whole  more  at  length.  This  pledge  we  would  now  redeem. 
It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  enter  upon  a  complete  and 
regular  analysis  of  the  work ;  a  plan  which  would  involve  us 
in  the  necessity  either  of  doing  little  more  than  transcribing 
the  table  of  contents,  or  of  transferring  to  our  own  pages  too 
considerable  a  portion  of  the  volume  before  us.     We  shall 
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content  ourselves,  therefore,  after  having  made  a  few  general 
remarks  bearing  upon  the  popular  mode  of  studying  natural 
history,  with  giving,  by  way  of  specimen,  such  extracts  as, 
we  trust,  may  induce  our  readers  to  have  recourse  to  the  book 
itself,  if  indeed  there  be  any  of  our  readers,  our  insect-loving 
readers,  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  it. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  learn,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Vig3rs  *,  the  enormous  extent  to  which  this  work  has 
been  circulated.  *^  Another  striking  feature  in  modem  zoo- 
logy," says  Mr.  Vigors,  ^'  is  one  to  which  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  allude :  die  publication  of  popular  treatises  on 
the  subject  The  extent  to  which  some  of  the  more  valuable 
of  these  productions  have  been  lately  circulated,  —  I  shall 
instance  more  particularly  the  Menageries  and  the  volumes  cm 
Insect  Architectw-e^  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  —  not  only 
proves  the  popularity  of  the  science,  but  points  out  one  of  the 
powerful  causes  that  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  it.  When 
I  mention  to  you  that  copies  of  these  publications  have  been 
disseminated  by  tens  of  thousands,  you  may  calculate  not 
merely  how  many  readers  participate  in  the  delights  <^  the 
study,  but  how  many  of  them  may  be  induced,  from  the 
]:enisal,  to  become  observers  of  nature,  if  not  active  coopera- 
tors  in  the  science." 

The  time,  we  trust,  is  now  gone  by,  or  nearly  so,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  regular  defence  of  any  branch 
of  natural  history.  ^*  Cui  bono  ?"  however,  is  a  question  still 
sometimes  put  to  us ;  and  the  answer  often  given  in  reply^ 
though  peHectly  true  and  just,  as  far  as  it  goes,  —  and  the  one, 
moreover,  of  all  others,  perhaps,  most  likely  to  have  weight 
with  many  who  make  the  enquiry,  —  is  yet,  we  think,  neither 
the  only  nor  the  best  answer  of  which  the  question  admits. 
When  taunted  with  the  frivolity  of  the  study,  and  demanded, 
"  What  is  the  use  of  natural  history  ?*  the  student  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  defend  his  pursuit  by  referring  to  its  utility  as 
connected  with  commerce,  the  arts,  medicine,  and  domestic 
economy.  Now  this  view  of  the  utility  of  natural  history  ia 
undoubtedly  just;  but,  we  think,  the  pursuit  has  other  and 
better  claims  on  our  attention.  Nor  indeed,  in  point  of  fact, 
does  bare  utility  supply  the  motive  by  which  tne  generality 
are  actuated  in  taking  up  the  study.  If  it  were  asked,  ^^  What 
is  the  use  of  hunting,  shooting,  or  fishing  ?  "  no  sportsman,  we 
apprehend,  would  think  of  answering,  that  it  is  in  the  one 

*  See  his  Address  at  the  Anniversary  Mseting  of  the  Zoological  Ciub^ 
Vol.  III.  p.  223. 
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case  the  destruction  of  a  noxious  animal ;  or  in  the  others, 
the  supply  of  the  table  with  game  or  fish,  llie  noxious  anif 
mal)  as  every  one  knows,  might  be  destroyed  far  more  readily 
and  effectually,  and  the  game  and  fish  procured  at  much  less 
expense  of  time  and  labour,  by  other  means*  Any  one  pos^ 
sessed  of  right  sentiments  on  the  subject,  would  rather  be 
inclined  to  refer  us  to  the  exhilarating  pleasures  of  the  chase 
(man  being  by  nature  a  sporting^  animal),  the  manly  and 
wholesome  exercise,  the  display  of  skill  and  ingenuity  requi- 
site to  insure  success,  the  beautiful  and  varied  scenes  of 
nature  to  which  the  followers  of  field  sports  are  necessarily 
introduced,  &c.  In  like  manner  may  natural  history,  over 
and  above  the  consideration  of  its  direct  and  palpable  utility, 
be  recommended  purely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  continual 
source  of  rational  amusement,  a  delightful  exercise  of  the 
mind,  an  innocent — we  had  almost  said  b  pious — recreation  : 
for  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  maxim  so  often 
quoted,  that  ^^  the  contemplation  of  Nature  raises  the  mind 
up  to  Nature's  God."  All  the  works  of  the  Creator  are 
worthy  of  being  "  sought  out "  by  his  rational  creatures : 
we  make  no  doubt  they  were  desigtied  to  be  so,  and  designed 
moreover  to  afford  us  both  useful  and  agreeable  instruction. 
Solomon  sends  us  to  the  ant  to  learn  wisdom  f ;  an  inspired 
prophet  refers  to  "  the  stork  and  the  swallow,*'  as  knowing 
their  "  appointed  times,"  and  "  the  time  of  their  coming."  % 
Our  Saviour  himself  directs  our  attention  to  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  the  lilies  of  the  field,  in  order  to  inculcate  an  impor- 
tant moral  lesson  $ ;  and  St.  Paul  refutes  the  philosophical 
gainsayers,  and  illustrates  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  by  an  argument  drawn  from  the  ordinary  process 
of  vegetation.  ||  And  again  (though  we  have  no  scriptural 
authority  for  so  appl3dng  the  subject),  who  that  watches  the 
caterpillar  passing  into  the  death-Uke  condition  of  a  chrysalis, 
and  1  hence  issuing  forth  a  brilliant  butterfly,  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  obvious  and  beautiful  analogy  between  the 
different  states  of  insect  life  and  the  present  and  future  con- 
dition of  our  own  existence  !  To  a  thoughtful  mind,  indeed, 
all  nature  abounds  with  objects  which  may  be  turned  to  ad- 
vantage 4- ;  and  he  who  will  but  be  at  the  pains  to  reflect  a 
little  on  what  he  sees  around  hi]m,  may 

**  Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  living  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 


*  Ofypcvruroc.    Aristotle.  f  Prov.  vi.  6. 

t  Jer.  viii.  7.  $  Matt.  vL  26.  ^8.  ||  1  Cor.  xv.  36.  &c. 

4  '*  In  a  moral  view  I  shall  not,  I  believe,  be  contradicted  when  1  say, 
that,  if  one  train  of  thinking  be  more  desirable  than  another,  it  is  that  which 
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nor  encumber  himself  with  much  of  the  Jargon  and 
ities  of  science,  before  he  can  be  brought,  with  such  a  book 
in  his  hands,  to  take  an  interest  and  a  pleasure  in  the  obsenr- 
ance  of  insects.     When  we  speak  of  "  the  jargon  of  science^ 
we  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood,  nor  to  have  it  supposed  finr 
a  moment  that  we  underrate  the  value  and  importance  of 
purely  scientific  works ;  quite  the  contrary ;  we  readily  admit 
their  utility,  and  the  pleasure  they  afford  to  such  as  have 
already  acquired  a  taste  for  natural  history.     Nevertheless 
we  consider  them  as  means,  not  as  ends.     For  ourselves^  we 
could  with  much  satisfaction  pore  over  the  scientific  pages  oS 
a  system  of  entomology  or  botany,  by  the  hour  together. 
But  we  much  doubt  whether  the  perusal  of  such  systems  in 
the^r^^  instance^  be  the  best  way  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  a 
beginner  a  love  for  the  study  of  nature.     We  may  be  erro- 
neous in  our  opinion ;  but  it  does  appear  to  us,  that  this 
would  be  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  and  adopting  a  method 
which,  so  far  from  being  the  most  likely  to  insure  success, 
would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  the  directly  opposite 
effect  of  disgusting  the  student,  and  deterring  him  from  the 
pursuit  altogether.    We  feel  confident,  at  least,  that  very  many 
persons,  when  put  in  the  right  track,  are  capable  of  deriving 
much  rational  amusement  from  the  study  of  nature,  who  yet 
could  never  be  trained  by  book-learning  to  become  tliorough 
scientific  naturalists.     Let  but  a  taste  for  the  subject  be  once 
imbibed,  and  the  student  will  afterwards  naturally  be  led  to 
aim  at  higher  attainments,  and  seek  for  further  information ; 
by  degrees  he  will  wish  to  become  acquainted  in  some  measure 
with  the  nomenclature,  arrangement,  and  classification  of  the 
objects  he  studies,  and  with  the  systems  to  which  they  have 
been  reduced.     It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  scientific   entomology  or 
botany  would  require  more  time  and  attention  than  most  men 
can  afford  to  devote  to  such  pursuits.    Eminence  in  either  de- 
partment demands  almost  ^*  a  whole  man."    Accordingly  the 
great  luminaries  in  natural  history,  as  in  other  sciences,  are 
necessarily  few  in  number :  "  apparent  rari  —  in  gurgito  vas- 
to."  •    We  do  not  regret  this  circumstance ;  our  object  in  re- 
commending these  pursuits  not  being  so  much  the  formation 
of  one  or  two  first-rate  naturalists,  as  of  a  very  large  number  of 
observers  of  nature.     In  short,  we  have  ourselves  found  such 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  rational  pleasure  in  natural  history,—^ 
we  feel  so  indebted  to  the  pursuit  for  the  recreation  it  hais 
affi)rded  us,  that  we  cannot  but  wish  to  see  it  become  popular 
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Few,  scattered,  floating  on  the  vast  abyss."     Trapp^s  Tram. 
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with  the  generality,  in  order  that  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  our  fellow-creatures  may  partake  of  the  same  benefits  with 
ourselves,  deriving  amusement  and  instruction  from  the  rich 
stores  which  their  Creator  has  every  where  bountifully  strewed 
around  them. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  these  general  remarks  to  the 
book  which  has  called  them  forth,  and  whose  title  stands  at 
the  head  of  our  present  article.  Insect  Architecturcj  as  its 
name  implies,  treats  of  that  portion  of  the  economy  of  insects 
which  is  more  particularly  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
their  nests  and  habitations.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in 
stating  that  the  work  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Rennie.  To 
him,  at  all  events,  we  are  indebted  for  many  interesting  facts 
and  valuable  remarks,  the  result  of  his  own  personal  expe- 
rience and  observation.  The  author,  whoever  he  may  be, 
has  executed  his  plan  with  much  taste  and  ability,  and,  what 
is  more,  with  a  right  feeling  throughout ;  nor  will  it  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  work  to  state,  that  no  inconsid^able 
portion  of  its  contents  consists  of  little  more  than  a  compil- 
ation—  indeed  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise  —  from  the 
writings  of  previous  authors  of  established  reputation :  for  in 
a  popular  treatise,  like  the  present,  the  author,  we  think, 
would  be  much  to  blame  had  he  failed  to  avail  himself  of 
the  labours  of  his  predecessors  as  often  as  it  might  suit  his 
purpose.  The  introductory  chapter  is  an  able  and  interest- 
ing essay  in  defence  and  recommendation  of  the  study  of 
insects.  We  gladly  extract  the  following  passage,  the  senti- 
ments of  which  are  so  much  in  unison  with  our  own :  — 

**  The  exercise  of  that  habit  of  observatioii  which  can  alone  make  a  natu- 
ralist, *  an  out-of>door  naturalist,'  as  Daines  Barrin^on  called  himself,  ia 
well  calculated  to  strengthen  even  the  most  practical  and  merely  useful 
powers  of  the  mind.  One  of  the  most  valuable  mental  acquirements  is  the 
power  of  discriminating  among  things  which  differ  in  many  minute  points, 
out  whose  general  similarity  of  appearance  usually  deceives  the  common 
observer  into  a  belief  of  their  identity.  Entomology,  in  this  point  of  view, 
is  a  study  peculiarlv  adapted  for  youth.  According  to  our  experience,  it  is 
excecKiingly  difficult  for  persons  arrived  at  manhood  to  acquire  tlus  power 
of  discrimination ;  but,  m  early  life,  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
or  teacher  will  render  it  comparative!  v  easy.  In  this  study  the  knowledge 
of  things  should  go  along  with  that  of  words.  *  If  names  perish,*  says  Lin- 
naeus, *  the  knowledge  o?  things  perishes  also ;'  and  without  names  how  can 
any  one  communicate  to  another  the  knowlc^l^e  he  has  acquired  relative 
to  any  particular  fiict,  either  of  physiology,  habit,  utility,  or  kxniity  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  mere  catalogue  learning  is  as  much  to  be  rejected  as  the 
loose  generalisations  of  the  despisers  of  classification  and  nomenclature. 
To  name  a  plant,  or  an  insect,  or  a  bird,  or  a  quadruped  rightly,  is  one  stqi 
towards  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it ;  but  it  is  not  the  knowledge  itself.  U 
is  the  means,  and  not  the  eD{  in  natural  history,  as  in  every  other  science.'* 
(p.  12.) 
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Our  author's  remarks,  too,  on  collections  of  insects  are»  we 
think,  sound  and  judicious.  He  does  not  allow  ^^  the  collect- 
ing of  specimens  only,  or,  as  the  French  expressly  call  them, 
chips  {echaniillons\  to  be  called  a  study.  The  mere  collector/' 
he  says,  *^  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  justly  considered  as  a  natur- 
alist." On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  condemn  or  despise 
the  practice  as  a  useless  or  frivolous  employment,  onfy  he  is 
anxious  to  place  it  on  its  true  and  proper  footing,  nut  our 
author  shall  speak  for  himself:  — 

**  A  collection  of  insects  is  to  the  true  naturalist  what  a^^ollection  of 
medals  is  to  the  accurate  student  of  history.  The  mere  collector  w1k> 
looks  only  to  the  shining  wings  of  the  one  or  the  green  rust  of  the  other, 
derives  little  knowledge  from  nis  pursuit.  But  the  cabinet  of  the  entoimo- 
logist  becomeer  rich  in  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  contemplation,  when 
he  regards  it  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  scienufic  enquiry.  What,  for  instance, 
can  be  so  delkhtfiu  as  to  examine  the  wonderful  variety  of  structure  in 
this  portion  of  the  creation,  and,  above  all,  to  trace  the  beautiful  grada- 
tions by  which  one  species  runs  into  another.  Their  differences  are  so 
minute,  that  an  unpractised  eye  would  proclaim  their  identity ;  and  vet 
when  the  species  are  separated,  and  not  very  distantly,  they  become  visible 
even  to  the  common  observer.  It  is  in  examinations  such  as  these  that 
the  naturalist  finds  a  delight  of  the  highest  order.  While  it  is  thus  one 
of  the  legitimate  objects  of  his  study  to  attend  to  minute  differences  of 
structure,  form,  and  colouring,  he  is  not  less  interested  in  the  investigation 
of  habits  and  economy ;  and  in  this  respect  the  insect  world  is  inexnaust- 
ibly  rich.  We  find  herein  examples  of  mstinct  to  parallel  those  of  all  the 
larger  animab,  whether  they  are  solitary  or  social ;  and  innumerable  others 
besides,  altogether  unlike  those  manifested  in  the  superior  departments  of 
animated  nature.*'  (p.  16.) 

They  who  have  paid  but  little  or  no  attention  to  the  sub* 
ject,  are  not  only  ignorant  of  the  immense  number  of  species 
to  be  found  in  the  msect  world,  but  are  also  quite  unconscious 
of  the  differences  and  distinctions  observable  among  such  as 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  combine  imder  one  common 
denomination.  They  will  be  equally  surprised,  perhaps,  to- 
learn  that  the  operations  of  these  little  creatures  in  many 
cases  bear  considerable  resemblance  or  analogy  to  those  of 
our  own  mechanics.  Thus^  for  example,  besides  the  common 
hive  bee,  which  is  more  or  less  known  to  every  body,  there 
are  others,  also,  of  the  same  family,  which,  from  the  above 
circumstance,  have  been  denominated  mason  bees,  mining  bees, 
carpenters,  upholsterers,  carders,  &c.  The  carpenter  bee, 
which  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  insect,  constructs  its 
nest  in  decajring  wood,  which  it  industriously  scoops  out  for 
the  purpose,  and  lines  its  cells  with  circular  pieces  of  leaves, 
cutting  them  from  the  living  plant  with  great  expedition  and 
the  exactest  nicety. 

**  Let  us  compare,"  says  our  author,  ''  the  progress  of  this  little  joiner 
with  a  human  artisan  — one  who  has  been  long  practised  in  his  trade. 
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and  has  the  most  perfect  and  complicated  tools  fbr  his  assistance.  The 
bee  has  learned  nothing  by  practice;  she  makes  her  nest  but  once  in 
her  life,  but  it  is  then  as  complete  and  finished  as  if  she  had  made  a 
thousand.  She  has  no  pattern  before  her;  but  the  Architect  of  all 
things  has  impressed  a  plan  upon  her  mind,  which  she  can  realise  without 
scale  or  compasses.  Her  two  sharp  teeth  are  the  only  tools  with  which 
she  is  provided  for  her  laborious  work ;  and  yet  she  bores  a  tunnel,  twelve 
times  the  length  of  her  own  body,  with  peater  ease  than  the  workman  who 
bores  into  the  earth  for  water,  with  his  apparatus  of  augers  adapted  to 
every  soil.  Her  tunnd  is  clean  and  r^ufar ;  she  leaves  no  chips  at  the 
bottom,  for  she  is  provident  of  her  matenals.  Further,  she  has  an  exqui- 
site piece  of  joine^  to  perform,  when  her  ruder  labour  is  accomplished. 
The  patient  bee  works  her  rin^  fi'om  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and 
she  produces  a  shelf,  united  with  such  care  with  her  natural  glue,  that  a 
number  of  fi*agments  are  as  solid  as  one  piece.*'  (p.  50.) 

Another  species  has  been  called  the  poppy-bee,  from  its 
selecting  the  scarlet  petals  of  the  poppy  as  tapestry  for  its 
cells.     jFrom  this  material  the  bee 

**  Successively  cuts  off  small  pieces  of  an  oval  shape,  seizes  them  between 
her  legs,  and  conveys  them  to  the  nest.  She  b^ins  her  work  at  the  bot- 
tom, vouch  she  overlays  with  three  or  four  leaves  in  thickness,  and  the  sides 
have  never  less  than  two.  When  she  finds  that  the  piece  she  has  brought 
is  too  large  to  fit  the  place  intended,  she  cuts  off  what  is  superfluous,  and 
carries  away  the  shreds.  By  cutting  the  firesh  petals  of  a  popper  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  we  may  perceive  the  difficulty  of  keeping  tne  piece  firee 
n-om  wrinkles  and  shrivellmg ;  but  the  bee  knows  how  to  spread  the  pieces 
which  she  uses  as  smooth  as  glass. 

**  When  she  has  in  this  manner  hung  the  little  chamber  all  round  with 
this  splendid  scarlet  tapestry,  of  which  she  is  not  sparing,  but  extends  it 
even  oeyond  the  entrance,  she  then  fills  it  with  the  pollen  of  flowers  mixed 
with  honey,  to  the  height  of  about  half  an  inch.  In  this  magazine  of  pro- 
visions for  her  fiiture  progeny  she  lays  an  egg,  and  over  it  folds  down  the 
tapestry  of  poppy  petals  from  above.  The  upper  part  is  then  filled  in  with 
earth ;  but  Latreille  says,  he  has  observed  more  Jthan  one  cell  constructed 
in  a  single  excavation.  This  may  account  for  Reaumur's  describing  them 
as  sometimes  7  in.  deep ;  a  circumstance  which  Latreille,  however,  thinks 
very  surprising.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  impossible  ever  to  ascertain  beyond  a 
doubt,  whether  the  tapestry-bee  is  led  to  select  the  brilliant  petals  of  the 
poppy  firom  their  colour,  or  from  any  other  quality  they  may  possess,  of 
sonness  or  of  warmth,  for  instance.  lUaumur  thinks  that  the  largeness, 
united  with  the  flexibility  of  the  poppy  leaves,  determines  her  choice.  Yet 
it  is  not  improbable  that  her  eye  may  be  ^ratified  by  the  appearance  of  her 
nest ;  that  she  may  possess  a  teelins  of  the  beautiml  in  colour,  and  may 
look  with  complacency  upon  the  ddicate  hangings  of  the  apartment  which 
she  destines  for  her  oropring.  Why  should  not  an  insect  oe  supposed  to 
have  a  glimmering  of  the  value  of  ornament  ?  How  can  we  pronounce 
from  our  limited  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  the  inferior  animals  tli^  and 
act,  that  their  j^tifications  are  wholly  bounded  by  the  positive  utility  of 
tile  objects  which  surround  them  ?  Why  does  a  dog  howl  at  the  sound  of 
a  bugle,  but  because  it  ofl^ds  his  organs  of  hearing  ?  And  why,  therefore^ 
may  not  a  bee  feel  gladness  in  the  brilliant  hues  of  her  scarlet  drapery, 
bemuse  they  are  gratefiil  to  her  organs  of  si^t  ?  All  these  littie  creatures 
work,  probably,  with  more  neatness  and  finish  than  is  absolutely  essential 
for  comfort;  and  this  circumstance  alone  would  imply  that  they  have  some* 
thingof  taste  to  exhibit,  which  produces  to  them  a  pleasurable  emotion. 

**  The  tapestry-bee  is,  however,  content  with  ornamenting  the  interior 
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of  the  nest  which  she  forms  for  her  progeny.  She  does  noC  misplace  her 
embellishments  with  the  error  of  some  human  artists.  She  demres  aecurkjr 
as  well  as  elezance ;  and  therefore  she  leaves  no  external  traces  of  ho* 
operations.  Hers  is  not  a  mansion  rich  with  columns  and  friezes  without, 
but  cold  and  unfurnished  within,  like  the  desolate  palaces  of  Veoioe.  She 
covers  her  tapestry  quite  round  with  the  common  earth,  and  leaves  ber 
e^  enclosed  in  their  poppy-case  with  a  certainty  that  the  outward  show 
ofher  labours  will  attract  no  plunderer.**  (p.  55.) 

The  industry  of  the  bee  has  become  proverbial :  the  marau- 
der wasp  also,  though  her  labours  are  unattended  with  the 
same  profitable  results  to  mankind,  works  equally  hard  in  her 
vocation,  and  displays  no  less  ingenuity  in  the  formation  of 
her  habitation  and  the  manufacture  of  her  cells.  On  the 
material  with  which  the  wasp  family  construct  their  nest,  we 
have  the  following  interesting  remarks  :  — 

**  The  wasp  is  a  paper-maker,  and  a  most  perfect  and  intelligent  ooe. 
While  mankind  were  arriving,  by  slow  de^ees,  at  the  art  of  fabricating  this 
valuable  substance,  the  wasp  was  making  it  before  their  eyes,  by  very  much 
the  same  process  as  that  by  which  human  hands  now  manufacture  it  with 
the  best  aid  of  chemistry  and  machinery.  While  some  nations  carved  their 
records  on  wood,  and  stone,  and  brass,  and  leaden  tablets,  —  others,  more 
advanced,  wrote  with  a  style  on  wax,  —  others  employed  the  inner  bark  of 
trees,  and  others  the  skins  of  animals  rudely  prepared, — the  wasp  was  mann- 
fiicturing  a  firm  and  durable  paper.  Even  when  the  papyrus  was  rendered 
more  fit,  by  a  process  of  art,  for  the  transmission  of  ideas  in  writing,  the 
wasp  was  a  better  artisan  than  the  Egyptians ;  for  the  early  attempts  at 
paper-making  were  so  rude,  that  the  substance  produced  was  almost  useless, 
nrom  being  extremely  friable.  The  paper  of  the  pimyrus  was  formed  of  the 
leaves  of  the  plant,  dried,  pressed,  and  polished ;  the  wasp  alone  knew  how 
to  reduce  vegetable  fibres  to  a  pulp,  and  then  unite  them  by  a  size  or  fflne, 
spreading  the  substance  out  into  a  smooth  and  delicate  leaf.  This  is 
exactly  me  process  of  paper-making.  It  would  seem  that  the  wasp  knows, 
as  the  modem  paper-makers  now  know,  that  the  fibres  of  rags,  whether 
linen  or  cotton,  are  not  the  only  materials  that  can  be  used  in  the  form- 
ation of  paper :  she  employs  other  vegetable  matters,  converting  them  into 
a  proper  consistency  by  her  assiduous  exertions.  In  some  respects  she  is 
more  skilfiil  even  than  our  paper-makers ;  for  she  takes  care  to  retain  her 
fibres  of  sufficient  length,  by  which  she  renders  her  paper  as  strong  as  she 
requires.  Manv  manufacturers  of  the  present  day  cut  their  materials  into 
small  bits,  and  thus  produce  a  rotten  article.  One  great  distinction  between 
good  and  bad  paper  is  its  toughness ;  and  this  difl^ence  is  invariably  pro- 
duced by  the  fibre  of  which  it  is  composed  being  long,  and  therefore  tough  ; 
or  short,  and  therefore  firiable. 

"  The  wasp  has  been  labouring  at  her  manufacture  of  paper,  from  bar  first 
creation,  with  precisely  the  same  instruments  and  the  same  materials ;  and 
her  success  has  been  unvarying.  Her  machinery  is  very  simple,  and  there* 
fore  it  is  never  out  of  order.  She  learns  nothing,  and  she  forgets  nothing. 
Men,  from  time  to  tune,  lose  their  excellence  in  particular  arts,  and  they 
are  slow  in  finding  out  real  improvements.  Such  improvements  are  oftoi 
the  effect  of  accictent.  Paper  is  now  manufactured  very  extensively  bv  ma- 
chinery in  all  its  stages;  and  thus,  instead  of  a  single  sheet  being  made  bv 
hand,  a  stream  of  paper  is  poured  out,  which  would  form  a  roll  large  enough 
to  extend  round  toe  globe,  if  such  a  length  were  desirable.  The  inventors  of 
this  machinerjr,  Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  it  is  said,  spent  the  enormous  sum  of 
40,000/.  in  vam  attempts  to  render  the  machine  capable  of  determimng  imth 
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precision  the  width  of  the  roll ;  and,  at  last,  accomplished  thdr  object  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  bystander,  by  a  str^  revolving  upon  an  aus,  at  a  cost 
of  three  shillinss  and  sixpence.  Such  is  the  difference  between  the  work- 
ings of  human  knowledge  and  experience  and  those  of  animal  instinct !  We 
proceed  slowly,  and  in  the  dark ;  but  our  course  is  not  bounded  by  a  nar- 
row line,  for  it  seems  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  perfection  of  any  art : 
animals  go  clearly  to  a  given  point,  but  they  can  go  no  further.  We  may, 
however,  learn  something  from  their  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  withm 
their  range.  It  is  not  improbable  that  if  man  had  attended  in  an  earlier 
state  of  society  to  the  labours  of  wasps,  he  would  have  sooner  known  how 
to  make  paper.  We  arc  still  behind  in  our  arts  and  sciences,  because  we 
have  not  always  been  observers.  If  we  had  watched  the  operations  of  in- 
sects, and  the  structure  of  animals  in  ceneral,  with  more  care,  we  might 
have  been  far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  many  arts  which  are  yet  in 
their  infancy ;  for  nature  has  given  us  abundance  of  patterns.  We  have 
learned  to  perfect  some  instruments  of  sound,  by  examming  the  structure  of 
the  human  ear;  and  the  mechanism  of  an  eye  has  suggest^  some  valuable 
improvements  in  achromatic  glasses."  (p.  85.) 

Largely  as  we  h^ve  already  quoted  the  work,  we  need  make 
no  apology  for  presenting  our  readers  with  another  long  ex- 
tract, relating  to  the  different  texture  and  durability  observable 
in  the  cocoons  formed  by  caterpillars,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  the  enclosed  insect  is  to  remain  in  its  chrysalis  or  qui- 
escent state ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  strictly  speaking,  we 
are  hardly  prepared  to  go  with  our  author  the  length  of  attri- 
buting to  the  little  architects  thought,  foresight,  and  positive 
intelligence ;  or  to  admit  the  propriety  of  the  expression,  that 
'*  one  caterpillar  is  aiuar^,  while  it  is  building  the  cocoon,'' 
&C.,  and  "  the  other  pursuing  a  similar  course  of  thought^**  &c« 
In  our  avowed  and  unavoidable  ignorance  on  these  subjects, 
we  think  it  preferable  to  speak  of  such  operations  in  the 
usual  manner,  as  being  the  result  of  instinct. 

**  It  is  worthv  of  remark,  as  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  in- 
stinctive foresi^t,  that  the  caterpillars  which  build  structures  of  this  sub- 
stantial description,  are  destined  to  be  much  longer  in  their  chrysalis  trance 
than  those  which  spin  merely  a  flimsy  web  of  silk.  For  the  most  part, 
indeed,  the  latter  undergo  their  final  transformation  in  a  few  weeks ;  while 
the  former  continue  entranced  the  larger  portion  of  a  year,  appearing  in  the 
perfect  state  the  summer  afler  their  architectural  labours  have  been  com- 
pleted. Thb  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  instinct  which  leads  these 
little  creatures  to  act  with  a  foresight  in  many  cases  much  clearer  than  the 
dictates  of  human  prudence.  In  the  examples  before  us,  die  instinct  b  more 
delicate  and  complex  than  that  which  directs  other  animals  to  provide  a 
burrow  for  their  winter  sleep.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
one  caterpillar  is  aware,  wnile  it  is  building  the  cocoon,  that  the  moth 
into  which  it  is  about  to  be  changed  will  not  be  in  a  fit  state  to  appear  be- 
fore the  succeeding  summer.  The  other,  pursuing  a  similar  course  of  thought 
may  feel  that  the  moth  will  see  the  light  in  a  few  weeks.  The  comparative 
distances  of  time  certainly  appear  most  difficult  to  be  understood  by  an 
insect ;  for,  as  far  as  we  know,  quadrupeds  do  not  carry  their  intelligence 
to  such  an  extent.  And  yet,  in  the  solitary  case  of  provision  for  a  future 
progeny,  the  instinct  is  invariably  subtle  and  extraordinary.  What,  for 
mstance,  is  more  remarkable  than  that  the  insect  should  always  place  her 
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eggs  where  her  progeny  will  find  the  Food  whkb  is  best  tfkdted  to 
nature  ?    In  almost  no  case  does  the  perfect  insect  eat  that  foody  bo  that 
the  parent  cannot  judge  from  her  own  habits.     The  Contriver  of  the 
mecnanism  bv  which  insects  work  also  directs  the  instinct  by  which  thej 
use  their  tools.    It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  with  our  very  limited  knowledge 
of  the  springs  of  action  in  the  inferior  animals,  to  determine  the  motives  of 
their  industry ;  that  is,  whether  they  see  clearly  the  end  and  object  of  their 
arrangements.     A  human  architect,  in  all  his  plans,  has  resard^  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  skill,  to  the  combination  of  beauty  and  convenienoe ; 
and  in  most  cases  he  has  adaptations  peculiar  to  the  circumstances  coo- 
nected  with  the  purpose  of  the  structure.     In  the  erection  of  a  commoa 
dwelling-house,  tor  mstance,  one  family  requires  many  sleeping-rooms,  an- 
other few ;  one  wants  its  drawing-rooms  in  a  suite,  another  detached.    The 
architect  knows  all  these  wants,  and  provides  for  them.    But  all  insects 
build  their  habitations  upon  the  same  general  model,  although  they  can 
■liehtly  vary  them  according  to  circumstances.     Thus,  according  as  the 
uniformity,  or  the  occasional  adaptation  of  their  work  to  particular  situfr' 
tions,  has  been  most  regarded  by  those  who  speculate  upon  their  actions, 
diey  have  been  held  to  be  wholly  governed  by  instinct  or  by  intelligence, 
have  been  called  machines  or  free  agents.    There  are  difficulties  in  either 
conclusion ;  and  the  truth,  perhaps,  lies  between  the  two  opinions.   ^  Thar 
actions  may  entirely  result  from  their  organisation ;  they  are  certainly  in 
conformity  with  it.     Those  who  would  deny  the  animal  sdl  intelligence,  bv 
which  we  mean  a  power,  resulting  fi'om  selection,  of  deviating  in  small 
matters  from  a  precise  rule  of  action,  are  oflen  materialists,  who  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  creating  and  preserving  economy  of  Providence.   But  even  this 
belief  in  the  infallible  results  of  organisation  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
disbelief  of  a  presiding  Power.    '  The  same  wisdom,'  says  Bonnet, '  which 
ha*i  constructed  and  arranged  with  so  much  art  the  vanous  organs  of  ani- 
mals, and  has  made  them  concur  towards  one  determined  end,  has  alao 
provided  that  the  different  operations  which  are  the  natural  results  of  the 
economy  of  the  animal  should  concur  towards  the  same  end.    The  creature 
is  directed  towards  his  object  by  an  invisible  hand ;  he  executes  with  pre- 
cision, and  by  one  effort,  those  works  which  we  so  much  admire;  he 
appears  to  act  as  if  he  reasoned,  to  return  to  his  labour  at  the  proper  time^ 
to  change  his  scheme  in  case  of  need.    But  in  all  this  he  only  obeys  the 
secret  influence  which  drives  him  on.     He  is  but  an  instrument  which 
cannot  judge  of  each  action,  but  is  wound  up  by  that  adorable  Intelligence, 
which  has  traced  out  for  every  insect  its  proper  labours,  as  he  has  traced 
the  orbit  of  each  planet.    When,  therefore,  I  see  an  insect  working  at  the 
eonstruction  of  a  nest  or  a  cocoon,  I  am  impressed  with  respect,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  at  a  spectacle  where  the  Supreme  Artist  is  hid 
behind  the  curtdn.' "  (p.  180.) 

If  there  is  one  portion  of  the  little  work  before  us  which 
we  feel  less  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  than  another,  it  is 
that  contained  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters,  which  treat  of 
the  avowedly  difficult  subject  of  the  architecture  and  economy 
of  the  hive-bee.  There  is  here,  indeed,  much  curious  and 
interesting  information,  but  mixed  up,  at  the  same  time  (as  it 
appears  to  us),  with  some  error  and  confusion,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  regards  the  collecting  and  manufacture  of  wax, 
pi'opolis,  and  honey.  And  we  confess  that,  after  having  sub- 
mitted these  chapters  to  a  second  perusal,  though  there  is 
much  to  reward  the  task,  we  still  feel  some  difiiculty,  from 
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the  statement  before  us,  in  forming  a  clear  and  correct  notion 
of  the  operations  of  this  wonderful  petticoat  government  {reS" 
pdblica  gyncccocr&tica  Linnaeus)  of  the  hive.  Unwilling  as 
we  are  to  venture  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  so  acute 
an  observer  as  Mr.  Rennie,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
has  been  misled  by  tlie  great  authority  of  Huber,  in  too 
hastily  concluding  that  wax  is  manufactured  by  the  bees  from 
honey.  Huber  was  an  able  and  industrious  naturalist ;  but 
all  his  experiments,  we  think,  are  not  conclusive.  Without 
entering  further  into  this  obscure  and  much  controverted 
subject,  we  shall  merely  record  our  opinion,  that  wax  is  not 
prepared  from  honey,  as  the  Huberians  maintain,  but  is  fabri- 
cated from  pollen,  by  undergoing  an  elaborate  process  in  the 
second  stomach  of  the  bee ;  but  by  what  exact  process,  the 
researches  of  naturalists  have  hitherto  failed  to  discover.  So, 
at  least,  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  by  experienced  api- 
arians. If  this  opinion  be  correct,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Rennie,  too  implicitly  adhering  to  the  dictum  of  an  able 
though  fallible  experimenter,  should  have  been  the  means  of 
widely  propagating  an  error  on  a  practical  point  of  natural 
history ;  and  that,  too,  under  the  sanction  of  a  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

We  have  scored  our  copy  in  innumerable  places  with  notes 
of  admiration,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  passages  for  extrac- 
tion ;  but  our  limits  absolutely  forbid  us  from  transcribing  any 
thing  like  all  of  those  which  we  had  singled  out  with  that 
view,  or  giving  a  place  to  more  than  a  very  small  number  of 
the  interesting  observations  with  which  the  work  abounds. 
Indeed  we  have  experienced  no  slight  difficulty  in  making  a 
selection.  We  cannot  find  space,  therefore,  to  say  any 
thing  (as  we  could  have  wished  to  have  done)  on  the  some- 
what obscure  subject  of  gall-flies,  treated  on  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter,  or  to  enter  upon  the  much  controverted  question  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  spiders  shoot  out  their  lines,  and 
transport  themselves  through  the  air  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. Amid  the  variety  of  theories  which  have  been  formed 
on  this  subject,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing, 
that  to  us  the  opinion  adopted  by  our  author  api^ars  to  be  the 
correct  one,  being  that  which  is  best  borne  out  by  actual  expe- 
riment ;  namely,  that  spiders  require  the  aid  of  a  current  of 
air  in  transporting  themselves  through  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  "  in  perfectly  motionless  air  they  have  not  the  power  of 
darting  their  threads  even  through  the  space  of  half  an  inch," 

We  should  be  guilty  of  injustice  towards  the  editors,  were 
we  entirely  to  pass  over  in  silence  tiie  numerous  wood-cuts 
with  which,  as  already  stated,  the  work  is  illustrated.     It  is 
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said,  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  i^  accordingly  we 
here  find  the  good  old  practice  revived,  usual  in  the  days  ci 
Crerarde,  Parkinson,  and  their  predecessors,  of  employing 
wood-engravings  instead  of  cop}>er,  and  incorporating  them 
with  the  tjrpe  in  the  body  of  the  page.     Wood«engravings 
possess  many  advantages ;  neat  and  beautiful  in  themselves, 
they  are  produced  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate;  and  tbe 
blocks,  moreover,  not  being  subject  to  the  continual  wear  and 
tear  produced  by  the  polishing  and  whiting-besmeared  hand 
of  the  printer,  endure  long,  and  afford,  without  suffering  im- 
pair, a  very  large  number  of  impressions  —  larger  than  oopper- 
plates,  or  even,  we  believe,  than  steel.     We  infinitely  pnefer 
xylogri^hic  to  metallic  prints,  unless  the  latter  be  executed 
in  the  very  first  style  of  excellence.     And  here  we  would, 
in  a  kindly  spirit,  entreat  all  printers  to  do  justice  to   tbe 
artists  whose  works  are  placed  in  their  hand,  by  paying  a 
little  attention, — exti'a  attention,  if  need  be, — to  the  manner  in 
which  they  pass  the  blocks  through  the  press,  and  previously 
prepare  them  for  the  operation.     It  is  grievous  to  see,  what 
frequently  it  is  our  fate  to  see,  the  effect  of  a  beautiful  wood- 
engraving  entirely  marred  for  want  of  care  in  striking  off  the 
copies.     Hence  we  are  sometimes  presented  either  with  faint 
and  indistinct  impressions  on  the  one  hand  (as  is  the  case  with 
some  of  those  in  the  volume  before  us),  or  on  the  other,  with 
black  and  blotted  ones ;  the  one  arising  fi'om  a  deficiency,  the 
other  from  a  superabundance,  of  ink  with  which  the  blocks 
are  charged,  or  from  some  other  mismanagement  in  passing 
them  through  the  press.     But  to  return:  the  low  price  at 
which  the  present  volume  is  offered  to  the  public  would  abso- 
lutely disarm  us  of  all  severity  of  criticism  towards  its  embel- 
lishments, even  were  it  otherwise  deserved.     The  wood-cuts 
before  us,  though  not  of  the  first  order  of  merit, — how,  indeed 
could  that  be  expected  ? — are  yet,  in  most  instances,  respect* 
able  at  least,  and  oflen  good.     We  particularly  admire  the 
figure   of  the   caterpillar   and  cocoon   of  the    Ziczac  moth 
at  p.  172.,  the  caterpillar  of  the  Goat  moth  at  p.  189.,  and 
the  Capricorn  beetle  at  p.  240.     In  some  few  instances  we 
must  withhold  even  our  qualified  approbation  :  for  example, 
the  figure  of  Hesp^ria  malvae,  at  p.  169.,  is  positively  bad; 

we  do  not  know  from  what  old  author  it  has  been  copied 

we  say  copied^  because  we  are  confident  it  resembles  nothing 
ui  nature,  and  appears  to  us  better  suited  to  have  found  a 
place  in  the  rude  pages  of  Thomas  Mouffet,  the  learned 
author  o(  Insectorum  Theatrum,  printed  in  ISS*,  than  in  those 
of  a  modern  work  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  For  the  credit 
of  the  book  we  heartily  wish  the  cut  had  been  omitted.     We 
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have  to  regret  also,  in  the  present  Tolume,  the  absence  of  that 
most  useful,  but  homely  and  unpretending  commodity,  an 
index,  without  which  no  work, — certainly  no  work  of  this  de- 
scription,— ought  to  issue  from  the  press.  The  deficiency 
complained  of  is,  however,  in  part,  and  only  in  part,  supplied 
by  a  copious  table  of  contents. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  assure  our  readers,  that  we  have 
derived  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  the  perusal  of 
this  interesting  little  volume,  having  found  therein  much  to 
praise,  and  but  little,  almost  nothing,  to  find  fault  with. 
Holding,  as  we  do,  with  the  aphorism  of  antiquity,  that  *^  a 
great  book  is  a  great  evil,"  we  do  not  like  the  present  work 
at  all  the  less  for  being  small ;  and  we  like  it  a  great  deal 
more  for  being  cheap.  The  extracts  we  have  given  will,  we 
trust,  be  more  than  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  all  those,  whose  minds  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  suscept* 
ible  of  any  gratification  firom  the  study  of  insects. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  we  learned  from  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  the  book,  that  the  present  volume,  though 
complete  in  itself,  was  to  be  followed  up  by  a  second,  to  be 
entitled  Insect  Transformations,  While  we  were  engaged  in 
writing  the  above  remarks,  this  second  work  made  its  appear- 
ance. Exactly  of  a  piece  with  its  predecessor,. in  plan,  exe- 
cution, and  interest,  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  meet  with  the  same 
favourable  reception :  all  that  has  been  said  in  commendation 
of  the  one  applies  equally  to  the  other.  Here  we  might 
close  our  remarks,  confidently  trusting  that  such  of  our  readers 
as  have  perused  Insect  Architecture  will  lose  no  time  in  mak- 
ing themselves  acquainted  with  its  twin-brother  Insect  Trans^ 
formations.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this  latter  per- 
formance without  briefly  noticing  a  subject  presented  to  us 
in  the  opening  chapter.  In  a  work  of  this  popular  cast,  a 
work  likely  to  meet  with  so  extensive  a  circulation  among  the 
middling  and  even  (as  we  hope)  among  the  lower  classes,  and 
to  become  the  companion,  during  leisure  hours,  of  the  youth 
of  both  sexes,  it  is,  we  think,  of  mcalculable  importance,  that 
the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  exclude  or  discountenance 
all  such  false  and  pernicious  doctrines  as  have  a  tendency  to 
infiise  poison  into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  entering  upon 
the  innocent  study  of  entomology.  It  is  with  especial  satis- 
faction, therefore,  that  we  see  Mr.  Rennie,  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Itisect  Transformations^  exposing  and  holding  up  to  merited 
reprobation  the  monstrous  theories  of  the  modern  Epicurean 
school.  We  allude  to  the  absurdities  maintained  by  Darwin, 
Lamarck,  and  others ;  as,  for  instance,  tliat  ^^  animals  arose 
from  a  single  filament  or  threadlet  of  matter,  which,  by  its 
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efforts  to  procure  nourishment,  lengthened  out  parts  of  its 
body  into  arms  and  other  members ;  that  after  this  filament 
had  improved  itself  into  an  oyster,  and  had  been  by  chance 
left  dry  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  its  efforts  to  reach  the  water 
again  expanded  the  parts  nearest  to  the  sea  into  arms  and 
legs ;  that  if  it  tried  to  rise  from  its  native  rocks,  the  efforts 
produced  wings,  and  it  became  an  insect,  which  in  due  course 
of  time  improved  itself  by  fresh  efforts,  till  it  became  a  bird, 
the  more  perfect  members  being  always  hereditarily  trans- 
mitted to  the  progeny ;  that  the  different  forms  of  the  bills  of 
birds,  whether  hooked,  broad,  or  long,  were  gradually  acquired 
by  the  perpetual  endeavours  of  the  creatures  to  supply  their 
wants ;  that  the  long-legged  water-fowl  (Grallat6res  Vigors) 
in  this  way  acquired  length  of  legs  suflicient  to  elevate  their 
bodies  above  the  water  in  which  they  waded ;  that  a  proboscis 
of  admirable  structure  has  thus  been  acquired  by  the  bee,  the 
moth,  and  the  humming-bird,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
the  nectaries  of  flowers ;  and  that  the  giraffe  acquired  its  long 
neck  by  its  efforts  to  browse  on  the  high  branches  of  trees, 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  thousand  years,  it  successfully 
accomplished  !  !  !"     (See  Insect  Trafisjbrmatwns^  p.  9.)     We 
wonder  how  many  centuries,  or  tens  of  centuries,  it  took  to 
elevate  this  race  of  theorists  from  the   condition  of  brute 
beasts  without  understanding,  into  the  form  and  stature  of 
human  beings  !     To  enter  upon  a  regular  refutation  of  such 
absurd  nonsense,  would  be  an  insult  to  the  understandings  of 
our  readers,  and  an  undeitaking  about  as  profitable  as  to 
write  a  treatise  to  disprove  the  truth  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
When  we  read  old  Kircher's  recipe  for  the  manufacture  of 
snakes,  by  roasting  the  old  ones,  chopping  them  up,  and 
sowing  the  pieces,  in  order  to  raise  a  fresh  crop  of  snakelets 
(see  Insect  TransfomiatiotiSy  p.  2.),  we  smile  at  the  credulous 
simplicity  of  the  experimenter,  and  pity  the  ignorance  of  a 
dark  and  superstitious  age.     But  we  cannot  help  expressing 
our  unfeigned  astonishment^  that  in  later  and  more  enlightened 
times,  we  will  not  say,  any  philosopher  or  naturalist^  but  any 
one  bearing  only  thej^c^  of' a  man^  should  be  found  to  advo- 
cate doctrines  so  utterly  unphilosophical,  so  exquisitely  ridi- 
culous, as  those  we  have  above  recorded.    We  do  not  think 
there  is  the  remotest  probability  of  such  ophiions  ever  becom- 
ing popular,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  channel ;  however,  as 
there  is  nothing,  it  seems,  too  absurd  to  gain  credence  in  the 
minds  of  some,  we  thank  Mr.  llennie  for  liavmg  on  this  oc- 
casion entered  his  protest  against  them,  and  held  them  up 
to  the  ridicule  they  deserve.     We  have  styled  these  doctrines 
unphilosophical  and  absurd ;  but  this  is"  not  all :  we  think 
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them,  moreover,  not  a  little  impious ;  tending  &s  they  do  to 
rob  God  of  the  honour  due  unto  his  name,  and  manifesting 
on  the  part  of  their  advocates  a  weak  and  futile  attempt  to 
deny  the  Almighty  that  portion  at  least  of  the  attributes  of 
wisdom  and  beneficence  every  where  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played in  the  works  of  the  creation.  Never  let  the  delightful 
study  of  natural  history  be  so  prostituted  and  perverted  as  to 
be  made  a  vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of  atheism  and  impiety ! 
Its  genuine  and  legitimate  fruits  we  affirm  to  be  the  direct 
reverse  of  such  conclusions.  "  For  the  invisible  things  of 
God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternm 
power  and  Godhead."*  **  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy 
works !  in  wisdom  hast  Tliou  made  them  all :  the  earth  is 
full  of  thy  riches." f 

A.  R.  Y. 


Art.  II.    Botanical  Commentaries.     By  Jonathan  Stokes,  M.D. 

Vol.  I.  8vo.     I4f8.    London,  1830. 

The  author  of  the  present  work  has  been  a  labourer  in  the 
vineyard  of  science  for  more  than  half  a  century.  He  was  the 
colleague  of  Withering  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Afrange^ 
ment  of  British  Plants,  and  contributed  various  interesting 
matter,  which,  being  omitted  in  subsequent  editions  of  the 
work,  has  rendered  that  impress  an  object  of  curiosity.  He 
now  presents  himself  before  the  public  with  his  Botanical 
Commentaries,  the  result  of  fifty  years  of  observation,  contain- 
ing much  that  is  valuable,  with  some  that  is  obsolete  ;  but  if 
his  recluse  life,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom^has  prevented 
him  from  keeping  pace  with  the  galloping  progress  of  science, 
he  has  the  rare  merit  of  having  observed  for  himself,  with  a 
perseverance  and  industry  very  uncommon  among  those  who 
figure  at  head-quarters  as  the  oracles  of  the  table.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  than  to  witness  his  ardour  and  energy, 
the  abundance  of  his  speculations,  the  fluency  with  which  ne 
treats  of  all  botanical  and  horticultural  experiments;  and, 
though  long  past  the  epoch  assigned  to  man's  life,  he  is  as 
ready  as  ever  to  enter  the  field,  and  journalise  the  history  of 

.  *  Rom.  i.  20.  This  passage  would  have  bceti  as  accurately  translated 
and  far  more  intelligibly  to  the  English  reader,  had  it  been  rendered  thus : 
^  For  the  invisible  things  of  Ood,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead, 
fince  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made." 
t  Psalm  civ.  24. . 
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the  lichenis  upon  an  old  post,  oi^  to  entertain  himself  with  Ui6 
phenomena  of  vegetable  monsters,  '^  When  will  a  botanic 
farmer,"  exclaims  this  amiable  patriarch  of  science,  '^  begin 
with  his  next  wooden  fence  to  mark,  month  after  month,  the 
progress  of  vegetation,  till  it  decays,  recording  the  grovrth  of 
its  inhabitants  in  another  Journal  of  a  NattiralistI** 

'<  Many  objects  of  enquiry  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  indhidiiab 
which  they  do  not  pursue,  from  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  or  8 
doubt  of  continued  residence.  Who  would  not  wish  to  know  how  lichens, 
l«^uci,  Sertularise,  and  corals  grow ;  but  the  lichen  which  excites  the  vriah 
grows  perhaps  on  a  distant  mountain,  or  adheres  to  a  mass  of  rock  too  lar^ 
to  be  portable,  and,  if  marked,  some  geologist  breaks  it  off  with  his  banmier. 
When  will  some  observer,  resident  on  the  sea-shore,  relate  the  growth  of  the 
Fuci  which  vcoetate  between  high  and  low  water-mark  ?  When  will  some 
zoologist  take  lodgings  for  a  summer  at  Red  Wharf  Bay  near  Bcaumarisy  in 
Anglcsea,  to  observe  m  Ellis's  aquatic  microscope  the  growth  of  Sertulkriae  ? 
II*  a  society  possessed  of  a  garden  would  invite  the  travelling  botanist  to 
send  specimens  of  lichens  growing  on  rock,  they  might  be  deposited  in  their 
garden,  and  their  dimensions  given  in  their  catalogue,  and  their  growth  be- 
come the  subject  of  future  histories.  I  have  often  observed  posts  and  rails 
in  a  state  of  decay  covered  with  Z/ichen/raxlneus  and  Prunastri,  and  hare 
wished  to  know  their  age.  When  will  a  botanic  farmer  b^n  with  his  next 
wooden  fence,  and  maik,  month  after  month,  the  progress  of  vegetation  tul 
it  decays,  recording  the  growth  of  its  inhabitants  in  another  Journal  o^a 
Naturalltt!  "  (Pref.,  p.  vi.) 

After  a  dedication  to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  friend^  he 
enters  ii])on  a  preface,  replete  with  the  product  of  an  active 
mind,  original,  minute,  instructive,  full  of  anecdote,  and 
amusing.  He  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  fossil  and 
recent  botanists,  and  speaks  familiarly  of  persons  who  are  re- 
garded by  the  present  generation  as  belonging  to  another  age 
of  the  world.  Among  the  rest  of  his  information,  he  gives  an 
account  of  all  the  botanic  gardens  within  his  knowledge,  from 
Paradise  downwards. 

^  Soho  garden,  north  of  Birmingham,  on  siliceous  sand  and  naYely 
cultivated  by  Boulton,  partner  of  Watt  in  the  manufacture  of  Watt's 
improved  steam-engine.  Hither  resorted,  on  the  Sunday  nearest  the  full 
moon,  James  Watt,  engineer,  and  fellow-labourer  with  Black  on  latent 
heat,  and  who,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Watts,  collected  plants  in  Cornwall ;  James 
Kier,  translator  of  Macquer'sCAeffiica/Z)ic/#owflry;  Erasmus  Darwin,  author 
of  Zoonomia  (a  work  which  would  be  oftener  consulted  if  it  had  an  index 
to  volumes  and  pages)  and  PhyiologiOf  and  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Boothby,  author  of  fables,  and  Jackson,  printer  of  the  work,  planned  and 
published  a  translation  of  Linneeus^s  Gen.  Plant,  and  Si/sf,  Veg.y  in  3  vols. 
8vo ;  and  W.  Withering,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Sneyd  of  Belmont,  and 
Turton  of  Stafford,  planned,  and  which  he  afterwards  executed,  the  first 
version,  revised  by  me,  of  Linnaeus's  generic  descriptions  and  specific  cha- 
racters of  British  plants,  under  die  title  of  a  Botamcal  Arrangement,  On 
Priestley's  acceptmg  the  office  of  p&stor  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
in  New  Met»ting  Street  in  Binninglmm,  the  Luniir  Society  changed  its  day 
of  meeting  to  Monday,  the  members  dining  in  rotation  at  each  other^ 
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houses,  and  continuing  to  do  so  till  the  Birmingham  riots  drove  Priestley 
to  Northumberland  in  the  United  States.**  (p.  cxxvi.) 

If  our  limits  permitted,  we  could  give  many  extracts  which 

would  instruct  and  delight  our  readers;  and  which  would 

show  that  the  study  of  tlie  minutest  objects  in  nature  can  fill 

the  mind  with  pleasure,  and  animate  it  with  an  ardour  and 

benevolent  feeling  which  the  philosophy  of  the  world  laughs 

at  and  scorns.     Our  venerable  author  is  not  one  of  those 

described  by  Wordsworth,  — 

«  A  prying  slave, 

Who  peeps  and  botanises  upon  his  mother's  grave.*' 


Art.  III.  A'lga  BrUdnnica  ;  or.  Descriptions  of  the  Marine  and 
other  inarticulated  Plants  of  the  British  Islands  belonging  to  the 
Order  ^'lg(B  ;  with  Plates  illustrative  of  the  Genera.  By  Robert 
Kaye  Greville,  LL.D.  &c.     Edinburgh,  1830. 

With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Hooker's  Monograph  of  the 
Jungermdnnisdy  there  has  appeared,  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, no  work  in  any  department  of  British  botany  which  can 
be  compared  with  the  one  before  us  in  point  of  scientific  know- 
ledge and  originality.  It  is,  unlike  the  Floras  which  have  of 
late  issued  from  the  press,  no  hasty  comj^osition,  but  the  result 
of  the  personal  investigation,  continued  for  several  successive 
years,  of  its  gifted  and  zealous  author,  who  has  patiently 
watched  the  habits  of  most  of  our  species  on  their  native 
rocks,  and  marked  diligently  their  progress,  fi*om  their  first 
appearance  to  their  present  state ;  and  it  treats  of  a  class  of 
plants  hitherto  imperfectly  known,  and  yet  than  which  there 
is  none  more  interesting,  whether  we  consider  the  variety  of 
their  forms  and  colouring,  or  the  peculiarities  of  their  station 
and  structure,  or  the  important  part  which  they  play  in  the 
economy  of  nature. 

Dr.  Greville  introduces  his  readers  to  the  systematic  part 
of  his  work  by  an  essay  of  considerable  length  and  heteroge- 
neous character.  It  contains  an  outline  of  the  scientific  history 
of  algology,  too  brief  to  be  either  interesting  or  instructive ;  a 
general  view  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  inarticu- 
lated AXgtB ;  a  plea  for  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  marine  botany,  or  ratlier  of  plants  in  general,  which 
seems  to  us  somewhat  irrelevant ;  and  concludes  with  a  full 
and  interesting  account  of  the  economical  uses  of  the  tribe. 
To  all  this  there  can  be  no  (lossible  objection  ;  but  we  think 
something  better,  or  rather  something  additional,  might  have 
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been  done.     Instead  of  repeating,  ad  nauseam,  eommoii*place 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  stucients  of  nature,  Dr.  Grcvillc 
would  have  profitably  occupied  the  space  with  a  condensed 
and  continuous  view  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
^gse :  points  little  or  not  at  all  elucidated  by  our  elementary 
authors,  and  points  which  the  present  author  is  certainly  best 
qualified  to  state  clearly  and  satisfactorily.     The  manner  in 
which  ^'lg<e  absorb  their  food,  by  wliat  vessels  it  circulates 
and  is  elaborated  to  a  proper  nutriment,  in  what  state  and  by 
what  means  the  excess  is  expelled,  and  the  action  of  sc^a-weed 
on  the  circumfluent  medium;  these  are  questions  relative  to 
which  we  would  have  been  glad  to  have  received  some  infor- 
mation ;  and  they  are  questions,  the  discussion  of  which  would 
tend  to  rescue  the  study  from  the  sneers  of  the  scoffer  more 
effectually  than  a  page  or  two  of  vague  and  silly  declamation. 
We  could  have  wished  also  that  something  more  particular 
had  been  said  of  the  distribution  of  our  native  species.      The 
subject  has  not  been  altogether  neglected,  but  the  mformation 
brought  together  is  very  trivial  and  unsatisfactory.    From  the 
work  itselfi  i>erhaps,  one  might  with  care,  and  not  without 
difficulty,  gather  materials  for  an  essay  on  this  subject ;  but  the 
task  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  Dr.  Greville.  Let 
him  not  say  that  he  has  done  enough  in  indicating  under  every 
species  its  peculiar  range,  by  the  citation  of  many  habitats. 
This  will  not  do ;  for  particulars  thus  doled  out  by  piecemeal 
have  little  interest  except  to  the  collector,  and  dwell  not  on  the 
memory.  We  shall  immediately  revert  to  this  subject ;  but  we 
wish  first  to  furnish  our  readers  with  the  contents  of  the  work. 
After  the  introduction  follows  a  synopsis  of  the  genera  ari'anged 
into  orders,  or,  as  they  ought  properly  to  have  been  denomi- 
nated, into  families,  according  to  the  authoi^'s  views,  which  are 
in  many  respects  original ;  and  an  enumeration  of  all  the  spe- 
cies which  are  known,  whether  British  or  foreign.  The  labour 
which  this  catalogue  has  cost  the  author  nuist  have  been  great ; 
but  it  affords  no  room  for  criticism.     To  it  is  appended  a  co- 
pious list  of  authors  who  have  written  on  A'lgsc ;  and  this  again 
is  succeeded  by  the  proper  object  of  the  book,  the  account  of 
our  native  species,  which  are  described  with  a  care  and  minute- 
ness which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.     The  characters  of  the 
genera  and  species  have  been  all  revised  and  corrected ;  the 
synonymes  are  more  select  than  numerous,  and  with  this  we 
find  no  fault,  but  we  do  regret  the  want  of  reference  to  some 
of  the  older  botanists :  their  works  are  beginning,  unfortu- 
iiately»  to  be  neglected.     The  species  mentioned  by  Ray,  in 
his  admirable  ^nopsis,  ought  certainly  to  have  been  ascer- 
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taincd,  were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  from  a  becoming  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  a  naturalist  whose  equal  has  not  since 
arisen  in  this  country. 

The  following  table,  which  we  have  been  at  pains  to  draw 
out,  will  exhibit  a  view  of  Dr.  Greville's  arrangement,  with  an 
indication  of  the  number  of  species  ascertained  to  belong  to 
each  genus,  and  of  the  number  which  are  British.  From  the 
latter  we  exclude  two  species  of  Sarg&ssumy  described  as  such 
by  Dr.  Greville ;  for,  certainly,  they  never  grew  on  a  British 
coast,  and,  when  found,  are  to  be  considered  as  wrecks  merely. 

IN  ARTICULATED   ^LQJE. 


Number  of 

British 

Number  of 

British 

Speciet. 

Spccict. 

Spedec 

Species 

Fain.  I.  Fucoi'dejb 

137 

14 

].  Sargdssum 

- 

jm 

68 

2.  Turbinhria 

- 

. 

2 

3.  Carpophyllum,  nov,  gen,     - 

- 

- 

2 

4.  C\-8toseira 

5.  Hdlidrys        ... 

. 

. 

40 

5 

• 

- 

1 

1 

G.  Carpod^sma,  nov,  gen. 

m 

- 

1 

7.  Seirococcus,  nov.  gen. 

- 

- 

1 

8.  Scytothalia,  nov,  gen. 

• 

- 

1 

9.  Coccuphora,  nov,  gen. 

m 

- 

I 

• 

10.  I'Yicus         -            -            - 

m 

. 

13 

7 

11.  Ilimanthalia 

m 

■• 

2 

1 

12.  Moniliforinia 

m 

m 

2 

13.  Splachnidiuni,  not;,  gen. 

- 

- 

1 

14.  PolyDhacum 

15.  Scabcria 

■ 

• 

1 
1 

Fam.  II.  Liciii'nea 

2 

2 

16.  Lichina 

. 

• 

2 

2 

Fam.  III.  Laminarib'a 

34 

7 

17.  Durvillffi'fl 

. 

- 

1 

18.  Lessontd 

. 

• 

3 

19.  Macrocystifl 

. 

- 

7 

20.  Laminaria 

• 

- 

17 

6 

21.  Acurura        -          - 

22.  Alaria,  nov.  gen. 

. 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

1 

23.  Costuria,  nor.  gen. 

- 

- 

1 

Fam.  IV.  Sporochnoi'dbje 

16 

6 

24.  DcsmarestMi 

. 

• 

6 

2 

25.  Dichldria,  nov.  gen. 

. 

■» 

1 

1 

26.  Spor6chnu8 
Fain.  V.  Chordarie^je 

. 

. 

9 

3 

7 

1 

27.  Chonliiria 

• 

. 

7 

1 

Fain.  VI.  DiCTYO^TRS 

46 

15 

28.  Ch6rda 

• 

• 

2 

2 

29.  Aspcroc^ccus 

30.  Stil6phora 

. 

• 

A 

2 

V 

. 

31.  Punctarin,  nor.  gm. 

- 

. 

\ 

32.  Strinria,  nov.  gat. 

- 
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Vimbctof 

BrtHA 

NanriKTBr 

Bittbh 

ai««. 

fli™»t 

%tela 

S|Hl« 

1 

34.  Mety<iUi 

12 

2 

36.  VMtlaia,,M>.gen.      .        . 

36.  Padina 

14 

37.  HaK-*ri.s 

Fiml.VII.    FlHCELLABlEA 

1 

1 

Pair.VII].  Spo.%cidca'bpb£ 

8 

39.  PolyiJe. 

Fam.  IX.  Flori'de^ 

W5 

58 

40.  Claiidea 

41.  Aminsia 

42.  Ddesthria 

13 

43.  Silophtllum,  HOC.  gen.        - 

10 

46.  Botrj-o<irpa,  nor.  «*».         - 

46.  PlocwnUun 

2 

51.  IKctyoD)inia,ii<re.£en. 

12 

53.  Alsfdium 

55.  Uurcncin 

56.  Owtriaum 

57.  Con<ll6pni,  nop.  gen. 

SB.  (hixiltiria,  not-,  gen. 

60.  ChindruB 

86 

61.  Phvlliphora,  noi..  g«..         . 

63.  Bowieit<i,iKH>.r«i.      -         - 

64.  GeHdium 

14 

65.  (UgmW 

06.  (*mdo6piB 

67.  HVpnea 

68.  Ckatdnpon 

68.  Piilftta 

70.  Da>iia         - 

71.  ^irnpi. 

7«.  r>m«iia      - 

F«n.  X.  TuAt-BMA'sia 

g 

73.  Thauomaida 

Fam.  XI.  «astboci'rpe«      - 

27 

0 

74.  Irids'a 

10 

75.  Halyminia 

10 

2 

77.  C«wn611a,  nor.  gen. 

Rmi.XII,  Cavle'bpes       - 

S3 

78.  Caulerpa 

83 

FaW.  Xm.    ifLVA'cEE           - 

36 

3 
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Number  of 

British 

Nvmberof 

Sritlth 

Spedca. 

Speciec 

Specie*. 

Specict. 

80.  P6rphyra 

^            .. 

. 

. 

4 

3 

81.  f/lva 

*        • 

* 

•• 

12 

7 

82.  Bdngta 

- 

• 

• 

3 

1 

83.  Tetr&spora 

m                                    • 

- 

- 

3 

84.  Enteromdrpha 

- 

■• 

- 

7 

4 

85.  Valdnia 

- 

- 

- 

3 

' 

86.  Al:^8iimi 

*                                 m 

. 

■• 

1 

Fam.  XIV.  Sipho'nks 

^                            " 

37 

13 

87.  Codium 

- 

. 

. 

8 

2 

88.  Bry6psi8 

89.  Vauchena 

* 
m 

m 

m 
m 

6 
22 

2 

8 

90.  Botrjrdium 

• 

•                             * 

Total 

m 

» 

1 

1 

575 

139 

575 

139 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  British  inarticulated  A'lgBe 
form  rather  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole ;  but  the  esti* 
mate  is  too  high,  for  our  shores  have  been  explored  so  mi- 
nutely,  that  very  few  can  remain  for  future  discovery ;  while, 
on  odier  coasts,  hundreds,  probably,  have  as  yet  1i)lushed  un- 
seen. In  the  family  Floridese  are  included  not  much  less  than 
half  of  our  native  species  :  they  are  excellent  in  beauty  and 
variety,  and  occur  abundantly  on  all  our  coasts,  though  there 
are  among  them  many  which  are  rare  and  local.  In  the  Irish 
Sea  they  are  amazingly  luxuriant.  Tliey  grow  in  deep  waters, 
or  in  the  crystal  pools  of  a  rocky  shore ;  or  they  clothe  the 
stems  of  the  Lamin^riae  with  a  rich  tajiestry.  We  know  no* 
thing  among  plants  more  charming,  more  exhilarating  to  the 
eye,  than  the  Ptilota,  the  Bonnemaiscmia,  or  the  admirable 
Plocamium,  as  they  float,  spread  out  in  all  their  fulness ;  and 
look  ye  where  at  the  bottom  of  that  silver  well  the  Deless^na 
spreads  her  leaves*  Saw  ye  ever  such  a  roseate  circle,  such  a 
gracefulness  of  leaf,  perfect  in  its  outline  and  undulation ;  saw 
ye  ever  such  purity  and  such  splendour  of  colour  ?  Nay,  my 
friend,  unless  thou  hast 

**  Loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walk*d  before. 
About  the  rocks  that  run  along  the  shore," 

and  with  a  tutored  eye,  thou  never  before  sawest  such  perfect 
beauty  in  Flora's  domain  !  And  yet,  notwithstanding  their 
number^  the  Floridese  exeit  comparatively  little  influence  on 
the  character  of  our  marine  vegetation.  The  i^ucoidese,  the 
Laminari^ae,  and  the  I/lvkcese  are  the  families  which  more 
particularly  give  this  character.  The  former,  numerous  in 
individuals,  and  very  valuable,  as  from  them  kelp  is  princi- 
pally made,  occupy  with  their  blackness  all  the  space  between 
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low  and  high  water-marks,  living  an  amphibious  sort  of  life,- 
alternately  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  covered  by  the 
tide.  The  f/'lvae  and  Porphyrae  intermix  with  them,  and 
give  some  variety  to  the  shore  by  their  green  and  purple 
fronds.  The  Laminarieae  occupy  a  lower  zone,  for  they  are 
strictly  aquatic,  and  choose,  therefore,  a  station  not  liable  to 
be  left  dry  at  the  reflux  of  the  tide.  With  the  exception  of 
L.  debilis  and  latifolia,  the  others  are  widely  and  generally 
distributed  along  our  coasts,  affording  shade  and  shelter  to 
myriads  of  creeping  things,  and  becoming  ultimately  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  agriculturist,  to  whom  the  ^^  alga  projecta 
vilior "  is  an  unintelligible  comparison.  The  other  families 
may  be  considered  as  subordinate ;  for,  although  many  genera 
and  species  amongst  them,  as,  for  example,  Chordaria,  Fur- 
ccllaria,  Desmar(!st2a  aculeata,  &c.,  are  met  with  abundantly 
every  where ;  and  many  others,  though  local,  are  plentiful 
enough,  yet,  from  tlieir  smaller  size,  or  their  concealed 
stations,  they  make  no  material  change  on  the  appearance  of 
the  coast.  "  It  is  easy  to  perceive,"  says  Dr.  Greville,  **  that 
some  species,  G^lidium  corneum,  Phyllophora  rubens,  and 
Sphaeroc6ccus  coronopifblius,  for  example,  become  more  plen- 
tiful and  more  luxuriant  as  we  travel  from  north  to  south ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Ptilota  plum6sa,  Rhodomela 
lycopodibides,  llhodomenia  sobolifera,  and  several  others, 
occur  more  frequently,  and  in  a  finer  state,  as  we  approach 
the  north.  Odonth^Iia  dent^Lta  and  Rhodcmia  cristata  are 
confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  Grreat  Britain;  while  the 
Cystoseirae,  i^cus  tuberculiitus,  Haliseris  polypodibides,  Rho- 
dom^nia  jub^ta,  R.  TeechV,  Microcladia  glandul^sa,  Rhodo- 
mela pinastrbides,  Laurencta  tenuissima,  Iridae^a  renif&rmis, 
and  many  others,  are  confined  to  the  southern  parts^  Others, 
again,  such  as  die  i'uci  in  general,  the  Laminarieae,  many 
Delessc^r/^,  some  Nitoph^llae,  LaurentzVr,  Gastridia,  and  Ch6n- 
dri,  possess  too  extended  a  range  to  be  influenced  by  any 
change  of  temperature  between  the  northern  boundary  of 
Scotland  and  the  south-western  point  of  England.**  (Introd., 
p.x.)  The  causes  which  influence  the  distribution  of  the 
A\gs&  on  a  particular  coast  are  not  well  known.  Temperature 
is  one ;  but  there  are  many  facts  which  the  admission  of  this 
cause  will  not  explain.  "  A  few  yards  is,  in  some  instances, 
sufficient  to  create  a  change ;  and  the  space  of  tliree  or  four 
miles  a  very  striking  one ; "  not  merely  in  regard  to  species, 
but  m  their  luxuriance  and  rapidity  of  developcment.  The 
natare  of  the  soil,  according  to  Dr.  Greville,  has  here  much 
inflnence,  **  Thus,"  says  he,  "  calcareous  rocks  favour  the 
production  of  some  species,  sandstone   and  basalt  that  of 
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others ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  soil  has  an  effect  even 
upon  those  ^flgas  which  grow  parasiticailv  upon  the  stems  of 
the  larger  species."  (p.  viii.)  But  how  rar  will  this  coincide 
with  a  generally  entertained  opinion  that  A\gBd  derive  no 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  but  support  merely?  and  sometimes 
certainly,  to  all  appearance  independently  of  this  cause,  as  the 
doctor  immediately  adds,  ^^  peculiar  forms  predominate  in 
certain  localities,  both  in  regard  to  genera  and  species,  which, 
as  we  approach  their  boundaries,  gradually  disappear,  and 
often  give  place  to  others  equally  characteristic."     . 

It  will  tell  ill  for  the  progress  of  botanical  science  in  this 
country  if  the  K^lgce  Britinnica  does  not  meet  with  such  un- 
equivocal encouragement  as  shall  induce  its  author  to  gd  on 
and  illustrate  the  jointed  tribes  in  a  similar  manner.  I  strongly 
recommend  it  to  you,  my  young  readers,  who,  smitten  with 
the  love  of  nature,  are  about  to  enter  this  fine  field ;  and  more 
especially  I  commend  it  to  the  fair  botanist,  if  any  such  may 
perchance  honour  this  notice  with  a  perusal.  ^^  It  is  not," 
says  the  author,  "  without  a  feeling  of  extreme  pleasure  that, 
by  means  of  the  present  work,  I  shall  place  in  the  hands  of 
my  fair  and  intelligent  countrywomen  a  guide  to  some  of  the 
wonders  of  the  great  deep ;  nor  need  I  be  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, that  I  have  kept  them  in  view  throughout  the  whole 
undertaking.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  what  we 
know  upon  the  subject."  The  names  of  Hutchins,  GrifRths, 
Hill,  Cutler,  and  Hare,  the  ladies  here  alluded  to,  are  proudly 
numbered  amongst  the  best  algologists ;  and  let  their  example 
stimulate  you  on  to  excellence  in  the  same  pursuit.  There  is 
a  pleasure  on  the  pathless  shore  at  all  times  and  seasons ;  and 
to  all,  but  to  them  chiefly  who  have  taught  the  eye  to  see  what 
the  vulgar  see  not,  who  in  a  worthless  sea-weed  find  strange 
thoughts  and  visitings.  And  cast  not  backwards  a  despond- 
ing eye  at  that  fearful  list  of  families  and  genera  exhibited  in 
the  table.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  numerous  than  they 
might  have  been ;  for  superabundant  discrimination  is  the 
fashion,  and,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  very  justly  remarked,  also 
"  the  bane  of  natural  science  at  the  present  day :  "  yet  any 
difRculties  in  ascertaining  their  characters,  in  the  present 
case,  Dr.  Greville  has  removed  by  a  series  of  admirable 
figures,  strikingly  characteristic,  and  beautifully  coloured. 
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with  9ome  Notice  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting  to  SritiA 
Naturalists, 

The  Gardetu  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Sociefy  delineated ;  being 
Descriptions  and  Figures  in  illustration  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Living  Animals  in  the  Society's  Collection.  The  Drawings  by  WDliam 
llan-ev ;  engraved  by  Branston  and  Wright,  assisted  by  other  artists. 
Published  with  the  Sanction  of  the  Council,  under  the  Superintendence 
of  the  Secretary  and  Vice- Secretary  of  the  Society.  8vo.  Londoiip 
IBdO.  Vol.  L  Quadrupeds. 

The  quarter  whence  this  work  emanates  is  quite  a  sufficient  sanction  for 
the  excellence  of  the  scientific  portion  of  its  contents ;  and  when  we  add 
that  the  plates  are  designed  by  Harvey,  that  most  of  them  were  en^^ved  by 
Branston  and  Wright,  and  that  the  work  is  printed  at  the  Chiswick  press, 
nothing  need  be  said  of  the  superior  style  in  which  it  is  got  up.  The  editor 
(Mr.  E.  T.  Bennett)  offers  his  acknowledgments  in  his  preface  to  Mr. 
Vigors,  "  for  his  general  revision  of  the  work,  and  for  numerous  valuable 
suggestions.  To  Mr.  Broderip  he  is  also  indebted  for  the  communication 
of  much  interesting  information ;  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Wallich,  Mr.  Yarrelly 
and  other  valued  friends  who  have  kindly  assisted  him  in  his  task.**  Mr. 
Bennett  also  thanks  Mr.  Ilarvey,  "  for  the  patient  attention  with  which  he 
watched  the  manners  of  the  animals "  he  has  delineated ;  and  Messrs. 
Branston  and  Wright,  "  for  the  pains  they  also  have  taken  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  subject  previously  to  the  execution  of  the  cuts.** 
We  wish  to  point  out  these  circumstances  particularly  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers ;  as  we  think  that  nothing  can  more  decidedly  mark  the  great 
progress  which  is  now  making  in  every  branch  of  education,  than  to  find 
artists  taking  a  scientific  interest  in  the  subjects  which  they  are  cmplovod 
to  illustrate.  The  da3r8  of  mere  mechanical  lalK)ur  are,  indeed,  n^idly 
passinii  away,  and  the  higher  qualities  of  the  mind  are  now  constantiy 
called  mto  action. 

Home  of  the  anecdotes  of  animals  in  the  volume  before  us  (particularly 
those  of  the  beaver  called  "  Binny  *M  are  very  entertaining ;  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  Chinceila  and  Rate!  are  very  interesting  on  account  of 
the  rarity  of  these  animals.  Altogether,  the  work  forms  an  extremely 
beautiful  and -instructive  volume,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  becoming 
a  popular  fiivourite.  —  J.  W.  L. 

Supplement  to  English  Botany,  Nos.  VI. — XIV.  London.  8vo.  St.  each 
>  umber. 

The  EnalMMh  Botany  of  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  and  Mr.  Sowerby  is  a 
work  which  not  only  does  honour  to  its  authors  in  their  respective  depart* 
ments,  but  to  the  nation  which  gave  them  encouragement  to  prosecute  to. 
the  completion  so  extensive  an  undertaking.  The  decline  of  science  in 
Ureal  Britain  has  become  all  at  once  a  theme  of  lamentation ;  and  we  now, 
for  the  first  time,  have  begun  to  discover  that  presidents  and  secretariea  of 
scientific  institutbns  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  the  people.  We  are  not 
amon^  those  who  shall  give' any  opposition  to  so  salutary  and  convenient  a 
doctnne.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  some  advantages 
which  belong  to  the  system  of  leaving  even  science  to  find  its  own  level, 
without  adventitious  assistance.  No  other  country  can  boast  of  a  national 
Flora,  in  which  every  indigenous  plant,  known  to  the  botanists  of  the  time, 
has  been  figured  and  descnbed.  Many  splendid  frugniciits  havQ  been  pub- 
lished by  tne  fostering  care  of  princes  and  patrons,  but  nowhere  clae  has 
a  work  of  this  nature,  combinmg  ornament  with  utility,  and  a  sufficicnit 
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degree  of  pictorial  beauty  with  scientific  exactness,  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  by  the  patronage  of  the  public  alone.  Besides,  where 
is  there  a  larger  number  ot  persons  living  by  authorship,  and  when  do  we 
witness  more  frequently  the  union  of  science  with  trade  ?  Under  any  other 
system  the  difficulty  would  be  to  preserve  this  advanti^eous  union  in  an 
active  state,  so  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  public.  Books  for  the  people,  and  those  of  the  best  kind,  are 
sold  to  a  greater  extent  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe ;  and  it  is  certain  no  such  result  could  have  followed  from  a 
system  of  royal  or  government  patronage.  We  probably  should  have  had 
a  few  more  profound  scholars,  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  who  would  have 
illuminated  the  firmament ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  would  have  groped  in 
darkness,  not  vastly  benefited  by  the  splendour  of  the  ascendant  light. 

In  England  we  have  brought  mto  play  the  interests  and  the  gratmcations 
of  the  public  to  support  science ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any 
other  mode  of  patronage  is  so  well  suited  to  our  condition.  Men  of  science 
take  a  station  in  society  both  honourable  and,  in  many  cases,  profitable ; 
and  the  Messrs.  Sowerby,  father  and  sons,  the  authors  of  the  work  now 
under  our  notice,  by  adopting  natural  history,  the  least  profitable  of  any 
pursuit,  have  acquired  a  rank  which  greater  men  might  envy,  and  an  inde- 
pendence which  the  greatest  frequency  do  not  attain.  Long  may  they  and 
their  class  continue  to  flourish,  and  thus  negative  the  assertion  that  science 
18  placed  on  a  discreditable  footing  in  Great  Britain  ! 

The  numbers  of  the  Sujiplement  to  Eng/ish  Bofant/  which  lie  before  us 
contain  several  very  interesting  additions  to  the  Flora  of  the  country ;  and 
in  every  case  the  plates  are  executed  by  Mr.  James  D.  C.  Sowerby,  while 
the  descriptions  are  furnished  by  some  of  the  most  acute  botanists  of 
the  day.  Among  the  contributions  we  may  notice  ^rica  ciliMs,  found  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tozer  near  Truro ;  CVperujr  fuscus,  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  persuade  ourselves  may  be  wild ;  /?es4da  fruticul6sa,  which  is 
probably  not  so,  but  is  spreading  itself  apace ;  Chaeroph^llum  arom&ticum ; 
Orobanche  caryophyllacea ;  Hier6chloe  borealis;  ./uncus  capitatus ;  DorSni' 
eum  Pkrdali&nches,  being  the  true  plant,  that  figured  in  EngHth  Botany 
proving  to  be  thei^lantagineum.  CVc^cus  prae^cox  and  aureus  arc  probably 
escapes  from  the  garden ;  but  we  quarrel  not  with  them.  What  we  do 
quarrel  with  is,  that  the  contributors  to  the  work  have  palmed  upon  us  so 
many  obscure  and  undefinable  species,  which  are  only  known  empirically, 
and  are  not  capable  of  being  held  within  any  definite  characters.  It  is 
desirable,  without  doubt,  that  even  these  should  be  recognised  by  the 
accomplished  botanist ;  yet  to  all  but  the  initiated  they  are  utterly  worthless ; 
and  the  raising  of  them  to  the  rank  of  species,  and  assigning  to  them  names 
of  equal  degree,  is  involving  the  whole  subject  in  obscurity,  and  leading  the 
novice  into  darkness,  contusion,  and  despair.  This  eternal  splitting  of 
hairs  is  become  the  bane  of  natural  history,  is  unworthy  of  science,  and  its 
advocates  will  one  day  have  to  lament  that  they  have  stood  sponsors  to  such 
a  spurious  and  equivocal  offspring.  Why  do  not  these  lynx-eyed  contri- 
butors turn  their  attention  to  some  other  parts  of  their  subject,  record  facts, 
extend  observation,  connect  the  knowledge  we  have  with  some  we  have 
not ;  show  the  length,  breadth,  heighth,  and  depth  of  their  science ;  the 
range,  conditions,  uses,  place,  and  ends  of  the  plants  they  study ;  notice 
their  geographical  and  geological  relations,  and  be  no  longer  content  with 
the  nicagre  indication  of  habitat  in  praiit,  patcuit,  cultia,  S^c,  ?  One  tithe  of 
the  sagacity  they  discover  In  the  infinitesimal  division  of  species,  directed  to 
these  points,  would  pile  up  a  mountain  of  knowledge  for  future  use,  and 
immortalise  their  own  names,  which,  under  their  present  puerile  system,  will 
perish  with  the  ephemeral  names  they  are  imposmg  upon  undistinguishable 
things.  —  (j3r 

Vol.  IV.  — No.  17.  p 
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The  Edinburgh  Journal  nf  Xatural  and  Geograpkieai  Sdeneem  New  Sen& 
No.  I.   December,  1830.    Conducted  bv  Henry  H.  Cheeky  F.L.S.  Fj& 

S.A.  &c. 

Wc  notice  this  work  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  putting  on  record  our  deface 
against  an  assertion  of  tlie  Lditor  respecting  Ainsworth's  ^  Notes  on  the 
Pyrenees,"  which  appeared  in  the  jtrecwling  volume  of  our  Magazine,  b 
seems  it  lias  also  appeared  in  the  first  series  of  the  Edinburgh  Jovrwd^f 
Xalural  and  GvofirapfrnHd  Si-irurr ;  but  we  can  assure  the  emtor  and  the 
public  that  this  circumstance  wiis  totally  unknown  to  us,  and  that  ve 
printed  the  article  from  the  manuscript  of  the  author  sent  us  in  Apii 
1829,  and  recalled  to  our  mind  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  about  the  same  period  of 
the  year  in  1830.  (See  Mr.  ^Vinsworth's  letter  under  Retrospective  Criti> 
cism,  p.  81.)  —  Cotid. 

MayrocJi',  James  Dot  tin  ^  M.D.  F.L.S. :  Flora  Barbadensis  ;  a  Catalogue  of 
Plants,  indigenous,  naturalise<l,  and  cultivated  in  Barbadoes.  To  which 
is  prefixed  a  G'jalosical  l)cscrii)tion  of  the  Island.     1830.   pp.446. 

Since  the  visit  q'(  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
the  governor  of  Jamaica,  in  1687,  but  little  has  been  added  to  our  knov- 
ledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Dr.  Maycock  htt 
done,  therefore,  an  acceptable  service  to  science,  by  giving  us  a  modmi  Flora 
of  Barbadoes,  which  will  ser\'e  pretty  accurately  as  an  index  to  the  plants 
of  the  other  islands :  and  if  he  has  not  added  much  to  our  stock  of  luioii- 
ledge,  he  seems  to  have  verified  with  care  that  which  was  but  indisdnctlj 
made  out  by  his  predecessors.  <  >f  the  geology*  of  the  island  we  believe 
nothing  was  known,  and  tbereforc  the  geological  description  with  the 
accompanying  map  is  a  valuable  accession.  —  C^ 

Woodward^  Samuel,  Esq.,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophi- 
cal Society  :  A  Syno[)tical  Table  of  British  Organic  Keniains  ;  in  which 
all  the  edited  British  Fossils  are  systematicidly  and  stratigraphically 
arranged,  in  accordance  with  the  Views  of  the  Geologists  of  the  present 
Day ;  and  a  Reference  is  given  to  their  Localities,  Strata,  and  engraved 
Figures.  Accompanied  by  a  Lithograph  of  the  Fossil  Turtle  in  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Museum.     London,  1830.  8vo,  pp.50. 

A  work,  as  the  author  informs  us,  "  undertaken  solely  with  the  intent  of 
promoting  science ; "  and,  we  may  assert,  well  calculated  to  do  so  in  the 
department  to  which  it  belongs.  The  tabular  arrangement  of  Orgame 
Remaiiit  wc  consider  as  j)articularly  interesting,  by  showing,  in  one  general 
view,  all  the  divisions,  including  orders  and  tribes,  to  which  the  orsanic 
remains  hitherto  found  may  be  referred. 

Huttony  lllUiam,  Bsq.,  F.G.S.  &c.:  Notes  on  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of 
the  County  of  Durham,  below  the  Magnesian  Limestone.  Read  before 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  Northumberland,  Durliam,  and  Newcastle 
upon  Tvne,  April  20th,  1830,  and  published  in  their  Transactions.  New- 
castle, 1830. 

These  yofes  will  be  adverted  to  when  we  look  over  the  l^ansactions  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  observe,  that  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  papers  in  the  TVansaetions,  a  copy  of  which  is  before 
us,  Mr.  Hutton*s  paper  affords  evidence  of  great  industry  and  research. 

Yotiati,  W,y  V.S.  and  F.Z.S.,  Lecturer  on  the  Anatom}'  and  Diseases  of 
Domestic  Animals,  Joint  Editor  of  Tfie  Veterinarian^  and  Author  of 
«  Thn  Horse."  *'  Cattle."  &c..  in  «  The  Farnipr's  SpriVe  "  in  ♦>!*»  T  .a ^ 
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Treatment  of  Rabies  in  the  Dog,  and  other  Domestic  Animals ;  being  a 
Series  of  Papers  published  in  The  Veterinarian^  in  1828,  1829,  and  1830. 
London,  1830.    Pamph.  8vo.   3«. 

This  little  work  is  very  highly  spoken  of;  but  its  object  being  rather  forei^ 
from  the  nature  of  our  work,  we  can  only  spare  room  to  notice  it,  accom« 
panied  by  our  best  wishes  for  its  success. 


Art.  V.     Literary  Notices. 


Letters  to  a  Young  XaturalUt,  by  Dr.  Drummond  of  Belfast,  are  nearly 
ready  for  publication.  The  great  object  of  these  letters  is  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  study  of  natural  history. 

A  Scientific  Annua/,  in  which  natural  history  will  form  a  prominent  fea- 
ture, is  in  preparation  by  W.  M.  Higgins,  F.G.S.,  of  Witham.  There  is  no 
annual,  or  rattier  perennial,  that  we  know  of,  that  has  done  so  much  for 
natural  history  as  the  Young  Lady's  Book,  by  Branston  and  Co.  We 
could  wish  it  in  the  hands  of  every  female  under  thirty ;  indeed,  we  cannot 
Sufficiently  recommend  it.  We  sliall  also  be  happy  to  recommend  Mr.  Hig- 
gins's  work  if  we  think  it  deserve  it ;  but  thougn  we  have  had  the  titles  of 
a  part  of  the  proposed  contents  sent,  we  must  wait  till  we  see  the  book 
complete.  —  Cond. 

A  Gardening  and  Katuraliifs  Annual,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon,  Au- 
thoress of  The  Mummy,  Conversations  on  Chronology,  &c.,  wiU  appear  about 
November,  1831,  and  will  be  continued  annually. 

This  work  will  consist  of  select  practical  and  theoretical  articles  on  all 
die  departments  of  gardening,  and  on  vegetable  physiology,  botanv,  and  all 
those  branches  of  natural  history  connected  with  agriculture,  gardening,  or 
the  rural  life  of  female  society  in  climates  corresponding  with  those  of  Eng- 
gland  and  North  America.  It  will  also  contain  a  garden  and  field  calendar 
of  operations  to  be  performed ;  and  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  garden  and  field 
products  in  perfection ;  and  also  a  calendar  of  nature.  The  object  will  be 
to  combine  science  with  practical  knowledge,  and  to  add  to  the  mtcrest  and 
enjoyments  of  country  life ;  more  especially  to  those  of  women,  and  of 
young  persons  of  both  sexes.  Communications  to  this  work  are  earnestly 
requested,  addressed  to  the  care  of  the  Conductor  of  the  Magazine  of  Na- 
tural History ;  and  the  contributors  of  such  as  are  used  will  be  compli- 
mented with  one  or  more  copies  of  the  Annual,  elegantly  bound. 

No  article  will  appear  in  this  work  which  has  been  published  in  the  Ma- 
gazine of  Natural  History  or  the  Gardener's  Magazine ;  nor  will  any  article 
which  may  appear  in  the  Gardening  Annual  be  repeated  in  either  of  these 
periodicals. 

Montagu's  Ornithological  Dictionary,  with  numerous  illustrative  wood- 
cuts and  additions,  edited  bv  J.  Rennie,  Eso.  A.M.  F.L.8.  Prof,  of  Nat. 
ICst.  in  King's  College,  London,  b  announcea.  To  Colonel  Montagu  the 
British  Fauna  Ls  indebted  for  most  important  discoveries ;  and  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  excellent  work  has  long  been  much  wanted. 

Wilson's  American  Ornithology, —  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart.  F.R.K.R. 
F.  L.  S.,  &c..  Author  of  Illustrations  of  Ornithology,  has  in  the  press  an  edi- 
tion of  Wilson's  American  Ornithology,  with  the  continuation  by  i^nrStm 
Luden  Bonaparte;  the  former  published  in  Philadelphia  in  \^H,t\\v.  Saxuir 
m  1825  and  1826.  The  whole  will  be  contained  in  tbree  volijm<^,  tUmy 
octavo,  with  upwards  of  100  engravings,  and  copious  note*  by  thf  fUiitr  \ 
together  witb  an  enumeration  and  doscription  of  the  newly  timo^i'ti'A  %\**' 
eiea  not  included  in  the  original  work. 

r  2 
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PART  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCK 


Art.  I.    Natural  History  in  Lotidon, 

The  Zoological  Society  held  a  Meeting  on  Dec.  2.,  J.  £.  Bicheno,  JSjaq^ 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Vigors  read  a  brief  but  satisfactory  report^  which  showed 
that  during  the  gloomy  month  of  November  B676  persons  had  visited  the 
gardens ;  that  the  Society's  receipts  during  the  same  period  ^indudiDg  a 
balance  brought  forward)  were  2035/.  10«.  6(/.,  and  the  expenditure  953^ 
From  another  report,  also  read  by  Mr.  Vigors,  we  learned  that  the  whole 
of  His  Majesty's  collection  had  been  removed  from  the  menagerie  at  Sand- 
pit (We,  Windsor,  and  was  now  in  the  Society's  possession ;  that  a  eoin* 
mittee  of  science  and  correspondence,  comprising  eleven  individuals,  had 
been  formed,  by  which  means  a  friendly  mtercoursc  with  the  learned 
bodies  of  the  Continent  and  foreign  parts  might  be  cultivated,  thereby  fiud- 

•  •.,•  .1  %  i*        m\  \  II  1*  A."  A.  1  •• 
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Mountains,  the  Society  and  science  in  general  should  feel  much  indebted. 
Of  these  birds  Mr.  Vigors  observed,  that  they  were  alive  on  the  Hiai»* 
laya  Mountains  eight  months  ago;  they  arrived  in  England  five  wedLS 
since ;  and  were  now  placed  on  tne  Society's  table,  accompanied  by  accu* 
rately  coloured  figures,  life-size.  These  birds  have  heretotore,  we  believe^ 
been  strangers  in  England ;  their  form  and  plumage  are  exceedingly  beauti-> 
ful.  The  report  further  noticed  a  collection  of  American  quads  (genus 
(Xrtyx),  a  group  analogous  to  the  partridge  of  the  old  world.  Of  this  bird 
only  four  species  were  lately  known ;  now  there  are  eleven,  four  of  which 
were  introuuced  to  science  by  the  Zoological  Society.  A  number  of  indK 
viduals,  distinguished  for  rank  and  science,  were  balloted  for,  and  elected. 

Linnean  Society,  —  Nov,  2.  At  the  first  Meeting  for  the  present  session^ 
A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  a  variety  of  donations,  made  to  the  So- 
ciety during  the  recess,  wei*e  laid  on  the  table :  amongst  them  were  Dr» 
Wallich's  Plantee  AnaticcB  Rariores;  Audubon's  Birds  of  America,  &c.  A 
paper  by  John  Hog^,  Esq.  M.  A.,  on  the  classical  plants  of  Sicily,  was  partly 
read :  we  do  not  give  an  analysis  of  it  until  the  reading  shall  have  been 
finished.  Several  fellows  were  elected.  The  Meeting  was  numerously 
attended.  Amongst  the  company  was  Captain  King  of  the  Adventure.  U 
is  the  intention  of  government  to  extend  his  survey  from  Rio  de  la  Plata 
to  Cape  Horn.  Mr.  ^urchdl,  author  of  Travel*  in  Southern  Africa,  was  i^lgi> 
present.  This  traveller  has  recently  arrived  from  the  Brazils,  where  he  has 
been,  for  a  considerable  period,  making  collections  in  natural  history.  It 
was  his  intention  to  proceed  into  Peru,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  politica 
in  that  country  prevented  him. 

Kov,  16.  Tnere  was  read  a  paper  by  Lieutenant  Bowler,  communi- 
cated by  the  Asiatic  Societv,  on  a  particular  species  of  palm  found  in  the 
government  of  Madras.  The  communication  was  accompanied  by  h^»fm- 
tiful  illustrative  drawings,  a  hundred  years  old;    This  palm  was  considered 
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hw  the  fellows  and  botanists  present  to  be  the  same  as  the  dtnim  jialm  of 
Thibet  (Hyphae^ne  corikcea  of  Gartner X  and  is  remarkable  as  being  almost 
the  only  species  of  palm  with  a  brancned  stem.  It  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  tne  Arabs  mto  Madras.  The  stems  are  slender ;  and  the  firuit  is 
a  hard  solid  substance,  which,  after  being  steeped  in  water  for  a  few  days, 
is  well  beaten,  and  used  by  the  natives  as  brushes  to  white-wash  their 
houses.  The  leaves  are  very  small  and  narrow,  and  the  stalk  is  denticu- 
lated with  many  sharp  curved  thorns ;  from  which  circumstance  the  natives 
sa^  it  resembles  the  backbone  of  a  shark,  and  on  this  account  the  people 
of  the  adjacent  villages  carry  it  in  their  hands  when  travelling  through  the 
jungles  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  and  also  during  some  of  their  festtvais. 

The  inhabitants  look  upon  this  tree  as  the  guardian  of  their  jungle,  and 
hold  it  in  some  degree  of  veneration,  conceiving  it  has,  as  its  Sanscnt  name 
(^Kulpa  vroocham)  unplies,  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  desires  and  wishes  of 
mankind,  at  least  such  as,  from  pureness  of  heart  and  morals,  have  faith  in 
its  supposed  virtues.    {Lit,  Gaz,^  Nov.  20.  1830.) 

The  Geographical  Society  held  their  first  ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  house  in  Regent  Street,  December  6th,  when  the  presi- 
dent, Lord  Goderich,  delivered  an  appropriate  extempore  address.  He 
observed,  "  that  the  pursuits  which  the  Society  was  instituted  to  promote 
were  at  once  useful,  interesting,  and  ennobling.  They  were  useful ;  for  all 
classes  of  society  would  necessarily  benefit  by  that  enlarged  acquaintance 
with  the  resources  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  which  the  improvement 
and  diffusion  of  geographical  knowledge  in  fact  constituted.  They  were  in- 
teresting ;  for  scarcely  any  but  had  fiiends  or  relations,  who,  as  seamen,  mer- 
chants, or  travellers,  would  still  more  directly  profit  from  the  information 
thus  acquired.  And  they  were  ennobling;  because  they  roused  and  exer- 
cised the  noblest  faculties  of  the  human  mind  :  the  love  of  enterprise ;  the 
promptitude  which  meets  and  overcomes  its  attendant  difficulties;  the 
powers  of  observation,  which  make  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  valuable ; 
and  though  last,  not  least,  the  attachment  to  strict  veracity  in  narration, 
without  which  all  other  advantages  are  worse  than  useless ;  but  for  which, 
he  was  proud  and  happy  to  think  and  say,  that  English  travellers  were,  for 
the  most  part,  prc-emmently  distinguished.  The  Society  met,  then,  with 
a  conscious  feeling  of  the  worthiness  of  its  objects ;  but  these  objects  had, 
moreover,  already  received,  and  were  still  receiving,  the  sanction  of  all  that 
was  most  eminent  for  rank  and  talent  in  the  country."  (Lt/.  Gaz ,  Nov.  13, 
1830.) 

William  IV.  approves  of  this  Society,  and  has  promised  fifty  guineas  an- 
nually for  its  encouragement.  The  minutes  of  previous  meetings  of  council 
were  read,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  canons  of  Hereford  Cathedral  have 
promised  to  send  to  London  for  the  Societ3r's  inspection  a  very  old  map 
of  the  world,  which  was  said  by  Mr.  Britton,  the  historian  of  cathedral 
antiquities,  to  be  the  earliest  specimen  of  British  map-making.  Among  the 
list  of  presents  of  books  and  maps  made  to  the  Society,  was  the  notice  of 
an  offer  made  by  Mr.  Murray  of  Albemarle  Street,  characteristic  of  that 
gentleman's  well  known  liberalitv,  viz.,  to  present  the  Society  with  what- 
ever it  might  choose  to  select  ftom  his  catalogue  of  publications.  This 
generous  offer  was  received  with  the  greatest  a{^ause. 

The  Geological  Society  have  met  and  held  their  Meetings  as  usual,  and 
when  abstracts  of  the  papers  read  are  printed  (according  to  the  custom  o( 
this  Society),  we  shall  give  ill  ^f  them. 

JCmg^s  College. —  Nov.    T  ~  advancing  rapidly ;  and  we  have 

great  pleasure  in  annoonciq|  silent  friend  anci  coadjutor,  Mr. 

Kenme,  the  author  of  Imef^  ably  reviewed  in  our  present 

Number,  has  been  appoints  'iral  Philosophy. 

Rectaru  Grove  Acadtmf,  i^appv  to  nnd  that  Mr. 

Comfieldfy  who  conducts  m  miar  lectures  on  every 
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branch  of  Natural  Historjf  to  hia  pupils ;  and  that  he  waikc  out  with  dtoB 
on  the  couiQion  and  elsewhere,  collectiiig  plants  and  insects,  sketching  (roDi 
nature,  and  discoursing  upon  the  various  objects  connected  with  these  ub^ 
ful  and  interesting  pursuits,  in  the  hope  of  inspiring  their  young  minds  with 
a  taste  for  the  i)eButies  of  nature  and  natural  history.  We  approve  eiceed- 
ingly  of  this  plan,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  it  generally  adopted  in  school^ 
as  nothbg  can  conduce  more  both  to  the  hapjiincss  and  well  doing  of  young 
men  than  having  a  taste  early  inculcated  for  innocent  pleasures.  The  pur- 
suit of  natural  history  gives  an  interest  to  country  walks,  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  possess;  and  this  contributes  to  improve  the  health  as  well 
as  to  eiiloT^'e  the  mind.  In  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Conductor  M 
Paris,  in  1b2!),  on  establishments  for  public  education  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent,  a  school  for  pris  {Tochler  tchsh)  is  mentioned  at  Carlsrube, 
conducted  upon  nearly  the  same  plan.  Besides  the  usual  branches  of 
female  education,  these  pupils  are  taught  all  the  details  of  natural  history ; 
and  in  botany,  especially,  tney  "  are  made  to  study  the  plants  froni  living 
specimens,  in  the  fields  and  gardens  during  summer,  and  from  dried  speci- 
mens in  the  winter;  and  are  not  only  taught  the  names  and  distinctive 
marks  of  each  plant,  both  exotic  and  indigenous,  but  also  its  use  in  medi- 
cine, and  in  the  arts  and  manulactures  of  Europe.  In  the  study  oS 
zoolocy,  the  same  plan  is  pursued  with  regard  to  the  uses  of  the  diffi>rent  ^ 
anira;ds."  (See  Det  Elabtateiafni  pour  rEditmlion  pubHqtie  en  Btmirv, 
dam  le  )VuTtemhcrq,  cl  dam  ie  Payi  de  Bade.  Paris,  1 8S9,  cher  Mesnier.} 
r.  W.L.     Dec.  2.  1830. 
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ere  raised'froin  the  bed  of  the  river  Trent  a  few 
e  of  which  (jTg.  10.)  I  have  subjoined.  These 
trees  are  perfectly  sound,  except  the  sap,  which  is  de- 
'  cayed  in  some  parts.  The  gravel  is  Axed  to  the  trunk 
where  it  was  embedded  as  firmly  as  if  it  had  been  ce- 
mented on.  There  are  large  patches  of  a  light  &wn- 
coloured  fungus  attached.  Inesc  trees  are  only  net 
with  in  the  beds  of  gravel,  which,  I  believe,  extend  with 
a  few  intervening  beds  of  clay,  from  KotlJngham  to 
Sutton  upon  Trent  uieadoivs.  The  trees  are  thinly 
"'  scattercdthroughout  the  whole  dislance,and  the  greatest 
number  are  found  between  Sutton  and  Muskhom.  The 
^  gravel  rests  on  a  bed  of  very  still'  dark-coloured  ctky, 
occasionally  rising  above  the  gravel.  The  trees  appetr 
similar  to  those  occasionally  found  on  bogs,and  seem  to 
have  been  lorn  up  with  great  viole.ice.  1  have  sent  two 
c  specimens  for  your  inspection,  as  I  cannot  cnlai^  on 
the  sut:gcct,  bemg  only  a  tyro  in  stuily. 
The  smaller  tree  is  stra^ht  and  liandsoiuc,  33  fl.  long,  without  any 
bmnchof  importance,  and  girths  9  ft.  The  larger  tree  (jijj.  10.)  girths  u 
o  ISit.i  from  the  root  to  A  is  S3  ft;  from  the  root  to  c  is  49  ft.;  end  trota 
the  insertion  of  the  lance,  by  which  it  was  pulled  up  at  d,  to  the  line  e,  was 
covered  with  gravel,  and  20ft.  were  under  water.— J.  G.  G.  Xcwark 
vi>on  Trent,  Oct.  17.  1829. 

Appearance  nf  Birdi  of  Pottage,  eitractcd  from  mi/  JouTuat.  —  1830. 
April  1.  Swallows  observed  near  Chilwell,  flymg  about  the  river  Trent. 
0.  Saw  the  Ai%ulu8  non-cristatus,  at  willow  wren.  10.  Swallows  again 
appeared,  not  havbg  seen  ihcm  wncc  the  heavy  snow  which  fell  here  on  the 
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3d  and  4th  of  this  month.  JIfotacllla  Sylvia  (whitethroat)  seen  at  Beeston : 
called  here,  Peggy  Whitethroat.  15.  Heard  the  nightingale  (ilfotacilla, 
Zusclnia)  in  a  clump  of  bird-cherries,  in  a  shrubbery.  16.  Observed  a  cock 
and  hen  redstart  (3/otacilla  Phcenicurus) ;  provincial  name,  Firetail.  Same 
day,  a  cock  and  hen  blackcap  (Afotacilla  Atricapilla) ;  provincial  name, 
Black-beaded  Peggy.  21.  The  cuckoo  (Ci^culus  canorus)  heard  for  the 
first  time.  23.  The  whinchat  arrived :  called  hereabouts  the  "  U-tick," 
from  its  note.  30.  Heard  the  meadow  or  corn  crake  (Rallus  CVex).  — 
A,  G,  G.     Newark  upoti  TYent* 

Yorkshire. 

Early  Appearance  of  Swallowi,  —  Observing  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
Mac.  Nat.  Hist.  (Vol.  HI.  p.  434)  a  notice  of  the  early  appearance  of 
swfulows  this  year,  and  having  myself  seen  some  earlier  than  is  mentioned 
in  any  of  those  accounts,  or  than  I  recollect  to  have  seen  them  in  any 
former  year,  the  notice  of  them  may  not  perhaps  be  uninteresting  to  some 
of  its  readers. 

On  the  30th  of  third  month  (March),  the  last  of  the  very  warm  days  we 
then  experienced,  I  saw  three  swallows  flying  in  a  stone  quarry,  about  half 
a  mile  from  Ferrybridge,  on  the  lower  road  from  thence  to  Pontefract;  on 
that  day  week,  being  the  6th  of  the  following  month,  though  the  weather 
was  then  become  quite  cold,  I  observed  a  single  swallow  within  about  one 
Quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  same  place,  on  the  road  from  Ferrybridge  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  on  my  return  from  London,  on  the  1  Ith,  a  little  on  this  side 
Newark,  I  saw  more  than  twenty  flying  in  a  company  over  the  river,  a  very 
unusual  number  for  so  early  in  the  season.  I  am,  &c.  —  Thot,  AUis.  York, 
Oct.  16.  1830. 

Rare  Plants,  —  Sir,  It  is  well  observed  by  your  correspondent  Mr.  E. 
Lees,  that  lists  of  variations  of  colour  in  plants,  without  any  mention  of 
habitat  or  soil  on  which  they  grow,  are  of  no  utility  whatsoever.  Now, 
since  I  am  entu*ely  of  Mr.  Lee*s  opinion,  and  since  nothing  will  so  clearly 
show  my  concurrence  with  him  as  following  his  example,  I  have  sent  you 
below  a  list  of  the  varieties  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  which,  possessing 
a  great  choice  of  hill  and  dale,  upland  and  marsh,  is  thus  more  likely  to 
attract  interest. 

-  ^RanuHculacett,  Anemone  nemorosa.  On  dry  heathy  ground ;  flowers 
variegated  with  deep  pink,  often  drooping.  —  Aquilegia  vulgaris.  With 
white  flowers.  Growing  near  Richmond,  on  limestone,  promiscuously  with 
the  blue. 

Cnicifera.  Cbrd^mine  prat^nais.  In  marshy  ground,  with  double  flowers, 
and  of  light  purnle. 

Wioldceo!,  r  lola  likea.  On  high  barren  ground,  frequently  purple  or 
pie  and  yellow. 

"Pofygdleof,  Pol^gala  vulgaris.  On  high  barren  and  heathy  ground,  of 
a  much  lower  growth,  and  of  a  white  and  rose  colour ;  whereas  in  lower 
and  richer  soil  it  is  invariably  blue. 

M.alvdcea:.  3/alva  moschata.  White,  on  road-sides,  along  with  the  rose* 
coloured. 

Caryophyllea:,  Lychnis  dioica.  In  com  fields,  generally  white;  in 
woods  always  rose-coloured. 

{jieramdcear,  Erudium  cicutarium.  On  the  sandy  sea-coast  at  Redcar, 
almost  constantly  white. 

Oxalidete.  (/xalis  Acetos^a.  In  a  wood,  quite  firee  from  tlnderwood^ 
of  a  fine  rose  colour. 

LegununouB,  Z^^tus  corniculatus.  On  the  banks  of  the  Swale,  on  a 
sandy  soil,  streaked  with  deep  red. 

Caprifolidcea,  C'aprifolium  Pericl^menum,  With  flowers  smaller  and 
light  green,  in  a  hedge  near  Knaresborough. 

F  4 
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CampamdicetB,  Csmpdnula  rotimdifdlia.  In  shady  placai ;  wldtte.  -— 
C.  glomerata.    Limestone,  in  high  meadows ;  white  with  the  Uae. 

Compotike,  Achillea  ilfUlefblium.  On  high  heathy  ground ;  of  m  bright 
rose  colom*.  —  Bidens  ccrnua.  I  never  found  the  plant  in  this  neighboai^ 
hood  with  any  but  radiate  flowers.  —  iS>errdtula  tinct6ria.  On  hi^  grotind, 
with  white  flowers.  —  Centaurea  nigra.  On  high  ground,  with  white 
flowers. 

'Boraginete,  ^chium  vulgare.  Road-sides;  much  smaller,  and  of  m  fine 
rose  colour.  —  Myos6tis  sylvdtica.     In  marshy  ground,  with  white  flowers. 

'EriceeB,  Call  una  vulgaris.  With  white  flowers;  on  heaths.  —  J&rica 
Tetralix.     With  white  flowers ;  on  heaths. 

Prvnuldce€B.  Primula  vulgaris.  In  a  shady  place,  near  Richmond,  with 
white,  lilac,  and  crimson  flowers. 

Scrophu/drirue.  Pedicularis  sylv&tica.  White ;  in  dry  heathy  grcnind.  — 
Barts/a  Odontites.  White ;  in  com  flelds. —  Digitalis  purpurea.  In  a  fir 
wood  with  white  flowers,  on  a  soil  composed  of  decayed  vegetaUea.  Thia 
kind  of  soil  appears  to  agree  much  the  best  with  the  foxglove,  since,  when 
transplanted  into  a  garden,  it  never  bears  such  large  flowers,  and  is  apt  to 
branch  out. 

Labiatce,  ^allota  nigra.  With  white  flowers,  along  with  the  ccHnmoo 
one.  —  Betonica  officinalis.  White ;  woods.  —  Prunelia  vulgaris.  In  a 
meadow  near  Thirsk,  with  white  flowers  exclusively. — Clinopddiiun  vul^re. 
Hedges ;  white.  —  Origanum  vulgare.  Mountain  limestone,  with  white 
flowers. 

OrchUecB.  O^rchis  mascula.  This  plant  varies  very  much :  on  high 
limestone  soil  it  is  dwarfish,  and  sometimes  white-flowered ;  in  low  marshy 
situations,  where  there  happen  to  be  trees,  it  grows  to  nearly  three  quar^ 
ters  of  a  }  ard  high ;  and  the  corolla  presents  every  variety  of  shade,  of 
white,  pink,  and  scarlet.  Indeed,  the  odoiu*s  which  it  disperses  around  are 
almost  as  various  as  its  colours,  in  one  plant  rather  pleasant,  but  in  another, 
distant  perhaps  only  a  few  yards,  absolutely  nauseous.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  (for  so  I  may  venture  to 
call  it),  and  would  feel  much  obliged  to  any  person  who  might  give  a  pro- 
bable reason  for  it.  It  cannot  depend  upon  any  variety  of  soil,  as  they  grow 
close  to  each  other.    The  soil  is  of  a  black  peaty  kind. 

Atphodeletp,  SciWa.  non-scripta.  In  woods ;  white.  —  T.  E,  L,  Rich» 
VMTid,  March  5,  1630. 

Lancashire. 

Preston  Depot  for  the  Sale  and  Exchange  of  Objects  of  Natural  HUtory, — 
A  few  admirers  of  the  productions  of  nature  here  have  long  been  anxioutt 
for  the  establishment  oi  a  mart  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  their  spare  spe- 
cimens, and  have  constantly,  but  in  vain,  expected  that  some  of  your  town 
readers  would  have  answered  the  repeatecl  calls  that  have  been  made  by 
your  correspondents  on  the  subject.  Disappointed  in  the  expectation  of 
seeing  one  established  in  London,  they  have  come  to  the  determination  of 
establishing  one  in  this  town,  which,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  of  a 
general  thoroughfare  and  a  central  situation,  has  constant  intercourse  w^th 
the  principal  sea-ports  of  Ireland,  so  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
forwarding  a  parcel  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  necessity  of  such 
an  institution  is  particularly  felt  by  those  who  wish  to  collect  the  produc- 
tions of  our  own  country,  which  seem  to  be  so  much  beneath  the  notice  of 
dealers,  that  specimens,  of  which  any  quantity  might  be  got,  are  not  to  be 
met  with  on  sale;  whilst  others,  the  most  rare  and  valuable,  are  doomed  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  finder,  instead  of  enriching  his  cabinet  as  they 
ought  to  do  with  the  productions  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  I  may  mention  the  crinoidal  remains,  and  other  fossils,  fi-om 
the  mountain  limestone,  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  hi  collections,  many  ua- 
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figured  ipeciet  of  which  I  poiseu  in  auffident  Dumber  to  fumioh  all  the 
empty  csbineti  in  the  kioffdom.  The  persons  with  whom  the  design  ori- 
giDBtes  are  all  Brdent  collectora,  and  ore  able  to  contribute  moat  of  the 
DBtural  productions  of  the  ne^hbourhood  u  a  nucleus.  Thej  hare  also 
the  advantage  of  two  eiceUent  Ubnuies :  one  led  for  public  use  by  the  lat« 
Dr.  Shepherd,  which  is  particularly  rich  in  old  authors  on  the  subject;  the 
other,  a  collection  of  the  best  modern  works,  in  the  possession  of  the  Pres- 
ton Natural  History  Society.  These,  with  their  private  libraries,  would  be 
of  essential  service,  by  enabling  them  to  correct  occasional  errors  in  nomen> 
daCure.  In  addition,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  wish  to  fumiBh  their  cabinets, 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  atudy  of  natural  history,  are  themotiTea 
that  induce  them  to  come  forward,  and  not  pecuniary  advantage. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add,  that  cabinets  are  preparing  for  the  recep- 
tion of  spedmenB ;  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  str' " — l  — .i.- 
terms  on  which  cKchangea  willbemacle,&c.;  a' 
shall  be  glad  of  your  advice,  or  that  of  any  of 
friendly  to  such  an  undertaking.     I  remain, 
Prctlon,  Oct.  16.  1830. 

DonsETaHntK. 


your  next  Number  the 
at,  in  the  mean  time,  I 

correspondents  who  is 
fee.  —  H^m.  GilberUon. 


of  the  Island  of  Portland,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  year. 
It  was  found  lyii^  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  broken  into  several 
pieces,  about  lOti.  below  the  sur- 
iace  of  a  bed  of  stone,  which  is 
called  by  the  quarrymen  part  of 
the  "  willow  tree,"  and  in  which 
roots  and  fragments  of  trees  (pro- 
bably of  the  willow  kind)  have 
been  frequently  met  with.  Its 
height  and  diameter  arc  ^ven  in 
the  sketch  i  its  weight  is  about  a 
ton  and  a  half  As  the  pieces  cor- 
responded exceedingly  well  with 
each  other,  they  have  been  united 
by  a  cement  very  much  resembling 
the  colour  of  thein,wUch  readers 
the  joinings  not  particularly  ob- 
servable. Mr.  White  of  Portland, 
who  has  favoured  me  with  this 
account,  and  the  accompsnying 
sketch,  and  in  whose  possession 


theti 


s  that,  a 


K  Standing  against  the  front 
of  his  house,  in  an  erect  or  natural 
position,  strangers  are  deceived  by 
us  appearance,  imaginbg  it  to  be 
an  old  oak  tree  that  is  dead ;  and 
that  the  deception  is  only  removed  by  close  examination.  Mr.  White  also 
adds,  that  po^Eiona  who  arc  judges  of  timber  have  pronounced  it  oak.  1 
remain.  Sir,  yours,  Stc.— Jiu.  Ftewker.     July  22.  1830. 

CiiBsniRE. 

Occitrrenee  of  lam  extreraety  rare  Bnluh  B'lrdi,  — A  beautiful  soecimen  of 

'    '  .1  viutant  the  golden  oriole  (Oridlus  Calbulu)  was  shot 
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on  thellthoFMav,  in  the  present  year  (1830^,  at  TaxalinCKeaUre;  and, 
on  iliuiection,  ita  food  was  found  to  have  ronsUtcd  chiefly  of  coleopterotw 
insects.  This  iuJividiml,  which  is  an  adult  miUe  in  encelieat  plum^e,  is 
deposited  in  the  niiiseuin  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Huural  Hw- 
tory  established  in  Manchester.  On  the  19th  of  August  last,  >  remBrkahly 
fine  gpecimen  of  the  rose-coloured  pnitor  (Pastor  rdseus)  waa  ahot  dcbt 
Ecctes,  in  the  county  of  Lancashire,  by  Mr.  Hindic,  and  now  fbmM  at)  mte- 
resling  addition  lo  the  Manchester  museum.  From  the  beauty  of  ita  plo- 
ma^,  this  bird,  previously  to  being  examined  anatomically,  was  confidently 
pronounced  to  be  a  malej  and  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion  waa  aftenranb 
confirmed  by  dissection.  On  opening  its  inzzord,  and  inspecting  the  con- 
tents, 1  perceived  that  they  consisted  princinaJly  of  the  larvs  of  inaecta,  the 
indigestible  parts  of  beetles,  and  a  few  seeds  of  vt^etables.  This  el»Bb( 
sDCcics  has,  I  believe,  been  found  to  occur  more  frequently  in  Lanctuhife 
tnan  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  —  J,  Blaciioall.  Cmn^taU  Htjt, 
Sept.  30.  1S30. 
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Diagram,  showing  the  Motion  of  the  Barometer  and  Tlicrmometcr,  the 
Dew  Point,  and  Minimum  Temperature,  or  the  Mean  of  each,  fur  every 
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Ten  Days  in  the  Months  of  October  and  November;  the  Depth  of  Rain 
in  the  rluviometer,  and  the  Quantity  of  Moisture  evaporated  in  the 
Evaporating  Gauge,  for  the  same  Period  :  as  extracted  from  the  Register 
kept  at  Annat  G^dens,  Perthshire,  N.  lat.  56°  23  i' ;  above  the  Level  of 
the  Sea  172  ft.,  and  15  miles  from  the  Coast ;  being  the  Mean  of  daily 
Observations  at  10  o* Clock  Morning  and  10  o' Clock  Evening. 

The  double  lines,  marked  b,  show  the  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter ;  /,  mean  temperature  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  shade ;  d,  dew- 
point  ;  rnin.  t,  mean  of  minimum  temperature  in  the  open  air  at  night. 

The  coldest  day  in  October  was  the  18th :  mean  temperature  of  that 
day  41°;  extreme  cold  34°;  wind  westerly.  The  warmest  day  in  that 
month  was  the  20th :  mean  temperature  of  that  day  55° ;  extreme  heat 
64°;  wind  south-west.  The  fall  of  rain,  as  it  will  be  seen  by  the  diagram, 
did  not*  exceed  a  half  inch,  and  that  fell  in  gentle  showers  on  the  2d,  7th, 
20th,  and  2l8t.  There  were  11  days  of  brilliant  sunshine,  8  partial,  and 
1 1  days  were  cloudy.  The  wind  blew  from  easterly  points  only  on  2  days, 
and  from  northerly  and  westerly  points  on  29  days.  There  were  loud 
gales  of  wind  on  the  4>th  and  7th ;  on  the  4th  it  blew  from  the  west,  and 
on  the  7th  it  blew  from  the  east  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  the  west  in  the 
afternoon.     Light  breeaes  were  frequent  throughout  the  month. 

The  coldest  day  in  November  was  the  24th :  mean  temperature  of  that 
day  37° ;  extreme  cold  30° ;  wind  north-west.  The  warmest  day  in  that 
month  was  the  1st :  mean  tenm^titure  of  that  day  53°;  extreme  heat  60°; 
wind  west,  and  rather  loud.  More  or  less  rain  fell  on  15  days,  amounting 
to  3  4  in.  There  were  8  days  of  brflliant,  and  5  of  partial  sunshine.  The 
wind  blew  from  the  cast  on  8  days ;  ftom  westerly  points  on  20  days ;  and 
2  days  it  was  variable.  The  aurora  bofealis  was  exceedingly  brilliant  on 
the  evening  of  the  1st;  there  were  thunder  and  lightning,  with  rain, on  the 
4th ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  loftiest  of  the  Grampian  Hills 
were  covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow.  Lightning,  in  vivid  flashes,  was 
observed  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  unaccompanied  by  thunder.  Light 
breezes  of  wind  were  frequent  in  the  early  part  of  the  month.  On  the  20th 
it  blew  a  hurricane.  The  mean  temperature  of  October  was  48*8°,  and  of 
November  43" 2°;  which  in  both  months  is  very  near  the  ordinary  mean. 

From  the  very  damp  state  of  the  soil,  occasioned  by  the  rains  in  Ai^imt 
and  September,  little  wheat  was  sown  before  the  20th  of  October;  it 
gave  a  braird  on  the  8th  November,  a  period  of  19  days :  mean  temperature 
of  that  period  47*5°.  Fieldfares  were  not  seen  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  till 
the  31st,  five  days  later  than  last  year.  The  excessive  quantity  of  moisture 
in  the  soil  protracted  the  ripening  of  the  field  crops  to  a  much  later  period 
than  usual ;  and  the  effects  of  diminished  temperature  were  conspicuous  on 
the  rising  grounds,  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Carse.  Oats 
in  the  low  Carse  were  ripe  about  the  20th  of  September;  about  100  ft. 
above  that  level  on  the  25th;  at  200ft.  on  the  1st  of  October;  and  on 
the  summit  of  the  hi^licr  grounds,  about  550  ft.,  the  same  variety  of  oats, 
and  sown  4  days  earlier  than  those  reaped  on  the  25th  of  September,  were 
only  cut  on  the  26th  of  October.  Sucn  is  the  effect  of  altitude  in  retarding 
the  ripening  process  in  late  seasons,  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 
Although  the  dry  weather  in  October  facilitated  the  ripening  of  young  wood 
on  deciduous  trees,  yet  the  leaves  retained  their  hold  till  late  in  November. 
The  ash,  elm,  and  beech,  and  such  as  spread  their  roots  near  the  surface, 
were  completely  denuded  of  their  foliage  by  the  slight  frosts  on  the  evenings 
of  the  19th  and  24th.  The  oak,  the  apple,  and  the  plum  still  retain  a  part 
of  their  covering.  The  georginas  continued  to  blow  till  the  1 9th,  and  some 
early  varieties  of  Indian  chrysanthemum  begin  to  open  their  blossoms  in 
the  open  border,  where  they  have  stood  several  years. 

The  i^Vbutus  CTncdo  was  not  in  full  blow  this  season  till  the  middle  of 
November.  The  blossoms  now  b<^n  to  fall,  and  the  fruit  appears  to  set 
freely.  —  AG,    Annat  Gardens,  December  1. 1830, 
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Art.  IV.    Retrospective  CriUciem. 

Critical  Remarks  on  No.  XVI. 

**  Summa  sequar  fastigia  rerum.**  yir^* 

^  I  shall  trace  the  principal  heads." 

Sir,  The  Third  Volume  of  your  Magazine  is  now  brought  to  a  close ;  and 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  chief  con- 
tents of  the  Sixteenth  Number,  which  is  just  published,  and  complcstes  the 
volume.  I  select  the  last  Number  for  the  vehicle  of  my  obssrvationai 
intending  to  make  it  serve,  in  some  sort,  as  a  sample  by  which  to  tfucy 
the  work  at  large ;  for  what  is  true  of  a  part,  is,  generally  speaking,  more 
or  less  true  of  the  whole. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  having  on  a  former  occasion  (Vol.  III.  p.  89.) 
presumed  to  criticise,  in  no  very  complimentary  terms,  the  vignette  title- 
page  which  you  had  the  liberality  to  give  to  your  readers  for  the  first  two 
volumes,  I  think  it  is  but  an  act  of  common  justice  on  the  present  to 
express  my  entire  satisfaction  at  the  new  one  which  you  have  now  given  us  for 
Vol.  III.  Neat  and  unassuming,  and  free  from  the  glaring  fiuilts  of  its  elder 
brother,  it  sufficiently  answers  the  purpose  intended ;  and  the  execution 
of  the  block,  which,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  copy,  gives  a  very  bril- 
liant impression,  may  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  to  be  creditable  to  the 
artist  employed.  Auer  the  titlepage  comes  the  preface,  from  which  I  rejoice 
to  learn  that  the  number  of  contributors  to  your  periodical  has  greatly 
increased ;  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  show  that  there  is  an  increasing 
taste  for  the  study  of  natural  history  throughout  the  country;  to  the 
formation  of  which  taste  you  probably  have  in  no  slight  d^ee  contri- 
buted. I  also  congratulate  you  on  having  been  the  person  first  to  design 
and  start  such  a  work,  and,  as  I  now  trust,  to  have  established  it  on  a  firm 
and  permanent  footing.  There  is  much  need,  it  strikes  me,  of  such  a  miscel- 
lany as  yours,  not  only  to  Militate  the  intercourse  between  naturalists 
personally  unknown  to  each  other,  and  widely  separated  by  distance  of 
situation ;  but  also  to  afford  a  vehicle  by  which  to  communicate  facts  and 
remarks,  which,  however  interesting  or  important,  are  yet,  in  point  c^ 
bulk,  too  inconsiderable  to  form  any  thing  like  a  separate  treatise,  and  to 
be  sent  into  the  world  by  themselves.  Of  your  numerous  contributors  t 
suppose  there  is  not  one  in  fifty  who  would  ever  have  thought  of  swelling 
out  his  lucubrations  even  into  the  size  of  a  pamphlet,  and  running  the  risk 
of  publishing  the  result  of  his  observations  at  his  own  hazard.  Were  it 
not,  therefore,  for  some  such  general  receptacle  as  is  afforded  by  your 
Magazine,  many  an  interesting  remark  and  useful  piece  of  information 
would  in  all  probability  never  have  been  given  to  the  world  at  all. 

But  to  proceed :  the  Glossarial  Index,  which  you  have  now  for  thd 
first  tune  appended  to  your  volume,  is,  in  my  niiud,  a  most  useful  and 
desirable  commodity.  In  the  present  specimen,  however,  there  are, 
I  think,  some  omissions,  and  more  superfluities ;  for  example,  the  very 
first  word  I  chanced  to  look  for,  —  merely  because  it  caught  my  eye 
in  the  page  (522.)  I  happened  to  have  opened, —  was  the  word  **  opercu- 
lum," which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  glossary,  though  it  more  particularly 
deserved  to  be  noticed,  as  it  appears  to  be  used  in  the  page  referred  to  in  a 
sense  somewhat  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  oflen  employed.  Again, 
the  word  "  adductors "  (p.  526.)  is  omitted.  Now  surely  such  words 
oudit  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  Glossarial  Index,  rather  than  those  of 
such  common  occurrence  and  easy  comprehension,  as  "  alae,"  "  antennse," 
"  caput,"  "  formosum,"  « lanceolate,"  "  oculi,"  «  os,"  "  pectoral,"  "  pes," 
*' proboscis,"  &c,  I  am,  however,  more  disposed  to  find  fault  with  your  sins 
oi  omission  than  commission ;  and  do  not  object  to  your  insertion  of  the 
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latter  words,  which,  at  all  events,  ia  an  error  on  the  right  side.  In  the 
derivation  of  the  word  "  holocentrus  "  from  "  holosy  hall,"  &c.,  the  word 
hall  b,  I  presume,  a  mere  misprint  for  all  or  wholey  the  translation  of  the 
Greek  oKoq, 

Thus  much  for  the  preliminary  adjuncts  to  your  volume.  Before  I 
proceed  to  notice  particularly  any  article  of  ^our  contributors,  permit  me, 
lifr.  Editor,  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that,  m  purveying  for  your  readers, 
you  will  allow  yourself  unscrupulously  to  exercise  your  own  judgment  and 
discretion  on  the  propriety  of  admitting  into  your  pages  the  essays,  notices, 
remarks,  and  queries  with  which  you  are  furnished  by  your  correspondents. 
I  request  that  you  will  not,  through  fear  of  giving  offence,  thmk  your- 
self bound  to  give  a  place  to  any  article,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
come,  merely  because  it  has  been  sent  to  ^ou  with  that  view.  From  the 
9ituation  in  which  you  stand,  as  editor,  soliciting  communications  from  all 
sources,  you  are  of  course  constantly  liable  to  have  trifling  and  unim- 
portant matters  at  least,  if  not  some  trash  and  nonsense,  occasionally 
thrust  upon  you.  Exercise  your  own  discretion,  therefore,  and  discard 
whatever  is  unworthy  of  insertion  in  your  useful  pages ;  or  if,  in  any 
instance,  you  stand  in  doubt  about  the  propriety  of^  admitting  an  article, 
why  not  refer  it  to  the  decision  of  some  judicious  friend  or  coadjutor  ? 
I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  more  especially  by  the  perusal  of  one 
article  in  your  present  Number,  Art.  III.,  by  Agronome,  of^which  I  really 
can  make  neither  head  nor  tail.  I  will  just  observe  too,  in  passing,  that 
the  first  article,  *'  Original  Letters,  descriptive  of  a  Natural  History  Tour 
in  North  America.  By  T.  W.,*'  is  rather  flat  and  tame,  and  not  much  to 
my  taste.  This,  however,  at  the  worst,  is  but  "  a  chip  in  porridse,"  and  the 
succeeding  letters  may  be  better  than  the  first  two,  and  more  fuU  of  interest. 
With  Agronome's  most  extraordinary  production  I  have  more  serious  fault 
to  find ;  and  I  really  do  feel  myself  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  you 
could  think  of  inflicting  so  grievous  a  penalty  on  your  readers,  as  to  palm 
upon  them  such  a  rambling,  incoherent,  egotistical  rhapsody ;  which,  more- 
over, has  next  to  no  connection,  that  I  can  perceive,  with  the  subject  of 
natural  history.  Can  you  find  no  better  matter  to  supply  us  with  ?  or  was 
this  piece  of  stuff  foisted  in  merely  to  eke  out  the  necessary  quantum  of  type 
and  usual  extent  of  pages  for  your  Number  ?  If  so,  I  for  one  must  tell  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  it  is  high  time  you  resigned  your  office,  and  closed  your 
Magazine.  I  will  not,  out  of  Christian  charity,  go  so  far  as  to  wish  Agro- 
nome himself  had  perished  in  the  explosion  of  the  powder-mill ;  but  I  do 
most  heartily  regret  that  his  manuscnpt  had  not  fared  some  such  fate,  or 
ever  it  had  come  into  your  possession.  The  catastrophe  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
arm  reminds  me  of  what  I  have  heard  did  really  take  place  at  the  siege  oi 
Gibraltar :  I  have  been  told, — "  but  mind  "  (as  Cobbett  would  say),  "  I 
don't  vouch  for  the  fact,  —  but  I  have  been  told,"  —  that  a  British  officer 
had  his  leg  carried  off  by  a  cannon-shot;  upon  which  he  exclaimed, — 
**  D — n  it,  uiere  goes  my  boot ! "  not  being  aware  that  his  leg  was  gone  with 
it,  till  he  had  occasion  to  step  forward,  and  thus  found  die  want  of  his 
limb.  Agronome  seems  to  have  a  test  for  the  marvellous,  when  he  relates 
the  circumstance  of  another  unfortunate  man  having  been  *'  blown  into  so 
many  pieces  that  his  heart  and  liver  were  found  in  different  fields  !  "  and 
*'  his  tongue  on  a  door-step  some  distance  from  the  other  fragments  of  his 
head ! "  But  none  of  the  recorded  effects  of  the  blowing  up  of  this  pow- 
der-mill are  to  be  compared  with  what  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
explosion  of  a  boiler  at  a  colliery  in  my  neighbourhood.  Here  too,  again, 
I  will  not  vouch  for  the  fact ;  but  the  owner  of  the  works  positively 
assured  a  fiiend  of  mine,  and  with  a  grave  face  and  air  of  seriousness  as 
though  he  meant  to  be  believed,  that  on  this  occasion  *'  three  men  were 
blown  up  so  high  into  the  air,  that  to  the  by-atanders  they  appeared  not  so 
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big  as  gnats  I  *'  nay,  ^  to  such  an  extraordinary  height  were  they  carried, 
'  that  their  mangled  bodies  were  actually  in  the  air  ten  minutes  or  more,  by 
a  stop-watch,  before  they  descended  to  the  earth  ! ! !  "  But  enough  of 
these  marvels.  Should  Agronome  again  be  visited  by  a  similar  paroxysm 
of  the  ^  scribendi  cacoethcs,"  I  trust  you  will  hesitate  before  you  send  his 
nonsense  to  the  press.  The  insertion  of  such  absurd  articles  does  hr  more 
iniury  to  your  publication  than  the  mere  occupying  of  so  much  space, 
wnich  ought  have  been  dedicated  to  valuable  matter.  It  is  calculated  to 
bring  the  work  itself  into  discredit.  For  so  it  is  —  such  is  the  contami- 
nating effect  of  intercourse  with  evil  —  that  even  that  which  is  good  seems 
in  some  degree  to  suffer  deterioration  when  found  in  bad  company.  A 
few  more  such  articles  as  Agronome's  would  be  enough  to  damn  your 
whole  Magazine.  I  assure  you,  for  example,  that  had  I  been  previously 
unacquainted  with  the  work,  and  had  picked  up  this  Sixteenth  Number, 
and  dropped  upon  the  article  in  question,  I  should  have  felt  dispensed  to 
throw  down  the  book  in  disgust,  and  probably  have  never  looked  into  it 
again. 

But  I  pass  on  to  a  more  agreeable  subject.  Articles  VI.  and  VII.,  on 
the  British  willow  wrens,  and  some  newly  discovered  British  species  of 
sticklebacks,  are  very  useful  and  interesting  papers.  The  willow  wrens 
are  confessedly  a  most  perplexing  tribe  of  birds,  and  the  accounts  of 
them  to  be  met  with  in  books  are,  as  your  correspondent  observes,  involved 
in  no  little  obscurity  and  confusion.  Their  plumage  is  in  some  cases  so 
much  alike,  and  that  of  the  young  birds  occasionally  so  different  from  that 
of  the  old,  that  it  reouires  an  acute  and  practised  eye  in  the  one  case  to 
distinguish  those  which  arc  of  distinct  species,  and  m  the  other  not  to 
separate  individuals  which  are  of  the  same.  For  myself  I  know  them 
better  by  the  ear  than  by  the  eye.  And  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
relate  what  occurred  to  me  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  two  of  the  species  in 

fiestion,  which,  I  believe,  were  the  yellow  wren  and  the  lesser  pettychaps. 
had  long  been  perfectly  familiar  with  the  notes  of  each  (which  are  totally 
distinct,  and  cannot  be  mistaken),  and  was  aware  that  they  appeared,  or  at 
least  commenced  their  song,  at  different  periods  of  the  year ;  but  I  was 
uncertain  as  to  their  true  names  and  species.  I  resolved  therefore  to  shoot 
specimens  of  each.  And  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  my  aim  was  directed 
to  the  objects  I  wanted,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  shooting  them  while 
they  were  engaged  in  the  act  of  singing,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
mistake.  On  examining  the  specimens  when  shot,  I  was  exceedingly  sur- 
prised to  find  them  so  much  alike  in  plumage,  that  I  could  with  difficulty 
distinguish  one  from  the  other;  and  when  they  were  returned  to  me  after 
having  been  stuffed,  I  really  was  in  doubt  which  was  which.  I  could  have 
wishcHl  your  correspondent  T.  F.  had  entered  more  into  the  habits  and 
manners  of  these  interesting  little  creatures,  and  especially  that  he  had 
described  their  notes,  togeuier  with  their  nests  and  ^gs ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  hear  from  him  again  oflen  on  similar  subjects.  We  have  already  had 
•*  descriptive  and  historical  notices  of  British  snipes."  ^Vol.  II.  p.  14^.,  and 
Vol.  III.  p.  27.)  Some  others  of  our  native  birds  I  stiould  be  glad  to  see 
illustrated  in  the  same  way  *,  quite  agreeing  with  your  correspondent 


*  As,  e,  g.  the  whitethroats,  larks,  sandpipers,  grebes,  widgeons,  &c,  &c., 
or  at  least  the  nearly  allied  species  in  each  tribe.  The  same  remark,  too, 
I  would  extend  to  subjects  of  entomology ;  and  in  this  department  you 
have  some  able  correspondents,  well  calculated  for  such  discussions,  as 
Mr.  Rennie,  Mr.  Swainson,  and  (for  the  more  minute  insects  especially) 
Mr.  Westwood  with  his  lynx  eves.  Mr.  Stephens,  too,  if  he  would  conde- 
scend, misht  afford  some  valuable  contributions,  as  might  also  that  veteran 
ientinc  lore,  Mr.  Haworth.  "  Omnia  bene  describes,  quae  in  hoc  mundo 
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H.  V.  D.  *  On' flic  Value  of  complete  Hibtories  of  Families  of  Animals," 
more  especially  where  the  different  species  (as  in  the  case  of  the  willow 
^^  -.1  wrens)  so  nearly  resemble  each  other  as  to  he  with  difficulty  distin- 
guished on  a  close  inspection.  I  would  suggest,  too,  that  in  all  these 
cases  the  remari^s  shoulu  be  illustrated  with  figures,  and  the  synonymes  of 
the  principal  writors  on  ornithology  investigated  and  settled  as  accurately 
as  possible. 

Mr.  YarrelPs  notice  of  two  species  of  Gastcrusteus,  hitherto  unknown 
as  natives  of  Britain,  will  set  me  to  work  in  examining  the  brooks  in  my 
own  neighbourhood,  to  discover  whether  or  not  they  afford  any  besides  the 
common  species.  The  discovery  of  a  new  species  of  British  fresh-water 
fish  is  an  event  of  rare  occurrence,  and  one  Iiarilly  to  be  expected  except 
among  the  minute  and  more  neglected  kinds.  Without  presuming  to  call 
in  question  Mr.  Yarrell's  accuracy,  csjiecially  too  on  a  subject  which  I 
have  not  particularly  attended  to,  I  would  respectfully  ask  (and  with  defer- 
ence to  his  better  judgment  and  experience),  whether  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  distinguishing  marks  he  points  out  in  the  three  kinds  of  stickleliacks 
may  not  aiise  rather  from  age  or  sex,  than  from  real  spei*ific  diKcrcpance. 

Article  VIII., "  (>n  the  Metamorphosis  of  a  Species  of  Cassida,  by  T.  H.,** 
is  a  &ir  specimen  of  individual  entomological  illustration.  The  oftener  you 
present  us  with  papers  like  those  by  T.  F.,  Mr.  Yarrcll,  and  T.  II.,  the 
better. 

It  has  been  hinted  to  me,  that  the  introductions  you  have  occasionally 
given  us  to  different  departments  of  natural  history  are  not  much  relished 
by  some  of  your  readers,  though  to  me  they  appear  unite  in  place  in  such 
a  work  as  vours.  The  one,  however,  relating  to  Molluscous  Animals,  by 
O.  J.9  of  which  the  sixth  letter  is  contained  in  Article  IX.,  is  an  able  and  in- 
teresting essay,  alMundim;  with  information  on  a  difficult  subject,  generally 
but  little  understood.     I  nave  read  these  letters  with  nuich  satisfaction. 

I  entirely  coincide  in  opinion  with  Professor  llcnslow  as  to  *'  the  spe- 
cific identity  of  ilnagallis  arvensis  and  ca^rulea"  (Article  XI.),  a  pomt 
which  he  seems  to  have  now  demonstrated  beyond  all  i)ossibility  of  doubt. 
Both  varieties  occasionally  occur  together  in  the  same  corn  fiehls ;  the 
blue,  where  it  is  found  at  all,  sometimes  p-eatly  predominating  over  the 
more  common  kind.  I  once  introduced  the  former  into  the  garden,  where  it 
propagated  itself  by  seed  for  many  years,  and,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  at 
length  degenerated  into  the  connnon  sort ;  or,  [)erhaps,  more  properly 
■paking,  I  ought  to  say,  returned  to  its  original  type.  I  hope  the  Pro- 
lessor  will  continue  to  (>rosecute  his  tnily  interesting  experiments,  and  to 
communicate  the  results  to  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  your  pages. 

The  Rev.  L.  Jenyns's  "  Remarks  upon  the  late  Winter  of  I829-3C>,"&c 
(Article  XII.),  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  fileasure,  by  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  meteorological  subjects.  All  renuu^kable  seasons,  and  such  surely 
was  the  one  in  question,  ought  to  l>e  recordcnl  in  your  Magiusine. 

I  shall  look  with  some  degree  of  interest  in  a  future  NiuhIkt  for  a  solution 
c»f  the  difficult  problem  proposed  by  E.  G.  (Article  XIII.),  in  the  phenome- 
non of  a  '^  singular  appearance  of  the  rainbow  "  seen  on  the  shores  of  the 
Solway  Frith.  Should  it  be  thought  by  any  one  that  the  occurrence  was 
observed  at  a  rather  suspicious  hour  of  the  day,  when  haply,  owing  to  some 
slight  temporary  obliquity  of  vision,  the  observer  might  be  led  to  fancy 
that  he  saw  more  objects'  than  were  in  reality  presented  to  the  eye»  I  can 

a  Deo  fiu:ta ....  fucrunt,  opus  est  non  unuis  hominis,  nee  unius  icvi. 
Hinc ....  Monogranhi  prsestmitissimi." — Scirjw/i,  *'  To  describe  well  all  the 
things  in  this  world  which  have  been  made  by  (iod,  is  more  than  the  work 
of  one  man,  or  of  one  age.  Hence  the  (rreat  excellence  of  those  who 
apply  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  hidividual  genera  or  species." 
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assure  him,  on  the  authority  of  my  excellent  friend  E.  O.,  that  the  pheno- 
menon was  witnessed  by  several  others  in  company  with  him,  of  wnom,  I 
may  add,  more  than  one,  as  well  as  E.  G.  himself,  the  Cambridge  tripos  for 
their  respective  years  would  point  out  as  distinguished  mathematicians. 

The  reference  to  "  Phil.  Trant»^  p.  1793.,'*  shomd  doubtless  have  been 
"forthej^^ar  1793." 

On  the  review  of  Strutt's  S^lva  Britdnjtica,  partial  as  I  am  to  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  I  am  restrained  by  motives  of  delicacy,  quite  of  a  private 
nature,  from  offering  any  remarks.  I  may,  however,  without  impropriety, 
express  my  admiration — in  common  with  all  those  (and  they  are  not  a 
few)  whom  I  have  heard  speak  on  the  subject — of  the  beautiful  wood-cuts 
which  the  review  has  been  the  means  of  introducing,  and  which  are  so 
highly  creditable  to  the  able  artist  you  have  employ^.  However  expen- 
sive these  vignettes  may  be,  —  and  from  their  merits  I  judge,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  you  must  have  paid  handsomely  for  them,  —  I  can  inform  you  that 
they  arc  valued  by  your  purchasers  as  they  deserve  to  be,  and  serve  to 
bring  your  publication  into  repute.  And  here,  as  an  individual  subscriber 
to  your  Magazine,  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  my  thanks  to  the  printer  for 
having,  as  it  should  seem,  taken  some  pains  in  striking  off*  the  copies,  so  as 
to  produce  clear  bright  impressions  from  the  blocks.  Of  course  I  can  only 
speak  of  the  specimens  I  have  examined,  which  amount,  however,  in  this 
case  to  between  twenty  and  thirty  copies  of  the  work.  I  cannot  endure  to 
see  a  weak  indistinct  impression  of  a  beautiful  woodcut.  The  sight  of  it 
gives  me  quit  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  analogous  to  that  (and  of  lon^ 
duration)  which  you  may  conceive  an  alderman  to  experience  when,  sitting 
down  to  a  luxurious  repast,  he  finds  the  turtle,  venison,  &c.,  utterly  spoiled 
in  the  cooking. 

The  Number  I  am  speaking  of,  I  observe,  contains  nothing  under  the 
head  of  Retrospective  Criticism,  and  but  little  under  that  of  Qaeries  and 
Answers ;  whicn  constitute,  to  my  mind,  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
or  useful  portions  of  your  pages,  and  are  those,  indeed,  which  I  usually 
submit  to  the  earliest  pcrusai.  You  tell  us  you  prefer  giving  these  miscel- 
laneous matters  in  masses  ;  and  perhaps  you  are  right.  At  the  same  time 
1  would  suggest,  that  the  answers  should  in  all  cases  appear  as  soon  after 
the  questions  have  been  put  as  circumstances  will  permit;  and  that 
the  Retrospective  Criticism  should  be  separated  at  no  greater  distance  from 
the  subjects  to  which  it  refers  than  can  well  be  avoided.  Before  I  quit 
the  subject  of  this  department  of  your  work,  I  must  beg  to  repeat  the  ad- 
vice I  have  already  given  towards  the  commencement  of  my  remarks,  viz. 
that  you  will  not  fau  to  exercise  your  own  discretion  on  all  matters  that 
are  forwarded  to  you,  and  that  you  will  unscrupulously  reject  such  as  are 
unworthy  of  insertion.  Queries  are  sometimes  put  to  you,  the  answers  to 
which  are  not  worth  advertising  for  in  print ;  because  any  one  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  subject  could,  on  application  being  made  to  him,  at 
once  have  satisfied  the  enquirer.  Thus,  for  example,  had  your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Thomas  Moi^gan  (No.  XV.  p.  476.)  applied  to  any  one  at  all 
conversant  with  entomology,  he  would  immediately  have  had  a  solution  of 
hit  problem  about  the  **  minute  eggs  produced  from  the  greenish  and 
black-marked  worms  which  are  found  on  cabbages ;"  or  had  he  only  re- 
ferred to  Vol.  IIL  p.  52.  of  your  Magazine,  he  would  there  have  found  the 
insect  itself  figured  and  described,  though  under  a  wrong  name,  as  appears 
from  a  subsequent  communication  on  the  subject  by  an  able  hand.  (p.  452.) 
It  is  rather  too  late  in  the  day  to  put  forth  such  matters  as  remarkable 
occurrences.  It  is  obvious  that  whatever  a  man  observes  for  thejirst  time, 
is  new  and  strange  to  him  ;  accordingly  some  tyro  in  natural  history,  only  jost 
beginning  to  attend  to  the  wonders  of  creation  by  which  be  is  surrounded, 
observes  some  very  common-place  phenomenon,  with  which,  of  coune  be  is 
naturally  much  struck,  and  straightway  he  sends  off  an  account  of  it  to 
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Ifr^  Loudon  u  worthy  of  notice  in  his  Magazine ;  which  is  much  as  if  a 
eountninan  were  to  write  to  the  Royal  Society  to  inform  its  members,  that 
he  had  made  the  notable  discovery  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun, 
and  not,  as  he  had  always  previously  supposed,  the  sun  round  the  earth. 
Ptople  who  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  nature  are  astonishingly 
Ignorant  of  the  commonest  phenomena.  I  really  do  not  know  that  the 
hackneyed  story,  narrated  bv  Joe  Miller,  or  some  of  his  fratemitv,  of  the 
cockney,  who,  going  into  the  country,  and  seeing  an  elder  bush  in  full 
flower,  observed  that  he  never  in  his  life  saw  cauliflowers  growing  before, — 
I  really  do  not  know  that  this  is  altogether  improbable,  or  unlikely  to  have 
taken  place.  I  was  m^'sclf  once  told  by  a  gentleman,  as  a  remarkable  cir^ 
cumstance,  that  once  m  his  life  he  saw  what  he  called  the  flower  of  a  fern ; 
he  was  shooting,  he  said,  and  having  occasion  to  climb  up  a  bunk,  he  hap- 
ftened  to  turn  aside  the  fern  with  his  hand,  and  there  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf  was  the  flower  in  full  perfection  I  not  being  aware,  as  it  should 
■eem,  that  he  might  see  the  like  any  day  he  chose  to  look  for  it.  I  would 
not,  however,  be  understood  as  wishing  too  ri^rously  to  exclude  from 
jrour  pqges  all  queries  on  subjects  generally  familiar  to  naturalists,  and  well 
understood ;  for  such  queries  sometimes  serve,  in  the  reply,  like  pcgi^  as  it 
were,  on  which  to  hang  a  neat  and  useful  little  history  of  the  matter  in 
questkin,  illustrated,  perhaps,  by  further  infonnation.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  recommend  you  to  be  occasionally  a  little  more  select  in  vour  choice, 
lest  in  these  enlightened  days  of  knowledge  you  should  be  charged  with 
having  filled  your  pages  with  remarks  and  notices  relating  to  facts  already 
known  to  the  less  ignorant  part  of  the  world  for  sonic  centuries  past ;  and 
I  trust  that  all  your  correspondents  will  have  the  good  sense  not  to  feel 
offended,  should  their  communications  at  any  time  be  deemed  unsuitablo 
for  insertion  in  your  miscellany. 

I  now  take  my  leave  of  that  portion  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History 
on  which  I  have  made  free  to  offer  my  remarks,  assuring  you  that  I  tdways 
look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the  alternate  month  for  the  appearance 
of  your  Numbers;  and  I  heartily  unite  with  you  in  the  hope  you  express 
of  **  going  on  in  the  some  course  for  many  years  to  come,  gathering  strength 
as  you  proceed ;  and  to  rooting  thit  pcrutdicalinio  the  litcrcUurc  of  the  country^ 
as  ikai  ikere  muti  alwaifs  in  future  he  in  these  island*  a  Magazine  of  Natural 
HiMtorj^:*    "  Esto  perpetuus."     Yours,  Ac  — J9.  Coventri/,  Nov.  S>5. 1830. 

Jgronome*s  Paver  on  Slobs*s  Powder  Mill. — Sir,  With  the  permission  "  to 
pick  and  cull  **  (or  to  reject)  as  you  thought  proper,  I  cannot  but  express 
my  surprise  that  you  should  have  given  an  admission  into  the  pages  of  your 
excellent  and  interesting  work,  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  to  the 
article  under  the  signature  "  Agronome."  (Vol.  III. p.  509.)  What  the 
writer's  meaning  is,  or  under  what  head  of  natural  history  the  subject  can 
be  classed,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know.  He  has  treated  with  levity  the 
bodily  su^rings  of  his  fellow-beings,  when  writhing  under  the  cflects  of  a 
lamentable  accident ;  and  although  he  says  of  himself  that  **  he  is  no  blas- 
phemer "  (and  I  would  fain  not  think  him  such),  yet  there  exists,  in  tho 
language  oif  which  he  makes  use,  a  familiarity  and  a  grossncss  which  it  is 
impossible  to  read  without  re^^ret,  almost  without  disgust.  Pray,  8ir,  look 
to  this  for  the  future,  nor  allow  an  admission  into  a  work  of  such  interest 
as  your  Magazine  of  articles  which  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  to  your  own  taste, 
nor  (I  will  venture  to  a<ld)  to  that  of  any  of  your  uiunerous  readers.  1 
am.  Sir,  your  well-wisher,  —  J,  S,    Manehester,  Xov.  7. 1830. 

We  entirely  agree  with  our  correspondent,  and  regret  cxcce<lingly  to 
have  admitted  such  a  paper :  how  we  did  so  we  cannot  well  tell ;  but  our 
raulers  may  rely  on  oiur  taking  better  care  for  the  future.  —  Cond. 

Mr,  Ai/uuforth*M  Xoies  on  the  Pyrenees,  (Vol. II I.  p.  496.)  —  Sir,  In  the 
last  Number  of  the  Magazine  oV  Natural  History  I  perceive  a  meuioir 
cntHled  Xoie$  on  the  Pyrenees,  written  by  m\  self,  and  sent  to  vou  more 

Vol,  IV.  —  No.  i  7.  ci        " 
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than  a  year  ago,  before  my  connexion  with  the  Edinburgh  Journal  cf 
Katural  and  Geographical  Science.  Not  ha\ing  seen  these  Notes  in  your 
Journal y  I  inserted  them  with  some  alterations  in  the  geographical  collec- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  As  Mr.  Cheek,  not  aware  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, has  been  indignant  at  a  supposed  plagiarism,  I  beg  leave  to 
offer  this  statement  in  explanation.  The  Notet^  as  published  in  the  Mag^ 
zine,  contain  the  following  orthographical  errors,  which  I  hope  you  will 
apologise  for  to  your  readers,  from  its  not  having  been  in  your  power  to 
send  the  author  a  proof  for  correction. 

Page  498.  line  31.,  for  '*  gcognostic  stratum'*  read  *'  geognostic  struc- 
ture;" 1.  44.,  for  "  superpositions"  read  **  superposition.  501. 1. 36.,  for 
•*  alles  "  read  "  alia."  502. 1. 25.,  for  "  Lebau^  read  «  Libau."  504. 1. 14., 
for  "  Parrat"  read  «  Parrot;"  1.  17.,  for  «*  Deehen"  read  «  Dechen." 
505. 1. 26.,  for  "  alegnation"  read  "  alignadon."  506. 1. 9.,  for  "  Simoux" 
read  "  Limoux;"  1.  27.,  for  "  Bougues"  read  "  Bouguer."  507.  1.  12., 
for  "  Port  de  Bcnasque  d'()r"  read  "  Port  dc  Bcnasque,  d'Oo."  I  am, 
Su-,  &c.—  IViinam  Ainsworth.     172.  Regent  Street,  December  6.  1830. 

Typical  Formation  of  all  Animal*,  —  Sir,  In  allusion  to  the  controversy 
between  MM.  G.  St.  Ililaire  and  Cuvier,  respecting  a  general  t}7)ical  form- 
ation of  all  animals,  I  beg  to  remind  you,  that  our  own  riaturalist,  Mr. 
MacLeay,  so  far  coincides  ¥rith  the  opinions  of  the  former,  as  to  consider 
that  the  modifications  of  a  typical  structure  may  be  traced  through  nume- 
rous objects  of  ver}'  dilTercnt  appearance;  but  that  he  considers  that  nature 
has  adopted  tuw  distinct  plans,  that  the  vertebrate  and  annulose  animals 
respectively  represent  the  perfection  of  each  of  these  plar.s,  and  that  all 
other  animals  may  be  regarded  as  formed  upon  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
—  .7.  O.  ir.    5^/.  1830. 

T7ie  Kingfisher,  —  Sir,  Having  observed,  in  No.  XV.  of  this  Magazine  for 
September,  the  assertion  of  your  correspondent  Mr.  Jennings,  that  the 
kingfisher  is  never  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  man's  habitation,  I  b^  that  he 
may  be  informed,  through  the  medium  of  your  widely  circulated  work,  that, 
for  the  last  nine  years,  and  perhaps  more,  I  have  noticed  that  a  pair  of 
kingfishers  have  uniformly  constructed  their  nests  in  a  hole  of  a  bank  which 
projects  over  a  piece  of  water  on  my  premises,  not  above  100  yards  from 
the  house.  On  the  top  of  the  bank  is  a  sort  of  hermitage  or  summer-house, 
which,  though  not  certainly  much  frequented,  is  enough  so  to  justify  the 
remark  of  J.  R.  (Vol.  II.  p.  457.)  I  could  also  observe,  that  any  one  who 
is  ac(juainted  with  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  from  Oxford  to 
Reading,  and  even  up  to  near  London,  must  know  that  he  cannot  walk  a 
mile  without  seeing  or  hearing  the  kingfisher ;  and  that  although,  in  some 
places,  it  may  be  a  solitary  and  shy  bird,  yet  there  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  such.  These  facts  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  convince  Mr.  Jennings 
that  he  b  mistaken.  If  you  can  find  a  spare  comer  to  insert  this  article, 
you  will  greatly  oblige.  Sir,  yours,  &c. — An  Observer  of  Nature,  Sept.^,  1830. 

Snakes  taking  the  Water.  —  Sir,  In  corroboration  of  Mr.  Murray's  remarks 
(Vol.  III.  p.  450.),  I  beg  to  say,  that,  being  when  a  boy  very  often  at  Ken- 
ton Hall,  in  this  county,  I  hBSc  frequently  seen  the  common  snake  take  the 
water,  crossing  the  moats  which  on  all  sides  surround  that  old-fashioned 
mansion.  They  skimmed  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  only  occasionally 
swimming  under  the  surface,  with  the  head  above.  As  snakes  are  exceecf- 
ingly  common  in  that  part  of  the  county,  I  doubt  not,  many  persons  could 
readily  confirm  the  assertion  beside  myself.  — W.  J.  Clarke.  East  Berght^t, 
Sujolk,  Sept.  13.  1830. 

Birds  forsaking  their  Nests.  —  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  birds  forsak- 
ing their  nests  when  their  eggs  are  touched,  as  stated  in  your  Magazine. 
(Vol.  II.  p.  113.)  I  have  known  years  ago  (when  I  was  a  lad,  and  went  to 
tchool)  instances,  when  a  boy  found  a  bir^s  nest,  of  his  taking  the  eggs ;  and 
if  not  more  than  two  were  laid,  substituting  two  small  roundish  pebbles. 
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Tho  greenfinch  and  hedge-sparrow  appeared  to  take  the  least  notice  of  the 
exchM^ge,  and  invariably  produced  their  regular  number  of  eggs.  But  Rome 
which  were  tried  forsook  their  nests ;  and,  as  far  ns  I  recollect,  the  gold- 
finch, chaffinch,  and  wood-pigeon  were  most  particular.  I  have  known 
boys  in  this  neighbourhood  to  substitute  pebbles  for  qrgs  very  often.  I 
some  years  ago  round  that  a  pair  of  hawks  had  appropriated  the  nest  of  a 
carrion  crow  to  themselves.  I  climbed  to  it,  and  took  two  eggs,  the  whole 
there  were  in  it,  and  pulled  out  the  greater  pnrt  of  the  nest,  supposing  I 
should  tfaer^y  effectually  drive  them  from  the  neighl)ourhood.  But,  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  after,  passing  by  the  same  tree,  and  looking  up  at  the 
remnant  of  the  nest,  I  perceived  the  old  hawk*K  tail  projecting  over  the  side 
of  it.  I  i^gun  €liml>ed  the  tree  in  silence,  expecting  (as  the  nest  was  built 
close  to  the  tnmk  of  the  tree)  to  catch  hold  of  her ;  but  she  perceived  mc, 
and  flew  off,  uttering  a  sort  of  hursh  shriek,  which  nttractod  her  mate,  and 
they  both  several  times  pounced  within  a  yard  of  mv  face :  but,  in  spite  of 
theniy  1  carried  off  my  spoil  of  four  more  eggs.  It  tlui.s  npi)ear.s  that  iiawks 
are  not  very  particular  al>out  having  cither  their  eggs  taken  or  nest  pidled. 
Hawks  are  not  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  else  I  .should  have 
suspected  they  had  been  another  pair.  I  must  likewise  notice  an  instance 
of  the  coun^  of  a  young  meadow  crake  (liallns  CVex),  when  sittacked  by 
a  young  temer  puppy  of  mine.  It  was  not  sufficiently  tlcdged  to  fly,  and 
was  about  tlie  size  o^  a  thnish  ;  but  it  could  nm  fast.  The  puf;];}  caught  it 
up  in  its  mouth,  and  carriinl  it  sonic  distance  across  the  field  1  was  walking 
in,  and  then  put  it  down  unhurt.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the  little 
thing  extend  its  featherlcss  wings  and  neck,  and  run  in  that  inenaiing  atti- 
tude at  the  puppy,  which  fairly  turned  tail.  I  iinniediatelv  put  it  in  a  place 
of  safety,  as  a  reward  for  its  courage. —  Scohpfw  ruxticola,  Chilivcll,  near 
NolHn^m^  Aug,  30. 1830. 

De  Re  Aranetv  Aeronautical  {the  Aerial  Spider  Confrorfrstj).  —  "  One  fea- 
ture of  this  Magazine  is,  that  the  contributors  criticise  one  another,  and 
every  one  who  sends  an  article  must  take  this  into  account."  {Cover  of 
Mag.^  No,X.)  —  Sir,  Every  rciuler  of  your  excellent  and  useful  Magazine 
must  observe,  with  regret,  the  very  uncourtcous  way  in  which  the  spider 
controversy  is  carried  on  between  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Blackwall.  I  am 
not  personally  acquainted  with  either  of  these  gentlenun,  and,  therefore, 
can  nave  no  biassed  feeling.  I  see,  indeed,  much  to  adniirc  in  each ;  and 
only  sorrow  that  two  champions  who  have  entered  the  lists,  to  break  a  lance 
in  honour  of  their  fair  mistress.  Dame  Nature,  shoidd  do  it  with  such  hostile 
feelings.  My  concern,  however,  is  great  at  this  stiuabble,  as  it  tends  much 
to  lower,  in  the  esteem  of  its  juvenile  votaries,  tne  beauteous  and  lovely 
pursuits  of  natural  history,  and  bewilder  their  minds  in  the  dark  and  intri- 
cate paths  of  controversy,"  instead  of  alluring  them  to  the  sunny  banks  of 
improvement  and  delight.  Youth  is  too  apt  to  be  a  pugnacious  season, 
both  mental  and  physical ;  and  most  opportunities  an?  t^agerly  grasped  at  to 
indulge  this  propensity,  cither  to  gratify  a  feeling  of  ill-nature,  or  the  ambi- 
tion of  victory:  Iwth  of  which  are  at  utter  variance  with  the  well  formed 
and  gentle  mind.  In  pro}K)rtion  as  opportiuiities  are  offered  and  seized,  fo 
will  the  young  and  unformed  inimi  be  sweetened  by  a  we//  directed  pursuit 
after  the  loveliness  of  tnith,  or  jarred  and  unharuionised  by  ///  directed 
scrambles :  either  of  which  nuist  have  a  great  share  in  .shaping  the  future 
man. 

I  am  well  aware.  Sir,  of  the  nuinl>erless  phenomena  in  the  cxhausik^ss 
science  of  nature,  yet  quite  hi<lden  and  imperfectly  undiThtood ;  ami  that 
active  minds,  in  diligent  and  anxious  search  after  cause  and  effect,  will  otteu 
come  in  disagreeing  contact :  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  will  ^ti)nulate  to 
exertion,  call  forth  ability,  and  idtimately  elicit  truth.  It  ir^,  indeed,  a  plea- 
sure to  see  noble  minds,'witli  all  their  vigour  and  subtlety,  exerting  then;- 
selvea  in  unravelling  the  hitherto  bidden  mysteries  of  nature,  and  obtaining 
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for  themselves  never  dving  fame  in  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  posterity  % 
and  it  is,  indeed,  equally  a  sorrow  to  see  the  fair  field  stained  and  deformed 
in  serving  the  purposes  of  private  pique,  or  party  disagreement. 

Natural  history  (too  long  neglected  in  this  country)  has  become,  or  at 
least  is  becoming,  an  important  part  of  education;  and  the  soft  rising 
beams  of  its  morning  are  silently  and  steadily  creeping  into  the  nooks  and 
earners  J  dispelling  the  dark  mists  of  bigotry,  superstition,  and  error,  and 
leaving  light  and  loveliness  in  their  room.  'When  this  shall  have  spread 
broadly  over  all  parts  of  society,  the  rotten  props  of  old  established  tollies 
will  have  gradually  wasted  away,  and  the  dens  and  strong  holds  of  mysti- 
dsm  will  be  cleansed  of  their  masses  of  Augean  filth,  which  ages  have  been 
piling  together. 

So  much,  therefore,  of  benefit  to  future  society  (whether  it  be  regarded 
publicly  or  privately)  depending  on  the  universal  spread  of  nature's  truths, 
surely  it  is  the  duty  of  all  well-wishers  of  the  cause  to  pull  together  in 
peace  and  harmony.  **  A  house  divided,"  &c,  &c.  — JT,  O.  Montgomay^ 
«A»v,Oc<.  11.1830. 

Ascent  of  the  Spider,  —  The  second  edition  of  Aerial  Electricity  and  Re^ 
Mearches  in  Natural  History,  I  trust,  will  be  found  to  contain  temperate 
arguments  in  favour  of  my  peculiar  view  of  the  ascent  of  the  gossamer  spider  ; 
and  I  shall,  indeed,  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Blackwall's  theory,  as  echoed  by  Mr. 
Rennie,  be  eventuallv  found  to  sustain  the  assault  successfully.  Those  who 
/  once  thought  Mr.  BLackwail's  opinion  plausible  now  say,  **  A  number  of 
facts,  more  or  less  bearine  on  the  question,  are  here  collected  together ; 
and  if  they  do  not  establish  the  theory,  they  go  a  long  way  towards  it.**  I 
have  made  these  remarks  in  justice  to  Messrs.  Blackwall  and  Rennie,  that 
the^^  may  be  apprised  that  their  opinions  are  interrogated  and  weighed,  fear- 
lessly it  may  be,  but  still,  I  trust,  in  the  spirit  Qf  inductive  science.  It  is  for 
the  public  now  to  judge  between  us.  As  tar  as  it  regards  myself,  the  subject 
has  been  set  at  rest;  and  I  only  now  advert  to  it,  to  state  my  regret  that  I 
did  not  sooner  receive  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  NaturelleSy  containing  an 
account  of  M.  Virey's  paper  on  the  ascent  of  the  spider,  read  before  the 
Institute  of  France.  This  author  rejects  the  electrical  hypothesis,  as  well 
as  that  of  Mr.  Blackwall.  **  H  n'a  pas  donne,"  says  Virey,  **  selon  nous,  une 
explication  satisflusante  du  ph^nom^ne  de  Tascension  aeronauti^e  de  ces 
filamens."  *  He  then  adverts  to  their  ascent  in  motionless  air,  m  a  close 
room,  M.  Virey  states  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  oflen  recorded,  and 
I  have  frequently  witnessed ;  and  it  seems  to  me  utterly  inexplicable  on  Bfr. 
BlackwalPs  hypothesis ;  their  occasional  sudden  ascent,  rapid  as  a  dart : — 
^  Un  elan  si  rapide  qu*on  n*a  pas  le  terns  de  bien  examiner  comment  elles 
disparaissent."  J  In  considering  Mr.  Bladcwall's  view,  this  curious  pheno- 
inenon  seems  to  have  startled  M.  Virey.  His  view  of  it,  however,  is  alto- 
Ijether  peculiar ;  in  fact,  he  sees  in  these  aeronauts  only  **  tres  habiles  vol- 
tiseurs  [<'  accomplished  vaulters  "].  He  denies  altogether  the  propulsion 
of  the  thread,  or  at  least  its  attachment,  as  necessary  to  the  ascent;  and 
considers  that  they  dart  into  the  air  as  E^laters  ^ring  forward,  ''par  sauts 
brusques  *'  [^  sudden  leaps  "] ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  insect  *'  nage  dans  Tair ; 
que  ces  petites  araign^  volent  avec  leurs  pattes.'*  X  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  this  odd  notion  (to  which  we  cannot,  at  any  rate,  deny  die  merit 
of  originality),  the  legs  of  the  insect  are  perfectly  still  and  motionless  in  its 
progress  through  the  air.  The  entire  paper,  however,  is  so  utterly  ridicu- 
lous and  absurd,  that  it  does  not  deserve  a  serious  rdiitation.   Indeed,  M. 


«  **  It  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  give  a  satisfiictory  explanation  of  the 
aeronautic  ascent  of  these  filaments.'* 

f  **  A  spring  so  rapid  that  there  is  not  time  enough  to  examine  how  they 
'-ve  disappeared." 

"  Floats  in  the  air    that  these  little  spiders  fly  with  their  legs.** 
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Vir^  agemt  to  h*ve  tome  forcbodingi  of  this  kind,  when,  after  huving  ad- 
Tocited  the  tidwtttution  of  these  "  pattes  volantes  "  for  the  wings  of  birdi, 
he  thiu  condudes :  "  La  nature  inoJiGe  done  tes  organumes  Kelon  lea 
feactiou  qu'elle  leur  nttribuc  pour  ses  de&scimi,  dans  k  r^publique  de 
efaaque  iDonde  I "  *  I  remain,  Sir,  vours,  &c.  —  T.  Murray.  Aug.S.  1B3D. 
roMr  romtpotideiit  A.  L.  A.  (  Vol.  111.  p.  U6.)  ia  too  bold  in  attacking 
the  authority  of  to  eminent  an  entomolocist  as  Mr.  Kirby,  upon  a  question 
which  nobody  hut  hiniictr  doubts.  The  insect  is  a  Cecidoniyia,  l>elonging 
to  tlie  bmiiy  71pillid«,  and  doca  not  possess,  neither  does  Mr.  Kirby'H 
figure  KjveMttt,  what  your  correspondent  iinscicntificHlIy  tenna  a  trunk  \ 
md  ytt  the  Nipposed  possession  of  this  trunk  is  the  only  reason  which 
A.L.  A.  oflkn  uir  conaidering  the  insect  to  belong  to  the  Culfcidfe. — 

J.Q.W.  SepLveao. 

PUritUAat  panaapiactatat.  —  Your  ju«-enile  entomological  readers  will 
thank  you  to  correct  the  confused  account  of  two  very  distinct  insccti 
whieh  ■  comapondent  has  sent  you  under  the  head  of  Ptcrdstichus  parum- 
punctAbia(p.477.).— /.O.  >r.    Sept.\%m. 

J.C.Fmier  must  fiimish  a  description  of  his  two  curculios  (p.  477.) 
eie  he  can  receive  any  exact  account  of  its  habits,  name,  Ac  Why  did  he 
■Ot  huneelf  endcBTour  to  discover  some  of  thcae  things  without  a^ing  for 
inJonnation  ?  I  recollect,  when  I  was  a  schoolboy,  the  maxim  constantly 
inprened  upon  me  was,  "  Head,  and  you  will  know."  Ho  I  would  say  to 
■ome  of  your  coirapondents,  "  Endeavour  to  find  out  these  thines  your- 
aelrea;aiid  the  pleasure  and  inforuiation  which  you  will  derive  will  amply 
nny  your  trouble."  —  J.  O.  W.     Sepl.  1830. 

Emtmm.  —  The  following  explanation  should  have  accompanied  the 
figure  iHuatrative  of  the  metainor[ihoBis  of  a  species  of  C4sstdn  given  in 
our  last  Number,    For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  the  cut  is  ncre  re- 


ct,  natural  size,    ib.  The  same,  under  ai 
-,  The  larva,  side  view,  natural  nize.    d.  The  siut 
K  poaurior  view,  natural  size,     c,  The  larva,  as  it  u|)pears  strij^ied  of  the 
&ecil  Mcretion.   /,  The  tiul  of  the  larvu,  as  It  appears  in  the  curly  stage  of 
g.  The  larva  under  change  to  the  pupa  slate. 


*  "  It  appears,  then,  that  Nature  modifies  the  orgeniiation  of  animals 
Kcordiiw  to  the  duties  iuinosed  upon  them  in  the  various  detHuiuieiits  of 
berwotfcil" 
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Disseminating  Exotics,  — Sir,  I  observe  in  Vol.  III.  p.  460.  a  rq;)robat  on, 
by  E.,  of  the  practice  of  disseminating  exotics  amongst  our  indigenous 
plants ;  to  which  you  have,  in  my  opinion,  appended  a  very  sensible  query, 
whether  the  beautifying  of  our  wild  scenery  is  not  a  thousand  times  more 
valuable  thim  exclusive  devotion  to  the  single  science  of  botany  ?  1  cer- 
tainly siioidd  think  so.  What  mischief  can  arise  from  the  practice  ?  Some 
few  botanists  may  be  led  to  rank  a  plant  as  indigenous  on  such  a  plain  or 
mountain,  which,  in  fact,  is  not  so.  What  then  ?  Why,  he  labours  under  a 
mistake.  Tiiat  is  the  limit  of  the  evil.  And  let  me  ask  how  he  can  be 
certain  of  the  indigenosity  (to  coin  a  word)  of  almost  any  plant.  The  wind, 
birds,  and  other  animals,  are  constantly  conveying  seeds,  unintentionally, 
firom  their  former  habitats  to  new  ones,  where  they  are  subsequently  ac- 
counted indigenous.  Are  not  these  as  much  transported  as  if  by  the  hand 
of  man  ?  Why,  then,  as  there  is  no  security  against  foreign  and  perhaps 
unseemly  specimens  being  introduced  in  such  ways,  should  there  be  an 
outcry  against  the  man  who  is  at  the  trouble  of  adding  a  few  beautiful 
plants  to  the  wild  ones  already  growing  in  any  country  ?  I  see  Mr. Wilson 
also  laments  the  practice ;  but,  if  the  perfect  and  authentic  catalogue  of  in- 
digenous plants  he  mentions  be  a  desideratum,  I  fear  it  must  remain  so. 
Independently  of  the  modes  of  dissemination  of  new  specimens  which  I 
have  mentioned,  the  long*practised  plan  of  throwing  the  refuse  of  flower- 
gardens  on  dung-heaps  has  already  caused  many  exotics  to  be  ranked 
amongst  our  native  plants.  Some  are  known  to  have  thus  become  wild 
plants,  but  many  others  have  doubtless  escaped  detection.  — T.  Thowtpson. 
Hull,  Oct.  12.  1830. 

The  Double  Shadow^  mentioned  in  Vol.  III.  p.  468.,  and  in  some  prior 
Numbers,  was  occasioned  by  some  reflected  image  of  the  sun,  caused  by 
some  looking-glass  or  window  in  the  neighbouring  houses ;  but  it  were  vain 
to  attempt  speaking  decidedly,  unless  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  locali- 
ties of  the  situation  where  the  phenomenon  occurred.  — T,Tkompson,  HiU/, 
Orf.  12. 1830. 


Art.  V.     Queries  and  Ansicers. 

Zoology.  —  In  what  way  can  the  study  of  zoology  be  most  successfully 
pursued  in  its  various  branches  ?  —  J.  B,  A.     Peckham,  Oct,  6.  1830. 

Stark* s  Introduction  to  Natural  History  b  not  a  bad  book  ;  but  there  is 
an  Encyclopcedia  of  Introductions  to  Natural  History  in  preparation  for 
Messrs.  Longman,  which  we  confidently  expect  will  supersede  every  thing. 
No  book  is  more  wanted.  —  Cond, 

A  phosphoric  Fungus.  —  We  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  our  botanical 
visitors  have  remarked  the  beautiful  phosphoric  fungus  which  is  at  this 
season  to  be  found  in  full  luxuriance  on  our  hills.  It  is  branched,  or  rather 
umbelliferous,  from  eight  to  ten  or  iriore  stalks  proceeding  from  one  trunk, 
forming  an  umbel  of  about  6  or  8  in.  in  diameter.  At  night,  or  in  a  dark 
room,  when  fresh  gathered,  a  very  strong  phosphoric  light  is  emitted  from 
the  gills  underneath ;  so  strong  indeed  as  to  occasion  a  shade,  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  illuminate  a  bed-room.     (Hobart  Town  Courier.) 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  the  substance  alluded  to  be  a 
fungus,  and,  if  so,  its  name,  alliances,  and  whether  it  is  peculiar  to  Van 
Dieman*s  I^d  ?  —  John  Simpson.     Llanberris,  Oct.  1.  1829. 

The  Cause  of  Goitre.  —  Sir,  Being  accustomed  on  the  disappearance  of 
the  snow  to  lay  aside  my  printed  books,  in  order  to  study  the  great 
volume  of  nature,  until  the  approach  of  winter  sends  me  home  to  the  in- 
vestigation and  arrangement  of  the  fruits  of  mv  summer  rambleSy  it  is  bv 
mere  chance  that  I  mive  noticed  the  queries  rduitiye  to  goitre  u^  VoL  IL 
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p.  301.  403.,  which  only  reached  me  lute  in  the  spring;  and  this  will  ac- 
count  for  my  not  having  earlier  sent  you  a  few  desultory  observations  on 
the  subject. 

On  my  arrival  in  Switzerland,  eight  years  since,  I  felt  desirous  of  form- 
ing some  correct  opinion  relative  to  tliis  deformity :  my  subsequent  wan- 
doings  have  extended  to  nearly  every  corner  of  Switzerland,  tmd  most 
parts  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Piedmont,  the  Tarantaise,  and  Savoy, 
where  goitre  is  excessively  frequent ;  and,  &s  mv  rambles  arc  always  per- 
fimned  on  foot,  I  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  stopping  at  any  mo- 
ment to  make  such  enquiries  as  uiight  su^>rest  themselves.  I  begun  by 
noting  the  different  opinions  which  had  been  formed  upon  the  subject,  in  order 
to  ascertain  which  would  be  best  supported  by  the  circumstances  of  each 
iiKli\idual  case;  and  the  result  of  niucn  patient  investigation  is  an  adoption 
of  the  views  taken  by  Coxe,  aud  detailed  in  his  letter  from  the  Valais, 
dated  Aug.  22.  1776.  He  there  attributes  the  disease  to  the  presence  of 
tufii  in  the  water  drank  by  the  inhabitunts ;  and  1  have  never  observed  it 
to  prevail  in  districts  where  tufa  was  not  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the 
springs,  or  where  the  water,  on  examination,  by  the  few  tests  I  have  usually 
carried,  did  not  prove  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  calcareous 
matter  m  chemical  tolution  :  the  latter  condition  appears  essential,  as  neither 
calcareous  nor  siliceous  particles,  however  minute,  in  a  state  of  mechanical 
suspension  produce  the  effect.  Take  one  example.  At  Zcrmatton,  situated 
near  the  source  of  the  Vispbach,  which  issues  from  the  immense  glaciers 
extending  between  Mont  Uosa  and  the  Matterhorn,  yuu  arc  presented  with 
water  of  a  milky  whiteness,  and  which  I  have  found  still  turbid  after  a 
repose  of  twenty-four  hoiu^  :  carefully  filtered,  it  however  aifords  scarcely 
a  trace  of  earthy  matter,  and  the  iiihubitoiits  of  the  neighliourluHxl  are  free 
from  goitre  (a  proof  that  snow  water  has  nothin?  to  do  with  it)  :  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  torrent  prevents  the  dei}o.sition  of  the  unpurities,  and  at  its 
junction  with  the  Rhone,  after  a  course  of  nine  leagues,  it  is  nearly  as 
clouded  as  at  its  source.  I  have  not  found  that  persons  who  confine  them- 
selves entirely  t<>  the  use  of  this  water  are  troubled  with  goitrous  excres- 
cences ;  neither  are  those  who  employ  sprin<:s  (arising  probably  from  the 
same  glacial  or  snow  water,  which  has  bL'conie  purified  by  filterinL;  through 
the  soil)  ui  the  upper  parts  of  the  Valley  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  tufa  does 
not  exist:  but,  upproachini;  the  lower  levels  towards  the  Uhoiic,  goitre 
begins  to  apjiear  amonpt  persons  iisin^  water  as  liiii[)i<l  as  crvstal,  and 
which  has  invariably  ailorded  ine  strong  imiications  oi  calcareous  mutter  in 
solution  ;  and  my  enquiries  have  always  led  to  the  detection  of  neighbouring 
tuiii.  This  one  instauce  may  be  coiisidcrcJ  as  a  sani[)le  of  my  experience 
in  a  great  number  of  other  valleys  similarly  circumstunccd.  My  observations 
have  never  iiiL-Iiiie:!  me  to  ado[)t  the  opinion  th.it  <;ottre  was  <lue  to  the 
effect  of  a  stagnant  and  suiibcuting  air,  aithou;>h  not  doubting  in  the  least 
that  such  an  atmosjdiere  may  have  a  very  [)owertiil  iniluence  by  inducing  a 
general  debility,  which  may  render  the  constitution  less  able  to  resist  the 
0|ieration  of  the  primary  cause.  The  Ibllowing  circumstances  will,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  siipfiort  me  in  this  conclusion  : —  I  h:ive  met  with  many  per- 
sons of  the  middle  chisses,  who,  in  c<mse(iuence  of  a  greater  attention  to 
cleanliness,  more  exercise,  a  more  'jenerous  iliet,  and  uxiutt  hut  littlv  of  the 
waicr,  might  be  expected  to  enjoy  more  robust  iiealtli,  and  who  constantly 
inhabit  places  exi>osed  to  the  most  op[ire.isive  atmospiiere,  without  being 
matcriallv  or  at  all  ailected,  although  surroumled  by  goitre  in  its  most  dis- 
gusting forms  amongst  the  lower  classes,  who  are  dirty,  i.lle,  and  ill  fed. 
In  many  tufa  districts  of  the  ('aiitons  oi  hern  and  le  Vaud,  in  which  the 
sufliicuting  air  of  the  Valais  is  never  felt,  but  where  the  atmos|jliere  is  most 
salubrious  and  refreshing,  goitre  amongst  the  lower  classes  is  extremely 
prevalent.  Finally,  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  where  the  air  is  still  uiore 
opproBsive,  if  possible,  than  even  in  the  environs  of  Sion,  tlie  natives. 
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however  weak  and  emaciated,  are  free  from  gottre ;  the  districts  in  Question 
Mng  equally  free  from  tufa.  The  remark  which  has  been  brought  forward, 
that  the  children  of  the  peasantry,  who  are  removed  to  the  purer  air  of  the 
mountains  on  first  being  attacked,  soon  recover,  is  no  more  applicable  to 
one  theory  than  the  Other ;  as,  on  their  removal  to  the  mountains,  they 
quit  at  the  same  time  the  debilitating  atmosphere  and  the  contaminated 
springs. 

I  shall  now  refer,  in  a  cursory  manner,  to  a  few  passages  in  your  Maga- 
zine, and  in  Coxe*s  letter. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Stewart  (p.  301.)  is  not  aware  of  goitre  havins  been  observed 
in  the  brute  species.  He  will  find  that  Coxe  speaks  of  it  as  affecting 
dogs ;  and  I  have  seen  several,  particularly  at  Bern,  who  have  exhibited 
them  of  no  very  ordinary  proportions ;  but  I  do  not,  at  the  present  moment, 
recollect  having  noticed  them  in  any  other  animal.  Coxe  speaks  of  the 
assertion  that  foreigners  who  settle  in  Switzerland  are  never  attacked,  and 
questions  whether  this  may  be  really  the  case ;  a  great  number  of  stran- 
gers having  chosen  this  magnificent  country  for  their  chief  residence,  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  point  is  no  longer  doubtful,  many  having 
been  attacked.  The  natural  horror  with  which  these  excrescences  are 
viewed  by  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  see  them  from  their  in- 
fency  would,  of  course,  occasion  prompt  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  swelling,  on  its  first  appearance ;  but,  as  the  disease  has 
frequently  made  its  attack,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  would 
not  have  proceeded  in  its  ordinary  manner,  had  it  been  neglected. 

Obscurus  (p.  403.^  asks.  May  it  not  arise  from  some  peculiar  disposition 
ki  the  muscles  of  tne  throat,  which  certain  habits  of  life  have,  by  time, 
rendered  hereditary ;  and  is  the  disease  curable  without  having  recourse 
to  the  knife  ?  To  the  first  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  goitre  is  seated  in 
the  glands  and  not  in  the  musc/et  of  the  throat ;  and  a  medical  gentleman 
remarked  to  me  three  years  since,  that  he  had  noticed  a  singular  circum- 
stance, vi£.  that  in  different  districts,  neighbouring,  but  not  the  same,  glands 
were  most  usually  affected.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  probably, 
not  certain  habits  of  life,  but  rather  the  continuance  of  the  disease  during 
several  generations,  had  established  a  hereditary  susceptibility  in  certain 
glands  to  become  diseased  in  preference  to  the  others ;  and  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  usually  form  their  connections  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  intermarriage  may  have  established  the  peculiarity  in  the 
diflbrent  localities.  The  remark  struck  me  as  being  interesting ;  but  I  have 
not  sufficient  anatomical  knowledge  to  turn  it  to  any  account.  To  the 
second  question  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  knife  is  never  resorted  to  for 
the  extirpation  of  goitre  ;  but  that  the  disease  is  perfectly  curable,  at  least  in 
ks  early  stages,  and  in  the  male  subject.  The  medicaments  resorted  to 
are,  I  believe,  ail  of  them  preparations  of  iodine ;  but  these,  when  taken 
internally  in  their  purer  forms,  are  classed  amongst  the  powerful  remedies 
which  require  to  be  used  with  caution.  The  preparations  are  of  several 
descriptions,  such  as  a  cand^,  which  may  be  taken  ui  considerable  quantity ; 
a  stronger  dose  prepared  with  Malaga  wine ;  or  still  more  powerful  drops, 
which  are  administered  in  small  quantky.  There  is  also  an  unguent,  made 
with  the  hydriodate  of  soda,  which  is  perhaps  preferable;  as,  being  a  local 
application,  it  acts  more  immediately  on  the  affected  parts,  without  at  first 
materially  attacking  the  glands  in  general,  as  is  more  or  less  die  case  when 
hitemal  remedies  are  used.  I  have  a  son,  who  arrived  in  Switzerland  when 
fifteen  months  old ;  at  the  age  of  about  four  years  he  showed  symptoms  of 
irottre,  which  were  removed  by  a  few  days*  application  of  the  ointment,  and 
keeping  the  throat  warm  by  a  piece  of  flannel.  During  two  years  I  took  the 
precaution  of  having  the  water,  which  forms  his  usual  beverage,  boiled, 
when  calcareous  matter  was  de{>osiled  in  great  quanthy :  to  (wmte  the 
tmpleasant  effects  of  recently  boiled  water,  it  was  expcwe^  for  some  time 
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to  the  war  in  thaUow  vessels  |  frec^uently  rendered  a  little  sparkling^  by  pass- 

3;  throngh  it  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  or  slightly  cnalybeate,  by  the 
Tanic  action  of  a  small  rod  of  iron  immersed  in  it,  round  which  a  fine 
silver  wire  was  previously  twisted  in  a  spiral  manner.  This,  and  strict 
attention  to  his  general  health,  have  secured  him  from  any  subsequent 

I  have  stated  that  the  disease  in  its  early  stages  is  curable  in  the  male 
Mmlffeci,  Females  of  the  upper  classes,  who  avoid  the  debilitating  course  of 
life  to  which  the  peasantry  are,  from  necessity  or  choice,  exposed,  are  not 
often  seriously  affected ;  so  that  the  disease  exerts  its  chief  malignity  on  the 
feir  sex  of  the  lower  ruiks  who  neglect  it  in  its  early  stages,  after  which 
the  remedies  prepared  from  iodine  cannot  be  safely  resorted  to.  Even  when 
applied  locally  in  the  form  of  ointments  these  arc  found  to  act  strongly  on 
the  glands  in  seneral ;  so  that  unless  the  earliest  symptoms  are  attended 
to,  the  iodine  has  time  to  affect  the  glands  of  the  breast,  which  in  some 
cases  have  nearly  disappeared  before  the  incipient  goitre  was  removed. 

These  observations  seem  to  throw  some  light  on  the  question  of  Ob- 
acunis.  What  noxious  qualities  of  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucca 
would  the  iodine  contained  in  them  tend  to  neutralise  V  It  would  be  de- 
sirsble  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  water,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  state 
the  iodine  exists ;  but,  as  iodine  is  compatible  with  the  presence  of  tufa,  is 
it  not  probable  that,  instead  of  neutralising  the  noxious  qualities  of  the 
water,  it  may  act  by  rendering  the  glands  ca^yablc  of  resisting  their  effects  ? 
Its  proportion  is,  no  doubt,  very  trifling ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  observe 
what  may  be  the  result  of  the  habitual  use  of  water  containing  it.  It  is  so 
long  since  I  strolled  into  the  vicinity  of  Lucca,  that  I  have  no  recollection 
of  having  noticed  any  striking  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  females ;  but 
should  my  wanderings  again  loul  mc  in  that  direction,  I  shall  not  fbil  to 
cast  an  eye  towards  the  busts  of  the  natives,  and  also  to  ascertain  whether 
the  udders  of  the  cows  and  goats  are  materially  affected  by  drinking  the 
wvter. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  visit  this  country  with  a  view  to  the  study 
of  its  botany  or  mineralogy,  I  shall  at  all  times  be  happy  to  supply  them 
with  such  information  as  my  local  knowledge  may  enable  me  to  afford. 
Yours,  &c.  —  P,  J,  JBrowti.     Thun,  Canton  of  Bern,  July  14.  1830. 

Cavue  of  Goitre,  —  8ir,  Obscums  (Vol.  II.  p.  403.^,  among  several 
questions  which  he  proposed  relating  to  goitre,  or  bronchocelc,  wished  to 
know  what  was  the  most  generally  rcceiveil  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  that 
disfase.  As  your  correspondents,  Mr.  J.  Aaron  (Vol.  III.  p.  192.)  and  Old 
Bengally  (Vol.  IIL  p.  470.),  have  not  attempted  to  satisfy  him  on  tliis 
point,  perhaps  a  few  additional  remarks  on  the  subject  will  not  be  deemed 
superfluous. 

Goitre  is  a  disease  very  prevalent  in  Switzerland,  more  so,  I  believe,  in 
that  country  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  it  is  also  not  uncommon 
in  some  parts  of  England,  especially  in  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and 
Sussex.  As  to  the  cause  of  this  malady,  there  are  different  opinions ;  but 
as,  whatever  it  be,  it  is  more  predominant  in  Switzerland  than  any  where 
else,  it  b  by  examining  the  physical  condition  of  that  country  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  ()oisonous  agent.  Bv  some,  the 
swelled  necks  of  the  Swiss  have  been  attnbuted  to  the  air  of  the  deep  val- 
leys ;  by  others,  to  their  food ;  and  by  others,  to  the  water,  not  the  snow 
water.  It  is  this  latter  element,  or  rather  some  mineral  substance  held  in 
solution  by  it,  that  is  generally  accused  in  the  present  day  of  producing  the 
singular  deformity  in  question.  We  are  told  that  the  food  of  the  inhabit- 
ants cannot  be  the  cause  of  it ;  for  some  parts  of  Switzerland  are  compara* 
tivdy  free  firom  goitre,  while  the  diet  is  the  same,  or  very  nearly  so,  through- 
out the  country.  The  hypothesis  of  its  being  caused  by  some  dcletcrioua 
quali^  of  the  air  has  but  few,  if  any,  cs[>ouscr8  in  our  time.    It  is  then 
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ascribed^  some  unknown  influence  of  the  Alpine  waters.  The&cts  which 
are  brought  forward  in  support  of  this  theory  may  be  briefly  stated.  It  is 
observed  that  the  rivers,  both  great  and  small,  that  take  their  origin  in  the 
giaciersy  and  other  elevated  crusts  of  ice  and  snow,  become  in  a  short  time 
perfectly  w^le^  by  being  mixed  with  the  particles  which  they  wear  from 
rocks  and  mineral  substances  in  their  noisy  and  precipitous  routes  to  the 
lakes  below.  Hence,  water  taken  from  any  of  these  streams  dqposits,  by 
standing,  a  prodi^ous  quantity  of  saline  and  mineral  substances.  When  it  is 
considered  what  mfinite  variety  of  materials  constitute  the  beds  and  banks  of 
these  Alpine  rivers,  and  the  quantity  of  detritus  which  they  carry  with  them, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  ingredients,  when  conv^red  into  the  sto- 
machs of  the  inhabitants,  exert  an  important  influence.  This  supposition 
seems  to  admit  of  proof,  by  the  fact  that  goitre  gradually  and  progressively 
decreases  as  we  descend  the  Rhine,  a  river  that  rises  in  the  Alps  and  is  chiefly 
supplied  by  Alpine  waters.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  die 
river  deposits,  as  it  increases  its  distance  from  the  Alps,  the  ingredients  with 
which  it  was  impregnated,  and  becomes  mixed  with  auxiliary  streams  from 
rivers  not  Alpine.  The  same  change  is  also  observable  in  the  Rhone.  The 
Upper  Rhone,  where  it  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  turbid  even  to 
whiteness ;  but  its  waters,  while  nearly  quiescent  in  the  lake,  become  clear, 
and  pass  through  the  city  of  Geneva  like  translucent  streams  of  bluish 
crystal.  Among  those  who  inhabit  the  banks,  and  drink  the  waters  of  the 
upper  or  turbid  Rhone,  there  are  twenty  goitres  for  one  that  can  be  seen  in 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  lower  or  filtered  Rhone,  in  its  progress,  below 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  further  proof  of  the  theory 
which  these  facts  seem  to  verify,  it  may  be  observed,  that  analogy  also  would 
lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  As  there  is  a  mineral  or  salme  substance 
found  in  nature,  which  is  capable  of  removing  swelling  of  the  neck  and  of 
many  other  parts  of  the  body  (for  instance,  iodine),  why  should  there  not 
be  another  mineral  or  saline  substance  which  is  capable  of  producing  the 
same  kinds  of  swelling  ?  The  same  valley  that  sends  forth  the  miasma  which 
causes  ague,  gives  birth  to  the  tree  from  which  quinine,  which  cures  the  ague, 
b  obtained. 

Although  much  has  been  said  by  medical  and  scientific  men  of  former 
times  in  opposition  to  this  opinion  relating  to  the  cause  of  goitre,  yet  it  is, 
perhaps^  as  likely  to  be  true  as  any  other  opinion  that  mi^ht  be  adduced. 
The  deleterious  agent,  however,  which  produces  goitre  in'Switzerland,  seems 
to  difier  in  its  effects  from  that  which  produces  the  same  disease  in  Eng- 
land. The  general  health  of  those  who  have  swelled  necks  in  this  country 
does  not  suffer  much ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Swiss 
falls  a  prey  to  the  destructive  principle.  Bronchocele  is  but  one  prominent 
feature  of  a  universal  physical  and  intellectual  deterioration,  which  pervades 
the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  countries  in  the 
world.  Their  enormous  heads,  their  imbecility  of  mind,  and  their  stunted 
forms,  arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller  at  every  step  of  his  progress  in 
traversing  the  Alpine  regions.    The  poet  justly  exclaimed  of  Switzerland, 

'*  Man  is  the  only  plant  that  dwindles  here." 
I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — J.  Jones,  Ltanfair^  Monigomeryshiref  Sept,  1830. 

Substance  ^ound  in  the  Stomach  of  a  Horse.  —  Sir,  Having  noticed  (p.  447. ) 
the  description  of  a  hard  substance  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  alligator, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  description  of  a  substance,  although 
widely  differing  from  that,  which  was  found  some  time  ago  in  the  stomach 
of  a  horse,  and  presented  to  me.  It  is  nearly  round,  cracked  on  one  side, 
soft,  and  gives  to  the  touch ;  it  is  of  a  light  ash  colour,  and  bears  more 
resemblance  to  spon^  than  any  other  substance  1  am  aware  of,  but  is  rather 
more  fibrous.  Can  it  have  been  formed  of  hair  licked  by  tlie  animal  off  its 
ahoulders  ?  An  answer,  through  the  medium  of  vour  Magazine,  would 
greatly  oblige,  Sir,  yours.  Sec.  —  T,  W,  V.    Gteemmck^  Sept.  e.  1830, 
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Partriti^et  and  Moofhent  (^Note  from  a  Joumaly ,  1826).  —  I  was 

ODce  detained  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  night  at  Hal,  in  Flanders.    When 
the  daylight  broke,  I  went  into  the  court-yard  of  the  post-house,  and  found 
amusement  in  watching  the  behaviour  of  sundry  birds  which  were  shut  up 
in  a  large  cage  suspended  against  the  wall.  I  have  forgotten  many  of  them, 
but  I  well  remember  that  there  were  quails,  partridges,  moorhens,  sparrows ; 
goldfinches,  canaries,  and  ow/s^  besides  several  others,  which  appeared  to  be 
reconciled  to  their  place  of  confinement,  and  to  each  other,  with  a  solitary 
exception.    Whilst  the  owls  were  compohing  themselves  to  sleep  afler  theu: 
midnight  watch,  and  the  twittering  and  umsical  gentry  were  piping  all 
throats,  to  repay  those  grave-looking  gentlemen  for  the  hooting  tney  had 
kept  up  all  the  time  the  others  had  been  at  rest,  the  morning  only  seemed 
to  be  to  the  partridges  and  moorhens,  what  it  used  to  be  to  the  (ireeks  and 
Trojans  in  the  days  of  Ajax  and  Hector,  the  *'  signal-time  for  strife.'*  Nev^ 
did  I  see  such  work  as  those  quarrelsome  fellows  made  of  it;  what  the 
aquatic  birds  had  done  I  could  not  learn,  but  the  partridges  did  nothing  but 
chase  them  about,  backwards  and  forwards,  round  and  round,  without  mercy 
and  without  relaxation.    Once  or  twice  the  moorhens  took  shelter  in  their 
l»owl,  ettceming,  with  Pindar,  apiorov  fitv  tVwp  ["  water  best"]:  but  no 
•ooncr  had  they  considered  themselves  safe  from  further  molestation,  than 
the  partridges  expanded  their  clip()ed  wings,  and  made  a  sort  of  indirect 
flight  of  it,  fiiirly  knocking  their  enemies  out  of  their  clement.    One  of  the 
people  at  the  place  told  me  it  was  ioujours  la  meme  c/iosc  ['*  always  tlie 
same**];  that  there  was  no  armistice  lietwcen  the  combatants  till  night 
came ;  and  that  they  had  kept  up  that  fun  for  several  days :  ever  since,  in 
short,  the  partridges,  who  were  the  Johnny  Newcomcs,  had  been  there. 
Whether  the  game  is  still  continued,  I  know  not :  probably,  now  the  Hol- 
landers and  the  Brabanters  have  learned  the  s{)ort,  the  birds  are  no  more. 
But  what  I  should  like  to  know  is,  whether  the  partridge  is  always  a  pug- 
nacious gentleman,  and  the  moorhen  generally  a  coward ;  or  whether  it  is 
more  likely  a  private  cjuarrel  or  jealousy  existing  between  these  indi\idual 
representatives  of  their  species.     Whilst  the  chase  continued,  the  area  was 
free  to  the  combatants.     The  owls  now  and  then  winked  an  observation  on 
what  was  going  on  below ;  and  the  smaller  birds  kept  hopping  uluiut,  from 
perch  to  perch,  and  singing,  as  if  they  were  musicians  hired  to  play  on  the 
occasion  of  the  gladiatorial  exhibition  of  their  fellow-t)rLsoners.  —  W,  B, 
Clarke.     East  Bergholt,  Suffolk,  Sopt,  3<).  1830. 

i^rimiilguM  eHn>pai'ut, —  Have  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  History  kept  the  C'a[)riinuluus  ciiropa*'us  in  a  cage  '<  During  the 
present  season  I  caught  one,  apparentlv  froni  five  to  six  weeks  old,  as  it  H'as 
cajiable  of  fl^'ing  a  distance  of  :si(K)  yartls  at  the  time  I  caught  it.  1  kept  it, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  b(^>tween  two  and  three  weeks,  feeding  it  on 
boiled  eggs  mid  meat,  but  I  was  always  obliged  to  open  its  mouth  when 
ied ;  and  from  its  natural  habit  of  taking  its  food  on  the  wing,  I  do  not 
think  it  c\'er  would  have  picke<l,  or  opened  its  mouth  to  be  fed.  Atler  keep- 
ing it  the  time  specified,  it  flew  away,  from  the  carelessness  of  the  young 
man  to  whose  care  1  hud  confided  it,  he  having  letl  the  door  of  its  cage 
unfastened.     I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  Thttmax  AUn.     Yorky  Oct.  1(5.  IKiO. 

Curious  Xtst  and  i'i'A'*-  —  ^ir>  I  have  bi'cn  invited,  through  the  medium 
of  vour  valuable  publication,  to  sund  you  an  aoconnt  of  a  nest  and  eggs 
which  were  brought  to  me  by  a  boy  on  the  ^4th  of  May  last,  and  were 
taken  in  a  thick  wood  near  the  village  where  I  reside.  The  nest  was  placed 
in  a  young  nut  tree,  about  15  i\.  from  the  ground  :  it  was  composcil  outside 
of  thorns,  sticks,  and  large  roots;  inside  rather  deep,  and  lined  with  vcTy 
small  curly  roots,  twigs,  and  three  or  four  large  horscchestnut  leaves ;  and 
somewhat  resembled,  both  in  size  and  texture,  that  of  the  jay.  The  cm 
were  fi?e  in  nunil)cr,  and,  when  taken,  of  a  most  beautiful  ficsh  colour ;  but 
nnce  that  time  they  have  faded  greatly,  and  now  are  more  like  a  colour 
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called  French  white.  They  are  entirely  spotless,  and  very  elegantly  shaped, 
being  about  the  size  of  a  missel  thrush  s.  The  boy  who  procured  them 
says  that  the  female  was  sitting  on  the  nest;  and  that  he  was  obliged 
to  drive  her  away  by  throwing  stones.  He  describes  her  as  being  very 
beautiful,  and  says  that  she  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  scare  him 
away,  by  uttering  a  sharp  hoarse  cry,  and  by  repeatedly  climping  her  wings. 
I  have  taken  one  of  these  eggs  as  a  specimen  both  to  the  Oxford  and  Bri- 
tish Museums,  where  there  are  collections  of  eggs,  and  have  compared  them 
with  the  different  sorts  there,  but  could  never  find  any  which  had  the  least 
resemblance  to  them.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  could  inform  me  what 
they  are,  or  where  I  could  get  them  named,  they  would  greatly  oblige  me. 
I  have  a  pretty  good  collection  of  British  birds'  eggs,  but  among  them  there 
are  a  great  many  the  names  of  which  I  have  not  b^n  able  to  learn  in  any 
of  the  works  on  that  branch  of  natural  history.  It  is  greatly  to  be  r^et- 
ted  that  there  is  no  good  publication  to  which  a  person  can  refer  on  that 
subject ;  and  I  am  convinced  that,  if  a  work  were  undertaken  of  that  de- 
scnption,  it  would  well  repay  the  conductor's  exertions,  particularly  if  the 
figures  were  well  drawn  and  coloured. — An  Obterver  of  Stature,  Aug,  14. 
1830. 

Lord**  Island,  Derwent  Water. —  In  the  sunmier  and  autumn  of  1820  I 
resided,  with  a  party,  during  the  Cambridge  long  vacation,  at  Keswick,  in 
Cumberland.  One  of  our  chief  recreations  was  to  navigate  the  beautiful 
expanse  of  Derwent  Water,  visiting  the  islands  which  so  gracefiilly  adorn  it. 
We  had  heard  of  a  tradition  amount  the  natives,  that  the  shost  of  the  unfor* 
tunate  Lady  Derwentwater,  who  is  said  to  have  climbed  the  steep  face  of 
Walla  Crag,  and  so  doing  to  have  given  a  name  to  the  projecting  mass  of 
lock  called  ''  The  Lady's  Chair,"  visited  Lord's  Island,  once  the  seat  of 
the  attainted  nobleman,  every  night ;  and  that  her  spirit  in  the  shape  of  a 
bird,  whose  melancholy  tones  were  known  to  all  the  boatmen,  flitted  about 
in  the  branches  of  the  ancestral  trees,  as  seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 
Popular  traditions,  doubtless,  have  an  ori^ ;  few  of  them,  however,  are 
inexplicable.  It  was  our  amusement  to  visit  Lord's  Island  by  moonl^ht : 
I  have  perfect  recollection  of  the  notes  of  the  bird  alluded  to ;  yet,  though 
we  hunted  about  the  island,  and  hurled  stones  amongst  the  trees,  no  one 
ever  saw  any  bird  fl^  fi*om  the  island,  notwithstanding  we  stationed  watchers 
around  to  notice  its  departure,  ^having  a  desire  to  discover,  if  possible, 
what  mortal  body  Her  Ladyship's  spirit  deigned  to  inhabit.  This,  however, 
Ve  could  not  effect.  It  is  many  years  since  I  made  a  moooli^t  voyage  to 
the  islands  of  Derwent  Water :  but  the  remembrance  of  my  happy  sojourn 
there  is  too  agreeable  to  me,  not  to  make  any  illustration  of  its  mterestin^ 
inhabitants  desirable ;  and  if  you  can  dissolve  the  charm  which  fancy  is  fond 
of  framing  at  the  expense  of  reason,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you.  —  W,  J9. 
Clarke,    East  BerghoU,  Suffolk,  October  1.  1830. 

Rooks  detecting  Grubs,  —  The  author  of  the  Journal  of  a  KaharaUst, 
speaking  of  rooks,  says,  '*  I  have  often  observed  them  alight  on  a  pasture 
of  uniform  verdure,  and  exhibiting  no  sensible  appearance  of  withering  or 
decay,  and  immediacy  commence  stocking  up  the  ground.  Upon  investi- 
gating the  object  of  their  operations,  I  have  found  many  heads  of  plantains, 
the  little  autumnal  dandelions,  and  other  plants,  drawn  out  of  the  ground 
and  scattered  about,  their  roots  having  been  eaten  off  by  a  grub,  leaving 
only  a  crown  of  leaves  upon  the  surrace.  This  grub  beneath  in  the  earth 
the  rooks  had  detected  in  their  fii^t,  and  descended  to  feed  on  it,  first 
pulling  up  the  plant  which  concealed  it,  and  then  drawing  the  larvae  fix>m 
their  holes."  (£d.L  p.  184,  185.)  If  it  be  true  that  the  rooks  in  their 
flight  detect  the  grub  under  ground,  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  ^ 
your  correspondents  who  would  give  some  account  of  the  means  whereby 
this  discovery  is  eftcted.  —  L.D.  September  28.  IS30. 
•   Awk^s  iirdsn'^l  hear  that  there  is  «  new  editioa  of  Bewkk**  Birds 
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cither  in  the  press,  or  lately  published ;  if  so,  I  should  be  ghid  to  see  it 
reviewed.  Ifwhat  I  have  heard  was  a  mistake,  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me 
what  the  latest  edition  is,  and  whether  the  figures  are  well  done.  —  An 
Obaerver  t^  Nature.  Sept,  6.  1830.  Those  who  are  interested  may  answer 
thb  4uen^.  —  Cond, 

A  Ball  comtainmg  an  Ituect.  —  Sir,  Walking  in  the  fields  the  other  day^ 
I  discovered  a  ball  hanging  from  a  dried  plant,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel 
nut,  which  at  first  sight  presented  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  wool, 
rolled  tightly  up,  but  upon  opening  it  I  found  it  full  of  small  pentagonal 
celU»  formed  or  a  substance  which  resembled  tissue  paper.  Some  of  the 
ccUa  were  empty ;  others  contained  a  brown  dust-like  substance,  evidently 
decayed  matter ;  and  in  one  of  them  I  found  nearly  the  entire  body  of  an 
insect,  so  minute  that  I  could  not  distinguish  its  parts  with  the  naked  eye : 
however,  upon  examining  it  with  a  glass,  it  presented  to  me  the  appearance 
of  a  species  of  wasp  or  bee,  but  with  antennae  the  length  of  the  entire 
body.    The  annexed  sketch  (^fig.  14.)  will  give  you  a  farther  idea  of  what 


U 
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I  have  imperfectly  described ;  and  if  you  or  one  of  your  correspondents 
will  fiivour  me  with  the  name  and  habits  of  this  insect  mummy,  with  which 
I  am  totally  imacquainted,  it  will  gratify,  yours,  &c.  —  //.  Gt,  Afusenden^ 
Sept.  30. 1830. 

A  CaterpUlar  infesting  the  Si/camore  Tree.  —  Sir,  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  last  month  I  found,  under  a  sycamore  tree  here  (Greenwich),  a  cater- 
pillar about  an  inch  long,  very  much  resembling  that  of  the  common  tus- 
sock moth.  It  has  one  orange  tufl  of  long  fine  hair  on  each  side  of  the 
back,  near  the  head,  and  three  more  of  the  same  colour  on  each  side  of  the 
back,  near  the  middle  of  the  bodv ;  the  remainder  of  the  tufls  are  of  a  gam- 
bouge  colour ;  all  along  the  back,  between  the  two  rows  of  tufts,  is  a  row. 
of  oval  white  spots,  surrounded  with  black,  which  is  the  ground  colour  of 
the  whole  body.  The  head  is  shining  black,  with  an  orange  triangle  of  the 
aame  brvht  appearance  above  the  mouth ;  the  insect  feeds  upon  the  syca- 
more. Qan  you  or  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  inform  me  whether 
it  is  the  larva  of  the  sycamore  tussock  moth  (JVoctua  &ceris) ;  and  if  it  is, 
whether  it  is  esteemed  a  rare  insect  by  collectors  ?  An  answer  would 
greatly  oblige,  yours,  &c.  —  A.  E.     Greemoich,  Sept.  6.  1830. 

A  fyecies  of  Bee  which  perforates  the  Corolla  of  the  Bean  in  search  of  Ho» 
fMy.  — In  the  month  of  July  lust  I  observed  in  my  garden,  on  a  great 
number  of  the  coroUsB  of  the  bean  (  Hcia  /*  uba),  on  the  superior  part,  within 
about  two  lines  fi'om  the  calyx,  a  small  dark  spot,  which,  on  closer  inspection, 
I  found  to  be  a  perforation ;  waiting  a  short  time,  I  saw  a  bee  alight  on  the 
flower  and  pass  its  proboscis  into  the  hole,  and  so  on,  from  flower  to  flower. 
The  little  fellow  found  the  orifice  with  the  utmost  adroitness.  I  aflerwards 
saw  him  fix  himself  upon  an  unpcrforated  blossom,  and  pcHbriu  the  ope- 
ration of  boring  it  in  an  instant.  The  corolla  of  the  flower  beinf^  deep,  and 
the  proboscis  of  the  little  animal  comparatively  short,  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
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tort  to  this  expedient  to  rob  it  of  its  nectared  sweets.  Will  an^  one  of  your 
correspondents  (in  case  the  fact  has  been  observed  before)  inform  me  of 
the  name  of  the  bee?  —  J?.  A.  Tudor,     Montgomeiyshire,  Oct,  11.  1830. 

A  lobsterJike  Insect  attacking  the  Leg  of  a  HoiuC'Jly,  ^~  Sir,  As  I  was 
yesterday  (July  18.)  reading  in  the  parlour,  my  attention  was  accidentally 
attracted  to  a  common  house-fly  (il/usca  camaria),  which  was  chafing  its 
fore-legs  in  a  very  unusual  way.  On  closer  examination,  I  found,  to  mv 
surprise,  that  a  small  insect  was  firmly  attached  to  one  of  its  legs,  which 
the  fly  was  ineflectually  endeavouring  to  dislodge.  On  applying  a  magnify- 
ing glass,  my  surprise  was  greatly  increased  by  finding  that  the  insect  which 
had  seized  the  fly's  leg  had  claws  precisely  resembling  those  of  a  lobster, 
with  one  of  which  it  had  grasped  the  unfortunate  fly ;  its  body  was  flat,  like 
a  bug  (Cimcx),  and  resembled  that  insect  in  colour,  but  was  smaller.  I 
unfortunately  lost  sight  of  the  fly  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  it. 

Surprised  and  interested  at  the  oddness  of  the  circumstance,  I  consulted 
several  books  on  entomology,  but  without  finding  any  account  of  so  curious 
an  insect.  In  this  embarrassment  I  am  induced  to  send  you  this  brief  ac- 
count, in  the  hope  that  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  will  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  where  any  his- 
tory oi  this  lobster-like  insect  may  be  found.  Protebly  Mr.  Rennie,  who 
has  lately,  in  his  interesting  works  on  the  Architecture  and  Transformations 
of  Insects,  shown  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  entomology,  would  be 
good  enough  to  give  its  history,  which  doubtless  would  be  a  great  gratifi- 
cation to  many  oi  your  readers  as  well  as  to  myself.  I  am  disposed  to 
think,  that,  although  the  insect  may  be  well  known  to  entomologists,  the 
fact  of  its  seizing  upon  the  fly  may  be  new :  because  I  think  so  accurate  an 
observer  as  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Naturafist,  in  speaking  of  the 
house-fly  (p.  212.  2d  ed.,  I  quote  from  memory  1,  would  have  added  to  the 
interest  of  nis  work  by  giving  an  account  of  it,  nad  he  been  acquainted  with 
the  fact, —  O,     London,  July  19.  1830. 

7^  small  brown  Flies  produced  from  the  Cabbage  Caterpiliar  (Vol.  III. 
p.  ^TG-T.)  were  doubtless  some  species  of  ichneumon  fly,  whose  parents  had 
selected  the  caterpillar  as  a  proper  nidus  for  its  eggs,  and  thus  caused  its 
death  in  the  pupa  state  before  mature  for  changing  into  a  chrysalis.  If  Mr. 
Morgan  repeat  his  attempts  to  breed  butterflies  and  moths  from  caterpillars, 
he  will  very  frequently  indeed  find  his  attempts  frustrated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner by  inserts  of  this  genus.  —  Thos.  Thompson,    Hully  Oct,  12.  1830. 

The  Explosion  of  the  Bombardier  Beetle  (Brachinus  crepitans),  accom- 
panied by  vapour  of  a  fetid  smell,  is  so  well  authenticated,  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  A.  L.  A.  (p.  477.)  must  have  made  his  experiments  upon 
a  weak  or  fatigued  specimen.  — J,  O,  W,    Sept,  1830. 

The  Cdrabus  nemordlis  of  Illiger  (not  of  Linnaeus),  which  A.  L.  A.  men- 
tions (p.  477.),  is  doubtless  the  Cdrabus  hort^nsis  of  Fabricius,  Marsham, 
and  Stephens,  which  has  been  described  by  Stewart,  Turton,  Leach,  and 
Samouelle  under  the  former  name ;  so  that  under  either  name  it  has  already 
been  repeatedly  described  as  a  British  insect.  It  is  exceedingly  common. 
^^  Id, 

Monthly  Guide  for  Young  Naturalists.  —  In  answer  in  part  to  your. 
querist  IL  (Vol.  III.  p.  468.),  I  would  observe  that  Samouelle's  Entotno' 
logif  contains  a  very  good  monthly  guide  for  explorers  in  the  science  of 
which  he  treats.—  T,  Thompson,     Hull,  Oct,  12.  1830. 

Nidus  on  a  Rush.  —  Sir,  With  respect  to  the  nidus  of  a  spider  originally 
mentioned  in  Vol.  II.  p.  104.,  and  frequently  by  other  parties  since,  I  beg 
to  confirm  the  statement  of  W.  B.  B.  W.  (Vol.  III.  p.  458.)  as  to  its 
locality,  and  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  that  of  an  aquatic  insect.  This  last 
summer  I  met  with  them  in  Grena  Wood,  near  Sheffield,  Yorkshire,  both 
naked  and  covered  with  mud,  on  banks  3  or  4  fl.  high,  and  not  near  any 
water,  except  what  might  be  occasionally  in  the  cart  ruts.    I  dierefbre  sug- 
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geat  whether  they  are  oot  the  i 


spider  ao  often  si 


■bounded.  I  r^ret  I  have  not  sufficient  knowlctlge  of  botany  to  enable  ni 
to  stkte  the  plants  to  which  I  observed  them  attoclicd  ;  but  ihey  were  on 
the  bilberry,  and  several  others,  but  none  on  nishes.  I  hop<>  some  of 
your  corretpondents  will  favour  us  with  the  name  of  the  spider  that  thus 
constructs  such  a  beautiful  liabitation  for  its  ollspring.  Yours,  &c.  —  IV. 
A.     Sept.  1830. 

Carabta  nrmoralu. — Sir,  Your  correspondent  A.  L.  A-  (Vol.  III.  p.477.) 
has  expressed  a  doubt  whether  C^rubua  ncnioriilis  be  a  British  insect;  I 
bc^  leave  to  acquaint  hiin  tliat  I  have  in  my  small  collection  a  beetle  which 
I  have  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  Hpecies:  its  l>ody  is  black,  ita  thorax 
has  violet-coloured  marjpns,  and  the  elytra  are  oliscurc  co|iper-coloured,  with 
hollow  dots  in  a  Inpic  series,  [t  was  caught  in  my  garden;  and  sufurfrom 
its  being  rare  in  Britain,  as  A.  L.  A.  seems  to  Busiiect,  1  consider  it  rather 
coDunon;  in  which  opinion  I  anj  supported  by  the  able  cntumoloj;ii<t  Sa- 
moueJle,  in  whose  useful  Coaififadiaiii  he  will  find  it  dcscTi)>cd.  I  am.  Hit, 
&c  —  yv.  S.     Stamford  Hill,  Scpl.  I  +.  1 830. 

JUr.Morgan't  yi''oraa. — It  is  rcnlly  provukingtobecallcdupon  toreply  to 
observations,  when  your  Magazine  itself  already  contains  sufficient  answers. 
Either  Mr.  Moi^jan  must  l>c  a  very  yimn;:  beginner  in  entomology,  or  he  Ikas 
not  profited  by  your  oil-repeated  invitation  to  think  for  one's  self.  The 
worms,  as  he  calls  them  (Vol. HI.  p,47(>.J,are  the  caterpillars  of  the  common 
white  butterflv ;  and  the  minute  r^s  arc  the  cocoons  of  parasitiu/chiicumon 
pi'i^,  which  have  fed  (while  larvtc)  upon,  and  completely  devoured,  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  caterpillar,  and  then  burst  forth  out  of  its  Itody  to  become 
pitpc.  Mr.  Mo^an  will  further  find,  in  p.  51.  and  45^.,  a  solution  to  his 
queation ;  the  former  of  which  coniinuniciitions,  I  think,  it  is  very  et'ident 
uiat  he  could  never  have  read.  —  J.O.iV.     Sept.  1H3<I. 

G'lMii,  Beelta,  and  D^licia  found  in  llic  laleslina  of  a  Frog.—  Hh;  The 
other  day  I  caught  a  common  frog  (Auna  tenijioniria),  which  appeared  to 
be  IDB  sickly  and  disabled  state,  (in  exuminatton,  I  found  its  stomaeh  filled 
with  the  Ql>rdiui  or  htur-worm,  two  or  tlirec  beetles  (Jiueanus  t'urviiN^  and 
s.  (^g.  15.)  The  sconuich  presented  the  appcuranco 
of  a  sieve,  the  (lorjii  havinft 
pLnctnitcil  Us  c.oal<i  thruii^rh- 
out  more  esjieiiitlly  ut  the 
pvloriL  extrtmitt  The  ap- 
pcnihccs  luteal,  liicr,  and 
(.all-bliulihr  were  in  an  aa- 
lite  statL  ol  mil umiiution, 
bimg  pir  orated  in  a  siuiilar 
tuanntr  Tliat  short  piut  of 
the  intcstmal  cmial  ansuer- 
U}ji  to  thLjqiinum,  nnd  the 
ileum  weri.  ulso  fillod  with 
the  ninuuis  of  this  cxtro- 
onhiiark  meal,  htt  (mrihi, 
npimrentli  httk  iiijurLd 
from  till  aition  of  thi  slo- 


a  i^>ecies  of  Djtu 


riiis  ^ 


■.  tht  I 
s  thL   I 


tlis  with  tin  i\ic[rtio 
thtir  horns  imtnii.n,  were 
entirely  dissolved  Though  the  pnstnt  juicL  ol  the  Initruhiun  iirdrr  is 
of  cuiistdcmlilc  solvent  power  vet  it  <\irt'.  its  Miflutim.  but  -liiuK  on 
living  animals,  m3n%  haviii).  been  lound  und]•^^ohed  and  abvL  at  thi  iiid  of 
■cvtnldB^B    I  ha\c  m\tilt  Been  a  live  eiirth-womi  intlie  lower  jNirt  ol  the 
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intesdoe  answering  to  the  rectom.  Yet  it  is  not  an  anomalous  circumstance 
that  the  intestines  and  stomach  of  the  fix>g  should  be  perforated  in  so 
curious  a  manner.  I  mav  mention  that  it  is  not  a  solitary*  instance,  as  I 
hare  seen  the  same  appearance  in  sereral  frogs,  and  also  in  the  common 
toad  (Pufo  vulgaris) ;  though  in  these  cases  the  Gordii  were  not  so  nuine^ 
rous.  Has  the  Gdrdiuj  any  preservative  power  to  escape  the  solvent  action 
oi  the  gastric  juice  of  the  batrachians  ?  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can 
throw  ugfat  upon  this  curious  subject.  I  am.  Sir, yours, &c.  —  H,  T.Clarke. 
East  Berghott^  Suffoik^  Sept.  laiO. 

Hard  Substances  in  the  Stomach  of  the  AlRgator. —  Sir,  With  reference  to 
the  round  and  hard  masses,  resembling  petrified  wood,  which  are  asserted 
{mJamesonU  Joumai^  No.  xiv.  p.  280.)  to  have  been  taken  from  an  alligator*s 
stomach,  and  fix>m  which  your  correspondent  Perce\'al  Hunter  has  made 
an  extract  in  your  Number  for  September  (  Vol.  HI.  p. 447),  I  have  in  my  col- 
lection two  hard  substances,  given  to  me  under  the  name  of  bezoar  stones, 
and  said  to  be  taken  frx>m  the  stomach  of  some  animal,  of  the  same  texture 
as  petrified  wood,  and  as  if,  in  some  places,  intermixed  with  hair.  They 
are  of  a  fine  dark  brown,  and  take  a  nch  glossy  polish.  If  Mr.  Hunter,  or 
any  of  your  correspondents,  could  give  me  information  of  what  the  bezoar 
stone  is  composed,  they  would  gr^uly  oblige.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  A  Mine^ 
ralogist.    SeptA0.lS3O. 

The  Portuguese  Man-cf-War, —  The  following  description  of  this  insect 
is  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Korth  American  Review  :  can  any  of  your 
readers  fiunish  an  engraving  and  scientific  description  of  the  ammal  ?  — 
R.S.    XovA^aO. 

**  This  polypus,  zooph}te,  or  probably  molluscous  animal,  resembles  a 
worm,  between  6  in.  and  8  in.  in  length,  and  is  only  found  in  certain  lati- 
tudes ;  it  has  seemingly  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  an  experienced  navi- 
gator, and  is  in  itself  a  little  ship.  Its  evolutions  are  according  to  the 
winds ;  it  raises  and  lowers  its  sail,  which  is  a  membrane  provided  with 
elevating  and  depressing  organs.  When  filled  with  air,  it  is  so  licht  that  it 
swims  on  the  surface  of  alcohol ;  and  is  at  the  same  timeprovided  v/ith  a 
structure  which  fiimishes  it  with  the  necessary  ballast.  Wnen  hi^  winds 
would  endanger  its  existence,  it  descends  into  the  deep,  and  is  never  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  From  the  under  side  of  the  body  proceed 
tubes,  which  extend  20f^.  in  length,  and  are  so  elastic  and  delicate  that 
they  wind  in  a  ^iral  form  like  a  screw,  serving  at  once  as  anchors,  defen- 
sive and  offensive  weapons,  pneumatic  tubes,  and  feelers.  The  insect  has 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow;  its  crest,  which  performs  the  office  of  a  sail,  is 
intersected  with  pink  and  blue  veins,  trimmea  with  a  rosy  border,  and  swells 
with  the  winds,  or  at  the  animal's  pleasure.  The  fibres  contain  a  viscous 
matter,  which  has  the  property  of  stinging  like  nettles,  and  produces  pus- 
tules. It  acts  so  strongly,  that  vessels  in  which  they  have  been  kept  tor  a 
time  must  be  repeatedl;^  washed  before  they  can  be  used.  These  fibres  may 
be  cut  off*  without  depriving  them,  or  the  rest  of  the  insect,  of  the  principle 
of  life ;  and  the  sefMuration  takes  place  spontaneously  whenever  tne  gluti- 
nous matter  comes  in  contact  with  a  hard  surface,  like  the  sides  of  a  lai^ 
globe.  The  insect  has,  however,  dangerous  enemies  in  small  dolphins  and 
medusae,  against  which  neither  its  nautical  skill  nor  its  poison  can  de- 
fend it," 

IVhat  is  the  best  Work  on  VegetaMe  Physiology  f —  Should  you  recom- 
mend M.  Mirabel's  TndtS  d* Anatomic  et  de  PhyMome  Vegetale,  or  any 
other^  in  preference  ?  If  ^ou  would  mention  what  you  tmnk  most  advisable, 
with  its  nrice,  together  with  a  microscope  best  suited  to  observe  what  the 
author  descrfi>eiy  you  would  much  oblige.  Sir,  yours.  &c  —  Ir.  D,  Sept.  28. 
1880. 
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Art.  L  a  ZJ^nee  rf**  certain  French  Naturalists'*  By  William 

SwAiNSONy  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  &c.  &c. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  describe  those  signs  which  indi- 
cate the  decline  of  science  in  any  age  or  country,  we  should 
at  once  enumerate  the  three  following :  —  First,  The  denial  of 
the  greatest  and  most  acknowledged  truths  by  bold  and  specious 
reasoners.  Secondly,  The  zealous  adoption  by  some,  and  the 
luqiialified  rejection  by  others,  of  theories  or  systems  ^whick 
ntitker  party  understood.  Thirdly,  The  substitution  of  flowery 
and  sententious  oratory  for  the  results  of  deep  and  patient 
research.  If  to  these  we  added  a  spirit  of  dissension  and 
of  invective,  against  all  who  thought  differently  from  our- 
selves, we  should  not  overcharge  that  picture  which  zoological 
science,  in  this  country,  has  exhibited  during  the  last  few 
years.  We  shall,  upon  this  occasion,  confine  our  remarks 
to  the  latter  evil« 

Those  who,  with  us,  deprecate  such  a  state  of  things  as 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  science,  must  have  observed, 
with  deep  regret,  the  extraordinary  mode  of  conducting 
scientific  discussions  which  has  of  late  arisen  among  us,  and 
which  now  forms  the  conspicuous  feature  of  a  scientific  jour- 
nal more  particularly  devoted  to  zoology.  We  should  not, 
however,  class  all  papers  of  this  nature  under  the  same  head. 
Tliere  are  some  whioi  wear  an  appearance  of  being  private 
communications,  addressed  particularly  to  private  individuals, 
and  as  such  should  not  have  been  published.  The  state  and 
duties  of  society  are  such,  that,  however  warmly  and  allow- 
ably a  man  may  express  ridicule  or  contempt  in  a  private 
letter,  his  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  courtesies  of  life  will 
generally  withhold  him  firom   using  similar  expressions  in 
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public.  It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  an  editor  who  pub- 
lishes such  effusions,  neither  consults  the  reputation  of  the 
writer,  nor  the  taste  of  the  reader ;  still  less  does  he  regard 
the  character  of  his  own  journal,  or  act  in  accordance  with 
his  own  recorded  professions.  * 

There  are  other  papers,  however,  which  have  not  this  ex- 
cuse for  their  authors ;  and  which,  as  being  avowedly  written 
for  the  public  eye,  are  much  more  calculated  to  foment  bitter 
feeling  among  individuals,  and  to  bring  national  reproach 
upon  us  all.  The  zoological  school  of  Britain  is,  indeed,  "strong 
in  its  first  advances,"  but  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy :  mildness 
and  conciliation  w^ll  insure  to  it  respect,  and  its  voice  will 
then  be  listened  to.  We  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  some 
mighty  truths,  which  are  not  thought  perceptible  by  our  neigh- 
bours. Yet,  seeing  but  the  shadow,  we  must  not  fancy  we 
have  caught  the  substance ;  or,  to  drop  metaphor,  because  we 
have  discovered  a  part  of  the  natural  system,  we  must  not 
arrogantly  imagine  we  have  grasped  the  whole ;  that  all  fur- 
ther enquiry,  discussion,  or  opposition  is  to  cease ;  and  that 
there  exists  a  conspiracy  among  the  naturalists  of  France 
against  those  of  England,  merely,  forsooth,  because  they 
choose  to  study  nature  in  their  own  way.  That  such  senti- 
ments, however,  are  implied,  no  one  can  doubt  who  h^s 
perused  the  repeated  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  some  of 
the  French  naturalists  individually,  and  upon  the  whole  col- 
lectivelv.  When  personal  and  national  invective  is  thus  sub- 
stitutecf  for  fair  and  temperate  discussion,  it  is  really  time  to 
be  serious.  We  are  certainly  carrying  matters  too  far ;  and 
our  "  infant  school "  may  probably  be  compared  to  the  boys 
in  the  story,  who  got  possession  of  a  little  puddle,  from  which 
they  bespattered  every  passenger  who  refused  to  take  a  sup. 

The  individuals  that  have  been  more  particularly  selected 
by  Mr.  Vigors  f,  as  fit  subjects  for  this  discourteous  treatment, 

*  We  would  sladly  have  refrained,  on  this  occasion,  from  all  personal 
idlusions ;  but  the  name  of  Mr.  Vigors,  the  ^tor  of  the  journal  m  ques- 
tion, IS  conspicuously  prominent  in  this  species  of  scientific  war&re :  not 
only  does  this  gentleman  occupy  himself  a  distingui^ed  station  as  a  c6m- 
batant,  but  his  name  stands  foremost  upon  every  occasion  as  **  aiding  and 
abetting  '*  the  efforts  of  others.  He  has  thus  placed  it  out  of  our  power 
to  treat  the  subject  in  a  general  way. 

f  M.  Lesson,  in  a  short  but  temperate  and  dignified  rq>ly  (^BtJletm  des 
Sc.  Xat.,  April  1830)  to  the  "  Notice"  in  the  ZooL  Journal^  tacitly  exo- 
nerates Dr.  Horsfield  fi'om  all  participation  in  that  ofiensive  production ; 
and  this  he  has  fillip  and  pointedly  confirmed  to  us  in  a  private  letter.  Dr. 
Horsfield,'  indeed,  is  as  well  known  for  the  temperate  mode  in  which  l^is 
opinions  are  always  expressed,  as  he  is  by  being  one  of  our  very  few  veterans 
in  science.  How  his  name,  therefore,  came  to  be  associated  in  this  memor- 
able article,  we  cannot  possibly  divine. 
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are  two  among  the  best  known  naturalists  of  France.  The 
names  of  MM.  Desmarest  and  Lesson  will  remind  the  zoolo- 
gist of  some  of  the  most  magnificent,  and  some  of  the  most 
use&li  scientific  works  which  have  of  late  years  issued  firom 
the  Continental  press ;  of  these  gentlemen,  therefore,  shall  we 
now  speak. 

Towards  M.  Lesson  this  style  of  language  is  peculiarly 

3 laced.  We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that,  after  the  indefa- 
le  Professor  of  Leyden,  no  living  ornithologist  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  extend  this  science,  or  has  added,  by 
personal  research,  so  many  new  and  important  forms  to  our 
museums.  M.  Lesson,  to  be  sure,  is  not  a  man  who  merely 
theorises  in  his  closet,  and  frames  systems  *'  called  natural  ** 
within  the  walls  of  a  museum.  He  has  viewed  and  studied 
nature  somewhere  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  Paris,  or  even 
of  LcHidon.  He,  and  he  alone,  of  all  living  ornithologists, 
has  contemplated  those  princes  of  the  featliered  creation,  the 
regal  Paradise-birds,  in  tlieir  native  air.  He  has  given  a 
simple  and  unpretemling  account  of  their  manners  :  and  he 
has  thus  been  instrumental  in  solving  a  most  interesting  and 
important  problem  in  ornithological  affinities.  This  dis- 
covery, it  is  true,  aU  but  demonstrates  a  glaring  error  of  the 
writer  by  whom  he  is  thus  attacked  ;  but  those  who  are  most 
eminent  for  real  science  are  generally  the  most  solicitous  to 
elicit  truth.  M.  Lesson,  like  all  men  of  ardent  zeal  and  warm 
feelings,  nuiy  occasionally  err  from  placing  too  much  confi- 
dence in  first  impressions  :  but  it  is  an  error  inseparable  from 
their  temperament :  it  is  national ;  and  their  character  with- 
out such  impetuosity  would  be  perfectly  anomalous.  But, 
even  admitting  that  this  is  a  well-grounded  charge  against  M. 
Lesson,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  possesses  a 
candour  and  a  love  of  truth  which  will  in  vain  be  expected 
from  little  muids  and  "  minor  critics.*'  He  does  not  doggedly 
persist  in  an  error,  after  lie  is  convinced  that  it  is  one :  the 
error  is  voluntarily  proclaimed,  and  un reluctantly  rectified.  * 
In  regard  to  a  knowledge  of  nomenclature,  it  may  be  small 
praise  to  confess  that  M.  Lesson's  far  exceeds  ours,  did  we 
not  tliink  that,  from  this  very  circumstance,  he  is  peculiarly 
qualified  to  point  out  what  animals  are  described,  and  what 
are  undestribed.  That  many  species  have  been  thought  new 
by  us  which  are  old  to  the  Ck)ntinental  writers,  need  not  create 
surprise,  when  it  is  remembered  that  we  are  without  museums 
or  libraries  adequate  to  instruct  us.     Tlie  fact,  in  short,  is  of 

M.  Lesfton's  observations  on  7V6chiln«  recurvirostris  Sw. 

II  2 
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every-day  occurrence ;  and  the  pages  of  the  Zoo&jgica/Jbciryi^ 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

It  is  further  insinuated  that  M.  Lesson  is  among  ^^  certain 
French  naturalists  '*  who  view  with  envy,  and  treat  with 
'^  striking  injustice,"  the  merits  of  our  countrymen.  It  would 
have  been  as  well  if  the  proof  had  preceded  the  condemnation. 
What  are  the  grounds  for  these  assertions  ?  Is  it  because 
M.  Lesson  maintains  that  certain  animals,  described  by  Mr. 
Vigors  as  new  species,  are  in  point  of  fact  not  %o?  Or  is  it 
because  that  gentleman  chooses  to  follow  his  own  system  of 
ornithology,  rather  than  any  other  ?  For  ourselves,  we  see 
not  the  slightest  show  of  reason  or  of  proof  for  the  accusation. 
Does  M.  Lesson  pass  over  the  works  of  British  naturalbts  ? 
Quite  the  reverse.  A  reference  to  his  two  valuable  little 
Manuals  will  show  how  invariably  he  has  quoted  the  authority 
of  Sir  Stamford  Rafl9es,  thereby  doine  justice  to  the  labours  of 
that  distinguished  man.  Dr.  Horsfield  is  no  less  conscientiously 
cited  upon  every  occasion,  and  for  every  new  Javanese  animal 
which  he  has  described.  While,  to  complete  the  catalogue, 
M.  Lesson  is  the  only  naturalist  who  has  translated  and 
published  the  synopsis  of  that  ornithological  system  which 
has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Vigors,  the  very  writer  who  now 
accuses  him  of  ^^  striking  injustice  to  the  merits  of  British 
naturalists.'' 

We  may  now  pass  to  M.  Desmarest,  a  name  which  stood 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  science  at  a  time  when  our  <^  British 
school"  of  students  (or  rather  of  lawgivers)  were  in  their 
leading-strings.  But  matured  age  and  acknowledged  emi- 
nence mmish  no  excuse  for  duplicity  or  injustice :  let  us,  then, 
enquire  how  these  charges  are  supported.  M.  Desmarest,  in 
an  article  on  the  &mily  of  Parrots,  prefers  the  old  arrange- 
ment of  Buffon,  Le  Vaillant,  &c.,  to  the  new  one  of  his  present 
accuser ;  and  on  account  of  two  or  three  hasty  words,  express- 
uig  his  dissent  firom  these  novel  views,  he  is  answered  by  an 
article  occupying  no  less  than  thirty-three  closely  printed 
octavo  pages.  To  many  of  the  views  and  sentiments  expressed 
in  this  production  we  cordially  subscribe.  Yet  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  M.  Desmarest  ever  imagined,  that, 
because  he  rdected  and  criticised  a, new  arrangement  of  par* 
rots,  he  was  thereby  proclaiming*,  on  the  part  of  hlmselfand 

•  «<  In  the  present  inttance^  however,  I  oonnder  the  attad^  which  k  is 
my  btention  to  notice,  as  rather  national  than  personaL  We  canaot  fidl 
to  ohaerve,  with  no  common  regret,  that  a  disposition  to  depreciate  the 
soolog^cal  labours  of  this  country  prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  the  Con- 
tinenud  writers.*'  Thewholeof  the  paragraph  is  to  the  same  efitet.  (8m 
ZooL  Jawn^  vol.  m.  p.  92.) 
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of  his  colleagues,  a  determination  to  depreciate  the  zoological 
labours  of  this  country,  and  to  **  check  them  in  their  infancy." 
Nor  do  we  see  the  slightest  occasion  for  this  "  Reply  **  bemg 
set  forth,  as  if  the  matter  in  dispute  was  of  national,  or  para- 
mount importance.  If  it  is  considered  essential  to  science,  that 
eveiy  writer  who  makes  a  dissent,  is  to  be  answered  by  a  pam- 
phlet, we  must  all  sit  down  and  begin  writing  ^'  Replies ; "  and 
if  it  is  reprehensible  to  reject  this  new  distribution  of  the  Psit- 
t4cidaSy  we  ourselves  must  be  condemned:  since  we  now 
venture  to  hint  to  its  author,  that  this  arrangement,  even  in 
reference  to  that  system  which  he  professes  to  follow,  and 
which  he  fancies  he  has  demonstrated,  is  false  from  its  very 
foundation. 

We  have  ever  found  M.  Desmarest  (so  far  as  our  own 
researches  have  gone)  equally  exact  with  M.  Lesson  in  quot- 
ing the  authority  of  British  naturalists,  and  thereby  doing 
justice  to  their  discoveries  and  their  labours.  Neitlier  of 
these  gentlemen,  it  is  true,  has  chosen  to  adopt  those  pecu- 
liar modes  of  arrangement  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  are 
prevalent  in  this  country :  but  while  one  of  the  greatest  orna^ 
ments  to  the  entomological  science  of  Britain,  or  indeed  of 
Europe,  has  expressed  his  dissent  from  some  of  these  opi- 
nions*, and  much  difference  exists  regarding  the  correctness  of 
others,  we  need  not  be  angry  with  foreigners  for  preferring 
their  own  modes  of  studying  nature. 

The  last  of  these  attacks  we  shall  notice  is  that  which  has 
more  especially  awakened  our  attention  to  this  subject.  It  is 
altogether  of  a  much  more  decided  nature,  since  it  is  pointedly 
maoe  upon  both  these  naturalists  at  once.  It  assumes,  more- 
over, the  aspect  of  authority,  being  avowedly  "  published 
with  the  sanction  of  the  council,  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  secretary  and  vice-secretary,  of  the  Zoological 
Society."  The  work  which  bears  this  high  official  stamp  is  a 
very  pret^,  but,  as  it  regards  science,  a  somewhat  trivial  perio- 
dical.f  If  the  reader  turn  to  No.  viii.  (the  last  number,  as 
we  are  informed,  which  has  been  published),  he  will  find  the 
following  passages  relative  to  the  Malayan  Tapir,  brought  in 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Americaji  species  :  — 

*•  The  histoiT  of  this  transaction  (the  discovery  of  the  Tapir 
of  India)  affords  too  striking  an  illustration  of  the  injustice  of 
certain  among  the  French  zoologists  to  the  merits  of  our 
countrymen  to  be  passed  over  without  observation. 

*  Introduction  to  Entomology  (Kirby  and  Spencc'). 
f  The  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society.     Small  8vo, 
published  monthly  in  2#.  6(/.  numbers. 
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The  knowledge  of  this  animal  in  France,  says  M.  Desma- 
rest,  in  his  Mammalogie,  carefully  shielding  hijnself  under  an 
equivocalform  of  expression^  is  due  to  M.  Diard.  But  M .  Les- 
son goes  further ;  and  echoing^  as  tisual,  the  dicta  of  his  pre-- 
decessoTy  with  a  slight  addition  of  his  cnsny  speaks  of  the  Indian 
Tapir  as  a  species  *  discovered  by  M.  Diard/  Again,  in  the 
IHctionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles^  M.  Desniarest,^/&/g^//M/ 
^  his  former  caution^  heightens  the  farce  still  more^  by  assert- 
ing that  its  discovery  in  the  forests  of  Sumatra  and  the 
Peninsula  of  Malacca  is  due  to  MM.  Duvaucel  and  Diard. 
In  none  of  these  works  is  the  least  indication  given  that  the 
animal  in  question  had  previously  been  ever  seen  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, miech  less  is  tlie  fact  suffered  to  transpire^  that  long 
before  M.  Diard  had  "  discovered  "  it,  not  in  the  forests  of 
Sumatra,  or  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  but  in  the  menagerie 
of  the  Governor- general  of  British  India  at  Barrackpore^  a 
full  description,  together  with  a  figure  of  the  animal,  and  of 
its  skull,  had  been  laid  before  the  Asiatic  Society  by  Major 
Farquhar,  for  publication  in  their  Researches,  This  latter 
circumstance,  it  b  true,  is  not  mentioned  by  M.  Fred.  Cuvier 
when  he  figured  the  Tapir,  from  M.  Diard's  drawing,  or  by 
that  gentleman  himself  in  the  published  part  of  his  letter ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  intention  on  their  parts  wilfully 
to  mislead  their  readers." 

Now  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of  this  invective  against 
MM.  Desmarest  and  Lesson  rests  entirely  upon  one  simple 
fact,  which  their  accuser  completely  passes  over.  Is  there 
either  proof,  or  presumptive  evidence,  that  these  natural- 
ists, at  the  time  they  attributed  the  discovery  in  question  to 
M.  Diard,  knew  that  such  was  not  the  fact;  that  Major 
Farquhar  in  reality  was  its  discoverer ;  and  that  a  description 
by  him  had  been  laid  before  the  Asiatic  Society?  If  they 
knew  all  this,  they  are  convicted  of  falsehood,  and  their  names 
deserve  to  be  thus  held  up  to  obloquy ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, t?iey  did  not^  we  are  at  a  loss  for  terms  sufficiently  mea- 
sured to  designate  such  an  act  of  injustice.  If  their  accuser 
could  have  substantiated  this  previous  knowledge,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  he  would  have  done  so ;  since  that  would  have 

Siven  ten-fold  strength  to  the  accusation.  But  this  is  not 
one ;  nor  is  there  the  least  internal  evidence  that  the  expres* 
sions  of  MM.  Desmarest  and  Lesson  were  made  with  an 
intention  "  wilfully  to  mislead."  The  real  facts  of  the  case, 
according  to  the  statement  ckf  Mr.  Vigors  himself,  appear  to 
be  these :  —  M.  Diard,  during  his  researches  in  Malacca  and 
Sumatra,  sends  to  M.  Fred.  Cuvier  a  drawing  and  description 
of  a  new  animal,  without  mentioning  by  whom  it  wa^  first  diS" 
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covered*  M.  fVed.  Cuvier  publishes  this  figure  and  descrip- 
tion as  coining  irom  M.  Diard,  who  is  tlius,  naturally  enough, 
presumed  by  every  one  to  be  its  discoverer.  M.  Desmarest 
accordingly  states  this  as  his  belief,  referring  to  the  original 
figure  and  printed  description  of  M.  Diard,  in  which  (as  it 
appears)  not  one  word  is  said  of  Major  Farquhar,  Sir  Stam- 
ford RaiQes,  or  the  Barrackpore  menagerie.  M.  Lesson,  on 
the  same  authority,  makes  the  same  statement;  both,  as  we 
may  fairly  suppose,  naturally  presuming  that,  if  M.  Diard 
had  not  been  tlie  discoverer,  tliat  gentleman,  or  M.  Fred. 
Cuvier,  would  have  mentioned  who  was.  Are  we  to  take 
ibr  granted  that  MM.  Desmarest  and  Lesson  are  endowed 
with  the  ^ft  of  divination,  in  knowing  that  a  previous  de- 
scription of  the  animal  in  question  had  been  laid  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  in  India^  and  was  intended  ^'  for  publication 
in  their  Researches  ? "  Or,  supposing  that  this  account  was 
actually  published  at  the  time  they  wrote,  are  not  the  chances 
ten  to  one,  that  a  bulky  and  expensive  work,  printed  in 
India,  should  be  unknown  to  two  naturalists  in  Paris  ?  We 
ourselves,  living  in  England,  to  this  day  have  never  seen  Mr. 
Farquhar's  original  paper ;  and  although  we  have  long  wished 
to  be  informed  on  die  contents  of  the  more  recent  volumes 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches^  we  really  do  not  know  where  they 
may  be  consulted.  Is  it  therefore  surprising  that  MM.  Des- 
marest and  Lesson  should  be  equally  ignorant  with  ourselves? 
and  IS  it  not  more  reasonable,  and  more  just,  to  suppose 
that  they  erred  from  this  cause,  rather  than  from  a  desire 
••  wilfully  to  mislead  their  readers?"  If  blame  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  any  party  in  this  business,  it  surely  lies  upon  those 
whom  the  writer  exonerates ;  namely,  M.  Diard,  and  possibly 
M.  Fred.  Cuvier:  the  former  in  not  distinctly  stating  that 
Mr.  Farquhar,  and  not  himself,  discovered  the  animal ;  and 
the  latter  in  suppressing,  if  he  really  knew  it^  this  important 
fact.  Why,  however,  the  two  first-named  naturalists,  and 
not  the  two  latter,  should  have  been  selected  on  this  occasion, 
is  sufficiently  clear,  when  we  recollect  their  former  misdeeds. 
A  foreigner,  taking  up  the  book  in  which  this  statement  is 
sent  forth  to  the  world,  and  seeing  it  announced  as  ^'  Published 
with  the  sanction  of  the  council,  and  under  the  superintend* 
cnce  of  tlie  secretary  and  vice-secretary,  of  the  Zoological 
SocxtiW*  will  naturally  suppose  that  it  is  a  sort  of  ofhcial 
reconl  of  their  opinions  ;  that  every  thing  contained  in  it  has 
the  **  sanction  "  of  the  council ;  and  that,  as  nothing  should  go 
forth  but  what  has  been  mntuitiy  weighed,  the  secretary  and 
the  vice-secrctarvj  to  "  make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  are 
then  charged  with  its  **  superintendence."     Such  an  impres- 
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non,  in  short,  would  be  given  to  any  Englishman  ignorant 
of  the  arts  of  literary  puffing;  for  we  know  no  other  term  by 
which  to  express  the  absurdity  of  affixing  such  an  imposing 
weight  of  authority  to  so  very  trivial  a  production*  How  far 
the  book  may  recdly  possess  these  claims  to  our  notice^  we 
know  not ;  but  of  this  we  feel  quite  sure,  that  the  council  of 
the  Zoological  Society  would  never  intentionally  sanction  such 
assertions  and  insults  as  these,  which  are  here  made  to  appear 
as  their  own ;  while  the  known  urbanity,  and  the  solid,  unos- 
tentatious acquirements  of  the  vice-secretary  form  a  sufficient 
assurance  that  he,  at  least,  is  not  the  guilty  person. 

But,  if  we  are  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this  is  a  just 
and  legitimate  style  of  animadversion,  we  will  now  inform  the 
writer,  that  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  very  same  degree 
of  censure.  In  the  11th  number  of  the  same  publication  is 
an  erroneous  and  a  meagre  account  of  the  famous  Hyacinthine 
Maccaw,  of  which  the  writer  states  that  **  no  author  of  the 
present  century  appears  to  have  observed  it,  with  the  exception 
^M.  SpixJ*  Now,  it  so  happened,  that  at  the  very  time  when 
M.  Spix  was  travelling  towards  that  part  of  Brazil  *  where 
alone  this  magnificent  species  is  supposed  to  be  found,  we 
had  actually  returned  to  Europe  with  four  specimens.  Two 
of  these  are  in  two  different  collections,  which  Mr.  Vigors  is 
in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  and  consulting;  one  being 
that  of  Mr.  Leadbeater  the  bird-stuffer,  the  other  that  of  the 
Linnean  Society ;  the  gift  to  the  latter  (but  not  the  account 
we  sent  of  its  habits  and  locality)  being  recorded  in  the  14th 
volume  of  their  Transactions  (p.  601.).  Upon  these  facts, 
therefore,  we  might,  with  as  much  show  of  reason,  and  in  the 
same  style,  indulge  ourselves  in  an  invective  against  ^^  striking 
injustice,"  <*  wilful  misrepresentation,"  &c.  &c.  But  what  is 
the  most  probable,  and  the  most  candid  inference  ?  Merely, 
that  the  writer  of  the  above  passage  had  omitted  to  inform 
himself  upon  the  subject  he  was  treating  about. 

But  the  detractor  of  MM.  Desmarest  and  Xicsson  has  ex- 
posed himself  to  a  much  graver  charge  than  mere  carelessness ; 
a  charge,  in  fact,  which  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  he 
has  brought  forward  against  these  gentlemen  in  its  worst 
features,  even  if  the  construction  put  upon  their  error  had 

*  The  Campos  and  Cadiifias  of  the  interior  of  Bahia,  between  die  forests 
of  Urupie  and  the  banks  of  the  Rio  St.  Francesco.  When  we  embarked 
for  Europe  at  Rto  de  Janeiro,  MM.  Spix  and  Martins  had  just  quitted  that 
city,  on  their  journey  to  the  aboYMamed  province.  Although  **  vague 
rumours"  (as  m  the  case  of  the  BlM|M!'apir)  had  existed  in  Europe  about 
the  country  of  this  supeib  and  rar^^ecies,  we  were  the  first  to  discover 
its  true  locality,  and  the  first  to  import  it  into  Britain  at  least  fix>m  its  native 
wilds. 
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been  supported  by  unanswerable  proof.  In  our  **  Synopsis  of 
Birds  recently  discovered  in  Mexico,"  published  in  the  Philo* 
sopkic  Magazine  and  Annals  for  June  1827»  we  described  a 
new  and  beautiful  woodpecker,  distingubhed  from  all  others 
of  its  fiimily  by  having  the  shafts  of  the  quill  and  tail  feathers 
of  the  brightest  vermilion.  As  coming  from  Mexico,  we 
named  it  CaUptes  mexic^nus.  Eighteen  months  after,  in  the 
Zoological  Jowrnal  (No.  xv.  p.  S5S.),  we  have  a  paper  by  Mr* 
Vigors,  where  this  woodpecker  is  again  described  as  new  to 
science^  under  the  name  of  CoMptes  coUsUris.  On  the  same 
occasion  we  shortlydescribed  another  remarkable  bird,  equally 
conspicuous,  and  equally  easy  to  be  recognised  in  a  short 
specific  character  by  the  student ;  we  called  it  Pica  form6sa. 
Mr.  Vigors  describes  this  also,  in  the  same  paper,  as  new  to 
science^  and  calls  it  Pica  Collier/.  Now,  if  this  gentleman 
could  plead  ignorance  of  our  previous  descriptions,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  giving  to  the  world  accounts  of  new  animals,  which 
in  &ct  were  not  so,  it  would  all  be  well ;  and  we  should  only 
hint,  that  a  little  more  care  in  consulting  the  current  scientific 
publications  of  the  day,  those,  in  fact,  which  are  upon  every 
bookseller's  counter,  would  be  desirable.  But  Mr.  Vigors, 
unfortunately,  has  not  this  excuse :  he  himself  has  informed 
us  that  he  knem  this  ^^  Synopsis  of  Mexican  Birds  "  perfectly 
well.  He  not  only  knew  it,  but  he  has  actually  criticised  it !  * 
What,  then,  are  we  to  say  on  this  matter  ?  Simply,  what  we 
believe :  that  the  mistakes,  however  gross,  are  unintentional ; 
and  are  only  proofs  of  that  looseness  of  research,  and  inaccu- 
racy of  observation,  which  the  writings  of  this  gentleman  in 
so  many  other  instances  unfortunately  betray. 

We  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice 
these  &cts,  except  among  tlie  usual  blunders  and  errors  of 
systematists,  did  not  they  forcibly  illustrate  the  caution  which 
should  be  used,  and  the  forbearance  which  should  be  exer- 
cised, by  labourers  in  the  same  science  towards  each  other. 
The  most  eloquent  professions,  and  the  most  ^^  honied  *^ 
Assurances  f  ot  truth  being  our  only  guide,  and  amity  our 
most  sincere  desire,  are  utterly  worthless  when  not  put  into 
practice;  and,  as  an  excuse  generally  for  all  parties,  we 
may  say  ourselves,  that  in  no  part  of  technical  natural  history 
is  it  more  difiicult,  in  its  present  chaotic  state,  to  avoid  error, 
than  in  ascertaining  what  objects  are  really  new  to  science. 

In  regard  to  the  national  jealousy  here  attributed  to  ^'  certain 
French  naturalists,"  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words. 

*  Zoological  Journal,  No.  xi.  vol.  iii.  p.  442.,  article  "  Quisculus  vcrsf- 
eolor," 

t  Zoological  Jounuil,  No.  ix.  vol.  iii.  p.  123. 
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We  see  no  reason  for  this  sweeping  accusation,  whether 
applied  to  the  French  nation  generally,  or  to  those  individuals 
whom  we  have  defended.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  good 
grounds  for  forming  a  diametrically  opposite  opinion.  Not 
being  a  member,  we  were  prohibited  from  making  any  effectual 
use  of  the  Zoological  Society's  Museum  while  engaged  on 
the  ornithological  portion  of  a  national  work.  Dr.  Richard- 
son's Northern  Zoologj/,  We  therefore  went  to  Paris.  The 
free  and  unrestrained  permission  we  there  sought,  and  which 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  forward  the  peculiar  objects  of 
our  research,  was  instantaneously  and  couileously  granted. 
We  remained  six  weeks,  daily  examining  and  describing  the 
scientific  treasures  of  the  French  Museum  ;  assisted  in  all  our 
wants  and  wishes  by  M.  Lesson  *,  and  by  eveiry  other  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  whom  we  met  Does  such  conduct,  to  a 
stranger  and  a  foreigner,  savour  of  the  accusations  so  repeat- 
edly insinuated  to  their  disadvantage  by  Mr.  Vigors  ?  or  does 
it  not  rather  evince  how  much  the  Institution,  of  which  he  is 
the  secretary  and  the  chief  adviser  is  behind  all  others,  whe- 
ther of  France  or  of  England,  in  the  march  of  liberality  ? 
If  "  jealousy  "  exists,  on  which  side  of  the  channel  is  it  most 
conspicuous  ? 

We  wish  we  could  defend  all  the  naturalists  of  France 
against  the  charges  of  injustice  and  irritation,  with  as  much 
ease  as  we  have  acquitted  MM.  Desmarest  and  Lesson.  But 
we  must  be  impartial  in  this  matter. 

In  the  year  1828  we  proposed  Achatin^Ua  as  the  name  of 
a  new  genus  of  land  shells  from  the  South  Seas,  not  being 
aware  that  it  formed  one  of  the  sections  of  the  French  genus 
Helicti^res.  This  is  considered  a  sufficient  reason  by  M.  le 
Baron  de  F6russac  for  devoting  nearly  two  entire  pages  to 
an  attack,  infinitely  more  severe  and  pointed  than  the  occa- 
sion called  for,  upon  our  copying  ('^  n*esi  que  la  copies  sous 
un  autre  nam ")  this  genus  fi*om  the  above,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  it  a  new  name ;  although  it  is  very  truly  said,  a  few 
lines  after,  that  "  M,  Swainson  parait  ignorer  notre  travail 
sur  ce  grouped*  How  any  thing  can  be  copied,  which  has  not 
been  seen,  we  are  somewhat  perplexed  to  make  out.  But  we 
have  no  intention  of  writing  a  "  Reply"  to  this  article*  We 
shall  simply  assure  the  writer,  that,  when  he  siud  we  were 
ignorant  of  his  "  travail  sur  ce  group  f ,"  he  was  perfectly 

*  We  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet  M.  Desmaresty  who  was  absent 
in  the  country,  as  our  friend  M.  Lesson  informed  us,  during  our  stay  in 
Paris. 

f  M.  Fdrussac's  great  work  on  the  land  shells  alone,  not  ytt  finished, 
already  costs  between  40/.  and  50/.;  is  it  surprising  that  we  cannot  enrich 
our  library  with  such  a  costly  publication  ? 
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right ;  that,  if  he  will  consult  all  die  recent  works  of  the 
leading  zoologists  of  this  country,  he  will  find  that  the  theory 
of  absolute  divisions,  for  which  he  so  warmly  contends,  has 
long  been  exploded;  and  that,  as  it  regards  ourselves,  we 
have  no  particular  wish  of  acquiring  glory  by  giving  new 
names  to  the  genera  of  land  shells,  after  they  have  been  named 
by  Lamarck,  and  renamed  by  M.  de  F^russac.  For  the  rest, 
we  quarrel  not  with  him,  or  any  one,  for  adhering  to  the  old 
axioms  of  the  Linnean  or  any  other  school.  Our  modes  of 
studying  nature,  it  is  true,  arc  diametrically  op|X)site;  but 
there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  animosity  or  bad  feeling. 
We  say  tliis  with  unfeigned  sincerity ;  and  of  this  sincerity 
we  shall  now  give  M.  de  Ferussuc  a  proof.  Of  the  high 
terms  of  praise  in  which  we  have  always  spoken  of  his  labours 
he  already  knows,  from  the  pages  of  our  Zoological  IlluS" 
tratimiSj  and  this  at  a  time  when  he  was  depreciating  our 
own :  but  he  may  possibly  not  know  that  very  many  of  the 
original  figures  of  the  animals  of  land  shells,  sent  to  him  by 
our  mutual  friend  Dr.  Leach,  were  copied  from  our  own 
drawings,  expressly  sent  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  M.  de 
Ferussac  in  his  great  work.  Some  of  these  have  actually 
been  engraved  to  be  published  in  it,  but  we  have  failed  in 
discovering  where  the  obligation  is  acknowledged.  We  say 
not  this  in  anger  or  reproach,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  desire  we 
always  had,  and  still  have,  of  being  the  friend,  rather  than 
the  enemy,  of  one  who  has  done  such  real  good  to  science. 
It  is  now  for  M.  de  Ferussac  to  accept,  or  to  reject,  the  olive 
branch  we  proffer  him. 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  these  charges 
and  aspersions  against  the  naturalists  of  France,  and  thereby 
promote  reciprocal  feelings  of  forbearance  and  good  will,  if 
not  of  amity  and  friendship,  we  trust  our  efforts  will  be 
seconded  by  the  true  lovers  of  science  of  both  nations.  Let 
us  hope^  also,  that  tliey  may  awaken  a  better  tone  of  feeling 
in  our  scientific  discussions,  and  in  our  philosophic  institu- 
tions. It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  at  no  period  of  history  have 
the  two  greatest  nations  of  the  world  been  so  closely  drawn 
together  by  the  "silken  cords"  of  respect  and  friendship; 
at  no  period  have  kings  and  warriors  striven  more  earnestly  to 
preserve  peace ;  yet  at  no  period  liave  domestic  dissensions, 
political  and  scientific,  been  more  prevalent.  These  unkindly 
feelings,  unfortunately  for  our  national  reputation,  have  been 
caught,  and  have  rapidly  spread,  in  the  republic  of  science ; 
and,  if  the  contagion  be  not  timely  checked,  it  will  undermine 
all  that  is  to  give  energy  to  individual  exertion,  and  all  tliat  is  to 
make  us  respected  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners.    That  the  science 
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of  the  country  has  been  long  declining,  is  a  melancholy 
truth ;  but  it  may  be  again  revived,  by  calling  into  exercise 
temperance,  moderation,  and  self-deniaL  As  men,  we  know 
the  advantages  of  these  feelings  in  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  our  domestic  circles ;  and,  as  Christians,  we  are  commanded 
by  a  higher  authority  than  man  to  practise  them. 
Tittenhanger  Green^  St.  Alban\ 
Dec.  IS.  1830. 


il  Letters^  descr^Owe  of  a  Nat 
in  North  America.    By  T.  W. 


(Contimtedfnm  VoL  HI.  p.  496.) 

Letter  III. 

My  dear  B.  —  You  may  think  my  choice  rather  more 
whimsical  than  sensible,  because  I  have  preferred  a  sloop  to 
a  steam-boat:  but  the  fact  is,  when  on  board  the  former, 
opportunities  now  and  then  occur,  which,  if  you  have  an 
inclination  to  make  a  short  excursion  into  the  country,  will 
enable  you  to  go  on  shore,  and  remain  there  for  two  or  three 
hours,  a  boon  not  to  be  expected  if  depending  upon  a 
steam  conveyance.  Sail-boats  are  very  often  becalmed ;  and 
it  is  not  unusual  on  this  river,  when  light  winds  prevaS,  for 
them  to  ride  at  anchor  until  the  tide  again  sets  in  their  favour. 

Situated  on  an  eminence,  within  50  yards  of  the  river  stands 
Fort  Lee  {Jig*  16.  a)  named  in  honour  of  a  general  of  revo- 
lutionary notoriety :  it  now  resembles  a  crude  mass  of  stones^ 
much  dilapidated,  and  overgrown  with  weeds  and  brushwood. 
It  views  Fort  Washington  (&),  which  borders  the  eastern  bank 
nearly  opposite,  but  in  position  it  is  much  less  elevated  than  its 
neighbour.  Seated  on  a  high  hill,  and  commanding  the  river 
in  both  directions  for  some  distance,  this  last  fort  must  have 
been,  to  the  party  in  possession,  an  advantageous  post  in 
lime  of  war.  Except  on  the  south  side  it  is  inaccessible  by 
land,  and  even  there  approached  only  with  great  difficulty. 

Fort  Washington,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  constantly 
supported  by  a  garrison  of  2000  men ;  yet  notwithstanding 
its  difficulty  of  access,  and  this  formidable  number  of  Ameri- 
cans (considering  the  site),  it  was  approached,  and  compelled 
to  surrender  to  the  intrepidity  and  skill  of  about  an  equal 
number  of  the  British.  Like  the  other,  this  fort  is  in  ruins, 
and  at  present  appears  better  suited  for  a  lair  erf*  wild  beasts 
than  a  place  of  warfare.     Such  a  state  of  these  placess  where 


Ae  J«adly  engine  and  ail  die  "  sad  implements  of  war  "  were 
lately  pointed  for  the  destruction  of  human  lives,  forsaken, 
gnawed  by  the  tooth  of  IJme,  and  soon  again  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rucks  of  the  rugged  mountain,  offers  a 
'  subject,  to  the  peaceable  at  least,  of  the  highest  pleasure  and 
national  congratulation. 


---  ,--r' 
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ITie  western  shore  from  Fort  Lee,  or,  indeed,  from  Wee- 
hawk,  to  Tappan,  distance  about  twenty-five  miles,  as  far  back 
OS  can  be  seen  from  the  river,  is  a  pretty  regular  ascent,  and 
seems  on  uninterrupted  forest. 

Id  consequence  of  a  strong  ebb  tide  and  a  light  wind,  we 
came  to  anchor :  I  was  glad  to  make  the  present  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  ashore.  My  intended  excursion  exhibited  too 
forbidding  an  aspect  to  induce  any  of  my  fellow-passengers 
to  accompany  me ;  and  I  was  told  it  required  no  ordinary 
strength  and  perseverance  to  accomplish  the  task.  After 
tugging  and  scrambling  up  as  steep  and  craggy  an  ascent 
p«naps  as  ever  mortal  ventured  to  climb,  sometimes  de- 
pending by  the  bough  of  a  tree,  or  holding  myself  from  being 
precipitated  upon  the  tree  tops  and  rocks  below  by  the  tults 
of  lone  grass  which  grew  from  the  chinks  of  the  cliff,  I  suc- 
ccrtlnl  in  reaching  the  summit  of  Palisado  Ridge.  It  was 
an  bonr's  toil ;  and,  almost  exhausted,  I  sat  down  to  view  the 
prospect. 

Far  below  flowed  the  Hudson,  whose  silvery  waters,  stud- 
ded with  all  the  beauty  and  vaiiety  of  shipping,  I  could  easily 
tbilow  to  ihe  ocean.  The  city  of  New  York  was  before  me ; 
its  bay  and  harbour,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  could  be  seen  with  delightful  effecL  The  eastern  shore 
of  lli«  State  of  New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  its 
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Sound,  a  part  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Atlantic, 
terminated  my  prospect  on  the  south  and  east.  On  my  right 
and  left  stretched  the  lofty  highlands ;  and  behind  me,  hazy 
in  aerial  hei^t,  rose  the  proud  summits  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  The  Hackensack  river,  with  its  tributary  streams, 
variegated  the  plains  and  salt  marshes  of  New  Jersey.  The 
elevation  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson  was  mountain- 
ous ;  "  rough  with  wood,  and  frowning  with  rocks ; "  sloping 
gradually  towards  the  south,  until  its  deserts  lost  their  wild- 
ness  and  character  in  cultivated  districts. 

As  I  shall  most  probably  have  ample  opportunity  before 
long  of  noticing  more  at  length  the  animals  usually  met  with 
in  the  Northern  States,  I  intend,  for  the  present,  to  advert 
to  such  of  them  only  as  may  seem  more  particularly  to  belong 
to  the  description  of  the  country  passed  through. 

Deer  in  the  forests  bordering  upon  the  Hudson  have  be- 
come extremely  rare :  they  are  by  nature  shy  and  indomit- 
able, and  will  inunediately  forsaJce  their  former  dominions 
whenever  they  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  human  resort. 
The  wolf  is  seldom  seen,  yet  marks  of  his  rapacity  but  too 
often  occur ;  and,  as  if  impelled  by  revenge,  he  wanders  from 
the  distant  mountains  in  quest  of  the  spoils  of  his  greatest 
enemy,  man.  The  black  bear  a  few  years  ago  enjoyed  a 
secure  retreat  on  this  ridge ;  but  of  late,  however,  it  would 
appear,  he  has  thought  otherwise :  he  is  now  a  great  straUj^er 
in  this  vicinitv.  These  animals,  in  common  with  the  imror- 
tunate  aborigines  of  this  country,  from  necessity,  fly  farther 
into  the  wilderness  as  their  limits  are  encroached  upon  :  the 
only  quarters  inferior  beings  are  wont  to  be  treated  with  by 
Christians  in  these  parts,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  in  many  others 
also,  may  be  truly  characterised  in  the  very  emphatic,  express- 
ive, and  humane  denunciation,  **  Quit  or  die!  " 

Here  the  oak  (Quercus)  erows  abundantly,  and  thrives 
well ;  some  of  them  are  very  Urge  and  straight.  I  observed 
three  species,  viz.  Q.  JB6bur,  nigra,  and  falc^ta.  I  also  no- 
ticed Uie  maple  (^cer)  of  two  species,  sacch^rinum  and 
rubrum ;  the  American  chestnut  (Otst^ea  americana) ;  the 
hickory  (JKiglans),  sp.  cin^rea  or  American  butternut,  and 
toment6sa  or  white-heart  hickory,  which  is  much  used  in  this 
country  for  fuel,  and  is  in  England  a  valuable  wood  for  many 
purposes. 

The  pink  root  (Spig^lia  marildndica)  was  common  and  in 
fiill  bloom.  This  plant  has  long  been  known  in  medicine  as 
a  vermifuge,  and  at  one  time  acquired  great  celebrity ;  but, 
Uke  every  thing  else  overrated,  it  has  lately  fallen  into  dis- 
repute, and  is  now  very  seldom  used.  It  is,  however,'  an 
elegant  plant ;  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  the  shade  from  the 
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chinks  and  shelves  of  moss-covered  rocks,  vhere  there  is 
scarcely  the  appearance  of  earth ;  and,  from  its  spreading 
bright  red  flower,  forms  a  relief  and  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  gloom  which  mostly  surrounds  it.  I  also  observed,  of 
the  ConvallJLria  &mily,  sp.  latifolia,  ciliata,  and  bif&lia;  several 
species  of  the  JSupatbrftim,  the  stately  plants  belonging  to 
which  genus  do  not  flower  before  August ;  the  humble  Frap- 
garia,  uie  delicate  Coptis,  Claytc^n/a,  ^nem6ne,  ^lola,  and 
Uie  slender  Coryd^lis,  Potentilla,  and  Sagittaria,  of  each  one 
or  two  species.  Among  the  JFllices  were  the  Polyp6dium, 
which,  not  long  ago,  was  thought  capable  of  exterminating 
the  whole  race  of  worms,  but  in  these  days  of  keen  enquiry 
has  been  reduced  to  its  level,  and  is  now,  and  very  properly 
too,  placed  at  the  very  fag-end  of  the  list  of  materia  medica ; 
thus  verifying  the  trite  adage  of  Virgil,  so  far  as  its  popu- 
larity, at  least,  is  concerned,  **  Stat  sua  cuiquc  dies  *  ;  "  the 
Pt&ris,  yfdiintum,  Aspidium,  and  Osmunda. 

The  Palisado  and  neighbouring  ridges,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Hudson,  are  principally  composed  of  serpentine  and 
secondary  limestone,  so  compact  as  to  admit  of  a  tolerably 
fine  polish. 

Descending  by  a  circuitous  route,  after  an  absence  of  three 
hours,  I  reached  my  companions  on  the  river,  and  felt  myself 
highly  gratified  with  the  excursion. 

I  am,  my  dear  lady,  yours  most  sincerely, 
Otdum  JRiver,  May^  1823.  T.  W. 

Leiter  IV. 

My  dear  B.  —  On  my  return  to  the  Neptune  all  was  in 
readmess  to  set  sail.  The  wind  sprang  up,  and  we  were 
presently  wafted  hito  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  **  the  Sea  of 
Tappan."  The  river  here  suddenly  expands,  and  for  the 
distance  of  ten  miles  will  average  about  four  miles  in  breadth ; 
m  many  places  the  water  is  so  shallow,  that  the  helmsman, 
his  track  being  already  marked  out,  steers  by  the  direction  of 
posts,  stationed  here  and  there  in  the  river,  that  he  may  keep 
nis  vessel  free  from  sandbanks.  The  shore  on  each  side  of 
us  presented  a  level,  agreeably  interrupted  in  places  by  the 
intervention  of  minor  hills,  apparently  fertile,  and  in  fine 
cultivation.  The  villages  of  Tappan  and  Nyack,  a  few  framed 
houses  and  huts  scattered  irregularly  on  the  western  side,  and 
abont  one  mile  from  the  river,  claim  the  attention  of  the 
traveller.  They  are  situated  near  the  foot  of  a  valley,  and 
overlooked  by  some  stupendous  and  abrupt  ridges,  whose 

♦  "  Every  thing  has  its  clay." 
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firowniDg  and  murky  heads  throw  a  grand  and  solemn,  but 
somewhat  suitable,  aspect  upon  the  landscape  of  this  memor- 
able place.  Old  Tappan,  which  consists  of  only  two  or  three 
small  houses,  and  Ues  a  short  distance  up  this  valley,  was  the 
place  selected  for  the  execution  of  the  once  brave,  noble- 
hearted,  patriotic,  and  accomplished  Major  Andr^  I  was 
anxious  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  u^  unfortunate 
countryman ;  and,  as  the  wind  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  bear 
us  up  against  a  strong  ebb-'tide,  I  easily  prevailed  on  the 
captain  to  anchor  his  charge,  and  allow  tne  small  boat  to  go 
on  shore. 

Major  Andr6,  you  may  recollect,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Americans  during  the  revolution  as  a  British  spy.  The  bouse 
or  hut  in  which  he  was  kept  in  confinement  had  only  very 
lately  gone  into  ruins.  It  was  then  a  tavern,  and  its  land- 
lord, now  extremely  old,  still  resides  close  by,  and  recites 
the  melancholy  tale  with  much  a£Pection  and  feeling.  He 
witnessed  the  gentlemanly  manners  and  equanimi^  of  this 
heroic  soldier,  while  in  his  house,  under  the  most  trying  cir* 
cumstances,  and  from  its  threshold  to  the  fatal  spot.  Li  his 
room  the  prisoner  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  axe  employed 
in  erecting  the  sca£Pold ;  and  on  one  occasion,  in  the  presence 
of  a  friend,  when  these  sounds,  terrible  to  all  but  himself 
were  more  than  usually  distinct,  he  is  said  to  have  observed, 
with  great  composure,  ^^  that  every  sound  he  heard  from  that 
axe  was  indeed  an  important  lesson,  it  taught  him  how  to 
live  and  how  to  die."  When  conducted  to  me  place  of  exe- 
cution, and  on  coming  near  to  the  scafi^ld,  he  made  a  sudden 
halt,  and  momentarily  shrunk  at  the  sight ;  because  he  had,  to 
the  last,  entertained  hopes  that  his  life  would  have  been  taken 
by  the  musket,  and  not  by  the  halter.  This  apparent  want  of 
resolution  quickly  passed  away,  and  the  disappointment  he 
felt  told  more  against  the  uncompromising  spirit  of  the  times 
than  against  himself.  Rejecting  assistance,  he  approached 
and  ascended  the  platform  with  a  steady  pace  ana  lofty  de- 
meanour, and  submitted  to  his  fate  with  the  pious  resignation 
of  a  great  and  good  man.  A  large  concourse  of  spectators, 
among  whom  were  several  well-dressed  females,  had  assem* 
bled  on  this  sorrowful  occasion;  and  it  is  reported  that 
scarcely  a  dry  cheek  could  be  found  throughout  the  whole 
multitude.  Andr^  was  then  seen  as  he  always  had  been, 
and  moved  by  that  which  had  through  life  presided  over  all 
his  actions,  resolved  beyond  presun^tion,  and  firm  without 
ostentation. 

The  person  and  appearance  of  Miyor  Andr^  were  prepos- 
sessing :  he  was  welt  proportioned,  and  above  the  common 
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size  of  men ;  the  lines  of  iiis  face  were  regular,  well  marked, 
and  beautifully  symmetrical,  which  gave  hmi  an  expression  of 
countenance  at  once  dignified  and  commanding.  His  address 
was  graceful  and  easy;  in  manners  he  was  truly  exemplary, 
and  in  conversation  affable  and  instructive.  Polite  to  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  people,  he  was  universally  respected ;  fond  of 
discipline,  and  always  alive  to  the  just  claims  and  feelings  of 
others,  he  was  beloved  in  the  army,  and  generally  appealed  to 
as  the  common  arbitrator  and  conciliator  of  the  contentions 
of  those  around  liim.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  sincere  friend,  a 
scholar  and  accomplished  gentleman,  a  patriot,  a  gallant 
soldier,  an  able  commander,  and  a  Christian. 

General  Washington,  when  called  upon  to  sign  his  death- 
warrant,  which  he  did  not  do  without  hesitation,  it  is  said, 
dropped  a  tear  upon  the  paper,  and  spoke  at  the  same  time  to 
the  following  effect:  —  "That  were  it  not  infringing  upon  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  his  office,  and  disregarding  the 
high  prerogative  of  those  who  would  fill  that  office  after  him, 
the  tear,  which  now  lay  upon  that  paper,  should  annihilate 
the  confirmation  of  an  act  to  which  his  name  would  for  ever 
stand  as  a  sanction.  lie  was  sunmioned  that  day  to  do  a 
deed  at  which  his  heart  revolted ;  but  it  was  required  of  him 
by  the  justice  of  his  countr}*,  the  desires  and  expectations 
of  the  people :  he  owed  it  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
solemnly  engaged,  to  the  welfare  of  an  infant  confederacy, 
the  safety  of  a  newly  organised  constitution  which  he  had 
pledged  his  honour  to  ))rotect  and  defend,  and  a  right  given 
to  hun  that  was  acknowledged  to  be  just  by  the  ruling  voice 
of  all  nations.** 

*  Andr^,  after  he  had  heard  his  condemnation,  addressed  a 
letter  to  Washington :  it  contained  a  feeling  ap)>eal  to  him  as 
a  man,  a  soldier,  and  a  genei'al,  on  the  mode  of  death  he  was 
to  die.  It  was  his  wish  to  be  shot,  litis,  however,  could  not 
be  granted :  he  had  been  taken  and  condemned  as  a  spy,  and 
the  laws  of  nations  had  established  the  manner  of  his  death. 
But  where  were  the  humanity  and  feeling  of  the  British  on 
this  occasion?  Why  did  they  not  give  up  the  dastardly 
Arnold  in  exchange  for  the  brave  Andre ;  as  it  was  generously 
proposed  by  the  United  States  ?  *     This  they  refused  on  a 

*  Arnold  was  a  general  in  the  American  'service,  and  had  distinguLihed 
himtelf  on  former  occasions  like  a  brave  soldier,  an  experienced  com- 
nunder,  and  a  sincere  citizen ;  but,  like  another  Judas  Iscariot,  he  afterwards 
thought  fit  to  turn  traitor.  He  deserted  to  the  English  as  soon  as  the 
news  reached  him  of  the  apprehension  of  Andre  (because  he  knew  then  that 
Ids  name  and  the  plans  arranged  previously  between  him  and  the  British 
fcnoral  would  be  exposed  and  frustrated),  with  the  expectation  of  receir* 
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paitrj  plea,  and  suffered,  in  consequence,  the  life  of  one  of 
their  finest  oflScers  to  be  ignominiously  lost. 
'  On  a  green  eminence,  over  which  hangs  the  dark  and 
fiinereal  shade  of  the  willow,  is  the  grave  ol  this  nnfcHtunate 
soldier  (y%  17  o)-  it  is  a  short  distance  south  and  west  of 


the  village.  "  No  urn  nor  animated  bust,"  only  a  few  rong^ 
and  unshapely  stones,  without  a  word  of  inscription,  and  care- 
lessly laid  upon  a  mound  of  rudely  piled  earth,  are  shown  to 
the  traveller  as  the  spot  where  rest  the  remans  of  poor 
Andt4.* 

Near  to  Nyack  are  quarries  of  sandstone  and  secwdary 
greenstone.  The  ridges  and  mountains  in  this  vicinity  are 
chiefly  composed  of  coarse  and  rather  compact  gMenstooe^ 
resting  mostly  upon  sandstone,  or  upon  an  alliaceous  Bttw 
turn.  A  l(^y  range  of  mountainous  ridges  terminates  the 
valley  on  the  north ;  these  stretch  quite  down  to  the  river. 


and  form,  at  the  water's  ^dge,  an  inaccesslbie  cUI^  or  promon- 
ory,  between  600  and  700  il,  in  height,  jag;ged  wiui  rocks, 
ma  of  B  terrific  appearance.      This  promontory  is  called 


-  Vredideka  Hook.  Immediately  behind  these  ndgea  i 
from  a  lake  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  upwarda  of 
100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Hudson,  the  prindp^  stream  of 
the  Hadiensack  river.     The  water  of  this  lake,  I  mu  ted^ 


ing  a  fiw  pkoet  ^  lihrr  for. betraying  hia  country.    Whatever  n 

reeompcnce  in  this  way  I  know  not,  but  I  am  certmn  he -i— ~:. 

long  a*  he  iived,  and  hia  memory  nill  for  ever  be  painted 


•  The  remains  of  Major  Andr^  were  lately,  by  a  apedal  request  Gromlhe 
Briiiah  sovcrament  to  the  United  Btate*,  iMvuJ^t  to  Eri{tand,  and  pUccd 
■iDoi^  the  worthien  of  Wedtmintter  Abbey. 
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18  clear  and  very  wholesome,  and  contains  quantities  of 
several  species  offish,  such  as  perch  (Perca  fluviatilis),  basse 
(Zi&braz  lApuH  Cuv,\  pike  (£s6x  Zilcius),  and  sun-fish  (T^ 
trodon  mj^la}. 

The  opposite  shore  rises  gradually  until  it  reaches  the 
highlands,  and  the  eye  passes  over  the  villages  of  Philips- 
bargh,  Tarry  town,  Singsing,  and  Peekskill  berore  it  gains  the 
proud  and  stupendous  heigtits  of  this  grand  chain  of  moun- 
tains. Most  of  these  villages  are  romantically  situated,  being 
in  notches,  or  in  narrow  and  deep  fissures.  In  the  revolu- 
tionary war  Philipsburgh  was  the  seat  of  some  hard-fought 
battleSy  in  which  the  Americans  were  generally  successful. 
It  contains  several  mills,  having  a  small  river,  which,  from  its 
r^iid  descent,  renders  the  place  peculiarly  advantageous  for 
die  operation  of  hydraulic  machinery.  Peekskill  is  a  beau- 
lifiil  Tillage,  and  the  largest  which  occurs  on  the  Hudson 
between  New  York  and  the  highlands ;  the  houses  are  mostly 
constructed  entirely  of  wood,  of  two  and  three  stories,  well 
and  prettily  painted  exteriuiUy,  and  have  consequently  always 
and  pleasing  appearance. 
eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson  is  altogether  of  primi- 
tive  formation,  and,  what  is  rather  remarkable,  although 
separated  only  by  the  river,  possesses  not  a  rock  in  common 
with  the  opposite  shore.  Primitive  limestone  is  found  in 
extensive  tracts,  as  are  also  granite,  mica-slate,  crystallised 
quartz,  gneiss,  &c.  This  last,  like  the  limestone,  occurs  so 
extensively  in  several  places,  and  of  such  an  excellent  quality, 
that  large  quarries  are  already  formed,  from  which  this  stone 
is  constantly  conveyed  to  New  York. 

Some  four  or  five  miles  above  Vredideka  Hook  the  river 
agun  contracts,  and  is  here  and  there  interrupted  in  its  course 

S'  abrupt  angles  and  juttings  of  rocks,  which  give  rise  to 
dies  and  such  powerful  currents  that  vessels  approaching 
too  near  their  sweep  have  been  known  to  receive  serious 
damage.  The  river  soon  opens  into  another  expanse,  called 
Haverstraw  Bay,  a  name  derived  from  a  small  village,  situated 
on  a  beautifiil  and  fertile  plain  a  short  distance  from  the 
weatem  bank.  Haverstraw,  in  summer,  is  visited  by  the 
Aahionable  and  gay  from  the  city,  and  is  the  scene  of  mirth 
and  hilaritv* 

Verplank's  Point  stretches  from  the  eastern  bank  some 
distance  into  the  river,  and  forms  a  kind  of  peninsula,  which 
was  a  favourite  military  stand  of  the  Americans  in  tlic  revo- 
lution :  after  several  skirmishes,  and  some  severe  fighting,  it 
was  at  length  forced,  and  for  some  time  maintained  by  the 
British.  A  little  above  is  Stony  Point,  which  is  a  promontorv* 

I  2 
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aod  BKire  ekrated  than  Verplmk' s  Pomt.  It  uns  ibrdfied 
and  ganiaooed  br  the  Britkh,  mmL  m  a  gajlant  attack  imder 
the  cawiwnand  of  Major  Lee,  k  vas  taken  br  the  Americans, 
who  ab!j  maintainfd  it  to  the  dose  of  the  war.  The  fortifica- 
tion k  in  a  vta^e  of  decar,  and  ahecp  peaceabh-  occopjr  that 
ground  which  ioriDerlv  briaided  vith  baronets. 

Hydion  Ri-xr.  Ma^.  1823.  '  T.  W. 


Abt.  IIL  AfUUkmM  io  ike  CtMialopme  ofBHtisi  Bhtis,  wkk  Xotite 
of  tUt  OecMrremee  €f  mrerai  ran  Speria,  Couumiicated  bj 
William  Yabbell,  Es4^.  FX.  &  Z  S^  in  a  Letter  to  the  Con- 
ductor. 

Sir, 
I  AM  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  screral  fiiends  tar  the 
pleasure  of  trcnsmitrng  to  you  the  names  of  four  bicds  as 
additions  to  the  British  fauna,  and  also  a  list  of  occasiooal 
▼isitora,  some  cff  which  are  of  Terr  rare  occoireiioe. 

•    Fa'lco  ru' pipes  (BechsieinX 

Ingrian  Falcon  of  Latham,  Svn.,  toL  L  p.  102.;  Orange- 
legged  Hobbj,  Lath.  Svn.  Supp.,  T(d.iL  p.  46. ;  Fancon  a  pieds 
rouges,  Temm.  Man.,  toL  L  p.  S8. 

lljree  examples  of  this  small  falcon  were  observed  together 
at  Homing  in  Norfolk,  in  the  month  of  May,  185a»  and  for- 
tunately all  three  were  obtained.  On  examination  they  proved 
to  be  an  adult  male  and  female,  and  a  young  male  in  imma- 
ture plumage.  A  fourth  specimen,  a  female,  has  also  been  shot 
ill  Ilolkliain  Park ;  and  others  will  probably  be  found  in  pre- 
served collections,  on  close  examination,  as  some  little  diffi- 
culty occurs  in  detecting  them,  from  their  resemblance  to 
otiier  British  species.  Tlie  old  male  is  somewhat  like  our 
hobby,  but  smaller ;  and  the  female  resembles  the  merlin.  A 
figure  of  the  male,  in  the  Platiches  enlttminees  of  Bufibn, 
No.  43h,  is  called  *^  variete  singuliere  du  Hobreau.''  A 
living  female  is  now  in  the  garden  of  the  2^1ogical  Society 
ill  the  llegent's  Park,  which  was  brought  from  the  European 
CNitinent  during  the  last  summer;  and  I  possess  a  male  and 
female  preserved,  which  were  given  me  by  my  friend  Mr. 
John  Morgan.  These  last  were  brought  from  Kussia,  where 
they  are  said  to  be  plentiful. 

AhKiftiK  ALPE^STRis  Unru 

Shore  Lark  of  Pennant's  Arctic  Zoology,  vol.  iL  p.  S92. ; 
and  of  I^th.  Syn.,  vol.  iv.  p.  585. ;  Alouette  k  hausse-col  noir, 
Temm.  Man.  d'Orii.,  vol.  i.  p.  279. ;  Wilson's  Birds  of  the 
United  SCateM,  vol.  i.  p.  SB.  pi.  5.  fig.  4. 
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A  specimen  of  this  lark  was  killed  on  the  beach  near  Sher- 
ringham,  in  March  last,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Sims  of  Norwich,  bv  whom  it  was  preserved ;  and  it  is  now 
in  the  collection  of  £xlward  Lonibe,  Esq.,  of  Great  Melton, 
who  also  possesses  one  of  the  males  of  Falco  rufipes  before 
mentioned.  The  nortli  of  Eiiro)>e  and  Asia  is  frequented  by 
this  lark ;  and  Wilson  gives  a  characteristic  description  and 
representation  of  it  among  his  Birds  of  the  United  States^ 
Tol.  L  p.  85.  pi.  5.  (ig.  4. 

Western  Duck  (^nas  Stellk  ni  of  Pullas). 

^nas  occidua  of  the  Naturalist's  Miscellany,  No.  34. ; 
Western  Duck  of  Pennant's  Arctic  Zoology,  vol.  ii.  p.  497. 
pL  23. ;  Id.,  Lath.  Syn.,  vol.  vi.  p.  532. ;  Id.,  Lath.  8upp  ,  vol.  i. 
p.  275.;  ^nas  dispar,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.,  vol.  ii.  p.  866.  sp.  83. 

A  male  of  this  beautiful  species  was  shot  by  a  collector  near 
Yarmouth,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  at 
Acle.  This  bird  has  been  found  on  the  western  coast  of 
America;  it  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Kamtschatka,  where  it 
breeds  among  rocks.  It  is  said  to  fly  in  flocks,  confining 
itself  to  the  sea-coast  and  near  the  mouths  of  large  rivers. 
M.  Temminck  has  not  included  this  species  in  his  niaiuial 
of  the  birds  of  Europe. 

A'te'hna  ca'spia  of  Pallas. 

■  Id.,  Latli.  Ind.  Orn.,  vol.  ii.  p.  803.  sp.  1.;  Caspian  Tern 
of  Pennant's  ArcZool.,  vol.  ii.  p.  526. ;  Id.,  Lath.  Syn.,  vol.  vi. 
p.S50. ;  Hirondelle-de-mer  Tschegravn,  Temm.  Man.  d'Orn., 
vol.  iL  p.  733. 

Two  examples  of  this  tern,  the  largest  of  the  European 
species,  have  been  killed  at  Yarmouth  :  one  of  them  is  in  the 
coUection  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  Norwich ;  the  second  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace.  Excellent  figures  of  this  bird  in 
its  summer  plumage  occur  in  the  works  of  Meyer  and  Stor, 
and  a   representation  of  the   egg   is  given   by  Dr.  Schintz, 

pi.  1 8.  fig.  6. 

Descriptions  of  the  plumage  of  these  four  birds  will  be 
found  in  the  different  works  to  which  I  have  referred ;  and 
repetition  is  therefore  avoided  here  as  unnecessary. 


Several  notices  of  the  occurrence  of  rare  British  birds 
having  already  a|)()eared  in  your  Miigazine,  I  have  selected 
from  a  long  list  the  names  of  such  only  as  are  most  inter- 
esting. 

Little  Homed  Owl;  woodchat ;  roller;  nutcracker;    Ri- 
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chard's  pipit  (^  nthus  Rich&rdt).  — This  bird  was  made  known 
as  an  addition  to  our  fauna,  by  Mr.  Vigors,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Zoological  Journal^  p.  41 1.,  with  a  coloured  figure ;  and 
a  second  specimen  has  been  lately  taken  in  Copenhagen  Fields 
near  London. 

Black  Redstart  (Sylvia  Tithys). —  Since  the  publication  of 
the  notice  of  the  first  capture  of  this  warbler  in  England, 
by  Mr.  Gould,  in  the  1 7th  number  of  the  Zoological  Journal^ 
p.  102 ,  two  other  specimens  have  been  taken  (and  both  males)^ 
one  near  Bristol,  the  other  at  Brighton. 

Three  storks ;  two  night  herons ;  purple  heron ;  three  little 
bitterns,  one  an  adult  male  in  fine  plumage,  shot  on  Uxbridge 
Moor ;  two  long-legged  plovers ;  two  pratincoles ;  one  oliva^- 
ceous  gallinule;  two  little  gallinules  (Baill6niV);  four  eider 
ducks;  two  castaneous  ducks  {A,  Nyroca);  six  long- tailed 
ducks ;  one  black  guillemot,  and  a  second  specimen  seen,  but 
could  not  be  obtained;  three  little  gulls;  and  one  fulmar  petrel. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Rt/der  Street,  Lofidon,  Jan.  1831.  William  Yarrell. 


Art.  IV.     Some  Account  of  the  British  Song  Birds. 

By  J.  M.,  A.L.S.  &c. 

Sir, 

You  have  treated  your  readers  with  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion (Vol.  I.  p.  414.)  of  the  song-birds  of  North  America.  A 
correspondent  (whose  requests  should  never  be  denied)  wishes 
that  a  similar  account  should  be  given  of  our  British  song- 
birds ;  and,  though  I  do  not  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  giving  a 
sufficiendy  flowery  description,  without  borrowing  too  much 
of  what  has  been  a  hundred  times  said  or  sung  by  others,  yet 
I  am  induced  to  ofier  a  plain  one,  which,  instead  of  a  better, 
may  gratify  those  of  your  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  music  of  the  groves. 

To  begin  with  the  genus  Salvia,  or  sofl-billed  warblers : 
the  first  to  be  noticed  is  the  well  known  Redbreast  (Salvia 
Rub^cola).  This  bold  audacious  little  fellow  sings  the  whole 
year  round,  except  only  during  very  hard  fi-ost.  He  not  only 
trills  his  song  of  love  during  the  breeding  season  (in  which 
respect  he  is  like  all  others),  but  also  at  other  times  sings  his 
shouts  of  defiance,  his  notes  of  menace,  his  impassioned  bursts 
of  anger,  and  his  surly  under  tones  of  jealousy.  But,  however 
actuated,  his  strains  are  always  of  a  cheerless  pensive  cha- 
racter ;  and  though  there  is  considerable  modulation  in  his 
song,  his  cadences  are  almost  always  performed  in  the  minor 
key*     These  ^*  dying  falls,"  and  andante  movements,  give  an 
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air  of  melancholy  to  his  notes,  they  seeming  more  like  a  shi- 
▼ering  complaint  than  the  joyous  swell  of  a  song.  The  season, 
tooy  in  which  his  song  is  most  noticed  adds  to  the  cheerless 
diaracter  of  his  strains. 

Besides  the  regular  song  of  the  redbreast,  they  use  calls  of 
want,  satisfaction,  and  fear.  On  the  approach  of  the  viper, 
stoat,  weasel,  fox,  cat,  or  other  strange  animal,  they  give  a 
short  note  of  alarm ;  and  at  the  sight  of  the  hawk  they  fly  to 
shelter,  uttering  a  long  shrill  scream  of  fear.  I  believe  both 
sexes  sing;  but  it  is  entirely  their  domineering  pugnacious 
character  which  causes  them  to  vociferate  all  their  feelings  in 
the  semblance  of  song.  In  tliis  respect  the  redbreast  is  ex- 
actly like  the  domestic  cock. 

The  next  to  be  noticed  is  one  equally  well  known  as  the 
preceding,  because  both  are  **  sacred  to  the  household  gods,*^ 
namely,  uie  Common  Wren  (Salvia  Troglodytes).  Here  we 
have  a  very  different  character,  one  of  the  smallest  and  most 
vivacious  of  birds :  familiar  without  impudence,  busy  and  bust* 
ling  in  action,  and  extremely  gallant  in  manners ;  so  much  so, 
inueed,  that  every  mild  and  sunny  day  in  winter  reminds  him 
of  la  Jour  de  noces,  and  excites  him  to  pour  forth  his  gay  and 
lively  song.  Uliis,  tliough  short,  is  full  of  variet\'  and  spright* 
liness :  it  is  a  burst  ol  joy,  rapturous  and  loud ;  beginning 
hiffhf  and  graduated  down  to  rather  more  than  un  octave 
below,  and  rcpeiited  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute  or  two^ 
The  song  of  the  wren  is  heard  from  a  month  before  the 
breeding  season  till  it  is  c|uite  over ;  and,  as  they  commonly 
breed  twice  in  the  year,  they  sing  for  at  least  seven  months. 
So  audibly  loud  is  the  song,  that  it  may  be  easily  distinguished 
even  in  full  chorus ;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  so  small  a  bird 
should  have  such  powers  of  voice.  The  wren  has  also  a 
curious  note  of  fear,  resembling  the  winding  up  of  a  clock ; 
and  his  birring  note  of  rebuke  over  the  prowling  cat,  or  pry- 
ing owl,  is  most  provokingly  teasing. 

\Ve  now  come  to  the  smallest  British  bird,  viz.  the  Gold- 
crested  Wren  (Sylvia  if^^'^ukis).  The  song  of  this  little  chorister 
has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  a  fairy.  It  is  a  short  strain, 
repeated  at  short  intervals;  weak,  yet  agreeable;  sung  in- 
wardly, in  such  a  manner  that,  though  the  tiny  warbler  may 
be  in  the  nearest  bush,  the  notes  seem  to  come  from  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  but  it  can  only  be  heiud  when  near,  except 
in  very  calm  weather.  It  sings  only  in  the  spring  months  ; 
and  is  most  frequently  seen  in  tliat  season  among  tlie  lower 
branches  of  fir  trees,  where  it  seeks  its  food,  and  every  now 
and  then  warbles  its  fairy  strain. 

Another  warbler  is  the  Hedge  Sparrow  (Salvia  modularis).* 

J  i 
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This  is  also  a  common  and  well  known  bird ;  and  though 
•  rather  low  in  the  scale  as  a  songster,  yet  he  deserves  a  place 
in  the  choir.  His  song  is  not  longer  than  that  of  the  wren,  is 
less  varied,  shrill,  and  rather  sprightly.  Under  the  influence 
of  mild  weather,  they  begin  to  sing  early,  and  are  often  heard 
at  the  same  time  with  the  common  wren,  continuing  their  song 
till  after  midsummer.  Ornithologists  have  doubts  whether 
this  belongs  to  the  genus  Sylvia ;  and  it  is  probable  it  will  be 
separated  from  it. 

The  foregoing  are  constant  residents  in  Britain,  and  appear 
to  be  more  than  others  attached  to  the  habitations  of  man. 

The  next  to  be  noticed  is  the  Wood  or  Willow  Wren  ( Salvia 
7r6chilus),  a  summer  visitant  or  emigrant,  arriving  in  Britain 
about  the  20th  of  April.  This  is  the  smallest  of  the  warblers, 
except  only  the  common  and  golden-crested  wrens.  Their 
song  is  heard  in  thick  woods,  soon  after  their  arrival.  It  is  a 
soft  pleasant  strain,  repeated  ft'om  time  to  time  with  consider* 
able  pauses  between ;  beginning  in  a  pretty  high  pitch,  forte, 
diminishhig,  by  slurred  gradations,  down  to  lower  tones 
scarcely  audible.  As  their  chant  is  given  in  the  full  chorus 
of  the  woods,  and  among  several  others  which  sing  in  the 
same  key,  it  requires  an  experienced  ear  to  catch  and  identify 
the  song.  This  bird  is  more  elegantly  formed  than  the  com- 
mon wren ;  brownish  green  above,  and  chiefly  yellow  below. 
Sing  during  their  breeding  season. 

Very  similar  in  habits  and  appearance  is  the  Middle  Willow 
Wren,  or  Chitchat  ( S^lviahippolais).  Ill  is  species  is  remarkable 
for  being  one  of  the  first  birds  of  passage  that  arrive  in  this 
country  in  the  spring,  and  is  often  heard  in  the  woods  before  the 
trees  are  in  leaf.  Its  notes  (song  they  can  hardly  be  called)  are 
only  two,  but  may  be  distinctly  heard,  whether  as  solo  or  in 
chorus :  chit-chatj  chit-chat^  chit-chat^  repeated  sometimes  for 
five  minutes  at  a  stretch,  without  variation,  save  only  now  and 
then  changing  the  plan  of  the  notes  into  chat-^hit,  chat-chit  s 
or  into  chiffy^Jiaffy^  by  doubling  them. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  last  is  the  Larger  or  Shaking  Wood  Wren 
(Sylvia  Sylvicola).  In  general  colour,  habits,  and  economy,  it 
is  much  like  the  two  preceding,  but  is  somewhat  larger.  This 
is  only  heard  and  seen  in  hollow  woods,  perching  on  the  lower 
boughs  of  high  trees,  and,  at  intervals,  trilling  its  shaking  or 
tremulous  song.  Like  its  smaller  congener,  it  has  a  gra- 
duated strain  of  14  or  16  notes,  begun  high,  and  finishing  in 
a  demisemiquavered  slurred  cadenza,  dim.  But  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  song  consists  in  the  four  or  five  first  notes  being 
repeated  moderato,  expressively  staccato,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  descending  passage. 
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These  three  s})ccies  of  willow  wren  are  often  mistaken  for 
each  other  by  ornitlioiogists.  They  all  arrive  in  the  course  of 
the  spring,  and  leave  in  the  latter  end  of  summer.  All  build 
their  nests  on  the  ground,  live  on  the  same  kind  of  food,  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  all  utter  the  same  note  of  fear  when 
ahinned  for  the  safety  of  their  nest  or  young.  The  last,  I 
bdieve,  was  added  to  Uie  list  of  British  birds  by  that  celebrated 
and  accurate  naturalist  the  Rev.  G.  White,  author  of  the  HiS" 
ton§  afSilboriie. 

Tlie  next  is  a  songster  of  great  eminence,  namely,  the  Pet* 
tychaps,  or  Garden  Warbler  (Sylvia  hortensis).  This  species 
inhabits  thick  hedges  and  shrubberies ;  and  being  fond  of  small 
fruit,  particularly  raspl)erries,  is  often  a  pilferer  in  the  garden : 
hence  the  s|)ecific  name.  It  is,  however,  a  shy  bird,  oftener 
heard  than  seen.  The  song  is  a  continued  warble  of  consi- 
derable modulation,  sometimes  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
without  a  pause.  There  is  no  theme  or  coimection  in  the 
song :  wild,  rapid,  and  irregular  in  time  and  tone ;  but  the 
rich  depth  is  wonderful  for  so  snudl  a  throat,  approaching  in 
deep  mellowness  even  to  that  of  the  blackbird.  His  music  is 
seldom  elevated,  all  seeming  to  be  the  anient  accents  of  per- 
suasion, delivered  in  the  gravest  tones. 

In  the  same  hedge  we  see  and  hear  the  jocund  Whitethroat 
(Salvia  cinerea).  Seated  on  a  topmost  spray,  he  distends  his 
garrulous  throat,  and,  with  cockaded  brow,  incessantly  pours 
rorth  his  short  but  joyous  song ;  and,  lest  he  should  not  be 
sufficiently  seen  and  heard,  mounts  into  the  air  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet  or  more,  singing  liis  peculiar  jerking  notes  as 
he  descends  to  his  perch.  All  this  oxerticm  of  voice  and  wing 
scorns  to  be  entirely  for  the  gratification  of  his  listening  mate, 
■who  is  attending  to  her  domestic  aflairs  at  no  great  distance 
from  tlie  spot. 

In  the  near  neighbourhood  may  be  also  heard  the  Lesser 
Whitetliroat  (Sylvia  Sylviella).  This  is  a  smaller  bird  than  the 
preceding.  Their  liaunts,  arrival  in,  and  departure  from,  this 
country  correspond ;  but  this  has  less  jKiwer  of  song ;  it  is 
only  a  kind  of  convulsive  laugh  or  call,  occupying  about  half 
a  bar  of  common  tune.  In  the  general  chorus  of  the  woods, 
the  lesser  whitethroat  bears  a  very  subonUnate  part :  it  is  the 
pipe  without  the  tabor. 

The  next  is  the  contra-alto  singer  of  the  woodland  choir, 
viz.  the  Blackcap  (S5'lvia  Atricapilla).  The  fine,  varied, 
joyous  song  of  this  emigrant  is  noticed  by  the  most  listless 
auditor.  The  strain  occu))ies  about  three  bars  of  tri[)le  time 
in  the  performance,  and,  though  very  freauently  repeated,  is 
somewhat  varied  in  every  repetition.     L  nlike  some  of  the 
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foregoing,  his  song  is  not  begun  high,  diminishing  off  to  an 
inarticulate  pp.  cadenza ;  but  the  contrary :  he  begins  with 
two  or  three  short  essays  of  double  notes,  gradually  crescendo 
up  to  a  loud  and  full  swell  of  varied  expression.  The  follow<- 
ing  passage  often  occurs :  — 


as  truly  enunciated  as  if  performed  on  an  octave  flute.  Like 
their  congeners,  they  sing  only  during  their  coiutship  and 
breeding  season.  The  style  and  key  of  their  song  are  nearly 
the  same  in  all  individuals ;  though  some  may  be  noticed  to 
vary  in  style.  I  knew  one  bird  mat  frequented  the  same  spot 
of  a  wood  for  three  summers,  who  signalised  himself  by  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  notes,  very  much  excellmg  his 
fal^ethren  around.  The  blackcap  is  certainly  the  finest  singer 
of  the  whole  tribe  of  warblers,  except  the  nightingale. 

The  next  is  a  common  bird,  but  more  admired  for  the 
beauty  of  his  plumage  than  for  the  excellence  of  his  song, 
viz.  the  Redstart  (Sylvia  Phceniciirus).  This  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  of  our  birds  of  passage,  arriving  in  April  and 
remaining  till  the  end  of  summer.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
stations  himself  on  the  top  of  high  ti*ees,  and  thence  pours 
forth,  at  short  intervals,  his  brief,  though  not  unpleasant,  strain. 
His  voice  is  weak,  and  almost  lost  among  the  accompani- 
ments of  nearer  or  louder  songsters. 

When  we  visit  bushy  commons,  or  rough  uncultivated 
ground,  we  meet  with  two  others  of  this  vocal  tribe,  namely, 
the  Whinchat  (Sylvia  Rub^tra),  and  Stonechat  (Salvia  Rubi- 
cola).  Their  songs  resemble  each  other ;  each  being  a  short 
strain  of  a  few  soft  notes,  occasionally  repeated,  while  sitting 
on  a  spray  near  their  nests.  Thev  are  both  alarmists,  parti- 
Gularly  the  first ;  flitting  firom  bush  to  bush  or  along  a  hedge 
before  the  traveller,  uttering  a  quick  chee-chuck-chucking 
cry,  accompanied  by  a  quick  jerk  of  the  wings  and  taiL 

Before  leaving  the  fiirze-covered  common,  let  us  look  for, 
or  listen  to  the  chant  of,  the  Dartford  Warbler  (Salvia  pro* 
vinciklis).  Perchance  it  may  be  found  among  the  low  bushes. 
Forty  years  have  I  been  looking  for  this  rare  and  pretty^Iittle 
warbler ;  and  never  met  with  it,  to  my  knowledge,  till  about 
a  month  ago  (7th  Julv).  I  was  favoured  with  the  sight  of 
three  young  ones,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bennett,  surgeon^ 
New  Street,  Dorset  Square,  London,  a  gentleman  fond  ofcnmi- 
thology ;  and  who  has  a  fine  collection  of  summer  birds,  kept 
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on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Sweet  Mr.  Bennett's  young  birds  were 
caught  on  Wimbledon  Common,  where  they  liave  been  some- 
times seen  before,  ns  well  as  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dartford  in  Kent.  I  have  never  heard  their  song ; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  soft  and  pleashig.  The  retired  habits  of 
this  warbler  keep  it  out  of  notice,  and  therefore  it  is  called 
rare ;  though,  if  the  middle  of  extensive  commons  were  care- 
fully explored,  it  may  be  found  as  plentiful  in  England,  per- 
haps, as  it  is  said  to  be  in  Provence,  in  France.  They  are  of 
a  dark  reddish  colour  above,  with  throat  and  breast  brightly 
tinged  with  red ;  about  the  size  of  the  long-tailed  titmouse 
(P&rus  caudatus),  and,  except  that  their  tail  is  not  quite  so 
longy  have  very  much  the  shape  and  acticm  of  that  bird. 

From  the  common  let  us  walk  down  to  the  sedgy  sides  of 
the  brook,  or  lake :  here  we  may  hear,  if  not  see,  two  more 
of  the  tribe  of  warblers,  llie  first  is  tlic  Reed  Warbler  (S5'lvia 
arundinkcea).  lliis  is  a  small  bird,  frequenting  reedy 
marshes,  or  willow  holts.  Their  song  is  a  long  irregular 
strain  of  notes,  quickly  and  jerkingly  enunciated,  but  with- 
out being  very  loud,  and  in  some  passages  not  unlike  its 
constant  neighbour  the  Sedge  Warbler  (Sylvia  phragmites). 
This  last  is  a  songster  of  most  wonderful  powers.  He  may 
be  called  the  Italian,  as  to  style:  for  die  whole  excellence 
consists  in  the  variety  and  extremely  ridiculous  rapidity  of  his 
execution.  It  is  hnpossible  to  give  any  thing  like  an  intelli- 
gible description  of  his  long-continued  extravaganza.  Spirited, 
changeful,  precipitously  running  over  every  note  and  half- 
note  within  the  compass  of  his  |)ipc,  quicker  than  even  atten- 
tion can  follow ;  touching,  as  he  passes,  the  notes  of  other 
birds  so  exactly  that  lie  lias  been  called  a  mocking-bird,  and 
supposed  to  possess  tlie  power  of  imitating  all  others.  Some- 
times he  soars  up  in  the  uir,  jerking  in  his  flight,  and  singing, 
as  he  descends,  in  the  manner  of  tlie  whitethroat.  But  what 
adds  peculiarly  to  his  value  as  a  vocalist,  is  his  propensity  to 
be  o  serenader,  esjiecially  if  he  hapjKMis  to  be  disturbed  by 
anynoise. 

The  Wheateur  (Salvia  6&^iiunthe)  is  a  warbler,  and  its  song 
is  reported  as  being  agreeable,  though  soft  and  low.  As  they 
congregate  on  stony  commons,  they  do  not  join  the  harmony 
of  the  woods ;  and,  are  therefore,  less  known  as  songsters 
than  most  of  the  others. 

ITie  Grasshopper  Lark  (S5'lvia  trivialis)  is  (though,  per- 
haps, incorrectly)  classed  among  the  warblers.  They  ire(]uent 
thick  miderwoods,  and  are  easily  distinguished  from  all  other 
birds  by  their  long-continued  monotonous  birring  note,  much 
like  that  of  a  fickl-cricket.     It  may  be  observed  that  they 
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occa:UOfHdhr  drop  to  n  tbird  bdov  the  kej.  but  soon  resume 
it  again.  Tber  ahraj^  sing  npoo  a  bash  near  the  ground,  and 
citen  in  the  night  as  well  as  l^  dar. 

The  b»t  to  be  mentioiied  in  this  commimicatioo  is,  de- 
aerredlr,  not  onlj  at  the  head  of  its  tribe  of  warUers.,  but  at 
that  of  the  whole  feathered  race;  Tix.  the  n^htingale  (Sylvia 
Z^ucinia).  It  is  mmecessarr  to  describe  the  widely  celebrated 
song  of  this  delightful  rocalist.  For  ridiness  of  tone,  whether 
in  his  highest  or  lowest  notes,  he  exceb  all  others.  He  per- 
Ibrms  passages  in  both  the  major  and  minor  keys.  In  the 
former  he  raises  an  acclaim  of  joy ;  in  the  latter  he  expresses 
a  kind  of  waflii^  afiectioD.  The  only  drawbacks  on  his  merit 
as  a  melodut,  are  his  squeaking  intermediate  notes,  which 
imite  his  fine  and  more  andible  passages. 

Two  other  Continental  warblers  hare  been  lately  added  to 
the  British  lists;  riz.  the  Sylvia  alpina  and  the  Sylvia 
snecica,  but  they  are  as  yet  but  litde  known.  It  is  said  that 
ornithologists  have  in  contemplation  a  new  arrangement  of 
this  interesting  genus ;  by  which  it  will  be  divided  into  two 
or  three  sections. 

Chelsea^  August  8.  1 829.  J.  M. 

(Tobecxmtinmtd.) 


Art.  V.  An  Ace&uni  of  the  Diseormes  of  MuOer  and  odkers  m 
the  Orgaiu  of  Vtsian  of  Insects  and  tke  Crusi^kea.  By  George 
VAKBO'Shj  Esq. 

Sir, 
In  the  works  on  natural  history  recently  published  in  this 
country,  at  least  in  those  examinea  by  me,  no  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  curious  discoveries  in  the  organs  of  visicm  of  the 
lower  animals,  made  within  the  last  few  years  on  the  Continent, 
and  principally  by  Professor  Miiller  of  the  University  of 
Bonn*  Home  account  of  these  discoveries  may  perhaps  not  be 
unacceptable  to  your  readers :  should  such  be  your  opinion, 
the  following  is  at  your  service.  Professor  Miilier's  first  dis- 
coveries on  uie  subject  were  published  at  Leipzig  in  1826,  in 
a  work  on  the  comparative  physiology  of  the  sense  of  vision 
in  insects  (Zur  vergleichenden  Physiologie  des  Gesichtssinnes) ; 
a  paper  from  him  on  the  same  subject  appeared  subsequently 
in  the  Archiv  fUr  Anatvmie  und  Pkysiolcgie  von  Meckel  for 
Jantwry  and  June  1829,  *  and  a  short  article,  confirming  the 

*  A  tyrief  atudyiff  of  this  paper  i«  given  in  the  first  number  (new  series) 
of  Uk  tt  of  Science  of  the  Boytl  Institution, 
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accuracy  of  Miiller's  researches,  was  lately  given  in  the  An^- 
nales  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  U^he  most  important  facts  thus 
made  known  on  the  structure  of  the  simple  and  compound 
eyes  of  insects  and  the  Crust^ea  I  will  endeavour  to  compress 
into  the  following  pages. 

For  the  visual  perception  of  distinct  images,  it  is  evidently 
necessary  that  the  light  from  the  different  parts  of  the  object 
to  be  seen  must  also  be  insuhited  in  a  corresponding  manner 
upon  the  different  parts  of  the  sentient  organ.  A  retina, 
without  an  exterior  apparatus  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  con- 
dition, can  only  communicate  to  its  po^se'isor  the  simple  sens- 
ation of  light.  Whatever  may  be  the  objects  presented  to 
such  a  retina,  since  the  light,  shade,  and  colours  proper  to 
their  several  puits,  are  all  transmitted  indifferently  to  every 
part  of  the  sentient  organ,  it  will  inevitably  result  that  these 
qualities  (light,  shade,  and  colours)  will  produce  a  common 
and  simultaneous  impression  upon  the  whole  of  the  organ ; 
the  liglit  being  no  longer  distinct  from  the  shadow,  nor  the 
colours  from  either  of  the  two  former,  as  thev  are  in  the  ex- 
ternal  object.  If  there  are  hi  nature  beings  possessed  of  this 
simple  sensation  of  light  and  colours,  without  an  optical  organ 
of  vision,  such  sensation  cannot  extend  so  far  as  to  insulate 
the  colours,  so  as  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  exterior 
object;  and  this  may  be  the  case  in  some  Annelides,  which 
have  what  are  regarded  as  ocular  points  or  eyes,  in  which, 
however,  no  dibtinct  and  sc[)in':Ue  structures  can  be  dis- 
covered. 

That  parts  of  many,  or  of  most  plants,  are  affected  by  the 
sun's  rays,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  opening  and  closing 
of  flowers,  by  the  directions  which  the  leaves  take  in  order 
to  ex|)ose  their  surface  to  the  light,  &c. ;  and  the  opinion  of 
M.  Dutrochet,  that  vegetables  possess,  dispersed  through  their 
several  organs,  a  substance  analogous  to  nervous  matter,  and 
to  whose  agency  this  susceptibility  to  the  acticm  of  light  may 
be  attributed,  is  certainly  far  from  being  improbable.  We 
may  fairly  assume  that,  in  the  organised  bodies  placed  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  the  animal  kingdom,  this  nervous  matter  is  less 
disintegrated,  less  mingled  up  with  the  other  textures,  than  in 
plants ;  and  that,  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  concentrated, 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  organisation,  the 
adumbrations,  as  it  were,  of  organs  of  sense  will  sinndtaneously 
make  their  appearance  ;  and  thus  at  length  distinct  sensations 
will  be  produced  by  the  action  of  exterior  agents.  It  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  the  Annelides,  and  other  allied  tribes 
of  the  lower  animals,  possess  the  sensation  of  light;  but  it 
must  also  be  inferred,  from  our  present  knowledge  of  their 
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stnicittre,  that  thejr  do  not  possess  any  Ttsoal  perceptMMi  of 
cifcamscribed  forms.  These  lower  aiiinaals  see  only  the  i^ht, 
which  will  be  more  or  less  clear,  obscure,  or  coloured,  accord- 
ing  to  the  intensity  and  kind  of  light  predominating.  If  this, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  simple  eye,  assigned  to  the  An- 
D^lides,  apparently  consisting  only  of  a  transparent  layer  or 
cornea,  covering  a  portion  of  nervous  matter,  or  retina,  is  to 
have  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  relations  of  locality,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  the  light  coming  from  any  one  point  of  an 
asternal  object  shall  not  be  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the 
fiatina  situated  in  the  same  plane.  For  example ;  if  the  nervous 
or  sentient  organ  bespread  out  over  a  flat  surfiice,  then  variously 
eidoured  rays  of  light,  coming  from  the  border  of  a  semi- 
circle, will,  it  is  true,  illuminate  simultaneously  all  the  parts 
of  such  a  retina;  but  the  different  kinds  of  rays  falling  on  the 
retina  at  different  angles  €3S  incidence,  there  will  be  developed, 
in  addition,  certain  colours  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  retina.  If 
die  sentient  surfiu:e  or  retina  be  spherical,  the  specific  action 
rf  the  light  will  be  most  intense  at  the  point  where  the  light 
iUls  on  the  surface  in  the  direction  of  the  ray,  and  one  side  c^ 
the  sphere  will  in  no  decree  participate  in  the  ccdours  of  the 
other.  This  would  be  me  highest  point  to  which  this  grade 
of  organisation  of  the  eye  could  attain. 

There  are  two  modes  of  organisation  possible  and  necessary, 
for  the  sentient  sur&ce  to  become  a  perfect  visual  organ,  in 
which  the  differences  of  cdiour  in  external  objects  shall  be  re- 
produced upon  the  retina. 

1.  By  refraction,  by  means  of  refracting  media  or  lenses. 

Rays  from  external  objects  fall  upon  the  whole  of  the 
exposed  exterior  of  the  eve.  Each  pc^on  of  the  sur&ce  of 
the  eye  is  in  contact  with  the  different  kinds  of  rays  which 
approach  it  in  every  possible  direction ;  but,  in  traversing  the 
transparent  parts  of  the  eye,  the  divergent  rays  from  each 
point  of  emission  are  again  converged  into  distinct  points  or 
feci  at  a  certain  distance,  where  the  sentient  organ  or  retina 
is  situated*  These  points  of  reunion,  these  foci  of  identical 
rays,  are  fbond  therefore  upon  the  retina,  in  an  order  corre- 
spooding  precisely  with  the  points  of  emission  on  the  exterior 
olbject ;  and  this  reunion  of  the  rays  in  foci  at  a  determinate 
distantly  by  means  of  refraction,  produces  distinctness  of 
image  on  the  retina.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
vertebrated  animals,  in  the  MoUiisca,  in  the  Cephaldpodes, 
and  some  Oaster6podes,  in  the  ^r&chnides,  &c.,  and  in  the 
tenunaCa  of  insects. 

the  retinas  of  two  eyes  of  this  kind  are  organised  in 
ner  that  their  different  parts  are  in  precisely  the 
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same  relaticn  to  external  objects,  they  will,  when  both  are 
equally  illuminated,  produce  only  one  sensation.  But,  for 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  retinae  to  receive  the  same 
iinpression,  it  b  necessary  that  these  eyes  be  movable,  without 
which  condition  there  would  frequently  be  double  vision. 
This  is  the  case  (the  mobility  of  the  organ)  with  the  eyes  of 
the  vertebrated  animals  and  of  the  cephalopode  MoUiisca. 

But,  if  these  eyes  are  not  movable,  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  their  retinae  cannot  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to 
esctemal  objects.  Eyes  of  this  kind,  whose  fields  of  vision  are 
separate,  cannot  be  convergent  exteriorly ;  for,  in  that  case, 
MDgie  objects,  illuminating  both  eyes,  would  of  course  pro- 
duce double  vision.  Eyes  with  fields  of  vision  altogether 
difierent  are  therefore  necessarily  immovable  and  divergent. 
Such  are  the  eyes  of  the  ^rachnides,  &c.,  and  the  stemmata 
and  compound  eyes  of  insects,  &c.  A  plurality  of  these  eyes 
does  not  increase  the  intensity,  but  simply  the  extent  of  the 
field,  of  vision. 

8.  In  the  first  species  of  the  organ  of  vision,  the  production 
of  the  image  upon  the  retina  is  the  consequence  of  the  reunion 
of  the  rays  regularly  emitted  from  the  same  points  of  the  ex- 
ternal object.  But  it  may  be  conceived  that  an  image  will 
also  be  formed  when  those  rays  which  fall  perpendicularly 
upon  the  sentient  surface  are  alone  admitted,  whilst  all  other 
rays,  coming  from  the  same  point  of  emission,  but  approach- 
ing the  retina  at  other  angles  of  incidence,  are  intercepted  by 
any  organ  whatever.  If  the  rays  given  out  perpendicularly 
from  each  point  of  the  external  object  alone  impinge  upon  the 
retina,  it  matters  little  how  this  is  effected,  the  image  of  the 
object  will  be  then  reproduced,  indistinctly,  it  is  true,  but  still 
correctly  as  it  regards  the  relations  of  its  different  parts  to  each 
other.  We  perceive,  also,  that  such  a  retina  cannot  be  spread 
oat  over  a  level  surface,  for  in  such  case  it  could  receive  the 
perpendicular  rays  of  light  only  from  few  objects,  and  those 
of  the  smallest  possible  size.  The  sentient  surface  or  retina 
of  a  visual  organ  of  the  second  species  must  consequendy  be 
spherical,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sphere  may  correspond  to 
external  objects  situated  in  the  direction  of  die  rays. 

The  quantity  of  light  coming  perpendicularly  will  of  course 
be  very  small ;  but  still,  an  organ  sensible  to  light  will  per- 
ceive all  the  minute  differences  in  the  form  of  the  image,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  occurs  in  an  eye  of  the  first  sfiecies  when 
the  pupil  is  diminished  to  a  mere  point :  the  light  passing 
through  a  pupil  so  diminished  will  be  sufficient  tor  the  pro- 
duction of  images  upon  the  retina,  provided  only  that  the 
proper  insulation  of  tne  different  rays  takes  place.     In  an  eye 
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of  the  second  species,  the  distinctness  of  the  image  will  be  the 
greater,  precisely  in  proportion  as  all  rays  not  perpendicular 
are  the  more  perfectly  excluded.  For  this  purpose  an  organ 
will  be  required,  whicli,  situated  in  front  of  the  spherical 
retina,  shall  accurately  effect  this  separation  of  the  perpendi- 
cular from  the  non-perpendicular  rays. 

The  visual  organ  of  the  second  kind  is  so  simple,  and  so 
completely  in  accordance  with  the  known  laws  of  the  motion 
of  light,  that  we  might  readily  anticipate  its  existence.  When 
we  know  what  is  essential  in  such  a  structure,  it  is  very 
easy  to  understand  every  modification  of  which  it  is  suscept- 
ible. The  essential  conditions  are :  that  the  retina  be  sphe- 
rical; that  the  light  traverse  a  transparent  medium  in  the 
direction  of  the  rays  of  such  sphere ;  and  that  this  medium 
be  so  disposed  as  to  intercept  all  light  not  approaching  in 
exact  parallelism  with  these  rays.  JThe  compound  eyes  of 
insects  contain  indeed  all  the  organs  necessary  for  an  eye  not 
seeing  by  refraction ;  and  these  organs  have  been  hitherto 
almost  entirely  neglected  in  anatomical  researches  upon  this 
subject.  Its  organisation  accords  perfectly  with  the  general 
laws  now  stated. 

A  visual  organ  of  the  second  species,  when  it  is  double, 
must  be  immovable ;  and  these  double  or  multiple  eyes  ought 
to  have  divergent  axes.  For,  if  the  retinae  are  to  be  impressed 
only  by  the  rayis  coming  perpendicularly  to  their  surface,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  two  spherical  eyes  form  segments  of 
only  one  sphere ;  and  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  ought  never 
to  converge,  for,  without  this  condition,  the  luminous  parts 
of  objects  situated  at  the  point  of  convergence  would,  neces- 
sarily be  visible  to  both  eyes,  and  double  vision  would  be  the 
result. 

In  the  anatomical  details  now  to  be  given,  the  simple,  eyes 
or  stemmata  will  be  first  described,  and  the  description  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  slight  account  of  the  vision  possessed 
by  animals  provided  with  eyes  of  this  kind.  The  compound 
eyes  will  then  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner* 

JTie  Simple  Eyes  of  Spiders^  Scorpions,  Sfc.y  and  the  Stemmaia 

of  Insects* 

Jlf^gale  ovicularia. —  The  transparent  cornea  of  thb  spider 
is  circular,  convex,  and  of  firm  consistence :  it  is  a  direct  con* 
tinuation  of  the  common  integuments,  but  of  course  altered 
in  texture.  Immediately  behind  the  cornea  is  found  a  yel- 
lowish,  hardy  and  nearly  spherical  crystalline  kns:  its 
convexity  appears  to  be  the  same  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.; 
and  its  posterior  surface  is  closely  ^plied  to  a  q>Iierical  bodjr^. 
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or  vitreous  humour,  whose  anterior  surlkce  corresponds  to 
the  conyezityof  the  cornea.  The  broad  basis  of  the  conical- 
shaped  optic  nerve  is  in  contact  with  a  membrane  investing 
the  vitreous  humour :  the  axb  of  the  nerve  being  also  that  of 
the  eye.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  eye  the  fibrous  structure  of  the 
nerve  disappears ;  but  there  the  nerve  seems  to  be  traversed 
by  dark  longitudinal  lines.  A  very  tliick  and  black  pigment 
surrounds  the  vitreous  humour  on  all  sides,  except  at  the 
parts  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  base  of  the  optic  nerve 
posteriorly,  and  with  the  lens  in  front ;  the  pigment  extending 
as  fiir  as  the  periphery  of  the  lens  and  the  margin  of  the 
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animal  there  are  two  large  eyes  placed  near  the  middle  of  the 

cephalothorax.    They  consist  of  a  coniea,  a  spherical  lens,  a 

vitreous  body,  and  a  membranous  retina.   These  eyes  are  very 

near  to  each  other,  being  separated  only  by  a  projecting  ridge, 

and  they  are  so  disposed  that  their  axes  diverge  from  each 

other  at  a  very  considerable  angle,     llie  cornea  {^fig.  18.  a) 

18  seems  formed  of  the  common  integu- 

aL^^S^.-j  ments,  which,  of  course,  for  that  pur- 

^  ^^^!K  ^^jj^^      pos^  become  transparent,  and  elevated 

^^^^..^^^^.^^E^   into  a  convex  prominence.  The  centre 

^^^T  jPlj    is    thinner  than    the    circumference, 

-x^Bjj^^^gHf  ^     owing  to  the  internal  concavity  being 

^^^^^r^  greater  than  the  external  convexity; 

^^/  and   the  circumference  seems   to  be 

W  bordered  by  a  dark  band,  which  ap- 

))earance  is  produced  by  the  subja- 
cent dark  pigment  {c).  If  the  cornea  be  carefully  separated 
from  the  internal  parts,  the  crystalline  lens  (A)  will  always  be 
liMind  remaining  attached  to  the  under  concave  surface.  The 
lens  of  the  African  scorpion  is  perfectly  spherical,  very  hard, 
and  of  an  amber  colour ;  it  is  in  contact  with  the  cornea  only 
at  the  centre,  for  at  the  circumference  of  the  latter  there 
exists  between  it  and  the  lens  a  triangular  zone,  of  which  a 

Eart  onlv,  toward  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  is  filled  with  the 
luish  black  pigment.  Immediately  l)ehind  the  lens  is  the 
vitreous  body  (d),  convex  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  the  lens 
not  being,  in  this  animal,  embedded  in  the  vitreous  body. 
The  breadth  of  the  vitreous  body  is  three  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  lens ;  its  longitudinal  axis  is  to  its  tranverse  dia- 
meter nearly  as  1  to 2;  and  it  has  a  greater  convexity  i)osteriorly 
than  anteriorly.  Its  apparent  concavity  in  front  Ls  simply 
owing  to  the  pigment  already  noticed  as  in  part  filling  up  the 
~  ne  surrounding  the  lens.  The  choroid  pigment  (r)  invests 
Vol.  IV.  — No.  18.  k 
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It  all  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye,  and  between 

11^        the  two  eyes  it  is   elongated  to  a  point   both 
^^^.       anteriorly  and  posteriorly.     {J^.  19.  a.)    It  ex- 
^Hp^  tends  a  little  over  the  fircmt  sorface  of  the  vitre- 
t  m  J  ^y^  body,  and  so  forms  a  kind  of  pupil,  whose 
^■■^  diameter  is  greater  than  that  of  the  lens,  and  is 
11^       nearly  equal  to  three  fifths  of  that  of  the  vitreous 
V»        body  itself. 
The  whole  oi  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  vitreous  body  is 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  retina  {fig,lS.e\  which  is 
membranous  throughout,  and  towards  its   centre  forms   a 
conical  projecdon  continuous  with  the  opdc  nerve^  This  cone 
of  the  o^c  nerve,  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  retina,  the  mar- 
gin of  the  vitreous  body  in  front,  and  the  internal  sur&ce  of 
the  integuments,  where  they  are  continuous  with  the  cornea, 
are  all  covered  by  the  choroid  membrane,  with  its  bluish 
black  pigment. 

Besides  these  two  large  eyes,  the  scorpions  have,  in  the 
middle  of  the  cephalothorax,  other  and  much  smaller  ones, 
generally  six  in  number,  and  similar  in  their  external  appear- 
ance to  the  stemmata  of  insects. 

The  iScolop^ndra  morsitans  has  four  simple  eyes  on  each 
side  of  the  head ;  three  are  round,  and  the  fourth,  larger  in 
size  than  the  others,  b  ellipticaL  The  convexity  of  these  eyes 
is  very  great.  The  lenses  are  hard,  transparent,  amber- 
coloured,  convex  on  both  sides,  nearly  round,  and  large 
enough  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye ;  the  lens  of  the  ellip- 
tical eye  is  larger  than  that  of  the  others,  and  is  elliptical. 

The  vitreous   body,    if   it 

21  exists,  is  extremely  small. 

I  ^Bki^^     ^^S'  ^^'     represents     the 

jJH\J  ^SkM^     lenses  of  the  eyes  of  the 

Www  ^t!P^^     5colop6ndra         mdrsitans, 

^^^  III  modified,  as  they  f^pear 

/^  (II  at  their  under  surface,  when 

V^ /  they  are  removed,  though 

still  attached  each  to  its 
cornea.  Tig.  21.  gives  a  magnified  view  of  the  cup-shaped 
black  pigment  and  retina  of  each  of  the  three  round  eyes, 
with  their  optic  nerves. 

The  number  of  simple  eyes,  or  stemmata,  in  the  perfect 
insects  provided  with  them,  is  generally  three ;  the  dimen- 
sions of  these  organs  vary  much  even  in  different  species  of 
the  same  genus ;  in  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  Gr^llus  they 
are  of  extraordinary  size. 
'The  stemmata  of  insects  are  alwap  convex  on  the  surfiu^ 
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for  the  most  part  round,  rarely  elliptical;  and  thej  are 
generally  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  sometimes 
in  a  single  line,  at  others  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  They 
have  an  organisation  similar  to  that  of  the  eyes  of  spiders  and 
scorpions,  possessing  a  cornea,  a  crystalline  lens,  a  vitreous 
body,  and  a  choroid  membrane  and  pigment.  If  the  exterior 
form  of  the  eye  is  elliptical,  that  of  the  internal  parts  is  gene- 
rally ellipsoid.  The  diameter  of  the  lens  is  always  less  than 
that  of  the  cornea.  The  optic  nerves  of  the  stemmata  in  the 
perfect  insects  do  not  always  unite  together  into  a  single 
trunk;  they  arise,  however,  from  the  same  portion  of  nervous 
matter. 

Aggregates  of  Simple  Eyes. 

The  Myriapodes,  the  genera  Oniscus,  Zulus,  Leplsma,  Litho- 
bius,  Cymothoa,  &c.,  have  aggregated  simple  eyes,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  true  compound  eyes  to  be 
hereafter  described.  From  these  latter  the  aggregated  simple 
eyes  may  be  known  by  their  smaller  number,  which  varies 
from  twenty  to  forty,  by  their  not  being  in  contact  with  each 
other,  and  by  their  having  no  hexagonal  facets.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  differences  can  be  strikingly  seen  only  when  the 
parts  are  examined  witli  tlie  microscope. 

In  a  large  Cymothoa,  examined  by  Professor  Miillcr,  there 
were  found  about  forty  of  these  simple  eyes  aggregated  toge- 
ther:  and  the  general  cornea  exhibited  a  similar  number  of  con- 
vex elevations,  and  in  its  under  surface  a  corresponding  number 
of  concavities.  Each  of  these  portions  was  therefore  a  dis- 
tinct cornea ;  and  immediately  in  contiict  with  its  under  con- 
cave surface  was  a  perfectly  distinct  lens  or  crvstalline  globe. 
The  lenses  were  hard,  transparent,  amber-coloured,  and 
nearly  round.  Beneath  the  lenses  lay  a  dark -colon  red  mass, 
having  in  its  anterior  surface  as  many  depressions  as  there 
were  lenses,  to  the  posterior  convexity  of  which  the  depres- 
sions corresponded.  They  are  not,  however,  similar  to  the 
cup-shaped  receptacles  in  the  iScolopendra,  but  arc  situated  in 
the  anterior  surface  of  other  bodies  larger  than  the  lenses, 
transparent,  tolerably  hard,  nearly  globular,  and  amber- 
coloured.  The  sides  and  posterior  part  of  these  globular  or 
vitreous  bodies  are  covered  with  pigment,  and  posteriorly 
there  is  attached  to  each  a  filament  of  the  optic  nerve,  which 
probably  is  expanded  into  a  cup-shaped  retina,  i)laced  between 
the  vitreous  body  and  its  surrounding  stratum  of  pigment. 
The  optic  nerve  passes  under  the  aggrogati?d  nuiss,  ili^tribut- 
ing  its  filaments  to  the  individual  eyes. 
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Fig.  23.  is 
a  Gection  of 
the  a^regated 

mass  of  simple  eyes :  a,  the  vitreous  bodies ;  b,  the  filaments 
of  the  opdc  nerve ;  c,  the  trunk  of  this  nerve ;  d,  the  depres- 
sions in  the  vitreous  bodies  for  the  reception  of  the  lenses. 

In  a  large  species  of  /^us,  Professor  Miiller  counted  about 
kitty  aggregated  simple  eyes  on  each  side.  Here  also  the 
hard,  transparent,  amber-culoured,  and  nearly  globular  lenses 
were  fixed  in  depressions  in  the  imder  surface  of  the  common 
cornea ;  and  the  other  parts  appeared  to  be  similar  to  those 
in  the  Cym6thoa.  ' 

The  vision  of  these  animals  cannot  possibly  be  very  power- 
ful, nor  extend  beyond  the  nearest  objects;  for  the  differeut 
rays  irom  distant  objects  must  simultaneously  affect  all  the 
simple  eyes  aggregated  together,  to  the  complete  destruction 
of  iji  specification  of  form.  Those  objects  immediately  before 
the  eyes  can  alone  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  means 
of  th^  structure  of  the  organs  of  vision,  which  is  indeed  only 
adapted  to  the  Myri&podes,  Onisci,  and  a  few  other  kinds  of 
wingless  animals,  some  of  which  live  in  the  ground,  some 
under  stones,  and  some  even  as  parasites  of  fishes. 

Vision  of  Spiders,  Scorpions,  Sfc,  and  of  Insects  provided  witk 
Simple  Eyes  or  Stemmata. 
It  appears  from  the  details  given,  that  the  simple  eyes  of 
the  spiders,  scorpions,  and  insects  resemble  those  of  fi^es 
in  their  structure;  especially  in  the  crystalline  lens  being 
rounded,  separated  from  the  vitreous  body,  and  brought  close 
to  the  cornea.  But,  in  the  stemmata  of  the  articulated  ani- 
mals, the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  is  completely  wanting ; 
the  iris,  whose  internal  margin  in  fishes  embraces  the  lens,  is 
reduced  in  the  ArticuUta  to  a  zone  of  the  choroid  pigment  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  body,  and  the  lens  is  no 
longer  embedded  in  the  vitreous  humour,  but  merely  in  con- 
tact with  its  anterior  and  convex  surface.  The  space  com- 
prised between  the  lens,  the  cornea,  and  the  front  of  the 
vitreous  body,  is  probaUy  filled,  in  the  living  state,  with  some 
peculiarfluid.    Whatever diis  may b^  the d^ree of refi«cd<» 
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which  the  light  must  undergo  in  the  stemmata  or  simple  eyes 
of  the  articulated  animals  must  be  very  considerable ;  for, 
even  if  the  spherical  lens  be  nearly  of  the  same  density  as 
the  cornea,  and  if,  in  consequence,  its  anterior  surface  should 
scarcely  increase  the  refraction  already  produced  by  the  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea,  still  it  is  very  certain  that  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens  will,  on  account  of  the  medium  of  inferior 
density  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  cause  the  light  to  undergo 
a  strong  refraction  there.  The  refraction  will,  of  course,  be 
much  greater  than  in  fishes,  on  account  of  the  power  of  the 
refractmg  media  in  these  latter  being  much  diminished  by  their 
being  surrounded  by  a  fluid  of  greater  density  than  the  air. 

In  the  simple  eyes  of  the  articulated  animals  the  rays  of 
liffht  undergo  a  fourfold  refraction :  first,  through  the  convexity 
of  the  cornea ;  secondly,  through  the  still  greater  convexity 
and  increased  density  of  the  lens ;  thirdly,  dirough  the  pos- 
terior convexity  of  the  lens  in  the  hollow  space  or  canal  com- 
prised between  the  vitreous  and  crystalline  bodies;  and, 
TourtUy,  through  the  anterior  and  convex  surface  of  the  vi- 
treous body.  This  organisation  indicates  the  absence  of  a 
clear  vision  of  distant  objects ;  but,  from  the  same  circum- 
stance, the  existence  of  a  clear  and  distinct  vision  of  near 
objects  ought  to  be  inferred. 

If  we  consider  Uiat  the  larvae  of  insects,  whose  sphere  of 
existence  may,  from  their  mode  of  organisation,  be  said  to  be 
limited  to  the  objects  immediately  around  them,  have  only 
stemmata,  and  that  they  have  no  vision  of  objects  placed  at 
distances  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  move,  it 
becomes  highly  probable  that  the  simple  eyes  of  spiders,  &c., 
are  also  myopic.  These  organs  are  to  the  compound  eyes,  as 
it  regards  vision,  what  the  palpi  are  to  the  antennae,  as  it 
regards  the  sense  of  touch.  The  larvae  have  no  antennae,  but 
generally  they  have  palpi ;  for  the  most  part  they  possess  no 
compound  eyes,  but  commonly  they  are  provided  with  stem- 
mata. When  the  simple  eyes  are  of  different  magnitudes,  the 
smaller  ones  seem  to  be  specially  destined  for  the  vision  of  the 
nearest  objects,  and  particularly  for  the  organs  of  manducation. 

The  visual  horizon  of  the  simple  eyes  is  certainly  very 
small ;  the  light  which  falls  laterally  or  obliquely  upon  these 
organs  will,  it  is  true,  undergo  a  powerful  refraction;  but, 
beyond  a  certain  point,  even  these  lateral  rays  will  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  zone  of  choroid  pigment  placed  in  front  of  the 
vitreous  oody.  It  is  the  smallness  of  the  visual  field  of  each 
of  the  simple  eyes  individually,  and  the  position  of  these 
organs,  always  more  or  less  divergent  from  each  other,  that 
alone  prevent  the  several  fields  of  vision  from  comprising 
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parts  of  the  same  object,  and  so  producing  double  vision,  I( 
may  be  concluded  that  smallness  of  the  neld  of  vision,  want 
of  mobility  in  the  organ,  plurality  of  simple  eyes,  and  diverg- 
ence from  each  other,  are  conditions  necessarily  combined. 

In  the  scorpions,  the  two  great  simple  eyes  diverge  from 
each  other  at  an  angle  of  even  90°.  In  the  same  animals,  these 
divergent  eyes  are  still  farther  insulated  by  an  interposed 
ridge  of  integuments :  they  correspond  to  diSerent  parts  of 
the  animal's  field  of  vision,  and  probably  both  eyes  never  see 
at  one  time  the  same  object. 

In  the  spiders,  the  simple  eyes  are  always  arranged  in  a 
line,  forming  an  arch  in  the  skin,  and  they  diverge  at  different 
angles.  Being  of  very  difierent  magnitudes,  even  in  the  same 
individual,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  must  also  differ,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  visual  field,  but  likewise 
a[s  it  regards  the  distance  to  which  distinct  vision  reaches.  The 
great  and  very  divergent  eyes  of  scorpions  possess,  undoubt- 
edly, a  more  extensive  visual  field,  and  see  also  to  a  greater 
distance,  than  the  smaller  eyes  of  diese  animals ;  which,  being 
but  little  divergent,  like  the  eyes  of  most  of  the  spiders,  are 
probably  distinguished,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  smallness 
of  the  field  of  vision,  and  by  being  myopic.  It  may  be  readily 
conceived,  that  if  the  distance  to  which  the  power  of  seeing 
extends  differs  in  difierent  eyes,  a  partial  crossing  of  the  visual 
fields  will  induce  no  marked  confusion  of  sight,  provided  that 
the  vision  be  distinct  only  in  that  eye  within  whose  range  of 
power  the  objects  are  situated. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  VI.     Onihe  SensitilUy  rf  VegdaUes.    By  T.  E.  L. 

Sir, 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  vegetables  possess  a  physical, 
though,  perhaps,  not  a  rational  sensibility,  and  that  they  can, 
and  indeed  do,  avoid  what  is  injurious  to  them,  though 
probably  not  immediately ;  but  the  power  which  is  employ^!, 
and  enables  them  to  withdraw  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  is 
still  a  secret.  Of  this  the  Mimosa  pudica,  or  sensitive  plant, 
is  an  instance  well  known  to  every  body ;  for,  if  its  leaves  be 
touched  ever  so  slightly,  they  close  and  draw  back,  as  if  they 
would  shrink  from  the  approach  of  danger.  The  leaves  of 
some  plants,  however,  act  spontaneously,  without  any  visible 
or  material  agency,  of  which  the  J9ea^sarum  g^rans  is  a 
striking  instance,  requiring  only  a  warm  atmosphere  to 
^rm  in  perfection.     Each  of'^the  leaves  is  ternate,  and 
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the  lateral  leaflets  are  frequently  moving  upwards  and  down- 
wards, either  equally  or  by  jerks.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
what  end  this  motion  is  intended  to  answer  to  the  plant 
itself;  as  these  movements  take  place  without  any  visible 
(xx>peration  between  the  several  leaidets.  But  that  plants  do 
avoid  danger  daily  experience  proves  to  be  the  fact :  the  most 
unobserving  cannot  but  have  remarked  the  closing  of  many 
flowers  before  rain ;  or  at  night,  when  the  sun  has  ceased  to 
exert  his  power.  The  peculiar  habit  of  many  parasitical 
plants  to  climb  in  one  particular  direction,  is  also  well  worthy 
of  regard. 

The  manner  in  which  the  seeds  of  some  plants  are  dis- 
persed is  very  wonderful.  We  will  take,  as  an  instance,  those 
of  the  mosses.  The  capsules  of  mosses,  when  in  flower,  are 
covered  with  a  small  lid,  which,  in  more  advanced  fructifi- 
cation, drops  off,  and  discloses  to  view  in  most  a  set  of  fine 
teeth,  arranged  round  the  mouth  of  the  seed-vessel,  and 
which  arc  called  the  fringe  or  peristome :  these  teeth,  in 
dry  weather,  close  over  the  mouth,  lest  the  seeds  should 
escape,  and,  from  tlie  parched  state  of  the  ground,  should  not 
mrminate;  but  when  tlie  wet  weather  comes,  they  imme- 
diately open,  and  allow  the  seeds  to  fly  out. 

The  ^epdnthes  distillatoria,  is  also  well  worthy  of  notice.  It 
is  found  in  the  marshes  of  India,  though  not  entirely  submerged 
in  water.  The  extremities  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
furnished  with  a  very  peculiar  appendage :  it  is  in  the  form  of 
a  pitcher  with  a  movable  lid,  and  is  generally  full  of  water 
secreted  through  the  footstalk,  which  is  well  adapted  to  that 
purpose.  As  to  the  use  of  these  reservoirs  botanists  are  not 
quite  agreed.  Sir  J.  Smith  is  of  opinion  tliat  it  is  the  den 
of  a  species  of  ^Squlila,  or  shrimp,  which  feeds  upon  tlie  flies 
and  other  insects  which  have  perished  tliere;  wliile  others 
think  that  they  are  intended  to  support  and  refresh  die  plant 
with  water  when  the  surrounding  swamps  are  dried  up. 
Drusera,  an  English  genus,  which  inhabits  our  marshes,  is 
also  worthy  of  remark :  the  leaves  of  it  arc  clothed  with 
beautiful  long  scarlet  hairs;  and  if  a  fly  liuppens  to  alight 
upon  any  of  tlie  leaves,  tliese  hairs  immediately  curl  over  it, 
and  squeeze  it  to  deatli.  Perhaps  these  hairs  may  be  pro* 
vided  oy  l^ovidence  in  order  to  catch  flies  and  other  insects, 
from  which  the  plant  might  obtain  nourishment. 

The  care  of  Providence  in  protecting  the  parts  of  fructifi- 
cation, and  eflecting  the  impregnation  of  the  pistil,  is  also 
highly  curious.  In  some  of  the  lily  tribe,  when  the  flowers  are 
ui  their  prime,  you  may  observe  the  stamens  approaching  the 
pistil  in  pairs,  and  the  pistil  inclining  towards  them,  so  as 
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more  easily  to  receive  the  pollen.  This  circumstance  may 
also  be  seen  in  the  Pamassia  paliistris  (grass  of  Parnassus). 
Also  in  the  common  berberry,  if  the  stamens  be  touched  in 
the  inner  part,  near  the  bottom,  with  a  pin,  they  immediately 
start  forward,  and,  dashing  their  anthers  against  the  stigma, 
impregnate  the  pistil.  TheAmarylli^  formosissima  is  furnished 
with  a  drop  of  clear  liquid,  which  in  the  morning  protrudes 
from  the  pistil,  and  in  the  evening  is  again  absorbed,  having 
collected  the  'pollen,  whose  vapour  renders  it  turbid,  and 
whose  minute  husks  afterwards  remain  upon  the  pistil.  The 
innumerable  insects  which  glitter  about  the  different  flowers 
are  of  infinite  use  in  bringing  about  the  impregnation  of 
the  pistil :  the  honied  bee,  and  the  various  tribes  of  moths 
and  butterflies  that  glitter  in  the  sun,  all  aid  in  performing 
this  one  great  oflSce  of  nature,  and  lead  us  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  is  made  in  vain. 

The  great  annual  sun-flower  is  also  a  very  curious  plant. 
According  to  Sir  J.  Smith  its  compressed  stalk  enables  it 
to  turn  easily ;  and  when  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning,  the 
action  of  the  heat  on  the  marginal  florets,  which  act  as  wings, 
makes  it  turn  its  flower  constantly  towards  the  sun  till  even- 
ing, when,]|^by  its  elasticity,  it  recovers  its  former  position, 
ready  to  meet  the  sun  again  in  the  east.  My  own  experience, 
however,  is  certainly  at  variance  with  this  account.  I  have 
frequently,  from  a  wish  to  observe  so  curious  a  circiunstance, 
examined  the  plant  at  different  times;  yet,  though  I  have 
watched  it  with  great  care,  I  never  could  witness  the  inclination 
towards  the  sun  above  spoken  of.  So  far  from  it,  the  flowers 
were  always  &cing  every  .quarter  of  the  horizon. 

The  calyces,  in  some  instances,  are  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
delicacy  of  structure,  of  which  none  is  more  worthy  of  notice 
than  that  of  the  violet.  The  seeds  of  the  class  Syngenesia, 
also,  are  so  light,  that  they  are  carried  away,  when  ripe, 
by  the  slightest  breath  of  wind,  far  from  their  original 
place  of  growth.  It  is  by  this  lightness  of  the  seeds  of  many 
plants  that  the  most  barren  rocks,  in  the  course  of  time,  be- 
come clothed  with  lively  verdure.  Mosses  and  lichens  first 
fix  their  slender  and  insinuating  fibres  into  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks,  and,  as  they  die  away,  are  again  reproduced, 
depositing  a  light  vegetable  mould,  sufficient  to  nourish 
the  grasses  and  other  herbaceous  plants;  in  the  course  of 
years  vegetation  progressively  increases ;  and,  by  the  aid  of 
birds,  trees  and  shrubs'  are  planted,  and  what  was  before  a 
barren  waste  becomes  covered  with  woods  and  pastures. 

Nun  Monktonj  February  12.  1830.  T.  E.  L. 
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■  <AiiT.  VII.     jVoftre  of  a  Fostil  tiaulilua  found  in  the  Sandstone  a 
lAe  IsU  of  Shiijpty.     By  Mrs.  Lee,  IbIc  Mrs,  Bowdich. 

The  annexed  figure  {fig.  24.)  of  a  JVautilus  {a  Pompilius  ?j| 
^ss  Diode  from  a  specimen  found  among  numerous  trngmeni 


'  KhtiUs  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  now  in 

the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Cobbold,  Cliff,  Ipswich,   It  i 

K|s  in  n  semifossil  state,  has  lost  its  brilliancy,  colour,  and  ' 

biothcr  of  pearl,  all  of  which  depend  upon  the  piesence  cSA 

'inimal  matter ;  and  tbe  substance  in  some  places  is  transformed  \ 

Q  silex.     It  is  extremely  fragile  and  brittle,  but  beautifullv  i 

s  llie  siphon  passing  through  the  chambers  of  the  shelL  \ 

Tlis  siphon  was  long  a  matter  of  speculation  among  natural- 

lista;   but    Pcrou's  discovery  concerning  the    animal    of  the  j 

[  foirols  threw  full  light  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  univalves 'j 

E  ^ividetl  into  septii.    It  inhabitii  the  lust  cbninberb  of  the  shelly  I 

1  which  Me  always  much  larger  tlian  the  rest ;  a  delicate  siphon  \ 

I  runs  through  the  remainder,  for  which  nu  use  could  be  assigned  J 

I  Sot  !X  lung  lime ;  but  it  Ik  now  provetl  that  a  ligament  posse*! 

[ifriHil  the  Irack  ihrnugh  the  whole  length  of  the  siphon,  and | 

[  ntlnches  the  animid  U>  the  shttl.     Thin,  of  course,  extends  s ' 
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the  number  of  the  chambers  increases,  and  the  animal  shifts 
itself  into  those  last  formed.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
epidermis  is  prolonged  over  the  exterior,  making  it  an  inner 
shell,  as  in  other  Cephalopoda,  whose  shells  or  plates  are 
within  their  backs ;  and  the  present  specimen  may,  perhaps, 
add  strength  to  this  opinion,  for  all  its  exterior  fragments  were 
covered  on  the  outside  with  a  comparatively  thick  and  brown 
epidermis.  The  characters  of  the  shell  of  the  A^autilus  are : 
the  last  turns  of  the  spire  not  only  touching  but  overlapping 
the  others ;  septa  numerous,  simple,  transverse,  and  siphun- 
culated. 

Their  animals  place  them  amongst  the  first  class  of  Mol- 
lusca,  called  Cephal6poda,  because  their  feet  are  on  their 
heads.  T!bis^  hi^d  issues  from  the  opening  of  the  bag  or  body, 
has  two  Urgjs  eyes,  and  fleshy  feet,  sometimes  long  and  at 
others  shprt,  capable  of  turning  every  way,  and  very  strong. 
Most  o£  tlfi^lipve  suckers,  by  which  they  attach  themselves 
almost  ii^ep9x;flMi)l^  tip.  any  object  they  please.  With  these 
they  swijox^d  waUk;  and  in  the  former  case  the  head  is 
always  bjebipii,  aud  in  the  latter  is  below,  and  the  body  above. 
The  mout^  is  among-  the  insertions  of  the  feet;  and  two 
hard  horny  jaws  rfioike  it  resemble  that  of  a  parrot  Between 
the  jaws  is  a  tongue  covered  with  homy  prickles ;  a  fleshy 
funnel  is  placed  in  the  front  of  the  neck.  Some  of  diem  have 
a  peculiar  secretion  of  a  deep  black  or  brown  liquid,  which 
they  spout  from  them  to  colour  the  water,  and  thereby  con- 
ceal themselves  when  pursued.  From  this  liquid  is  made  the 
colour  sepia,  and  the  genuine  Indian  ink.  They  are  the  only 
MoUiisca  whose  organs  of  hearing  can  be  traced ;  and  their 
eggs  hang  together  like  bunches  of  grapes.  They  are  ex- 
tremely voracious,  and  destroy  a  great  many  fishes.  They 
are  found  of  a  very  large  size  ofi^  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
where  the  natives  tell  a  number  of  marvellous  stories  concern- 
ing them.  Among  others  is  the  anecdote  told  by  the  Indians 
of  a  Cephalopode  which  sinks  their  boats.  The  Africans  gravely 
declare  that  it  pulls  the  sitters  out  of  the  canoes ;  and,  like  the 
Indians,  they  carrv  a  hatchet  with  them  to  chop  ofi*  the  claws, 
as  the  only  way  oi  making  the  animal  loosen  its  hold.  Pen- 
nant seems  inclined  to  believe  this  story ;  but  there  is  nothing 
but  native  report  for  it  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which 
generally  contains  much  exaggeration. 

Among  the  fossil  ^adtili  there  are  some  of  enormous  size, 
and  their  forms  are  much  more  varied  than  those  of  the  recent 
shells. 

The  great  genus  ^Yautilus  of  Linnasus  embraces  all  the 
Cephalopoda  that  live  in  shells  with  chambers. 
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Art.  VIII.    A  thart  Account  of  the  FaU  of  a  Meteoric  Stone  at 
ZdtmUoHp  in  Oxfordshire.    By  Mr.  Stowe,  Surgeon,  Buckingham. 

Sir, 

An  event  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood  a  short  time  ago 
which  excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  and  enquiry,  and  whicli, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  tlie 
county  in  which  it  happened,  and,  on  that  account,  worthy  of 
being  put  on  record  in  a  more  permanent  publication  than 
the  ephemeral  colunms  of  a  newspaper.  The  circumstance 
to  which  I  allude  is  tlie  fall  of  a  meteoric  stone,  on  Monday, 
the  15th  day  of  Februan'j  1830,  at  half-past  seven  in  the 
evening,  in  the  garden  of  John  Bucknell,  a  labourer  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Cross,  farmer,  at  Launton,  near  Bicester, 
Oxion.  Its  descent  was  accompanied  with  a  most  brilliant 
light,  which  was  visible  for  many  miles  around,  and  attended 
with  a  triple  explosion,  which  was  described  to  me,  by  a  per- 
son who  heard  it  at  the  distance  of  four  miles,  as  resembling 
the  rapid  discharge  of  three  ordinary  guns.  It  penetrated 
some  newly  dug  mould  nearly  a  foot  deep  ;  and,  though  seen 
to  strike  the  earth,  was  not  sought  for  till  the  following  morn- 
ing, when,  of  course,  it  had  become  cool. 

A  man  named  Thomas  Marriot  was  passing  near  the  gar- 
den at  the  moment,  and  states  that  it  came  rapidly  towards 
him  from  the  north-east,  not  perpendicularly  but  obliquely, 
i^ipearing  about  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball ;  and  that,  expect- 
ing it  w;ould  strike  him,  he  instinctively  lowered  his  head 
to  avoid  iu  By  reference  to  a  meteorological  register  kept 
here  by  mv  friend  Mr.  Masters,  I  find  that  the  day  had  been 
fioggy,  with  the  wind  in  the  jiorth ;  and  that  the  barometer 
was  unusually  high,  being  at  10  A.M.  30*9,  mid  at  10  P.M. 
30"8 ;  the  thermometer  being  at  the  same  times  respectively 
43^  and  26^.  There  was  nothing  like  thunder  in  tlie  atmo- 
sphere at  the  time  mentioned. 

The  stone  weighed  2  lb.  5  oz.,  having  all  the  characters  of 
a  meteorite,  being  covered  with  a  thin  ferruginous  crust,  and 
composed  of  a  greyish  friable  matter,  interspersed  with  slen- 
der veins  of  iron,  and  granular  metallic  ))articles,  highly 
magnetic.  It  appears  to  contain  nickel,  which  has  long  been 
considered  the  constant  associate  of  iron  in  meteoric  produc- 
tions ;  but  my  examination  has  not  satisfied  me  that  chromium 
exists  in  it,  which  Dr.  Ure  states,  on  the  authority  of  some 
recent  experiments,  to  be  tiie  characieris/ic  ingredient  of 
these  bodies.  I  send  you,  however,  a  small  fragment  of 
the  stone  to  autlienticate  my  conmuniication ;  which,  if  you 
please,  you  may  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Farraday,  or  some 
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other  competent  perscxi,  fin*  minute  analysis,  and  for  confirm- 
ation of  its  celestial  origin.  The  stone  itself  is  now  in  the 
possessi(Ni  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  of  Hartwell  House,  near 
Aylesbury.  Had  I  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  obtained  it,  I 
should  have  deposited  it  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Ox- 
ford, as  being  a  county  curiosity,  worthy  of  a  place  in  that 
valuable,  and  now  scientifically  arranged,  collection. 

There  has  been  great  diversi^  of  opinion  lAnong  sci^itific 
men  as  to  the  origin  of  these  bodies,  whose  reality  is  placed 
bey(Hid  doubt  by  historical  records,  competently  authenti- 
cated, in  almost  every  part  of  the  g^obe.  By  some  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  gected  from  volcanoes  on  the  earth  or  in 
the  moon ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that,  if  impelled  from. 
the  moon  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  second,  which 
is  about  three  times  the  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball,  they  would 
be  driven  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  attraction,  and  enter  our 
atmosphere  in  about  two  days,  with  a  velocity  of  about  25,000 
feet  in  a  second.  Their  ignition  is  account^  for  on  this  hy- 
pothesis, by  supposing  that  sufficient  heat  would  be  generated 
by  their  rapid  passage  through  our  atmosphere,  or  by  re- 
garding them  as  combustible  bodies  ignited  by  mere  contact 
of  air. 

Dr.  Brewster,  who  regards  them  as  having  a  common  origin 
with  the  four  new  planets,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta, 
states  that  they  are  firagments  of  a  planet  formerly  existing 
between  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Mars.     He  says :  '*  When 
the  cohesion  was  overcome  by  the  action  of  explosive  force^ 
a  number  of  little  masses,  detached  along  with  the  greater 
masses,  would,  on  account  of  their  smallness,  be  projected 
with  very  great  velocity;  and,  being  thrown  beyond  the  at- 
traction of  the  larger  fragments,  might  fall  to  the  Earth  when 
Mars  happened  to  be  in  the  remote  part  of  his  orbit,     llie 
central  parts  of  the  oripnal  planet  being  kept  in  a  state  of 
high  compression  by  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  this 
compressing  force  beinff  removed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
body,  a  number  of  smaller  fragments  might  be  detached  from 
the  larger  masses  by  a  force  sunilar  to  the  first.    These  fi*ag- 
ments  will  evidently  be  thrown  o£P  with  the  greatest  velocity, 
and  will  always  be  separated  fi!*om  those  parts  which  formed 
the  central  portion  of  the  primitive  planet.     The  detached 
fragments,  therefore,  which  are  projected  beyond  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  larger  masses,  must  always  have  been  torn  from 
the  central  parts  of  the  original  body ;  and  it  is  capable  of 
demonstration,  that  the  superficial  or  stratified  parts  of  the 
planet  could  never  be  projected  firom  the  fitigments  which 
they  accompany. 
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*'  When  the  portions  which  are  thus  detached  arrive  within 
the  n>here  of  the  Earth's  attraction,  they  may  revolve  round 
that  body  at  different  distances,  and  may  fall  upon  its  surface 
in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  their  centrifugal  force;  or, 
baiu[  struck  by  the  electric  fluid,  they  may  be  precipitated  on 
the  Earth,  ana  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  which  usually  ac- 
oranpany  the  descent  of  meteoric  stones.  Hence  we  perceive 
the  reason  why 'the  fall  of  these  bodies  is  sometimes  attended 
with  eiqilosions,  and  sometimes  not ;  and  why  they  generally 
&11  obUqueljfj  and  sometimes  horizontally;  a  direction  which 
they  never  could  assume  if  they  descended  from  a  state  of 
rest  in  the  atmosphere,  or  had  been  projected  from  volcanoes 
OD  the  Burbce  of  the  earth." 

I  do  not  presume  to  determine  the  question,  but  it  requires 
no  great  stretch  of  credulity  or  imagination  to  attribute  their 
formation  to  the /ransmu/fiig  powers  of  electricity,  without  tra- 
velling out  of  our  own  orbit  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
In  the  great  laboratory  of  the  atmosphere,  electricity  being 
the  chemist,  changes  may  possibly  occur  attended  by  the 
formation  of  iron  and  oAer  metals  from  the  consolidation 
of  simple  elementary  substances;  and  this  conjecture  is 
strengthened  by  the  ract  of  the  uniform  connection  of  meteoric 
phenomena  with  electro-magnetism ;  and  of  the  remarkable 
coincidence  that  no  other  metals  are  found  in  meteoric  stones 
but  those  four  only  which  possess  the  magnetic  virtue,  viz. 
iron,  nickel,  chromium,  and  cobalt.  When  we  see  the  ele- 
ments of  potash  newly  arranged  by  the  galvanic  battery,  and 
■ssuminff  the  metallic  form  and  qualities  of  potassium,  can  we 
doubt  the  possibility  of  more  astonishing  productions  being 
formed  with  the  great  battery  of  Nature  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
BitcHnghamj  May  2S.  1830.  William  Stowe. 

The  portion  of  the  stone  received  was  operated  on  by  Dr. 
Tomer,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  London  University, 
who  could  not  detect  in  it  eitlier  nickel  or  chromium,  owing, 
as  the  professor  observes,  ^^  rather  to  the  minute  quantity  of 
stone  operated  upon,  than  to  the  total  absence  of  these  me- 
tals."—Gmd 
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COLLECTANEA. 


Art.  I.    Zoology. 

RemamKABLE  Physiological  Fact.  —  A  spaniel  bitchy  belonging  to  Mr, 
Robert  Scholer  of  Cheatmun  Hill,  near  Manchester,  is  at  present  occupied 
in  hrvapng  up  a  kitten  and  a  fawn  of  the  fallow  deer,  which  she  attends  to 
as  assiduously  as  if  they  were  her  own  offspring.  Instances  of  aninnls 
deprived  of  their  young  attaching  themselTes  to  the  progeny  of  other 
species  endowed  with  physical  and  mental  powers  dinering  widely  fion 
their  own,  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  the  warmth  of  a£fection  usuijly 
manifested  towards  the  nurslings  on  such  occasions,  proves  how  deeply  Ae 

rirental  feelings  are  implanted  in  the  inferior  orders  of  animated  b^ags. 
have  known  the  domestic  cat,  for  example,  take  charge  of  voung  squinxb 
and  young  hares,  which,  but  for  the  powerful  influence  of  this  active  prin- 
ciple, would,  in  all  probability,  have  fallen  victims  to  feline  voracity.  But 
what  renders  the  case  before  us  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  physiologist  h 
the  fact,  that  the  bitch,  which  is  only  about  fourteen  months  old,  has  new 
had  whelps ;  the  secretion  of  milk  in  her  teats,  therefore,  can  only  be  attri- 
buted  to  the  excitatbn  induced  by  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  kitten  and 
&wn  to  derive  sustenance  .from  that  source.  The  fawn  has  increased  in 
growth  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  now  considerably  larger  than  its  foster  mother. 
—  J.  BlackwaU.    CruniptaU  ffallj  Sept.  SO.  1830. 

Churck-gtnng  Dogt.^  The  shepherd's  dog  is  one  of  the  most  inteiligent 
and  useful  of  the  canine  race ;  he  is  a  constant  attendant  on  his  master, 
and  never  leaves  him  except  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  In  some 
districts  of  Scotland  this  ammal  always  accompanies  him  to  cnurch ;  some 
of  them  are  even  more  regular  attendants  tnan  their  masters,  for  thev 
never  fail  resorting  thither,  unless  employed  in  tending  their  chaise. .  It 
may  easily  be  supposed  that,  to  a  stranger  visiting  one  of  the  churches  in 
the  pasture  district,  their  appearance  there  will  excite  considerable  interest. 
The  first  time  I  happened  to  be  placed  in  that  situation  I  was  not  a  little 
astonished  to  see  with  what  propriety  the^  conducted  themselves  throii^ 
out  the  ereater  part  of  the  time  we  were  m  church ;  but  towards  the  dose 
one  of  the  dogs  began  to  show  some  anxiety  to  get  away,  when  his  master, 
for  this  unmannerly  conduct,  very  unceremoniously  gave  him  a  kick,  which 
caused  him  to  howl,  and  break  the  peace  of  the  assembly,  and,  to  add  to 
his  distress,  some  of  his  fellow  dogs  attacked  him,  as  dogs  are  wont  to  'do 
when  they  hear  one  of  their  species  howl.  The  quarrel  now  became  so 
alarming  that  the  precentor  was  forced  to  leave  his  seat,  and  use  his  autho- 
rity in  restoring  the  peace ;  which  was  done  by  means  of  a  few  kicks. 
All  the  time  of  this  disturbance  the  minister  seemed  very  little  discomfited, 
continuing  his  preaching  without  intermission,  which  showed  that  such  were 
not  rare  occurrences. 

In  one  parish  ^reat  complaints  were  made  against  the  disturbances  occa- 
sioned during  divine  senoce  by  the  quarrelling,  or  otherwise  unmannerly 
conduct,  of  the  dogs,  when  it  was  agreed  that  all  those  who  had  dogs  should 


confine  them*  and  not  allow  them  to  come  to  churchy  This  <fid  very  well 
for  the  first  Sunday  or  so ;  but  the  dogs  not  at  all  relishing  to  be  locked  up 
on  a  day  when  they  were  wont  to  enjoy  themselves,  were  never  to  be  found 
on  the  Sunday  momiugs  to  be  tied  up ;  they,  by  some  instinct  which  I  can- 
not explain,  knew  the  Sunday  as  well  as  their  masters,  and  set  oft'  before 
them  whither  they  had  been  m  the  habit  of  going  on  tliat  day. 

It  was  now  evident  to  the  members  of  the  congregation  that  this  plan 
would  not  do,  and  another  scheme  was  laid  before  them,  which  was,  to 
erect  a  house  close  to  the  church,  in  which  they  might  be  confined  during 
divine  ser\'ice.  This  was  adopted,  and  a  kennel  was  uccording  erected,  in 
which  the  dogs  were  imprisoned ;  but  the  ununuls  being  more  accustomed 
to  fivedom  tlum  to  confinement,  took  very  ill  with  the  restraint  put  \\\w\\ 
their  liberty,  and  set  up  a  most  dreadful  howling,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  people  in  the  church.  They  however  persevered  in  confining  theiu 
for  a  considerable  time,  thinking  the  animals  would  get  accustomed  to  their 
incarceration :  but  in  this  they  were  mistaken ;  for,  instead  of  the  howling 
(timmishing,  it  got  worse  and  worse.  So  it  was  agreed  they  should  again 
be  set  at  liberty  and  have  freedom  of  access  to  the  place  of  public  wor- 

af> ;  but  their  manners  had  been  so  comipted  that  they  were  with  diifi- 
ty  restored  O'cn  to  their  former  discipline.  — ./.  M.  Edinburghy  Aprils. 
1830. 

Hare*  taking  the  Water,  —  Havergate  Island,  in  the  river  Ore,  is  about 

a  nule  in  circumference.     It  is  every  where  surrounded  by  salt  water,  the 

drath  of  which  at  low  tide  is  from  20  to  27 11.,  the  width  at  the  same  time 

being  160  yards.     The  opposite  shore  to  the  cost  is  the  shingle  bank  of  the 

North  Weir,  thrown  up  by  the  sea  in  the  same  way  as  the  Chesil  Bank  of 

the  Isle  of  Portland,  being  only  eighty  }'ards  across-,  and  beyond  which  is 

the  German  Ocean.    Havergate  is  situated  exactly  as  an  island  would  be 

in  the  Fleet  behind  the  Chesil.   When  I  was  there  in  the  spring  of  1828,  ^ith 

Henry  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  Wood  Hull,  Sutton,  the  propnetor  of  the  island, 

I  was  surprised  to  find  such  an  abundance  of  hares.     In  so  small  a  space  1 

never  saw  so  many.    The  island,  which  was  composed  of  London  clay,  was 

then  being  ploughed  up  for  wheat ;  and  from  the  lurrows,  and  from  amongst 

tlie  broken  lumps  of  dav,  the  hares  rose  every  few  yards.     On  encjuiring 

how  they  came  there,  f  was  tolil  by  Mr.  Edwards  that  they  swam  over 

firom  the  Orfbrd  side,  coming  down  from  the  preser\'cs  of  the  Marquess  of 

Hertford  at  Sudbome  Hall,  and  (rcdgrave,  between  which  and  the  Ore  isu 

hig|i  sea-wall,  like  that  which  surrounds  the  island.   The  steward,  who  lives 

in  the  island,  and  who,  besides  his  family  is  the  sole  inhabitant,  confirmed 

the  observation,  and  stated  that  he  had  frequently  seen  the  hares  swimming 

to  and  from  the  (Redgrave  shore  in  the  morning  and  evening.      What 

induces  the  hares  to  leave  the  sung  covers  on  the  main  land,  siive  that  love 

of  crossing  the  salt  water  which  seems  indigenous  to  every  English  animal, 

I  cannot  say;   but  the  fact  is  beyond  denial,  and  they  who  doubt  the 

emigration-fancies  of  the  hure  need  only  go  to  Havergate  Island  to  be 

convinced. 

Not  bcinc  a  fox-hunting  or  hare-coursing  parson,  I  know  little  about 
game;  but  f  shall  aild  an  anecdote  which  1  have  from  a  neighbour  who  has 
seen  as  many  hair-breadth  escapes  as  most  gentlemen  of  his  profession. 
if  the  Nimrods  of  the  Natural  ilistory  Magazine  think  it  beneath  notice, 
they  must  have  pity  on  my  admiration  of  the  skill  of  a  little  animal  which 
has  too  hastily  turnished  a  proverb  for  brainless  (leople.  My  friend  says, 
he  was  coursing  last  year,  when  a  hare  closely  [ireshcii  ntussed  under  a  gate, 
the  dogs  tbllowing  by  leaping  over  it ;  as  soon  as  they  liad  cleiu'ed  the  gate 
and  come  up  with  her,  she  doubled,  !uul  returned  under  the  gate  as  betbre, 
the  dogs  following  over  it:  and  this  flirtation  continued  backwards  and 
forwards,  till  the  dogs  were  fairly  tired  of  the  unmsement,  and  puss,  taking 
advantage  of  thdr  fatigue,  quietly  Htolc  away.    This  was  being  hare-brained 
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flosepvnioic  i  ma  DflorcBcmioi  % 
to  the  brioK  of  a  nwtr,  tnmed  cxacdf  oo  die  bnnk,  aad  mcmjcJ,  wfaflit 
tfaedop,  who  could  not  Mop  fhr mir If  cj»  were  fitw  ipitalfd  into  me  water,  to 
the  einkatioB  of  the  dever  fiiplife.  If  thew  notes  «e  wortii  preserring, 
JOQ  know  what  to  do  with  tfaeni.  Am  n  friend  to  anch  ingcniuut  ueaiuies 
at  thew  Miecdotes  prore  bares  to  be,  I  wirii  I  bad  power  to  sbolisfa  the 
bsbyisb  anwiiiemfnt  of  bare-bnntiiK.  b  is  cnieltj  witbout  a  saSdent 
eUenoation.  Whilst  there  are  wxes,  why  cannoc  our  nortsmen  be 
content  to  bvry  them?—  fV.  B.  Omrke.  Emti  Ber^M^  St^Uk,  Sepi.  16. 
1890. 

Tke  Stmg  of  tie  Aimel  nrmsh.-^  ^,  I  trouble  jon  with  die  fiillowii^ 
remarks,  nnimpottant  as  thej  nmj  teem  in  thcmaehresy  under  die  idea  that 
your  correspondent  J.  B.  (Vol.  IL  p.p.  123.)  may  be  ^ad  to  bare  tfaetesti- 
monyof other  obsenrers  in  confirmation  of  hisown  opinion  respecting  the  song 
ofthenuMd  thrash  (T^dusvisciTonis).    The  bnti  is  nndoubtedl j  "  to  be 
classed  among  the  munber  of  our  soogstersy**  and,  when  he  sings  his  bestyis  fiv 
from  a  contemptiMe  mnsirian.    Its  ordinary  song  is  fiequendy  to  be  heard 
in  the  winter  and  early  spring.    I  am  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  the 
excellent  author  of  7^  Journal  of  a  KaimraSsi  stating  that  **  it  seems  to 
haTe  no  song,  no  Toice,  but  a  harsh  predictiye  note.**    Bewick  says  that  it 
**  beeins  to  sing  eariy,  often  on  the  turn  of  the  year,  in  blowing  stormy 
weauer;  whence,  in  some  places,  it  is  called  the  *  storm  cock.'"    But 
besides  its  ordinary  song,  which  I  conceire  to  be  what  b  described  by 
J.  B.  as  '^  consisting  of  only  three  or  four  notes,  which  it  condones  to  re- 
peat over  and  over  again,  fi>r  perhaps  half  an  hour  together,  with  scarcely 
any  Ysriation,  pausing  for  a  second  between  erery  stare,  till  the  ear  is  almost 
wearied  with  its  monotony,** — besides  this  song,  which  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  every  year,  the  bird  occasionally  fiiTours  us  with  another  and 
far  superior  performance, as  I  ascertained  in  the  foUowing  manner:  — Some 
years  aso,  in  the  spring,  my  attention  was  arrested  day  after  day  bv  the 
sonc  ofa  bird  near  my  residence,  which  I  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  biack- 
birc^  as  it  more  nearly  resembled  the  note  of  that  Inrd  than  any  other. 
Though  like  the  blackbird's,  bowerer,  the  song  was  more  continuous^  and 
had  obviously  something  very  peculiar  and  unusual  belonging  to  it.    The 
bird  attracted  notice  in  the  ramily,  and  was  known  among  us  by  the  appd- 
lation  of  **  the  strange  blackbird."   Whether  we  considered  it  as  a  travelled 
individual,  eudowed  with  accomplishments  above  its  fellows,  I  will  not  take 

Zn  me,  at-tfals  distance  of  time,  to  say ;  but  it  occurred  to  me,  I  recollect, 
:  in  i^  probability  it  was  a  blackbird  that  had  esc^>ed  from  a  ca^  and, 
having  been  reared  m  confinement,  had  acquired,  under  this  artificial  edu- 
cation, something  more  than  its  usual  notes.  Wishing  to  ascertain  die 
point,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  ffet  a  sight  of  the  bird  itself;  which,  to  my 
surprise,  turned  out  to  be,  not  die  blad^bird,  as  I  had  supposed,  but  the 
missel  thrush.  If  I  recollect  right,  the  song  continued  to  be  heard  about 
the  premises  till  the  summer  was  fiur  advanced. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that  this  species  has  acquired  the 
name  of  **  storm  thrush,"  or  ''  storm  cock,"  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
singing  in  showery  blowing  weather,  as  stated  by  BewidL,  in  the  passage 
above  cited,  and  other  writers.*  But  may  not  the  appellation  have  aiso 
been  given  in  reference  to  the  quarrelsome,  contentious,  stormy  disposition 
of  the  bird  ?  ^  In  severe  weather  it  approaches  our  plantations  and 
shrubberies,  to  feed  on  the  berry  of  the  misdetoe,  the  ivy,  or  the  scaiiet 
fruit  of  the  holly  or  the  yew ;  and  should  the  redwing  or  the  fiddfitfe  pre- 

*  ^  The  approach  of  a  sleety  snow-storm,  fisllowing  a  deceitfiil  gleam  in 

'^  is  always  announced  to  us  by  the  loud  untuneful  voice  of  the  missel 

^  f  7\irdos  Tisdvonis)i  at  it  takes  its  stand  on  some  tall  tree^  like  an 

up  the  gide.**    (J<mmai  ofa  JfahiruKtt^  p.  247. 1st  edit.) 
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sume  to  partake  of  these  with  it,  we  are  sare  to  hear  its  Toice  in  chattering 
and  contention  with  the  intruders,  until  it  drives  them  from  the  piace,"  &c. 
^See  Journal  of  a  NiaturaHtL)  I  can  vouch  for  the  accuracv  of  this  state- 
ment, and  have  been  much  amused  in  watchinc  the  storm  thrush  take  up 
ha  station  on  some  tree  near  to  a  favourite  holly  bush,  to  guard  it  from  the 
depredationa  of  other  InrdB,  which  on  their  approach  it  immediately  attacks, 
cfaattcringand  screaminji,  chasing  them  to  a  distance,  and  striking  at  them 
in  the  air  **  with  hawk-l£e  fury.'^  The  actions,  indeed,  of  the  storm  thrush, 
wldle  darting  at  the  intruders  andpursuing  them  on  the  wing,  very  much 
rasemUe  those  of  a  hawk.  —  IV.  T.  Bree.    Alledey  Rectory y  March  29. 

To  blow  Egg9  far  Pretervation  in  Cabinets,  —  The  eggs  in  my  collection 
are  all  Uown  with  one  hole  at  the  side,  and  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
GC|idble.  I  use  a  pipe,  which  I  had  made  for  the  purpose,  and  have  here 
pTcn  you  a  figure  or  it,  with  the  method  of  using  it,  which  may  perhaps 
pnyre  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  who  are  fond  of  this  pursuit. 
(Jlj;.85.)    The  method  of  blowing  them  is  this: — Make  a  small  pin- 


hole at  the  side  of  the  ^gg,  large  enoueh  to  admit  the  point  of  the  pifje,  which 
ia  represented  at  c,  one  sixth  part  of  an  inch ;  then  apply  your  mouth  to 
the  entrance  of  the  pipe  a,  and  suck  as  hard  as  you  can,  when  immediately 
Che  contents  of  the  egg  rise,  and  are  lodged  in  the  ball  of  the  tube  6,  with- 
ont  proceeding  higher  towards  the  mouth.  Next  blow  the  contents  down 
Che  pipe  into  a  basin  or  whatever  you  may  have  to  receive  it,  and  suck  a 
little  clean  water  up  into  the  ball,  and  blow  it  into  the  egg ;  shake  the  egg 
m  your  hand  for  about  a  minute,  and,  applying  the  point  of  the  tube,  with- 
draw the  water,  which  leaves  the  egg  perfectly  clean.  —  An  Observer  of 
Saiure,  Aug.  14.  1830. 

A  mtw  Mode  of  examining  Birds,  S^c.  —  Having  long  felt  an  abhorrence 
■t  tnUnc  away  tne  life  of  an^  of  the  brute  creation,  cither  for  mere  plci- 
■ure  or  for  self-improvement  m  natural  history,  1  have  derived  much  delight 
Irom  the  use  of  a  good  pocket  telescope,  magnifying  about  thirty  times, 
whilst  exploring  the  recesses  of  our  forest  for  the  various  species  of  the 
leathered  tribe  with  which  it  abounds.  By  this  means,  instead  of  levelling 
the  deadly  fowling-piece  at  the  pretty  songster,  I  direct  u[)on  bun  my  cpiiet 
wimfymg  tube ;  and  thus  the  living  specimen,  sporting  in  all  its  native  cha^ 
meter  (peihaps  quite  heedless  of  its  inspector,  at  a  distance  of  thirty, 
nzty,  or  ninety  yards),  is  brought  within  a  visual  range  of  one,  two,  or  three 
yards  of  my  eye.  I  have  in  this  way  often  had  an  excellent  view  of  the 
redstart  and  other  shy  birds;  the  green  woodpecker  (Plcus  v(ridis), 
■Ctacking  the  tough  bark ;  the  nightingale,  putting  forth  its  sweet  peal  of 
notes,  her  throat  at  the  time  appearing  convulsed  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree; the  hawk  tribe,  and  many  other  birds,  including  water-fowl,  have 
aflbrded  me  many  an  interesting  s{x?ctacle.  Being  a  warm  friend  to  hu- 
mamty,  I  may  add,  that  1  hope  my  pnulice  of  "  fowling  "  will  find  many 
advocates.  —  A.  B.     Kpjnng  Forest ,  Apri/,  1 830. 

Lumd  Birds  met  with  at  Sea,  on  a  Votfagrfrom  England  to  South  America, 
in  ike  Years  1824-5.  The  latitude  and  longitude  arc  also  given. — 
18S4.  CM.  11.  A  m'efinch  (/'Vingilla  co^Mebs)  flew  on  Ixiard;  weather 
stormy.  Bay  of  Biscay,  lat.  48°  33^  north,  long.  7<»  r^V  west.  Several 
anipe^  were  seen  the  same  day.  —  Oct.  13.  A  skylark  ( JlaCidu  arveiisis)  was 
CMMiC;  weather  stormy,  lat.45°  4'  north,  Ions.  10'^  lO'west.—  0(7.  U.  A 
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goldfinch  (jFVingflla  Oarduelis)  was  caught  in  the  rigging ;  this  and  the  two 
former  soon  di^  from  exhaustion ;  at  the  same  time  a  small  white  owl  flew 
round  the  vessel,  but  did  not  settle  on  board ;  lat.  44^  V  north,  long. 
11°  19' west;  wind  brisk,  our  nearest  distance  from  land.  Cape  Finisterre, 
120  miles.  —  Oct,  27.  A  hawk  was  seen  flying  about  the  ship,  but  did  not 
settle ;  distance  from  the  Canary  Islands,  the  nearest  land,  250  miles.  — 
Oct.  29.  In  the  morning  a  single  swallow  was  seen  flying  about  the  vessel, 
and  frequently  settling ;.  it  was  joined  soon  afterwards  by  another,  and  both 
continued  with  us  the  whole  day;  lat.  2.3°  IT  north,  long.  23°  13' west. — 
Oct,  30.  Swallows  and  martens  in  great  numbers  about  the  vessel ;  they 
were  easily  captured  by  the  sailors,  as  they  flew  close  to  the  deck  in  search 
of  flies ;  they  appeared  to  be  more  in  want  of  food  than  tired ;  lat.  41°  47' 
north,  long.  25°  58' west. —  Oct,  31.  Swallows  and  martens  still  continue 
with  us  in  great  numbers,  and  were  seen  several  successive  days  apparently 
on  a  south-west  course ;  a  hen  redstart  (il/otacilla  Phoenicurus)  was  also 
observed  about  the  ship,  it  continued  with  us  several  days,  and  used  to  come 
into  the  ports  of  the  after  gun-room  to  be  fed,  food  being  purposely  placed 
there  for  it;  lat  19*^  54'  north,  long.  25° west.  —  Nov,  3.  Swallows  still 
with  us.  —  Nov.  4.  The  spotted  gallinule  (R&Uus  Porzana)  was  caught  on 
deck  ;  lat.  8°  2'  north,  long.  25°  37'  west.  —  Nov.  7.  A  fine  female  kestrel 
hawk  (F41co  Tlnnunculus)  was  captured  in  the  rigging;  it  was  preserved 
in  a  cage  for  some  days,  but  afterwards  contrived  to  escape,  and  flew  off; 
lat.  8°  2'  north,  long.  24°  40'  west ;  420  miles  from  land.  It  is  remarkable 
that  all  the  above-named  are  British ;  they  were  verified  by  a  reference  to 
Bfunck*s  Birds.  —  Nov.  21.  A  small  bat,  or  large  dark-coloured  moth,  was 
seen  flying  about  the  top  of  the  rigging,  but  soon  lefl  us ;  we  were  300  miles 
fi'om  the  nearest  point  of  South  America.  — Nov.  23.  A  Brazilian  land  bird 
(6'6rvus  dubiusifww.)  settled  on  board;  lat. 22°  46' south,  long. 37°  42* 
west;  about  330  miles  from  Rio  Janeiro. — Dec,2Q.  The  JVin^Ua  aus* 
trails  (a  small  bird  common  in  all  the  lower  parts  of  South  Ammca)  flew 
on  board :  we  were  at  the  time  exactly  37  miles  south  of  Staten  Land,  with 
a  northerly  breeze.  —  1825.  Sept.  28.  A  small  humming-bird  flew  round  the 
vessel,  but  it  did  not  settle  on  board ;  we  were  at  the  time  about  10  miles 
Drom  land,  off*  the  coast  of  Chile,  opposite  Conception. 
-  It  may  be  remarked  that,  though  so  many  land  birds  were  seen  on  the 
passage  out,  not  one  was  met  with  on  the  return.  I  found  swallows  both 
lit  Rio  Janeiro  and  Valparaiso ;  at  the  latter  place  rearing  their  young. 
The  //irundo  urbica,  or  marten,  I  also  found  at  Valparaiso  and  in  other 
parts  of  Chile.  —  Andrew  Bloxam.     Glenfield^  near  Leicester^  Marchy  1830. 

The  Swallow  and  the  Stoat,  —  In  the  fine  brilliant  aflemoon  of  the  17th 
of  last  May  I  was  walking  through  a  retired  village  lane,  when  a  stoat 
(iliiistcla  ermfnca)  issued  from  the  hedge,  and  placed  himself  in  the  path  a 
few  yards  before  me.  A  swallow  (/iirundo  rustica),  which  was  winging  its 
airy  circles  just  by,  immediately  perceived  the  little  intruder  upon  "  broad- 
eyed  garish  day,"  and,  what  I  should  have  conceived  completely  contrary  to 
its  nature,  pounced  upon  him,  and  straightway  forced  him  to  retire  to  his 
hiding-place.  In  a  minute  afterwards,  however,  the  stoat  again  appeared ; 
when  tne  bird,  having  taken  another  round  in  the  air,  again  obliged  him  to 
retreat.  This  was  repeated  four  several  times ;  and  to  my  eye  it  appeared 
that  once  the  stoat  was  actually  assaulted  by  the  swallow ;  but  in  tiiis  lam 
inclined  to  think  I  must  have  been  mistaken.  At  length,  however,  tired  of 
the  gambols  of  the  frolicksome  bird,  the  little  quadruped,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability under  other  circumstances  would  have  made  a  hearty  roeu  of 
his  audacious  prey,  disappeared  in  the  hedge,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him.  — 
G.  M.    Lynn  BegU,  Dec.  1.  1830. 

Peregrine  Falcon.  —  A  fine  female  peregrine  was  taken  by  the  warrener 
of  6.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  pf  Thetford,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1829.  The 
^Qon  had  probably  escaped  firom  Colonel  Wilson's  of  Didlington  HaU> 
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Norfolk,  during  the  hawking  season,  as  its  jesses  were  on  when  taken,  and 
were  not  much  worn.  The  warrcner  obbervcd  the  hawk  i)iirsuing  astock- 
dove  with  astonishing  rapidity  over  the  open  [)art  of  the  warren.  The 
doYe,  to  evade  the  stoop  of  the  falcon,  darted  down  to  a  rabbit  burrow ; 
but  so  close  was  her  pursuer  that  both  were  cauglit  in  a  large  tra})  set  for 
rabbits  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole.  The  bird  is  now  in  my  possession.  — 
J.  D.  Hoy.    Stoke  Nayland^  March  26.  1830. 

7%e  Cmkoo.  —  I  once  heard  the  cuckoo's  note  (Cuculus  canc^s)  at 
midnight.  This  occurred  some  years  ago,  &s  I  was  coming  from  Castlcton 
to  Douglas  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  was  moonlight,  and  I  enjoyed  a 
delightful  walk  en  ioiiiaire,  my  reveries  being  frequently  intemipted  by  this 
interesting  note,  unusual,  if  I  mistake  not,  for  the  **  witching  hour."  — 
J,  Murray,     Carmarthen,  April  2,  1830. 

Anew  Spedet  of  Marten,  —  The  following  is  a  description  of  a  short- 
tailed  marten,  which  I  believe  has  not  before  been  noticed  in  any  zoological 
work :  —  Bfarten,  i4^pus.  Length,  4}  in. ;  breadth,  14  in. ;  bill  dusky ;  iris 
dark  brown ;  chin  white ;  forehead  and  fore  part  of  the  eyebrow  li^ht 
brown  mixed  with  white;  rump  and  corresponding  parts  of  the  sides 
white ;  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  blackish  mouse-colour,  with  an  obscure 
greenish  gloss;  the  primary  and  secondary  quills,  except  the  three 
outer,  having  narrow  light  tips ;  the  wing  curves  consiclcrably,  and  mea- 
sures 5^  in.  from  the  bend  to  the  tip,  reacJiing  1  in.  beyond  the  tail,  which 
is  even  when  expanded,  and  very  short,  being  scarcely  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  length ;  feet  block ;  tarsi  short  and  feathered ;  forctocs  directed 
forward ;  claws  black,  strong,  and  much  hooked ;  the  feathers  of  the  spu- 
rious wins  arc  remarkably  large,  the  outer  one  being  more  than  I ;}  in.  in 
length ;  the  under  tail-coverts  are  of  a  bluish  mouse-coluur.  This  marten 
is  a  common  bird  in  Southern  India,  imd  does  not  at  all  ditilr  in  its  hal)its 
from  the  black  marten  or  swift  of  Europe.  It  is  not  described  in  liriffith*s 
Animal  Kingdom ;  and  has  not  the  forked  tail  which  is  asMigiied  to  the 
fiunily  by  Cuvier*s  remark  in  the  text,  that  **  the  martens  (yf'pus)  have 
the  ml  forked,**  and  that  of  the  writer  in  the  2Sup[)lcment,  who  says  the 
same  thing.     Yours,  &c.  —  A  Subxcribvr,    March  23.  1830. 

TorjMiity  of  Frogi,  —  On  the  24th  of  December,  1829,  as  I  was  looking 
at  some  men  dicing  clay  for  brickmakiug,part  of  the  bank  which  they  had 
undermined  gave  way,  and  exposed  a  small  cavity  near  the  surface,  in 
which  were  five  toads,  two  frogs,  one  large  yellow-bellied  water  newt,  and 
two  large  black  shell-less  snails.  I  was  very  much  sur{)rised  at  the  odd 
assemblage  of  reptiles  choosing  their  winter  quarters  together.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  irregidar  falling  of  the  clay,  1  could  not  find  the  aperture  bv 
which  they  had  got  in.  Tiu>y  all  of  them  moved,  the  l'ro<^  most ;  though 
at  that  time  the  snow  lay  thick,  and  we  had  some  severe  frosts  for  a  week 
befbrc.  —  8cv/o/Mrjr  rusticola,     ChihwU,  near  XottiughaM,  Aug.  *M),  1830. 

Snakes  taking  the  IVatcr, —  Several  notices  having  appeared  in  your  Ma- 
gasine  relative  to  the  fact  of  snakes  occasionally  taking  the  water  (Vol.  I. 
p.  397.,  and  Vol.  III.  p. 450.),  I  beg  to  state  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common circumstance.  I  have  nnself  repeatedly  seen  u  snake,  on  being 
surprised,  take  to  the  water,  and  appear  (juite  at  home  in  that  elenu*nt, 
moTiiw  rapidly  through  it,  either  divmg  beneath  or  gliding  above  the  sur- 
five;  m  the  latter  case,  with  the  head  somewhat  erect.  1  apprihend  that 
this  reptile  will  take  the  water  for  security  on  being  surprised  (as  above 
stated),  or  for  convenience  to  transiK)rt  itself  from  one  side  to  the  other ; 
or,  periiaps,  occasionally  for  the  ssike  of  food.*     llenee  1  conclude  it  is, 


*  This  suggestion  seems  to  receive  sup[)ort  from  the  curious  fact,  com- 
municated by  your  correspondent  Mr.  Murniy,  of  an  udder  havhig  si-ized 
the  artiHcial  fly  of  an  angler. 
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that  we  Doe  aii  i  ipr laly  hem  of  ■■Jii  am^ka,  the 

diereM  in  dlii  cuuotij  mdhtibrf  ymrg  wfaiA  fciifwli  thatikjaeau  A 
■Miiu  01  nnnf,  wMhng  by  the  imp  ot  a  pic, 
wiiicJi,  OD  bdnp  afaraed,  ■■■MdMtd j  took  to 
Mog,  wiA  •  jitw  to  mwoid  i 
oae:  for  tbe  icficik  hod  ooc prooeeiied 
pflLe  WM  olMcnred  to  rtrike  i 
as  he  WM  leai  BO  more.  Tbat  ankcs  also 
and  pnj  i^mhi  fiiiiy  I  aai  awiuccd  to  befieve  firoai  the  laumutaBce  oi 
hofio^oaeeBivadffleeDaflBaH  saake  takes  oat  of  the  nicr,  with  a  voon^ 
pfte  scarce  half  avallowed  io  his  throaty  the  faa]^cr  portioa  of  the  firii  prv>> 
tmdme  out  of  the  soakers  mouth.  Both  the  Mwaab  were  dead ;  the  aBake, 
h  woud  appear,  hating  been  choked  in  coDsapoKe  of  the  sse  of  the  fish, 
which  was  ewideadj  too  large  to  admit  c€  bang  swallowed.  la  the  fore- 
going remarks  I  confine  mjsclf  entirdj  to  the  coMBuun  sperica,  Colabcr 
Mam.     ltm^9m,&c—W,T.Bm,    ABedey  Rrciory,  Sepi.W.  1830. 

Fcice  ofFuhe$. —  We  can  scarcely  deoT  the  fiKoltj  to  fish.  In  adifitioo 
to  what  Bfr.  Thompson  hn  remarked  ( VoL  IIL  p.  \47.\  I  mar  obsore, 
that,  when  the  herring  is  jost  caogfat  in  the  net,  and  brought  into  the  boat,  it 
otters  a  shrill  cry  like  a  moose;  and  I  have  often  heard  the  looe-cootiniied 
**  gniuUug,**  or  croalung,  of  the  gurnard  after  being  fineed  from  the  hook. — 
J,  Murray.     Carmariken^  April  2.  1830. 

Foreign  Insects,  —  Eirery  entomologist  most  hafl  with  pleasure  the  imfi- 
cations  of  the  spread  of  his  favourite  science,  aflbrded  by  the  great  mcreaae 
cf  Continental  msect  collectors  within  these  few  years.  On  a  late  excur- 
sion to  the  celebrated  Valley  of  Chamouni,  on  enterioig  the  apartment  of  two 
young  entomologists  my  companions,  soon  after  our  arrival,  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  them  surrounded  with  a  levee  of  m  Saioyard  boys^ 
fimn  the  a^  of  fifteen  down  to  that  of  eigbt,  each  with  a  large  collecting- 
box  fullof  insects  in  his  hands,  and  bargains  for  rare  Alpine  butterflies  and 
moths  rapidly  going  on.  What  I  could  not  at  first  comprehend  was,  how 
the  seller  and  buprer  had  so  soon  got  scent  of  each  other ;  but,  on  enouiry. 


they  must  be  papUitmitis.  These  boys 
sdl  in  the  course  of  the  year  many  thousand  insects^  partly  to  strangers  and 
partly  to  more  considersble  insect  dealers  of  maturer  age  on  the  spot,  with 
three  of  whom  we  subsequently  made  acquaintance,  and  purchased  many 
rarities  from  them.  One  of  these  insect  dealers  on  a  laiger  scale,  whom 
we  had  peviously  met  with  on  our  ioumey  from  Italy,  Biichel  Bossonoey, 
at  Martigni  in  the  Vallais,  told  us  that  he  hist  year  sold  7000  insects.  It 
IS  needless  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  this  new  traffic,  both  to  the  indi- 
vidiiaU  engaged  in  it  and  to  the  science  m  every  way.  ^{[^Inx  (DeilephiU) 
bipp^phacs,  formerly  sold  at  60  francs  each,  and  of  which  one  of  the  first- 
discovered  spedmens  was  sold  for  200  fiwics,  is  now  so  ploitifiil,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  numbers  collected  and  bred  by  the  peasants  all  along  the 
course  of  the  Arve,  where  ^ipp6phae  rfaamnoides  mms  in  profosion,  that 
a  specimen  costs  but  3  francs :  and  a  general  taste  for  the  science  is  spread 
bv  the  more  striking  Alpine  species,  such  as  Pam&aBius  Ap611o  and  CaK- 
cnrAma  alplna,  which  are  often  bought  for  their  beauty  by  travellers  who 
have  before  hardly  deigned  to  look  at  an  insect. 

The  above  reonrks  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  list  whkh  I  send, 
for  your  Magazine,  of  some  of  the  more  mteresting  species  of  Lepiddptera, 
which  can  be  furnished  by  M.  Pr^ost  Duval  of  Geneva,  a  in^y  respect- 
able entomolo^t,  who  also  sells  insects ;  whose  insects,  as  to  beauty  and 
prenaratk>n  of^he  q>ectmens,  especially  of  the  minyte  Tfneae  andT6rtriceB, 
•ml  nnaller  Colc6pte^^  are  the  nephu  ultra  o€perkctioni  and  whom  I  can 
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strongly  recommend^  at  sure  to  execute  any  commissiong  entrusted  to  hioiy 
in  the  most  exact  and  honourable  manner. 

Ftin  in  Aum 
of  Ftmoe.  Ftancs,  Frtnct. 

Chnixw  litioff        .       .  8       Hlpp&rehla  Bats^bs     .    -  8  Cal^ptra  thaUctri      .  -  7 

Vuukmkiu  PImi\nu          -  S              TPvfche  -  8  PlOcia  diT^rgens  .8 

Apiilto                       .1        LycKHifl  ThertCet       .  .  3              aln                      .  .  3 

lUitfb  C«Blhl«  .          .  S              06rdtu«          .  .  8  Amuhlprra  ipfctruni  .  8 

AiKfaBlf  AiMlMda        .  8              Hi^                  .  .  8  DeiMpbHa  hippiipbaet  .  3 

FUef                  .        .  1        PunU«  Kuph^no          .  .  8               Tcnieitflio         .  -  5 

Hlpv&iclila  St^gnr           -  4              Aui&nia  .  1^  MacrosliVflM  opnoth^ra  -  8 

CUa                     .      -  1               BUia  .1  Ermepia  pudVca        -  -  3 

A«llo          .          .    .  3        CblUu  Clcop!ltra  .  8              graUbM  -  3 

UatMm                     -  8              Pala*^                 -  -H            pUntiginii  .  J| 

Tidim       .          .        .  l|            Phlcombn^  .1}  Zygc^na  laTinduln     •  -  1 

Accte        .        .       .  8              Fhilumeikr           .  .  8|            InCifiiU  1| 


the  above,  M.  Prcvost  Duval  can  supply  upwards  of  GOO  species 
of  Lqiiddptera,  and  as  man^'  Coleoptera,  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  south  of 
Fnmce^  and  Germany,  at  pnccs  varying  from  1  to  15  francs  each,  according 
to  their  rarity,  of  all  which  he  will  send  lists  on  application.  His  address 
is,  M.  Auguate  Prevost  Duval,  Geneva.  —  IF.  S.  Geneva,  Aug.  27.  1830. 

A  kmmane  AfeiAod  of  depriving  ItutectSy  intended  for  Specimens,  of  Life, — 
In  a  bottle,  which  1  should  recommend  to  be  made  with  a  wide  moutn,  for 
the  purpose  of  more  easy  introduction  of  the  larger  species,  put  a  quantity 
of  common  smelling-salts.  In  a  few  minutes  ufler  the  insect  is  confined  in 
this  bottle  its  death  will  ensue.  — 7.  Reed,     Bridge  water,  Nov,  25.  1830. 

KU&ig  large  Intecis.  —  As  many  of  your  young  entomological  readers 
may  lum  found  equal  difficulty  with  myself  in  ascertaining  the  readiest 
method  of  killing  the  larger  moths  when  captured,  I  trust  you  will  excuse 
mv  troubling  you  with  the  following  remarks  for  insertion  in  your  excellent 
Bfagoiine.  In  the  Journal  of  a  Naturalitt,  prussic  acid  is  suggested;  but 
that  is  not  only  very  ex|)ensi\'c,  but  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  have  any 
dealings  with.  I  have  tried  hot  water,  steam,  hot  needles,  ether,  sulphur, 
•quafiwtis,  &c.,  but  found  none  so  decidedly  elective  as  oxalic  acid,  which 
I  thus  appl^ :  —  First  shape  a  nice  small  (]uill  into  the  fonn  of  a  very  sharp- 
pointed  blmd  pen  (i.  e.  a  pen  without  split) ;  then  seize  your  moth  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  between  the  wings  on  the  under  side,  holding  it  with  its 
head  towards  you,  firmly  but  with  as  little  pressure  as  |)ossiblc.  Then  dip 
your  pen-«luu>ed  quill  into  the  acid,  and  run  it  into  its  thorax,  iust  below 
the  head,  or  between  the  first  pair  of  legs ;  and,  after  two  or  three  quick 
uplications,  the  moth  will  be  found  perfectly  dead.  This  is  not  only 
the  most  humane  and  expeditious,  but  very  economical,  as  two-pence 
worth  of  acid  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  «ul>jects  to  fill  a  whole  cabi- 
net. As  I  am  writing  for  the  information  of  your  young  fiiends,  I  may  be 
excused  adding  that  oxalic  acid,  when  purchased  at  the  druggist's,  is  in  the 
fonn  of  crystals;  it  must,  therdbre,  be  reduced  toa  licpiid  by  a  little  water. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.^  An  Kntomotogicat  Amateur,     London,  JulyitX,  1H30. 

A  BatUe  of  Anl$. —  On  the  Kith  of  last  May,  1  was  walkmg  in  the  garden 
before  breakfiist,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  unusual  assem- 
blage of  ants  in  the  gravel-walk  ;  the  s[)ecies,  I  believe,  was  that  of  which 
Himer,  in  his  Hiitwy  of  Ants,  has  given  a  representation,  and  is  called  by  him 
#bmilca  fdaca.  On  a  closer  examination  1  found  they  were  fighting ;  they 
were  collected  in  groups  of  forty  or  fifty,  running  nipidlv  al)out,  and  then 
stopping  and  pulling  each  other  with  their  mandibles.  I'he  field  of  battle 
did  not  extend  over  a  surface  of  more  than  3  ft.  sqimre,  and  there  were 
probably  five  or  six  groups  all  eagerly  contending  with  each  other.  After 
watching  thejn  with  nuich  attention  for  about  half  an  hour,  1  was  called 
in  to  breakfast ;  and  ^n  returning,  after  a  hipse  of  twenty  minutes,  the 
battle  %ras  still  raging.  How  long  the  conflict  lasted  I  am  unable  to  say ; 
for  when  I  first  saw  them  they  evidently  hail  been  some  time  engaged  in 
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their  deadly  game,  and  I  was  compelled  to  leave  them  before  the  battle  was 
over.  I  however  visited  the  spot  again,  about  one  o'clock,  and  they  were 
then  busily  employed  in  remoring  iTieir  slain  comrades.  I  countetl  about 
thirty  dead  ants  on  the  field ;  more,  probably,  hail  fallen,  as  doubtless  many 
had  been  removed  before  my  return.  In  one  small  spot,  of  not  more  than 
an  inch  square,  seven  dead  ants  were  extended.  Their  couraee  is  very 
extraordinary ;  for  in  several  instances,  with  such  fiiry  and  obstmacy  had 
these  little  warriors  contended,  that  two  mieht  be  perceived  locked  in  each 
other's  embraces,  having  died  in  this  their  last  mortal  struggle.  We  have 
all  read  of  the  battles  of  ants,  but  as  br  as  my  enquiries  have  extended,  I 
believe  but  few  have  witnessed  thdr  combats.  I  have  obsfrved  ants  for 
many  years,  but,  with  this  exceptitH),  never  saw  any  thing  like  hostility 
among  them.  Some  of  your  readers  may  be  pleased  with  this  account 
from  an  cyc-witnc«s.     Your  constant  reader  —  6.     Jul^  10.  1630. 

A  iemiapAroditr 'Btnabj/x  aulremii. —  The  followine  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  which  we  have  recmed  from  M.  Prevost  Duval,  a  celebrated 
entomologist  of  Geneva,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page  by  a  much- 
valued  correspondent :  —  "  Mr.  S.  has  seen  in  my  collection  a  very  curious 
lepidopterous  insect;  it  is  a  hermaphrodite  itdmbpi  castrensis,  capturctl 
by  me  in  July,  18£9,  Having  reared  the  cateq)illar  with  a  number  of 
others  of  the  same  species,  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  the  same  box  an  indj- 

^^  vidual   presenting   distinctly   the   two   sexes. 

^^^  '"  ^^   Mot  wishing  to  deprive  it  of  life,  for  the  purr 

^1^^  ^  ^^^k  pose  of  examining  whether  the  sexual  organs 

^^^Bk    \  ^^^^^H  were  perfectly  developed,  I  left  it  as  it  was, 

^^^B^^J|^^^^^V  have  now  in  my  collection,  and  send  you  a 
^K^^^^^^^^^F  correct  drawingof  it  (^.26.)  for  your  Maga- 
^^^^^^^^I^^^^B      zine.   Nothavine  the  honour  of  being  ir 


Mth    the  Rev.  W.  Kirby,   you 

ilige  me  by  showing  the  drawins 

0  that  gentleman,  and  staling  to  him  that  I 


shall  be  h^py  to  enter  into  corresponden 
with  him,  and  to  exchange  the  lepidopterous  insects  of  Europe  for  those 
of  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  Augiuie  Frcnoit  liural, 
Mrmirc  de  la  SocUte  Ilelvitique  det  SiMncel  NatvreUet.  Geneva,  Sept,  7. 
1830." 

We  have  sent  the  original  letter  and  the  drawing  to  Mr.  Kirby.  —  Cvnd. 

Briniiyj:  anliqua.  —  Thia  moth,  said  by  Mr.  Samouclle  to  live  in  its  lurva 
state  on  the  oak,  I  have  never  seen  in  Its  larva  state  but  on  the  iHwnble. 
This  season  t  took  numbers  of  them  on  this  plant.  —  a.  Banuley,  Oct.  30. 
1829. 

Atliu  Moth.  —  It  is  stated  in  a  Madras  paper,  that  a  lai^  moth  was 
CBuijIit  at  Arracun,  incoiuring  Irom  tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded  wings 
10  inches.  Unc  in  my  cabinet  measures  upwards  of  B^  inches.  I  have 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  exquisite  drawings,  by  native 
artists  of  MalactB,  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  late  Oei.eral 
Taylor ;  they  scciii  portraits  of  the  originals.  Among  the  insects  arc  two 
fuc-sitniies  of  the  Atlas  moth  of  the  natural  size,  measuring  nW  inches. 
Now  it  should  be  remembered  that  tliese  were  rare  or  singuLu-  specimens. 
—  J.  Murmu,  Carmarlken,  April  2.  1830. 

Vi-lia  rivntorum  and  curreiu. —  It  is,  1  believe,  a  disputed  point  among 
entomologists  (see  Curliit  BtUUA  Enlomology,  vol.  i.  fol.  2b.J,  whether 
Vilia  ciirrens  Is  the  pupa  of  Ve.  rivuMrum.  This  point  is,  I  think,  incon- 
trovcrtibly  decided  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  15th  instant,  I  took  two  of  the 
Vc.  ci-rrcns  in  the  act  of  perpetuating  thmr  species.  1  aaw  no  difierence 
between  the  inuiu  and  female,  cxc^t  that  the  latter  was  larger  than  the 
fomier.  J  have  onl^  met  with  one  specimen  of  the  Ve.  rivuldrum  here. 
It  appears  to  me  quite  distinct.— ^4.  Wriglil.  Atkam  Bryati,  Yvrk,  Xov.  1830. 
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Jfydrafiliiliu  piccM. —  Sir,  I  am  of  opinion  thut  the  curiuus  floutiRg 
nc^t  i>r  the  Hj-ilruphiluii  plceun  (nee  SAaw,  p.  96.  vol.  vi.  i).  1.  London 
1806)  yields  in  intercut  to  none  figured  or  described 
in  the  Iraect  ArcAilccture  of  tlie  Library  of  £n- 
l<^uuning  Knowk-dge-  It  is  Tomicd  of  u  wcl>  or 
cose  uf  silk,  somewhat  circular  and  coniprcwK.-d. 
This  flouts  ut  nuiJoui  on  the  H^ter  (J!g.  21.),  nnd 
in  its  tiirni)>-shBpi»l  structure  repose  the  ova  of  the 
iiBcct.  From  this  floating  iicm,  the  larvEc.as  soon  as 
th=y  arc  exeluiled,  plunge  into  the  wniery  clement. 
The  dome  tcniiinutes  in  un  eloiiguted  proccsx,  much 
resciiiblint;  the  central  fibre  of  the  pnnriouKly  iianuxl 
root;  ond  while  the  cuse  itself  is  white,  the  horn 
is  more  dense,  nnd  of  n  hruwi)  colour.  I  see  Air. 
ltcnnie,tlii:  writer  ol' Imtfl  ArcbiltTfiirf,haa  honoured 
nie  with  u  notice,  but  eiTtuinly  eouelu.il  in  tcniis 
1  con  ueitlicr  udinin;  nor  approve.  In  the  second 
n  of  my  Rcimrekei  aad  Hirmarki  (almost,  from  its  novel  interest  nnd 
iuls,  a  new  work),  it  may  be  seen  that  the  writer,  in  echoing  Mr.  Blaek- 
wbII'i  opinion,  has  been  premature.  —  J.  Murray,  Feb,  1 8.  I S30. 

Sjiider  uf  Sniomon.  —  In  Vol.  I.  n,  375.  reftTtnce  is  made  to  Dr.  Scott's 
paper  on  the  scmomith  of  !$olomon,  the  originaJ 
of  which  I  have  [Jnce  read.  The  Hev.  Dr.  Harris, 
who,  in  his  Kaluml  H'utori/  of  llir  llililr,  has  given 
an  inti^rehling  article  on  this  .iiibjcct,  shows  the 
ahsurjity  of  translating  the  word  "siiiiler,"  and 
adopts  the  explanation  of  the  Icanieil  Iluthart, 
vue.  that  die  miiinul  alluded  to  was  a  small  lizunl. 
He  (piotes  Udluniits,  Pliny,  St.  Austin,  and  ^n- 
nini,  to  jiTove  the  great  abundance  of  these  reptiles 
in  the  huuses  of  the  EasU-m  coiuitrles.  —  J.  Jf. 
PliUmMiikia,  Aug.  IH'M). 

Spidir'n  »(*. — The  Ibllowing  di»gr.un  (/;?.»».), 
from  a  sketch  siip|iliei I  to  niebyufrieiul,illiistrutcs 
the  luhric  ctnistriicteil  by  some  siiecieH  of  Hpiiler 
(Mypx\ii  nvicidiiria?).  It  was  iHseovcrciI  in  th<! 
BriLEils,  in  the  hedges,  a  few  miles  from  Kio  Ja- 
neiro, on  the  road  to  the  gold  mines  of  Tijiici). 
The  structure  was  tniinjKtt-sliapcil,  fHTleetly  cir- 
cular, mid  three  fei't  in  Iciuith.  A  cvlindrii'al  intUery, 
two  inches  ill  diiiiiieter,  traverse:!  lliis  triiiicate<l 
cone  from  eiid  to  end,  nnd  jirc^LTicd  its  ecntral 
■      ■  -      ■   "  .■     ..     .         -   ',  the 
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nt  tlie  greatei 
ill  diiuncter. 

■n,-  ll-«l,r-S,,hl,-r.  —  The  samiten-rliytlie  in 
ditches  in  the  iiiinilli  cif  M:iy  niav  IreniiintK 
e  the  .lead  sh.lla  of  the  inarnh'siliiil  (I.J■lln!l■^ 
isCrin)  Hoiilin,^',  with  thur  mouths  iipwardi,  oi 

siiriiu.'c  uf  tlie  wiitor.     Niiw,  why  !-!i(iiiM  thi; 

I  the  chances' lire  ten  to  <nii-  thut  ii  ~\»'..-  I"  th, 
|lHiitomV     LLt  ihtiii   liL-  t.dii'ii,  ;.'!  I  iln'  r.-;iMii 

iittil    lij    a   wattT-sjiidiT    ( .(r;i 
its  Iwg  III'  e^s;    and  the  h 


.11,^  h^ba- 
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bitant  has  enclosed  the  mouth  of  the  shell  with  a  beautifiil  wd>,  so  that  it 
cannot  sink,  but  floats  on  the  sur&ce;  and  thus  the  precious  charge 
receives  the  vivifying  powers  of  the  sun,  and  is  hatched  into  life.  The 
natural  history  of  this  little  spider  is  extremely  interesting;  particularly  the 
mode  in  which  it  forms  its  web  under  the  water.  In  this  it  lives,  being 
surrounded  by  air  which  shines  through  the  water  with  a  silvery  lustre. 
See  Kirby  and  Spence,  and  some  recent  popular  works  on  natural  histor}% 

—  G.  M.    Lynn  Regis^  Dec.  1.  1830. 

Scoluttu  destructor  not  a  Deitroyer  of  healthy  Trees,  —  Sir,  Letter  A.  is 
a  repnnt  from  the  Cambridge  Chronicle:  letter  B.  is  a  ra>ly  I  prq>ared  to  it, 
but  which  the  editor,  wishing  to  give  time  to  Mr.  Deck's  experimental 
application  of  the  oil  of  tar,  declmed  to  insert.  Letter  C,  which  I  address 
to  you,  includes  my  subsequent  researches  on  the  subject.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

—  John  Denson^  sen,  *     Waterbeaeh,  near  Cambridge,  Sept,  9.  1830. 

[A.] 

Sir,  The  sudden  decay  of  some  of  the  elm  trees  in  front  of  Catherine 
Hall  having  much  exciter!  the  public  attention,  and  given  rise  to  a  variety 
of  erroneous  opinions  respectmg  its  cause,  1  am  induced  to  ofler  a  few 
remarks  upon  ttiis  subject  (the  result  of  personal  observation  and  experi- 
ment), as  It  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  all  who  possess  woodlands  and  oma^ 
mental  plantations.  It  appears  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cambridge,  that  when  the  roots  of  a  tree  penetrate  the  gault  or  blue  day, 
which  extends  over  a  large  portion  of  the  county,  and 'in  geological  posi- 
tion lies  immediately  below  the  chalk,  they  cease  to  derive  nourishment, 
and-  soon  perish ;  but  sufficient  satisfactory  evidence  not  having  becrn 
adduced  upon  this  point,  I  give  no  credit  to  the  hypothesis,  having  in 
repeated  instances  found  the  real  source  of  the  evil  to  proceed  from  the 
same  cause  as  in  the  trees  above  alluded  to,  as  well  as  in  some  which  have 
perished  in  the  plantations  of  Madingley  Park.  Their  death  has  been 
decidedly  occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  a  small  beetle,  of  the  genus  Scdlytus, 
and  of  the  species  emphatically  termed  destructor.  This  insect  penetrates 
the  bark  till  it  reaches  the  alburnum  or  soft  wood.  It  is  in  this  portion  of 
the  tree,  and  the  inner  bark  or  liber  continious  to  it,  that  the  vital  principle 
more  especially  resides;  and  here  the  temale  insect  works  her  way  for 
about  two  inches,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  in  her  progress 
deposits  numerous  ^ggs.  About  September  these  are  hatched  into  the 
grub  or  larva  state,  and  from  this  period  the  work  of  destruction  com- 
mences. The  young  grubs  eat  their  way  into  the  alburnum  and  liber,  at 
right  angles  to  the  channel  formed  by  the  parent  insect,  and  in  parallel  lines 
to  each  other's  progress.  Thus  very  considerable  patches  are  totally  de- 
prived of  vitality ;  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that,  when  a  tree  has 
numerous  wounds  of  this  nature  in  a  part  so  important  to  its  functions, 
the  circulation  of  its  sap  would  be  so  impeded  as  to  cause  its  immediate 
decay.  From  September  to  March,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark, 
the  iarvse  may  be  found  of  the  size  and  much  resembling  the  nut  mageot ; 
and  about  the  latter  end  of  May  the  perfect  insects  begin  to  make  tneir 
appearance.  These  soon  eat  their  way  through  the  bieurk,  and  in  June 
and  July  may  be  observed  busily  employed  in  preparing  to  deposit  a  fresh 
stock  of  eggs,  for  the  propagation  of  a  new  brood  of  grubs,  the  harbingers 
of  destruction  for  the  ensuing  year.  When  a  tree  has  perished,  they  no 
longer  lay  their  eggs  in  it,  but  proceed  to  those  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
(a  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  exemplified  in  their  ravages  at  Mading- 
ley), which  are  destroyed  with  greater  facility,  as  the  increase  of  the  species 

•  Author  of  A  Peasants  Voice  to  Landowners,  reviewed  in  the  Gardener*s 
Mftgastne  for  February,  1831.  — Cond, 
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is  very  rapid,  and  their  numbers  compensate  for  their  diminutive  sise, 
80^000  being  sometimes  found  in  a  single  tree. 

By  carefully  esumiining  the  bark  it  may  be  readily  ascertained  which  trees 
arc  mfected.  The  bark  will  appear  perforated  with  small  holes  in  various 
parts,  and  little  patches,  similar  to  fine  sawdust,  will  be  found  upon  its 
rough  Burfiice,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.     This  examination  should  take 

eice  whilst  the  insect  is  in  the  larva  state,  and,  if  the  evil  has  proceeded 
,  the  tree  should  be  immediately  cut  down,  and  every  portion  of  the 
baric  taken  off.  Even  thb  operation  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  enemy : . 
the  bark  must  be  burned.  But  where  the  tree  is  only  slu^htly  infected,  it 
may  be  done  over  with  the  oil  of  tar.  This,  as  1  have  found,  will  pene- 
trate the  bark,  and  destrov  all  the  lar\'x  lying  towards  the  surface.  April 
is  perhaps  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  this  operation,  as  the  perfect  insects 
are  then  workinc  their  way  towards  the  surface,  and  will  be  obliged  to  cat 
through  the  bark  freshly  imbrued  with  tlie  liquid.  Those  healthy  trees  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  infected,  which  it  is  a  particular  object  to  preserve,  ought 
likewise  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  process,  as  nn  effectual  preservative 
against  the  approiiches  of  the  insect.  It  hits  been  suggested  that  some 
mineral  poison,  as  corrosive  sublimate,  might  be  advantageously  niixcil 
with  the  oil  of  tar ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  tree  itself 
would  not  be  injured  by  such  an  ingredient :  the  experiment  has  been 
tried,  and  the  test  of  experience  will  alone  determine. 

Those  who  may  wish  for  further  information  respecting  the  form  and 
characters  of  this  insect  will  find  an  elal)orate  descrijition  of  it,  together 
with  an  admirable  figure,  given  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  his  Illuttrationt  of  Briiish 
EmiowKtfog^,  No.  11.  fig.  43.  There  is  also  an  able  paper  upon  its  habits, 
and  a  detailed  accoiuit  of  the  destruction  it  has  occasioned  among  the  elms 
in  St.  James*s  Park,  published  by  Mr.  M'Lcay  in  the  Edinburgh  Philotophi" 
eaiJournaly  1824,  p.  I2($.  Specunens  of  the  insect,  and  portions  of  the 
bark  exhibiting  its  very  curious  progress,  I  shall  l)e  happy  to  show,  in  illus- 
tration of  these  remarks,  which  are  with  deference  offered,  with  a  Wew  to 
excite  the  attention  of  those  interested,  and  to  provoke  further  enquiry 
into  this  highly  important  subject ;  and  I  am  more  especially  inclined  to  do 
■o,  as  the  pest  appears  to  be  widely  spreading  in  this  neighbourhood,  and, 
if  not  timely  checLed,  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  its  destructive  effects 
visible  in  some  of  the  ornamental  trees  in  the  justly'  admired  walks  of  the 
university ;  nor  will  this  fear  be  considered  imaginary  when  it  is  stated 
that  a  similar  insect,  a  few  years  since,  caused  such  devastation  in  the  Hartz 
Forest  in  Germany  as  threatened  to  suspend  the  mining  operations  of 
that  extensive  district.  —  /.  Deck.  Cambridge^  Nov,  6.  1827.  (Cambridge 
Ckromeie,  Nov.  9.  1827.) 

[B.] 
Th  Mr,  Deck,  on  the  Dccai/  of  the  Einut  in  Catherine  Hall  Grove. 


of  the  trees  mentioned  to  the  ravages  of  the  Sculytus  destructor.  The 
grounds  of  my  dissent  are  the  following :  — 

I.  My  cottage  stands  withm  a  few  poles  l)Oth  of  a  fine  elm  grove  and  a 
wheelwright's  timtx;r-vard,  and  although  thousands  of  the  Scolytiis  de- 
structor are  annually  datched  in  this  tnnber-yard,  no  healthy  tree  in  the 
contiffuous  erove  has  ever  been  injured  by  them. 

sTrhe  wheelwright  himself,  lUniiliar  enough  with  the  larvae  of  the  Sco- 
lytiis, although  not  by  tlii*se  names,  attests  that,  in  stripping  the- bark  off 
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very  recently  felled  healthj  trees,  whicb»  though  not  a  usual  practice,  he 
has  sometimes  occasion  to  do,  he  has  never  found  any  of  these  larvae. 

3.  Wounds  made  in  a  healthy  tree,  equal  to  those  made  by  the  pregnant 
Scdlyti  eadiv  their  way  in  to  deposit  their  eggs,  will  be  healed  in  a  fdngle 
summer;  and  as  the  8c61yti  perforate  in  Jane  or  July,  when  the  sap, 
doubtless,  is  in  full  circulation,  I  have  scarce  a  doubt  that  these  perfora- 
tions would  be  filled  up  as  fast  as  they  would  be  made,  and  the  insects 
themselves  drowned  for  their  temerity. 

4.  Supposing  it  possible  for  a  healthy  tree  to  be  suddenly  killed  by  the 
perforations  of  these  little  insects,  that  tree  would,  as  a  last  efibrt,  emit 
orom  its  roots  numerous  suckers  or  shoots ;  and  this  process  would  be 
effected  with  such  a  vigour  and  tenaciousness  of  life,  as  to  defy  even  the 
pebbly  pavement  of  Catherine  Hall  grove  to  resist  it :  but  no  such  emission 
of  suckers  has  appeared. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  exonerate  the  Sc61}tus  destructor  of 
the  heavy  charge  you  prefer  against  it ;  and  to  assume  that  it  is  guiltless  not 
only  of  the  d^th  of  tne  Catherine  Hall  trees,  but  also  of  every  other  tree. 

The  death  and  disease  of  the  Catherine  Hall  trees  I  impute  to  their 
insulated  condition.  The  grove  is  bounded  along  one  side  by  the  founda- 
tion of  a  wall,  and  a  pavcKl  walk  beyond  this  wall ;  at  each  end  by  the 
foundations  of  houses ;  and  by  the  flag  and  pebble  pavement  of  the  public 
street  on  the  remaining  side ;  and  further  by  a  pebble  pavement  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  grove  between  the  trees  themselves.  So  that,  besides 
the  confinement,  and  possibly  drought,  inflicted  on  their  roots,  a  perpetual 
trampling  is  induced  over  them,  and  the  cheering  influence  of  the  sun*s 
rays  almost  totally  excluded  from  them. 

As  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Sc61ytus  in  these  trees,  I  consider  it  but  as 
one  instance,  in  addition  to  many  others  already  known  (and  multitudes 
have  yet  to  be  discovered),  of  an  economy  surpassing  admiration  which 
obtains  in  nature,  and  while  it  admits  the  disoi^ganisation  of  beings,  provides 
at  the  same  time  for  their  transmuted  reorganisation,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  appropriate  agents.  Putrescent  flesh  (the  decomposing  organs  of 
animals),  by  tne  intervention  of  carnivorous  animals  and  msects,  is  again 
animated,  again  modified  into  organs,  form,  and  consciousness.  So,  in  the 
next  lower  world  of  nature, 

**  See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain," 

as  the  dying  elms  sustain  the  Scdlytus ;  and  the  revivification  of  dying  elms 
through  the  agency  of  the  Sc61ytus  I  take  to  be  analogous  to  the  reorgan- 
isation of  animal  remains  by  the  agency  of  the  flesh  fly. 

On  my  belief  in  this  view  I  assume  that  whatever  elm  or  other  tree  is 
found  to  be  attacked  by  Scolyti  will  exhibit  proofs  of  ha\ing  been  fatally 
diseased,  either  wholly  or  in  the  part  attacked,  previously  to  the  date  of 
their  attack.  That  appearances  are  against  this  assumption  1  readily  admit, 
but  on  close  research  they  will  be  found  to  be  appearances  only.  Healthy 
trees  felled  in  winter  will,  not  unfrequeutly,  through  the  resources  of  sap 
and  vitality  contained  in  their  vessels,  emit  from  their  bark,  through  the 
spring  ancl  summer  succeeding,  buds  and  leaves,  and  even  feeble  twigs. 
In  like  manner,  standing  trees,  although  affected  with  a  dbeasc  so  mortal, 
that 

**  No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  them  good,*' 

will  not  unfrcqucntly  exhibit  verdure  and  other  signs  of  life  and  vegetation 
for  a  season  or  two  before  they  actually  expire.  We  even  occasionally 
witness  instances  of  trees  growmg  freely  in  one  limb  while  dyin^  in  an- 
other. It  is  these  dying  branches  or  dying  trees  that  are  the  peculmr  food 
of  the  larvae  of  the  Sc^lytus,  and  therefore  the  nidi  into  which  the  prescient 
mother  takes  care  to  insert  her  eggs,  that,  when  her  offspring  shall  awake 
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to  lUe,  Aey  may  be  lurrounded  with  tho  means  of  nistenancp.  Ilie 
prrfotmtiofu  maile  hy  the  pre^ant  Scoljlus  in  cflWtiiu;  Iicr  ingrcBS  arc 
perferined,  u  I  believe,  a  iihort  time  iircvioun  to  the  death  of  ihc  part  per- 
(brated;  andbecaiue  we  no  not  aeeV.  the  causL-  of  death  until  thai  diect  has 
remilted,  ud  in  doin|^  so  find  the  8c6lytus  alreuily  in  posaCK^iiiin  of  the 
port,  we  hn'c  too  haMtity  stipmatiaetl  this  insect  as  the  canst:  of  the  death 
and  diiiensc  we  witnetis.  The  Sci^lnus,  in  it«  very  tiHicc  and  instincts,  is 
the  conconiiraDt  of  death  and  disease,  but  ever  an  a  consujuence,  never  as 

While,  houner,  I  so  zealously  contend  that  the  ^>ciilyttis  never  pcifo- 
ratea  a  healthy  living  tree,  1  have  the  pleasure  fully  li>  ujnve  Hitli  you  that 
it  will  never  ptrforBte  an  iilisolntelv  dead  one.  1  take  the  ScuKtus  to  lie 
the  fint  a^-nt  in  the  process  ot'  trunsniiitatioii.  By  the  time  its  larva.' 
neape  in  d  winEed  itati-  t'roin  the  part  into  which  they  were  introduced  in 
the  cp£  ilate,  that  part  is  wholly  dcu>l,  and  in  never  agtuu  perliiratcd  by 
the  iicolytuH.  Then  succeed  other  tribes  »f  inHeelH  to  expedite  the  process 
ul  (leconinosition  ur  tmnsinutution ;  und,  iiller  a  siericM  of  species  liiiv<! 
perrormctl  this  uflicc,thc  latter  of  theM:lH.-couietliciusclveE  tlietuod  of  .fco- 
InpvndrK  and  other  carnivorous  inncits. 

Let  ns,  then,  discard  our  amin-JuniHiou^  nor  lon;:cr  impU|in  the  Seulytiis, 
luthcrto  mistakenly  called  destructor,  ns  thi.-  lawless  duitroyer  ofsvlviiii 
magnificence,  but,  deviHUi"  for  it  some  more  suilulite  epithet,  l>ehc>ld  lienv 
alter  its  joyous  revdiinpi  with  syiiijiuthctic  pleasure,  or  iit  k-ust  witli  indif- 


—  Juliii  DciUUH,  I 


thanking  you  for  imluc 
opiiiiona.  I  aoi,  fjir,  vi 
bridge,  JaH^  IM8. 

[<■.] 
9ir,  Piirsuandy  to  writing  letter  U,  I  hud  recourse  In  cxperiniciit  to 
confirm  or  dia[>r6ve  the  opinions  there  ailraiu'cil.  1  Kelectcd,  the  same 
H|)riiij:,  in  my  own  garden,  a  hculthy 
youn^'  elm,  idiout  It*  ft.  high  niid  1  It. 
diameter  nl  the  surfiiec  of  the  (.Tound. 
At  about  Join,  u])  the  stem,  thiit  is, at 
b(^,i<J.),l  cut  out  completely  round 
the  stein  a  liuiiil  or  ring  of  Imrk,  alioiit 
+1  n.  bma<l,  expiitin^  hy  this  Hct  tii 
intcri'i'])t  the  [lussiiite  of  tile  ^!l|l  to  r  il, 
—  il  and  thence  to  have  c  il  in  n  duly  dis- 
eased und  i>ui'nlyM-d  stiite,  to  In:  per* 
loriited  by  the  Sciilytus  in  June  or  July ; 
while,  hy  rutiiiniiu;  a  ulii'e,  mid  in  a 
f^i-owing  litule,  i  nliuidd  he  able  to  wit- 
nuss  whether  the  iiuwet  woiihl  attucl: 
the  live  purt  also  <ir  nut.  (juice  con- 
trary til  my  exjH-ctotion,  c  (/  (tlie  tree 
hud  been  de|inved  of  itr.  head  when  I 
^.  adopted  it  for  ntr  experiment  >i'mitled 
side  shuiilN,  uiit)  urcw  uk  freely  through 
the  seasons  of  growth,  liulli  of  [H'iH 
and  IHijIt;  u-tn  itself, mincing indciil on 
,    diirercnce  eithtT  from  n  or  other  elms 


in  Junei/wu  eiiilat  6y  ScifyH,  perforated  in  many  placrt,  inui,/i 
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llxn  depoiiled,  now,  September  9.,  Icemt  talk  larva,  >MU  a  be  did  not  m  jine 
receive  a  tingle  perjhralum,  ami  noio  dori  boI  contaii  a  tingle  larBa  ! 

This  reaiitt  BaOafiea  my  mind  that  the  SciSlj^us  destructor  is  altogether 
guiltless  of  causing  the  death  of  healthy  growing  trees.  Those  who  may 
agree  with  me  will  discover  unuiher  instance  of  the  bannonies  of  nature,  in 
theseaBon  at  which  the  Sci^lylus  commences  perforating,  for  the  puipose  of 
depositilig  its  eggs.  This  seuton  is  June  or  July;  and  by  June  or  July  the 
processes  of  vegetation  for  the  year  have  always  determined  and  distinguished 
the  healthy  growing  trees  from  the  sickly  anil  the  dying,  and  have  thus 
demonstrated  to  the  Scdiytus  the  materials  most  appropriate  for  hatching, 
nourishing,  and  developing  her  offipring.  I  have  seen  insects  much  like  the 
Sc6lytuB  destructor  in  ilie  bark  o*  spruce  iir,  and  in  that  of  the  ash  and 
other  trees.  The  track  made  by  the  insect  which  lays  its  e^^  in  ash  bnrii 
is  always  horizontal,  that  is,  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  s 
(j%-3l-/>,  and  larger  than  that  made  by  the  Sculytus  desi 


1  TMy. 

lar,  that  k,  p»rullcl  to  i 
of  place  here,  1  must  n 
Deck,  as  a  preserratire,  t 


lirL'ctiiin  of  thtstom  olthe  trtt.  '  Alfhough  out 
imit  to  remark  that  the  oil  of  tar,  ajiplied  b^  Mr. 
the  Catherine  Hall  trees,  proved  uiefficocutus. 


round,  being  £0  in.  in  circumference,  while  the  part  immediutely  below  6  u 
but  82  in.;  this  diAerence  is  the  result  of  three  seasons' growth.  The  part 
projecdw  over  A  exhibits,  on  its  lower  side,  short  pendulous  grunulnreKcre- 
scences,  like  incipient  roots  (i^.  89.  £);  and  two  queries  have  arisen  in  ray 
mind  respecting  it ;  one,  wheuicr  this  gibbous  projection  is  not  partly  owing 
to  nutrunent  absorbed  into  this  newly  formed  part  Irom  the  atmosphere;  the 
other,  whether  the  rootJike  excrescences  might  not,  by  the  application  of 
a  body  of  moist  soil  about  them,  bnve  been  developed  into  actual  Md 
elective  roots,  in  the  manner  that  any  rutting  or  layer  forms  roots,  and 
becomes  a  distinct  plant.  I  am.  Sir,  Sec.  —  J.  Denton,  ten.  Waterbench, 
near  Cambridge,  Sept,  9.  1830. 

In  our  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  pp.37S— 383.  will  be  found  an  interesuiig 
article  on  the  chaises  against  the  ScfJIylus.andin  our  remarks  appended  to 
ihnt  nnit-le  we  shall  be  found  oFour  correxpnTtdent's  opinion.     ThepreseM 
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time  is  a  moit  digible  one  for  all  penons  who  doubt  the  accuracy  of  iiw 
ooDclmions  to  repeat  his  experiment. —  Cond. 

T%e  Crab  and  Ae  Oytter.  —  An  amusing  and  instructive  coirespondent  in 
your  Magaiine  (Vol.  II.  p.  149. )>  quoting  CSarreri  Gerodli,  says,  that  the 
oran  otany  (iSfmia  iS&tyrus)  feeds  on  a  lai^e  species  of  oyster,  and  that, 
fearful  of  mserting  his  paws  between  the  open  valves,  lest  the  oyster  should 
dose  and  crush  them,  he  first  places  a  tolerably  large  stone  within  the 
shell,  and  then  drags  out  hb  victim  with  safety.  Now  the  oran  otang  is 
one  of  those  animals  to  which  Locke  would  have  allowed  a  certain  degree 
of  reason,  from  the  superioritv  of  their  instincts ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  crab  (G&ncer  Psffurus),  which  has  generally  been  considered  so  much 
lower  in  the  scale  of  animated  beings,  but  which,  from  j;ood  authority,  is 
said  to  make  use  of  the  very  same  contrivance  to  accomphsh  the  same  end  ? 
The  oyster-dredgers  on  this  coast  will  tell  you  that  one  of  their  greatest 
enemies  is  the  mb ;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  an  old  dredger,  that  he 
had  with  his  own  eyes,  more  than  once,  seen  the  crab  take  a  stone  in  his 
claw,  and  insert  it  between  the  opened  valves  of  the  oyster  ((/strca  edulis) 
before  he  ventured  to  seize  upon  his  prey.  Another  man  asserted  that, 
ahhough  he  had  never  detected  the  crab  in  the  act,  he  had  frequently 
found  a  stone  placed  between  the  emptied  shells  of  the  oyster.  Surely 
this  must  be  something  more  than  mere  instinct,  if  instinct  be,  as  it  has 
been  defined,  ^  A  determination  given  by  Almighty  Wisdom  to  the  mind  of 
the  bmte^  to  act  in  such  or  such  a  way,  upon  such  or  such  an  occasion, 
wilhiml  mtelligence,  without  knowledge  of  good  or  ill,  or  without  knowing 
for  iHMt  end  or  purpose  he  acts."  —  G,  M,    Lynn  Rcgu,  Dec,  1.  1830. 


Art.  II.     Botany. 

ASMORmos  by  the  Roots  of  Plants.  —In  the  Btdletin  Unipirsely  M.  Weig- 
■nn  hai  cluurged  me  with  dfenying  the  power  of  absorption  to  the  roots, 
and  hai  mentioned  a  numerous  sencs  of  experiments  in  refutation  of  this 
anppoaed  opinion  of  mine.  Now,  M.  Weigmann  has  all  the  time  been 
<yfc*"y  with  a  phantom  of  his  own  creation.  Al)out  twelve  years  ago  I 
ande  aome  experiments  on  the  fibres  of  bulbous  roots  grown  in  distilled 
water,  such  as  the  hyacinth,  Persian  iris,  and  narcissus,  and  found  that 
audi  water  was  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  though  altogether  ex- 
duded  from  atmospheric  air.  All  the  inference  that  I  drew  thence  was 
merdy  this,  that  though  the  roots  might  absorb  the  requisite  vegetable 
pabulum,  it  was  evident  that  carbonic  acid  gas  was  also  excreted,  and  a 
doable  current  moving  in  the  same  channel  is  a  phcnoiiienon  by  no  means 
incompatible.  Even  Dutrochet's  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is 
incomplete  without  it;  for,  what  becomes  of  the  elaborated  excess?  — 
There  are  ^gesta  in  the  plant  as  well  as  in  the  animal.  About  two  years  ago 
I  put  into  the  hands  of  my  friend  P.  Neill,  Esq.,  a  communication  detailing 
a  multitude  of  experiments  on  vegetation,  witn  the  effects  of  solutions  of 
lend,  arsenic,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  &c.,  with  their  several  fatal  results, 
and  the  apedfic  periods  of  time  in  which  vegetation  was  extinguished.  I 
there  prove  what  has  Ixxm  with  M.  Weigmann  a  work  of  tuperrrttgatlon.  The 
respective  poisons  were  found  in  the  stems,  &c.,  of*^the  plant  by  careful 
analysis.  I  requested  Mr.  Neill  to  present  that  paper  either  to  the  Memoirs 
of  tie  CaledonkiH  Hortictdtnral  Society  or  the  Transactions  of  the  IVcmenan 
Soeieta^  and  presume  it  has  been  published  long  ago.  In  that  paper  I  oien- 
tionea  having  repeated  the  late  8.  Tennnnt^s  celebrated  expcmnent  with 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  but  with  ver^'  different  results,  since  vegrtation  did 
take  ftaeCf  a  fact  of  imiiiense  importance  to  the  agricultural  interest.  On 
mentioning  this  circumstance  to  Professor  Jameson,  he  told  me,  in  corro- 
boration of  my  views,  that  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso  were  in 
the  constant  nabit  of  using  magncsian  limestone  as  manure,  and  found  it  »s 
good  aa  any  other  — .7.  Murray,     Car  marl  hen  ^  April  i,  WMh 
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PART  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     Natural  HiMmry  in  London. 

The  Zoological  Society  have  commenced  printing  abstracts  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, in  an  octavo  form,  for  distribution  among  the  fellows,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Geological  Society.  The  first  of  these  papers,  of  sixteen 
pages,  now  before  us,  commences  with  November  the  9tn,  and  terminates 
witli  the  sitting  of  December  the  14th,  1830. 

On  Nov,  9.  Extracts  from  the  Aiitnttet  of  Covncil^Jtdy  21.  were  read,  as 
follows :  — **  On  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  the 
Society,  b^  cultivating  an  extensive  correspondence  on  subjects  of  Natural 
History ;  it  was  resolved,  that  a  committee  be  appointetl,  to  be  entitled 
'  The  Committee  of  Science  and  Correspondence,*  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  and  discussii^  questions  and  experiments  in  animal  physiology, 
of  exchanging  communications  with  the  corresponding  members  of  £e 
Society,  of  promoting  the  importation  of  rare  and  us^l  animals,  and  of 
receiving  and  prepanng  reports  upon  matters  connected  with  zoology. 
That  the  Committee  be  re(][uested,  in  the  first  instance,  to  prepare  a  report 
upon  the  animals,  for  the  unportation  of  which  it  is  most  desirable  that 
the  Council  should  take  measures,  whether  for  purposes  of  utility  or  exhi- 
bition, under  the  heads  of  the  several  countries  m  which  they  are  pro- 
duced; and  pointing  out  the  means  which  should  be  taken  for  their 
preservation,  either  on  the  passage  or  after  their  arrival ;  and,  secondly,  to 
obtain  all  information  possible  upon  the  subject  of  the  importation  and 
breeding  of  fish." 

On  Oct,  6.  "  it  was  ordered,  that  the  Committee  of  Science,  nominated 
at  the  Council  of  the  21st  of  July,  should  be  requested  to  meet  at  the 
Society's  rooms,  at  eight  o'clock  on  Tuesday  the  9th  of  November,  and 
on  every  subseauent  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month.  It  was 
also  resolved,  tnat  the  Committee  should  have  power  to  add  to  their 
numbers ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Council  should  be  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee." 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Council^  Nov.  4.  1830.  "  It  has  been 
objected  to  the  Council,  that  but  little  of  their  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  advancement  of  zoological  science;  and  the  apology  which  they 
have  to  offer  is,  that  their  time  has  been  necessarily  devoted  to  the  very  com- 
plicated and  extensive  arrangements  under  which  the  formation  of  their 
present  establishments  has  been  begun  and  accomplished.  They  have 
latterly  been  particularly  anxious  to  place  the  responsibility  of  detail  upon 
their  salaried  officers,  so  that  their  own  time  may  be  pnncipally  applied 
to  more  general  superintendence,  and  particularly  to  the  encouragement 
of  scientific  researches :  they  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  establish 
mcedngs  of  such  members  of  the  Society  as  have  principally  applied 
themselves  to  science;  at  which,  communications  upon  zoological  suojects 
may  be  received  and  discussed,  and  occasional  selections  made  for  the 
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puq)08e  of  publication.  They  propose  from  time  to  time  to  publish,  in  the 
cheapest  form^  an  abstract  from  tJie  most  interesting  of  these  communi- 
cations ;  and  they  trust  that  the  first  of  these  papers  will  be  ready  for 
cieliver>'  on  the  first  of  Januar}-,  1831.  They  further  propose  that  these 
meetings  shall  take  place  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  in  every 
month;  and  they  have  invited,  for  the  9th  of  November  next,  such 
members  of  the  Society  as  appeared  likely,  from  their  scientific  pursuits, 
to  take  an  interest  in  their  views. 

**  The  Council  have  moreover  suggested  tliat  letters  be  sent  to  the 
superintendents  of  the  principal  menageries  in  Europe,  viz.  at  Paris, 
Leyden,  Munich,  Vienna,  Madrid,  &c.,  proposing  mutual  communication 
of  all  obsen'ations  upon  these  matters,  und  an  occasional  interchange  of 
such  animals  as  may  be  most  easily  produced  or  imported  in  each  country. 
They  have  also  proposed  that  circulars  be  atldresscd  to  the  corresponding 
members  of  the  Society,  requesting  [larticular  information  upon  such  facts 
of  natural  history  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  investigate  at  each  place :  and 
they  further  propose  that  a  prize  be  offered  for  the  essay  which  shall 
contain  the  best  and  most  extensive  practical  knowledge  ui)on  the  imi>ort- 
ation  and  domestication  of  foreign  animals  in  thi^i  and  other  countries." 

The  chairman  concluded  his  address  by  calling  on  the  members,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  to  forward  the  views  of  the  Council,  by  com- 
municating such  facts  as  might  tend  to  the  ailvancement  of  zoological 
science. 

A  Zoological  Garden  on  t/ie  Surrey  xidc  of  London, — On  January  25th,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  zoological  institution  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
metropolis,  similar  to  the  one  already  existing  in  the  Kcgcnt's  Park. 
It  was  stated  that  10,000/.  would  be  required  to  carry  into  execution  the 
objects  of  the  meeting;  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  expenses  of  j)ur- 
chasing  animals,  laying  out  the  ground,  buildings,  &c-,  would  fall  within 
that  sum.  The  money  was  proposed  to  be  raised  by  400  debentures  of 
85/.  each ;  the  annual  subscrn)tions  and  the  admission  money  received 
at  the  doors  to  form  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  interest.  Rcsolutionsy 
declaring  the  exiiediency  of  forming  a  Zoolc^cal  Society,  and  .stating  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  managed,  having  passed,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  the  above-mentioned  objects  into  effect.  {Ejcaniiner, 
January  30.  1831.) 

We  are  much  gratified  to  see  this  attempt  to  elicit  a  taste  which  is 
inherent  in  all  mankind,  and  only  reijuircs  to  be  culled  forth  by  such 
establishments,  and  by  a  little  instruction  in  the  ditlcrent  departments  of 
natural  history  at  school.  As  London  increases  in  extent,  and  us  society 
improves  in  knowledge  and  comforts,  institutions  uf  this  kind  will  arise  oil 
round  the  suburbs ;  or  nither  they  will  be  distributed  at  such  distances  as 
to  be  within  access  of  all,  perhaps  something  in  the  inunner  suggested  by 
us  in  our  prospective  plan  for  establishing  breathing  and  recreutive  zones. 
(Card,  Mag.f  vol.  v.  p.  G8G.)  A  botanic  garden  wils  lately  in  conteiii- 
ulation  at  Islington ;  one  vnii  probably  soon  be  arranged  north  uf  the 
Regent's  Park ;  and  a  mixed  garden  *of  botany  and  festivity,  the  Panliar- 
monicon  Garden,  is  actually  established  (Ciard,  Mag,,  vol.  vi.  p.  4-77.)  at 
Bttttlcbridge.  —  Cond. 


Art.  II.     Natural  History  in  the  EitgUsh  Cotmties. 

IIiTiiKRTo  the  counties  in  this  urticle  have  been  arranged  gcographioalU, 
following  the  order  of  the  <'ircuit  Courts,  as  in  the  Statistics  of  the  Ennt- 
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dcpadku  of  Oardenmg  and  Agriculture;  with  the  present  Volume  we  com- 
mence an  alphabetical  arrangement,  thinking  it  will  admit  of  more  con- 
venient reference,  during  the  publication  of  the  successive  Numbers  which 
form  the  Volume.  When  the  Volume  is  completed,  the  counties  can  be 
easily  referred  to  from  the  General  Index. 

Bedford. 

A  General  Library  and  Muteumfor  the  County  of  Bedford  are  establishing 
here ;  and  though  the  museum  is  jet  in  its  inmncy,  it  contains  several 
hundred  specimens  of  fossils,  shells,  birds,  insects,  and  v^tables.  Our 
curator,  T.  M.  Nash,  Esq.,  may  probably  very  shortly  furnish  you  with  an 
account  of  some  of  the  most  rare  local  productions.  —  jr.  H,  W,  Bedfordy 
Jan,  12.  1831. 

Meteor,  —  On  Fridav,  the  10th  instant,  at  8  p.  m.,  a  most  beautiful 
meteor  appeared  just  below  Benetnasch,  in  Ursa  Major,  and  took  a  westerly 
direction,  the  wind  blowing  strong  from  the  west.  It  appeared  about  4  in. 
in  diameter,  and  was  of  a  very  brilliant  blue,  which  gradually  faded  into  a 
yellowish  green  as  it  descended :  it  disappeared  about  10^  above  the  hori- 
zon. Its  train  was  about  6**  in  length,  and  appeared  to  be  composed  of 
distinct  sparks  of  white  light.  It  continued  upwards  of  three  seconds.  — 
W.  H,  White.     Bedford,  Dec.  14.  1830. 

Aurora  BoreaUs,  seen  four  successive  nights  at  Bedford,  lat.  52^  8^  48^' 
N.  long.  2f  49''  £.  —  On  Saturday,  the  1 1th  inst.,  about  6  p.m.,  a  very  bright 
aurora  appeared,  which  extended  from  N.W.  to  N.  by  E.,  and  had  greatlv 
the  appearance  of  strong  twilight.  The  arc  increased  towards  the  east  till 
about  1 1  oVlock,  emitting  at  intervals  some  very  thin  columns,  or  rather 
flashes,  of  white  light ;  wind  N.W. ;  freezing  hard.  Soon  after  1 1  o'clock 
there  arose  several  wide  columns  of  red  light,  extending  from  the  masinetic 
north  almost  to  the  east.  These  were  followed,  at  short  intervali,  by 
others ;  and  so  varied  were  they,  both  as  to  their  magnitude  and  situation, 
that  the  whole  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  globe  seemed  like  one  dreadful 
conflagration.  Some  of  the  columns  reached  the  pole  star,  and  appeared 
as  if  tipped  with  black  smoke.  Such,  in  fact,  was  their  appearance,  that 
several  persons  felt  assured  that  the  incendiaries  had  been  exercising  their 
midnight  deeds  in  several  places  at  the  same  time.  During  the  most  mag- 
nificent appearance,  a  in  Lyra  appeared  near  the  horizon,  calmly  twinklmg 
in  a  clear  twilight,  while  all  the  stars  above  were  enveloped  in  red  flames. 
Just  before  the  red  flames  emanated,  a  meteor  fell  perpendicularly  towards 
the  earth,  just  below  fi  in  Ursa  Major :  its  train  was  very  short,  and  it 
did  not  continue  more  than  two  seconds.  Several  other  small  meteors  fell 
during  the  evening  near  the  Twins,  and  one  in  the  west.  On  Sunday,  the 
wind  blew  a  strong  gale  firom  the  N.W.  and  was  piercingly  cold.  The 
evening  closed  in  with  an  aurora  which  afforded  a  powerful  light,  with  very 
slkht  coruscations,  till  half-past  10  o'clock,  when  an  appearance  altogether 
diferent  from  that  of  the  preceding  evening,  but  not  less  beautiful,  presented 
Itself.  Wind  blowing  gently  from  the  west.  In  the  N.W.  rose  huge  masses 
(if  I  may  so  term  them)  of  clear  white  light,  which  sailed  majestically 
along  the  horizon  to  the  N.,  and  some  of  them  to  N.N.E.,  where  they 
burst  forth  into  thick  white  columns  of  various  breadths,  which  reached 
above  Ursa  Major.  These  masses  followed  each  other  at  short  intervals, 
and  continued  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the  aurora  gradually 
assOmed  its  calm  twilight  appearance,  and  as  gradually  vanished.  On  the 
two  following  evenings  the  aurora  presented  uie  appearance  of  the  early 
dawn  of  a  summer's  morning.  —  IV,  H,  White.  Bedford,  January  16, 
1831. 
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Cornwall. 

Lut  of  nre  Plimti  found  in  the.  Neighbourhood  of  Penzance,  —  Sir,  The 
conntv  of  Cornwall  bciqg  the  most  western  port  of  the  island,  possessing 
eonsiderable  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  and  containing,  moreoyer, 
very  extensive  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  almost  in  a  primitive  state  of 
nature,  may  be  expected  to  afford  some  corresponding  peculiarities  in  its 
native  flora.  The  following  list  of  rare  plants,  which  I  observed  during  a 
residence  of  some  months  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance,  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  your  readers.  In  offering  it,  how- 
ever,  to  your  notice,  I  be^  to  state  that  I  entirely  agree  with  several  of 
your  correspondents,  that,  m  some  of  the  lists  of  rare  plants  forwarded  to 
vou  for  insotion  in  vour  Magazine,  articles  of  very  common  occurrence 
have  been  occasionally  introduced,  and  such  as  have  no  claim  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  rarities ;  and,  perhaps,  I  have  not  myself  been  altogether  free 
firom  the  fiuilt  complained  of.  I  prombe,  therefore,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion»  that  the  list  snail  be  more  select,  and,  accordingly,  shall  not  include 
in  it  many  plants  which  yet  might  not  improperly  be  ranked  ir^er  rariorcs : 
such,  for  instance,  as  iHe^ttia  spiralis,  C/rchis  p}Tamid^lis,  /'ierb^scum 
D^gnim,  An^mium  Olus^trum,  Osmunda  regalis,  &c.  I  have  also  excluded 
manj  maritwie  plants,  such  as  Glaucium  fluvum,  Convolvulus  Soldanella, 
SrfDaam  maritimum,  CYithmum  maritiroum,  Erodium  maHtimum,  ^^ster 
TVmdUum,  &c. 

To  those  plants  which  I  have  never  happened  to  have  met  with  in  a 
natiTe  state,  except  in  the  county  of  Comwull,  a  double  asterisk  is  affixed, 

Flimileala  luitinlea.    Boss  near  Fenianre.  Aiimox  sanguineus    Gultral. 

IftncuBtrla  vulgMk  Between  Boaemorran  and  Ai\»ma  Damaiibnium.    Between  Peniance  and 

Kfmgifc  Maraiion. 

••FUucoia  Dictylon.  Beach  between  Penzance  «*  AV'ica  vh^an*.  Xear  the  LizanI,  Soap  Rock, 

and  Maimalon.  Kinancc  Cove,  and   between  Kelaton  and 


••  JHa  nAnor.  Com  8c1df  between  Ludgvan  Miillyon  (xever:  J  trjrietic*  in  colour). 

mad  Oulval;  plenUfUllr.  Sanonftria  otfliinaliii.  St.  Lcvan,  I'resco  Ulami, 

••JT'saeiim  flUf&nne.    Ilanh  between  Pen  Scilly. 

nnee  and  Maraiion.  Silciie  ttnglicA.     Cum  ficldii  (very  common), 

ilBctatea  oflcinklia.    St  Ires.  Soilly  litlandn. 


MoUtbanki  in  the  neigh.  Arcn&ria  vcma.    Kinancc  Cove. 

bourboodofpRuanoe.&c.,  Sciily  I»Iand«.  A'uphurbia  uortl.Vndica.  Brehar  IsLind,  Scilly. 

••CMitafa  Utti^lla.  Besch  between  Peusjncc  ••  Pardlias.    S<-iny  Inland*. 

md  MaraiioiL  /{Cibun  saxfitili^    Xear  Rodinin. 

Jiaoliu  Vakr&ndi    Land's  End.  Aquiligia  vulR&riit.    St.  Ives,  liClant.Ac. 

••/Meebrun  TertlclU&tum.       Gear  Stamps,  //I'lliborus  viridis.    Ik>twcen  Kottcmorron  and 

Oidval.  Landli  End.  Kenegic. 

••HamliilA  hinbtiL    Between  MuUyon  and  Mentha  rotnndifblia.    Between  Pensance  and 

Iba  Lisaid.  Newlyn,  \Vhite»and  Bay. 

••DfeAciM  varltlmiu.     land's  Ekid,    Logan  B&rUia  viscbua.  f  Hogs  near  renznnce,  Arc,  IVe. 


r,  Botallaeh  Mine,  St.  Ives,  &c,  quent ;  corn  Hfhis  near  Hayle,  iScilly  Ulandit. 

f  •LMiedeuni  cornubijnso.    Near  Bndmin.  i4ntlrrlilnum  Orontuim.    Gubbal,  I..and's  End 

••Tuuffx  i&lliea.    HI.  Mlclwefs  Mount,  Li.  Brehar  Island,  .Stilly. 

^■uda  Scilly  lilanda  (possibly  not  truly  a  na.  ••ScronhuiSiria  Scorodftnia.    St.  Ives,  Gulval, 

Uvcb  but  Inlmdueed).  aiKl  (  hyandour.  plentifully :  with'n  the  ruins 

Drtacra  longlfblla.    Marah  between  Pensance  of  the  Abbi>y,  Tretioo  Island,  Scilly. 

and  MaraaloD.  «*Sibth6rp4/i   eunipibV  |     Moint  banks  near 

Amtlta/'galuin  umbeltiltum.    Soar  Maraiion.  Peniance,  common ;  Gulval,  Moddcrn  WrII, 

••SefUavCrnx  Stives,  nenrZennor,  Morvah,  Trereife      Uuad- Avenue,     llelston,    Scil!j 

■■d  aany  otber  parts  of  the  county.  Isloud*. 


■f  In  a  moist  wheat  field  near  Ilaylc  I  observed  this  plant  growing  to  the 
heuht  of  between  4  and  5  ft. 

f  As  a  striking  proof  of  the  superior  mildness  of  clunatc  in  (!ornwuII, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  little  plant,  a  native  of  the  county,  is  gcnc- 
nily  killed  down  to  the  ground  during  the  winter  in  a  Warwickvliirc 
garden. 

Vol.  IV.  —  No.  18.  m 
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~  W.  T.  Sree.     Allctliy  Reeiory,  Jot.  7.  1830. 


Lei  CESTEKSBIRE. 

PlatiU/intndmChamtiKiodForttt  (See  VoL  UL  p.  167.): 
»H  BimtafaDM,  DlinltaiH      ArtalidMa.  Ca^enm  p 

.  MUUrt,   ud    JHlf  1  n.      Hfphieam  hiniifitaaiL  dm  C 

tundifMiA.    A  n^j  kooO      ORi^tbofupRputfUuiL    Heur      i^iiniiiiiB 

BW  Gnob*.  GttJOlJT  I%<4  lm»«  I „ 

nwUCD  Ca&wiu  KMiH  BrkU.     BmObria         « Ite  tot.tHL 

(MEHiim  tiMr.  HiU.  Totwrnllli  rtvtaM. 

^Bbta  TlHU£a.  , 

— Andrew  Bloxam.     G^nfield,  near  Leicttlrr,  March,  1830, 

f  This  (en,  I  have  very  little  doubt,  U  reaUf  a  (Ustinct  qiecies ;  snd  one 
which,  1  believe,  hai  not  hitherto  been  described,  at  least  not  aa  a  native 
of  Britain.  Although  it  strikes  the  eye  immediateij'  as  bdng  difl^rcnt  from 
Aapf  ilium  dilat^tum.  It  is  difficult,  I  confess,  to  sdie  ujton  those  permanoit 
choracten  by  which  it  is  to  be  distinguished.  The  nunute  divisions  of  the 
leaflets  in  Aspldium  dilat^tum  frequently  droop  or  curi  under,  while  the 
correnponding  parts  in  the  present  subject  invnriably  curl  back  or  upwards 
in  an  exactly 'contrary  direction  (fig-  38.  a,  which  represents  a  leaflet  ma^ 
nified),  and  tnus  pve  the  whole  nond  a  singularly  cri^ied  app^rsnce.  But 
the  itronf^est  character  by  which  it  may  be  distbguished  (iota  its  Dear  ally, 
consists  m  the  lower  pur  of  pinnc  or  leaflets  being  much  larger  than  the 
others  (which  is  not  the  case  in  A.  dilatatum);  so  that  the  li^d  assuinea 
■  deltoid  or  triangular  form,  broadest  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  the  apex. 
The  fern  occurs  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance,  growing  in' 
situations  similar  to  those  in  which  A.  dilatiinun  is  found.  1  have  also  met 
with  it  in  several  pens  of  Ireland,  particularly  near  Killamey ;  and  have 
ncdved  plants  of  it  from  the  celebrated  crypto^mist  the  late  Mr.  James 
Dickson,  who  procured  it  from  Sussex,  and  considered  it  as  a  distinct  i^>e- 
des.     Like  A.  dilatitum,  it  is  a  very  variable  species,  the  plant  diflbnig 

CLtly  in  site  according  to  the  situation  in  which  it  grows ;  on  very  dry 
ks  I  have  found  pcr&ct  fructifying  fronds  not  more  than  a  few  inchec 
—  W.T.Brre. 
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-    MoMSctfonmd  m  the  Spring  of  1829,  in  (he  Neighbourhood  of  Glen  fields  and 
Ckantwood  Foreti  :  — 


J^hignuB  obCiulf  Uloin,  and 
&  aeutifdUum. 
RUL 

Crtquctnim. 

ciMplditmL 
pralfmiBi. 


dtndrSMak    Bnuttm. 

COffdkflMtum.  Sballoir  pood 
Iwtiietu  Klrbj  Muztoe 
and  Newtown  unUianlc 

Amin.    BaidoQ  HUL 


Bwithland 


cnnciiUS&i 
■danciua. 

'^  Andrew  Blogam, 


■MMl6actiin. 
dcntknUtiim. 
datcwpha. 


A^pnum  brcvin'istre. 

pnel6iigum. 

rutibuium. 
i*ol^trichum  undul^tum. 

commune   Sheet  Hcdget 
Wood. 

Junip^rinum.  BcaoonHill. 

pUiferum     and    aloldet. 
Groobv, 

nSknum.  Newbold  Verdun. 
Ar^um  pa]6ktre.  Beacon  Hill. 

hurnum. 

casi^titium. 

turlrinktum. 
Dtcxanum  JcopMum. 

cerriculktum. 

laxifblium. 
Tiidi/ittomum    lanuginbsum. 

Swithland  slate.piU. 
BartT^mte  pomiftSrmi*. 

Glenfieidf  near  Lticcster^  March ^  1830. 
Suffolk. 


Funkria  hygrom^riea. 
Orlmmia  pulrin&ta. 
Anictangliim  ciliitum.  Bauki 

of  Orooby  Pool 
Lehcodon  twiurOldn. 
Kecktra  hetcromiilla. 
Gvmn<j*tomura  intermddiuro. 
Dld^modon  imrpQrcura. 
Welwia  cirrata. 
Orth^trichum  pulch^lum.      , 
Turtula  muridi«. 
Eucat^pta  vulg-^ri«. 
March&nti«i  polymnrpha. 
Jungenn&nnto  aspleiiiOIdci. 

bidcnttUa. 

platyphj^lla.         Bank*  of 
Groobv  Pool 

complanata. 

famarticina. 

dilaUta. 


Uit  f^  tearee  BhrdM  killed  in  Suffolk  since  the  Autumn  of  1827,  sent  as 
addenda  to  the  list  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Hoy  of  Stoke  by  Nayland.  (Vol.  111.  p.436.) 
Hkmc  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  in  mv  own  collection  :  — 

PlacUea  LeucorcWlia»  or  spoonbill.  Tnree  shot  at  Thorpe,  out  of  a  flight 
of  sefOi,  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  by  Mr.  Almond  of  Aldborough ;  *  another 
•bot  at  Thorpe  Fen,  Nov.  1829,  by  Air.  Durrant  of  Hazlewood.  —  Cursorius 
Isabdluncf,  cream-coloured  plover.  Shot  at  Freston,  near  Aldborough,  on 
Oct.  3.  1828,  by  a  shepherd  of  the  name  of  Smith.  — i4'rdea  Ciconia,  stork. 
Three  seen  for  some  weeks  at  the  spring  of  this  year,  about  Butley  (*reek 
and  Thorpe  Fen ;  only  one  killed,  and  that  by  the  Marquess  of  Hereford's 


dodLy  grebe.  Woodbridge;  1827,  1829.  — *P.  hebridicus,  black  chin 
— ^^  Middleton ;  1827.  —  Cblymbus  septentrionalis,  red-throated  diver. 
1827.  —  Lestris  parasiticus,  Arctic  gull.  Aldborough;  18.30. — 
_  IS  albellus,  smew.  Snape;  1829. —  *J'nsis  41bifrons,  white-fronted 
flOowT  Aldborough ;  1829.  —  *A,  spectabilis,  king  duck  (female).  Ald- 
borougii;  1827. — ^* ^4.  Cl&ngida,  golden  eye.  Aldborough;  1829. — *A'\ca, 
Pica,  bUck-biUed  auk.  Aldborough ;  1827.^raico  //aliu'etus,  osprcy.  Ald- 
borough; 1830. — *F.  Lithofalco,  stone  falcon.  Thcbcrton  ;  1829.— J^m- 
peliB  ^milus,  waxen  chatterer.  Burgh;  1828.  —  *7^iirdus  ton|uhtus,  ring 
ouad.  Yozford;  1827. — L^pupa A'^pops, hoopoe.  Sutton;  1830. — ^Luxiii 
cuTfirdrtni,  crossbill.  Yoxlbrd  (several);  1827. — *JVingilla  Montifr(n- 
flUa,  bnunbling.  Grundisburgh ;  1828. — *jlfotacilla  Bouruia,  grey  wagtail. 
Omndisbuigh ;  1830. — The  F41co  Lithofiilco  is  not  a  very  uncommon  bird 
in  Suflblk,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  distinct 
necies  from  the  hobby  or  merlin.  I  have  known  both  males  and  females 
JaOL  -—  Edward  Acton,     Grundisburgh^  near  Woodbridge ^  Nov,  29.  1830. 

Sussex. 

iMTgjB  Whale  recently  found  in  the  Channel  near  Brighton. ^Tha  curiosity  of 
the  inhahitanta  of  Brighton  and  its  vicinity  has  been  highly  excited  and  grati- 
fied by  the  interesting  circumstance  of  an  enormous  whale  having  been  landed 
by  our  fishermen  on  the  shore  between  Kemp  Town  and  Uottingdean.  Hiis 
monster  of  the  deep  was  observed  in  the  channel  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  29. ; 
and«  late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  a  party  of  alH>ut  sixteen  fishermen 
■ucceeded  in  towing  it  to  land.  It  api)eared  to  have  been  deail  a  consider- 
able time  (porhaps  a  fortnight),  and,  it  is  said,  bore  marks  uf  injury  in 
varioiu  parts  of  the  body.    It  measures  63  ft.  in  length  (implying  a  weight 

M   2 
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of  nearly  70  tons,  being  e(jual  to  that  of  280  or  300  fat  oxen !) ;  the  jaws 
are  15  ft.  long  and  8  J  ft.  wide;  the  tail  is  15  ft.  wide.     Unfortunately,  we 
were  not  able  to  inspect  it  till  late  on  Friday,  whet)  it  had  been  so  much 
disfigured  by  the  partial  removal  of  the  blubber  by  the  fishermen,  that  we 
were  prevented  from  ascertaining  the  species,  and  describing  it  minutely, 
which  we  very  much  regret.    The  propnetors  were  cutting  off  pieces  of  the 
baleen  or  whalebones  (gills  they  erroneously  called  it),  wnich  they  sold  to 
the  visitors.     This  substance  is  extremelj^  curious ;  and  although  so  well 
known  to  every  one  firom  its  being  used  in  various  articles  of  dress,  &c., 
but  few,  we  suspect,  ima^e  it  to  answer  the  purpose  of  teeth  to  this  le- 
viathan of  the  ocean.   It  is  disposed  in  laminae  on  the  inside  of  the  jaw ;  in 
some  species  there  are  not  less  than  300  or  400  on  each  side.     The 
£dges  of  the  baleen  are  furnished  with  a  sort  of  fi*inge  formed  of  bristles, 
and  which  is  tufted  and  longer  near  the  extremities  of  the  whalebones. 
The  whales  live  on  small  fish,  but  principally  on  worms,  moUusca,  and 
zoophytes  ;  and  they  chiefly  take  thoie  small  ones  which  become  entangled 
in  the  filaments  of  the  baleen.  Another  remarkable  character  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whale  consists  in  the  spiracles  or  air-holes,  which  are  situated 
towards  the  middle  of  the  head,  and  through  which  the  animal  breathes ; 
for  the  wiiale  is  in  fact  not  a^A,  but  a  warm-blooded  animal  having  a  heart 
with  two  ventricles,  and  lungs  through  which  it  respires ;  and  is  obliged,  in 
consequence,  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  breathe,  havingno 
gills,  as  fishes  have,  by  which  the  air  can  be  separated  from  the  water.   The 
blubber  is  a  coat  of  fat  from  6  ia.  to  1  ft.  in  thickness,  situated  between  the 
flesh  and  skin.    The  oil  extracted  firom  a  rich  whale  sometimes  amounts  to 
30  tons !     The  whale  suckles  its  young,  and  the  milk  resembles  that  of  the 
cow,  but  contains  more  cream  and  nutritive  matter.     The  tail  is  the  prin- 
cipal weapon  and  moving  power  of  the  whale ;  it  is  endowed  with  the 
most  astonishing  rapidity  of  motion  and  force,  and  is  capable  of  over- 
throwing boats  i)f  considerable  burden.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
the  cliff,  but  a  few  hundred  yards  (rom  the  spot  where  the  whale  is  now 
stranded,  Mr.  Mantell,  about  two  years  ago,  discovered  part  of  the  jaw 
(9  ft.  long)  of  a  whale  in  a  fossil  state :  it  was  lying  embedded  in  the 
shingle  of  the  cliff,  in  which  the  teeth  and  bones  of  elephants  are  also 
found.    What  a  subject  for  reflection  is  here !    Man  is  now  the  contem- 
porary of  the  whale :  but  at  the  remote  period  when  the  strata  which  form 
these  cliffs  were  deposited,  enormous  elephants  existed,  which  subsequent 
revolutions  have  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.     (Communicated  to  the 
Brighton  Gazette  of  January  6.  1831,  6y  Mr,  Mantell  of  Lewes.) 

Warwickshire. 

TTie  Waxen  or  Bohetnian  Chatterer.  —  Sir,  A  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
Waxen  or  Bohemian  Chatterer  (^''mpelis  g4rrulus  Linn.)  has  just  been 
brought  to  me,  which  was  shot  about  the  5th  of  December,  in  the  fields, 
only  a  short  distance  from  this  village.  Two  others  were  in  company 
with  my  specimen  at  the  time  it  was  shot;  and  from  my  informant  I  learn 
that  they  appeared  to  associate  with  the  starlings.  Bewick,  in  his  /n/ro- 
duction  to  British  Birds,  vol.  L  p.  24.,  says,  that  "  the  Bohemian  chatterer,^ 
the  grosbeak*,  and   the  crossbill    are    only    occasional  visitors,    and, 

*  Several  specimens  of  the  grosbeak  were  shot  near  this  place  during 
the  hard  weather  of  the  year  1822-3,  since  which  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
having  made  their  appearance.  Crossbills,  too,  have  occasionally  visited 
the  neighbourhood  in  considerable  numbers.  In  Staffordshire,  I  have  seen 
£he  latter  species  frequenting  the  larch  and  fir  trees  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer (July),  and  have  been  mformed  that  they  usually  made  their  appear- 
ance there  about  that  time;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they  must  nave 
bred  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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obsenre  no  regular  times  in  making  their  appearance.  Great  numbers  of 
Che  former  were  taken  in  the  county  of  Northumberland  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  years  1789  and  1790,  before  which  they  had  not  been  observed 
■o  far  south  as  that  county,  and  since  that  time  have  never  been  seen 
there." 

The  chatterer  is  certainly  a  very  rare  bird  in  this  country,  and  the  pre- 
sent is  the  only  instance  that  has  come  under  my  |)crsonal  knowledge,  of  its 
having  been  met  with  in  this  immediate  vicmity.  Its  visits,  therefore, 
being,  like  those  of  '*  angels,  few  and  far  between,"  I  thought  the  occur- 
rence in  the  present  season  might  not  be  im worthy  of  being  recorded  in 
your  Magazine.  The  fact,  too,  may  be  worth  recording,  perhaps,  for  an- 
other reason :  the  periodical  arrival  and  retreat  of  the  swallows,  and  other 
summer  birds  of  passage,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  winter  birds,  the  field- 
fares, r.^.  redwings,  woodcocks,  &c.,  arc  uniform  and  constant;  but  the 
chatterer  and  the  other  species  mentioned  by  Bewick  ^  observe"  (as  he 
justly  remarks)  "  no  regular  times  in  making  their  appearance."  So  ccceif- 
tric,  indeed,  arc  they  in  their  periods,  ami  their  migrations  so  erratic, 
that  they  may  be  said  to  be  among  birds,  what  comets  are  amonc  stars ; 
and  accordingly  we  cannot  calculate  the  time  of  their  coming.  It  is  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  note  the  dates  of  their  visits,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
ascertain  by  what  circumstimccs  their  motions  arc  guided,  aud  whether  or 
not  their  approach  to  our  clinics  prognosticate  (as  it  is  of^en  suiiposed^ 
severe  weather,  either  in  this  country  or  in  those  which  thev  have  dfescrted. 
YourSy  &c.—  }V\  T,  Bree.  AUeslcy  Rectory ^  near  Coventry,  December  16. 
1830. 

The  Bohemian  chatterer  is  not  extremely  rare  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
as  within  the  last  three  winters  not  fewer  than  twenty  have  been  shot  in 
those  counties,  according  to  notices  in  the  local  newspapers  which  have 
met  our  eye.  Sec  also  a  notice  of  one  in  Mr.  Acton*s  comnumication 
from  Suflblk  in  the  present  Number  (p.  1G3.)  Mr.  George  Oeed,  sur- 
geon. Bury  St.  £dmund*s,  shot  one  of  the  twenty  alluded  to,  and  it  now 
occupies  a  place  in  his  interesting  collection.  This  gentleman  could  gratify 
oar  readers  with  many  conununications  of  interest,  and  we  invite  him  to 
do  so.— J.  D,for  CoHtt, 

Yorkshire. 
Bare  Imectt  taken  in  the  Xeif^hboitrhood  of  Askam  Bryan,  near  York:  — 

COLEO'ITERA. 


Dttmiiu  tlgnu. 

nebooc^aluiL 
ChWViiut  ntgnrornU. 
AnchAnwnut  obhSngua. 
Afbaum  pAUum. 
Sfiilkcbiu  rlvSilla. 
w*6fcui  cephalbCc*. 
aitaili  iMmicMua. 
Patftibui  rOApH. 
ntrAiUcbiM  oblongO|NiDct&. 


i  liblMif. 
TMcbM  pilUpML 


Foljr^lnnurtiH  ArRlnluj. 
MMnnWMA  itvllalAriiiiL 
CaUlmArpha  mlnlJktA. 
■"      '       piit. 


OVy*  melaiioci'phalut. 
IMcthlM  multiimnctata. 
ll^'Rrotu^  M:{tu>u«. 
N«'itcriii  rrittiiicorni«. 
(.'oiyinhirpfl  puIverbdtiiL 
Agili*. 

abbrovi^tUF.* 
qunilrinotHtus 
(Of  i\\\*  grnui  I  have  taken 
111  (iiffbront  s|ierii>t.) 
Hyddticut  tranivcriulij. 

Ilvbniri 
IletrrncvriM  m.irginfttu*  (two) 
DytiKUi  ilimlUUtu». 

Lppiix/fteba. 

nry/ipliila  ik'rla. 
ThyatUft  iler^uo. 
C'ukiuia  trai>ctiliia. 


Hydrt'ipliiltin  rarabuldcit 

Mi(T(i|ii>p]uii  |>on*\tu«. 
Mcgatdiua  Ht'-rro. 
Hyrrhus  doriiklix. 
(  ainpylis  diKitar. 
hlic6pii  quailripuMun^tua? 
/Hlnu'*  im]M.TiMiii. 
Itliinch^tet  nn^uatut. 
PdgnnorcriiK  i)il6«ui>  ? 
I>>|iCiira  aliflocniiulit. 
Ciu'.da  vindiila. 
KudumychuB  iticcincua. 
C  iitMa  fiiliipcA. 
Notuxui  muiiui-croa. 


IlippArchiiji  ffapiIlon^r.u•. 
Iii>itciii  bctul.iriiiii. 
Milifl  pocii'lla,  Kc. 


I  shall  not  send  you  any  more  names  at  present,  as  some  of  \  our  cor- 
respondents are  rather  fti.stidioiis  as  to  what  are,  or  are  not,  mre  insects. 
The  fertile  source  of  the  principal  part  of  the  abovf-mcntioncd  rarities, 
which  arc  the  result  of  one  season's  collecting,  is  A^kam  Hogs.     Thev  are 
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situated  a  short  mile  from  this  place,  and  are  overgrown  with  birch  and 
willows,  and  a  shrub  commonly  called  gale  (iWyrica  Gdle^  Smith's  English 
Flora,  vol.  iv.  p.  239.) ;  and  surrounded  by  large  and  deep  ditches,  which, 
aflcr  any  extraordinary  fall  of  rain,  overflow  weir  banks,  and  sometimes 
cover  the  whole  with  water.  I  hope  that  at  some  future  period  I  may  be 
able  to  give  you  a  more  copious  account  of  this  interesting  place,  but  I 
shall  not  at  present  trespass  any  &rther  on  your  patience.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
—  J.  Wright,     Aikam  Bryan,  York,  Nov.  25.  1830, 


Art.  III.     Natural  History  in  Scotland. 

The  Birds  in  the  Plantations  at  Abbotrford.  —  During  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, the  plantations  throughout  the  grounds  at  Abbotsford,  which  are  as 
yet  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  larch,  swarmed  with  titmooses  of 
different  species,  namely,  Parus  major,  P.  cseruleus,  P*  caudatus,  and 
P.  palustris.  Their  clear  sharp  lively  call  was  heard  incessantly  every- 
where through  the  woods,  which  seemed  to  swarm  with  them,  and 
the  number  was  surely  twentv  times  as  many  as  are  bred  in  the  district. 
One  of  the  species,  P.  caudatus,  long-tailed  titmouse,  is  by  no  means  a 
common  bird  in  the  breeding  season;  and  P.  palustris,  or  marsh  titmouse^ 
I  never  saw  at  that  period. 

They  were  all  extremely  restless,  as  is  natural  to  the  kind,  and  seemed 
constantly  intent  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  food ;  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  escape  of  the  most  minute  insect,  or  even  egg  concealed  in  the 
crevices  o£  the  bark,  or  in  the  junctions  of  the  branches,  was  almost  im- 
possible, so  incessant  and  continued  was  the  hunger-edged  scrutiny,  and 
such  the  numbers  of  this  little  lynx-eyed  bird.  They  spread  over  woods  that 
are  irregularly  connected,  and  extend  for  about  three  miles  in  length,  and 
perhaps  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  a  passing  flock  of  migrators,  either  collected  by  some  mysterious  in- 
stinct from  the  innumerable  native  woods  of  our  own  northern  counties,  or 
sojourners  from  the  still  farther  north ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  would  be 
gratifying  if  any  of  your  correspondents  would  inform  the  writer  whether 
this  genus  of  birds  is  known  to  congregate  and  migrate  together  in  great 

numl^rs.  —  W,    ,  near  Melrose,  Nov,  10.  1830. 

Botanical  Exchange,  —  Sir,  In  Vol.  III.  p.  470.,  I  noticed  a  letter  offer- 
ing an  exchange  of  ornithological  specimens  Will  you  allow  me  to  make 
use  of  your  pages  to  solicit  a  similar  exchange  of  botanical  preparations 
with  any  of  your  readers.  The  plants  of  Cornwall  and  Scotland  I  could 
offer  for  those  of  Ireland  or  Wales,  or  of  the  eastern  or  midland  coondes 
of  England.  Among  your  numerous  readers  there  may  be  some  to  whom 
this  proposal  will  be  acceptable ;  and  if  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  exchan^  lists 
of  desiderata  and  duplicates  with  them.  The  lists  need  not  be  limited  to 
the  particular  districts  named.  A  letter,  addressed  <<  H.  C.  W.,  College 
Post  Office,  Edinburgh,"  will  be  immediately  answered.  I  am,  Sir,&c.  -^ 
H.C.W. 

The  "Riibus  iiluefblius,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  not  hitherto  considered 
to  be  indigenous  m  this  country,  I  found  in  August  last,  by  the  side  of  the 
small  river  Broom,  in  tlie  west  of  Ross-shire,  and  afterwards  in  Strath  Glass, 
in  Invemess-shire,  the  first  on  gravel,  and  the  last  on  sand ;  and  since  that 
I  found  the  plant  in  the  remains  of  an  old  natural  wood,  near  Selkirk,  on 
a  clay  soil,  where  it  grows  much  taller,  reaching  nearly  8  it.  It  is*  a  beau- 
tiful plant,  and  would  be  very  ornamental  in  a  shrubbery.  —  W,  L,  Selkiri' 
shire,  Nov.  1833. 
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Abt.  IV.     Natural  History  in  Ireland, 

BSLFAST  Muteum,  ^The  foundation  of  this  building  was  laid  b^  the 
Bleiiiben  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Belfast,  on  the  4th  of  May 
last.  A  fiill  account  of  the  ceremony  is  recorded  in  the  Bcifasi  Chroidcw 
of  May  the  5th,  1830. 

Ertos  mediierrdnea,  —  In  an  excursion  I  made  to  Cunncmara,  a  wild  dis- 
trict of  the  county  of  Galway,  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  in  October, 
1830, 1  discovered  a  species  of  heath  (Erica,  meditcrrknea)  not  known  be- 
fore as  being  indigenous  to  Britain  or  Ireland.  It  grows  on  a  decliWty  by 
a  stream  in  boggy  ground  at  the  foot  of  Urrisbeg  Mountain,  near  Round- 
stone;,  on  its  western  side,  occupying  a  space  of  above  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  covering  between  two  and  three  acres  of  ground.  The  Mediterranean 
heath  is  also  indigenous  to  Portu^,  whence  it  appears  to  have  been  first 
introduced  into  our  gardens,  and  it  is  the  principal  heath  of  Corsica.  In 
gardens  it  forms  a  handsome  shrub,  from  3  to  5  ft.  high,  and  is  very  orna- 
mental in  spring,  when  in  flower. 

The  Meniicain  /K>lifolia  (£rica  Dabeoci  Lin.),  it  may  be  mentioned,  is 
very  abundant  on  the  sides  of  mountains  and  dry  heaths  all  over  Cunne- 
niara,andin  Bflayo,  as  fiur  north  as  the  mountain  called  C^roagh  Patrick ;  and, 
although  nowhere  else  found  in  Britain  or  Ireland,  is,  as  well  as  the  other, 
indigeiious  to  the  south  of  Europe,  being  found  on  the  western  Pyrenees, 
and  at  Anjou.  A  variety  of  this  lust,  with  white  flowers,  of  which  I  have 
a  liviDff  specimen  in  the  college  botanic  garden,  has  lately  been  found 
aparinglv  growing  along  with  the  common  variety.  It  is  remarkable  that 
two  such  interesting  plants,  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  should  be 
found  in  so  remote  a  comer  of  our  island.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. — «/.  T.  Afackatf^ 
Mmiani  Botanitt^  Trinity  Cotlege,  Diiblhi,  and  Curator  of  the  College  Botanic 
College  Botanic  Garden^  Dublin,  Jan,  17. 1831. 
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JaunuJ  of  the  Weather  kept  at  IFigh  Wycombe,  Buck*,  Lnt.  5I<»  37'  44" 
North,  Long.  34'  45"  West,  durin;?  the  Year  1830,  viith  Monthly  Ob- 
servations. By  James  G.  Tatem,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  London  Meteo- 
rological Society. 
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Januaiy.  Hie  leverity  oT  the  cold  during  the  HHWth  wm  reoMtrkable; 
the  minimuin  of  the  thermometer  28°  d^rees  below  the  freezing  point,  and 
the  mean  was  much  lower  than  for  the  last  serea  jrears.  Hie  Woincter 
hm  not  been  so  high  since  1826,  and  the  range  was  the  contrary  of  that 
noticed  last  month,  being  nearl;  two  inches.  Snow  fell  onihe  IJth,  lith, 
13lh,  l»th,  80th,  21st,  23d,  2Tth,  29th,  30tb,  and  3lEt,  and  sleet  on  seveni 
other  days.  The  whole,  if  added  together,  would  give  a  depth  of  19  inches. 
The  rain  and  melted  snow  measured  2-61375  inches.  A  partial  thaw  com- 
menced on  the  S5th  and  36th,  but  the  frost  returned  on  the  following  day. 
The  evaporation  00625  of  an  inch. 

February.  The  early  part  of  the  month  was  very  cold,  attended  by 
■now.  On  the  5tb,  at  night,  the  thennometer  itood  at  2°  25',  which  wat 
much  colder  than  for  many  years  in  the  same  month.  A  thaw  commenced 
on  the  7th,  and  rain  fell  on  eight  different  days ;  the  greater  part  on  the 
Tth  and  8th,  and  on  the  2lBt  and  22d.  The  whole  quantity  of  rain 
and  melted  snow  2'36675  inches,  which  was  more  than  since  February 
1 S26,  which  was  remarkably  wet.  There  were  five  snowy  days,  and  the 
whole  depth  was  about  4'5ii).  The  mean  of  ihe  barometer  lower  than 
last  year,  and  the  rcngc  less  tlian  usual     The  evaporation  008125  of  an 

March.  The  month  wan  particularly  fine,  and  the  thennometer  rose  to 
8  height  not  cjipcrienced  at  Wycombe  during  the  last  seven  years ;  the 
mean  temperature  was  alio  much  above  those  of  the  same  period.  The 
last  six  dayt  had  more  the  appearance  of  sammer  than  of  spring;  but  in 
the  night  of  the  31at  an  extraordinary  change  took  place,  and  rain,  sleet, 
and  snow  fell.  The  whole  quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow  was  small  for 
the  monlh,  ihough  much  more  than  last  year.  The  barometer  was.  con- 
Hiderablv  higher  than  usual,  and  the  mean  0-24  of  an  inch  above  that  of 
March  1829.     The  evaporation  055625  of  an  inch. 

A}irU.  Ituin  fell  on  fourteen  days,  and  the  quantity  vm  great  bx  the 
•cason,  thongh  not  equal  to  what  was  ex|)erienced  in  April  last  year,  which 
was  an  extraordinarily  wet  month.  The  mean  temperature  considerably 
higher  than  since  1825,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  greater  than  in 
any  one  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  last  seven  yesr«.  The  baro- 
meter was  gcncrdly  higher  than  for  the  last  two  years,  aJthough  the  maxi- 
mum did  not  reach  the  average.  A  rainbow  seen  on  the  23d,  about  3  P.  M., 
ami  soon  after  thunder  was  heard.     The  evaporation  0'475  of  an  inch. 

May.  The  month  was  not  so  warm  as  m  the  last  two  years,  although 
'  IS  much  higher  than  usual,  and  the  range  47°.     The  boro- 

im  to  low  in  the  month  of  May  smcc  I887,aiiit  respects  the 
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cztheliieB,  and  the  mean  was  leas  than  last  year.  The  quantity  of  rain  was 
remarkably  great»  much  more  than  in  any  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  last  seven  years,  and  more  than  seven  times  as  much  as  in  May,  1829. 
On  the  21st  thunder  was  heard  about  midnight,  attended  by  vivid  light- 
ning :  there  was  also  a  slight  thunder  storm  on  the  23d,  about  3  P.  M.,  with 
very  heavy  rain.  Large  hail  on  the  SQth,  in  the  afVemoon,  during  a  squall, 
attended  by  thunder  and  some  lightning.  The  evaporation  0*46875  of  an 
inch. 

June.  So  wet  and  cold  a  June,  attended  by  so  great  a  depression  of  the 
barometer,  has  not  occurred  during  the  last  eight  years.  The  quantity  of 
rain  was  extraordinary,  exceeding,  by  upwards  of  half  an  inch,  the  quantity 
which  fell  in  the  same  month  last  year,  which  was  noticed  as  bemg  par- 
ticularly great,  the  mean  temperature  was  upwards  of  2'75  below  the  averw^ 
of  the  last  seven  vears.  On  the  25th  there  was  much  lightning  all  round  the 
compass  from  8  P.M.  until  midnight,  but  the  thunder  was  not  loud.  An 
indistinct  lunar  halo  obser\'ed  on  the  night  of  the  2d,  about  10  P.M.  The 
evHwration  0-21875  of  an  inch. 

Jwitf.  The  commencement  of  the  month  was  extremely  wet,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  rain  fell  in  the  first  eleven  days,  but  the  whole  quantity 
was  little  more  than  half  of  what  fell  in  July  last  year ;  the  latter  end  of 
the  month  was  very  fine,  and  the  thermometer  rose  higher  than  1826 ;  the 
barometer  was  also  above  the  maxima  and  means  oi  the  last  two  years. 
Thunder  heard  on  the  3d,  7th,  and  30th,  and  lightning  seen  on  the  29th  to 
the  northward.  An  indistinct  rainbow  seen  on  the  9th.  The  evaporation 
0^9375  of  an  inch. 

Am^L  The  latter  end  of  the  month  was  particularlv  cold,  even  colder 
than  m  August  last  year,  and  although  the  quantity  of  rain  was  not  one 
half  of  what  fell  in  the  same  month  in  1828,  and  very  considerably  less 
than  the  quantity  last  year,  yet  the  mean  temperature  was  lower  than  any 
one  for  August  m  the  last  eight  years,  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  baro- 
meter the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  and  the  mean 
rather  h^er,  but  low  for  the  season.  Thunder  heard,  and  lightning  seen, 
on  the  o3i,  about  2  P.M.     The  evaporation  0*3125  of  an  inch. 

September,  Although  rain  fell  on  nearly  as  many  days  as  in  Septcml)er 
last  year,  the  quantity  was  almost  an  inch  less,  and  very  little  for  the 
month.  The  mean  of  the  barometer  below  the  usual  average,  yet  higher 
than  last  year,  as  were  both  the  extremes ;  the  temperature  gcnenilly  Tow, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  21st  only  half  a  djgrce  ahove  the  freezing  point, 
which  w«i  lower  than  the  thennometer  has  been  in  September  since  1824'. 
Thunder  was  heard  on  the  14th,  about  3  P.M.  The  evaporation  0*13125 
of  an  inch. 

October.  The  month  was  uncommonly  fine,  the  quantity  of  rain  con- 
aiderably  less  than  during  the  la^^t  eight  years,  the  mean  temperature  higher 
than  since  1827,  and  the  maximum  above  any  observed  at  Wycombe,  in 
October,  during  the  journalist's  residence;  the  barometer  was  also  remark- 
ably high,  the  mean  29'P''.')S,  and  the  maxinnnn  exceeding  that  in  the  cor- 
responding month  in  1^J5,  which  was  considered  extnu)rdinary  for  the 
■euson.  A  rainbow  seen  on  the  25th,  about  3  P.M.  On  the  2Hth  and 
89th  the  wind  blew  strong  from  the  ^.W.  and  W.,  but  could  not  l>e  con- 
•idered  as  violent  gales.     The  evaporation  0*125  of  an  inch. 

November,  Thirteen  days  of  the  month  might  be  denominated  fine,  and 
the  thennometer  reachiHl  an  elevation  above  any  one  in  the  same  month 
during  the  last  seven  years,  while  the  mean  temperature  wiis  nearly  4^ 
higher  than  in  Novemlier  last  year.  The  barometer  was  generallv  low,  and 
the  mean  gave  a  depression  greater  than  since  182G;  the  (luantity  of  rain 
much  greater  than  usually  falls  in  the  month,  indeed  more  than  since  1 825. 
Lunar  haloes  were  seen  on  the  nijihts  of  the  25th  and  27th,  and  a  faint 
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aurora  borealb  was  obsenred  on  the  17tb,  about  1 1  P.BL    The  evapo- 
ratkm  0*131^  of  an  inch. 

December,  The  mean  of  the  barometer  was  lower  than  any  one  in 
December  during  the  journalist's  residence  in  Wycombe,  and  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  greater  than  in  the  same  month  for  the  last  eieht  years, 
while  the  mean  was  lower,  except  in  last  year,  than  any  in  the  corre- 
sponding month,  for  the  same  period ;  of  the  quantity  of  rain  and  mdted 
snow,  the  like  report  must  be  made  as  of  the  mean  of  the  thermometer. 
8now  fell  on  the  12th,  15th,  22d,  ^kh,  and  27th ;  the  whole  quantity  not 
more  than  2*25  in.  On  the  mght  of  the  1 1th  a  beautifol  aurora  borealis  was 
teen  for  several  hours ;  about  one  o'dock  on  the  following  morning  it 
assumed  the  form  of  an  arch,  of  great  brilliancy,  surmount^  by  a  brown 
tint,  which  faded  away  into  a  silvery  light,  something  resembling  that 
afibrded  by  the  moon  before  she  appears  tbowe  the  horixon,  a  deeper  brown 
colour  filled  up  the  space  beneath  the  luminous  arch ;  another  but  very 
feint  aurora  was  observed  on  the  15th.  Lunar  haloes  seen  on  the 
ni^ts  of  the  23d,  24'th,  and  26th ;  that  on  the  latter  night  was  remarkably 
bright,  and  well  defined.     The  evaporation  (H)625  of  an  inch. 


Journal  of  the  Weather  kept  at  Bedford^  Lat.  52«  ^  W  North,  Long. 
2'  49"  East.  By  W.  H.  White,  Esq.,  of  the  Commercial  Academy, 
Bedford. 

January,  This  year  commenced  with  severe  frost,  which  continued  the 
whole  month.  Wmd  blowing  generally  a  strong  breeze  from  the  N.E., 
except  on  the  16th  and  17th,  when  it  blew  from  E.S.E.,  and  then 
returned  to  N.E.  Snow  fell  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  23d;  the  average 
depth  16 in.  Not  a  single  flower  in  bloom.  Atmospheric  phenomena: 
one  lunar  halo ;  and  one  gale  of  wind  from  the  N.E. 

February,  The  frost  continued  with  all  its  intensity  till  the  7th,  when 
the  wind  shifled  to  due  S.,  with  continued  mild  rain.  On  the  8th  the 
Ouse  was  greatly  swollen,  and  the  ice,  the  average  thickness  of  which  was 
21  in.,  broke  up.  On  the  10th  the  frost  returned  for  three  days ;  wind  N., 
but  not  with  the  intensity  of  last  month.  —  Plants.  The  catkin  of  the  hazel 
expanded  on  the  16th ;  snowdrop  (Galinthus  nivalis^  on  the  20th;  crocus, 
25th ;  whitlow  grass  (Draba  verna),  Newnham  Wall,  27th.  —  Birds.  The 
throstle  (T^urdus  musicus)  in  full  song  on  the  20tb ;  on  the  28th  some 
woodmen  found  a  throstle's  nest  with  one  egg  in  it;  during  the  last 
week  rooks  (Cdrvus  frugil^us)  were  actively  engaged  in  building  their 
nests ;  the  titmouse  (Parus  cseruleus)  very  scarce.  *  —  Scale  of  general 
winds.  N.  11  days;  N.E.  3;  E.  1 ;  S.E.  3;  S.  2;  S.W.  2;  W.  4; 
N.W.  2;  total  28  days. —  The  atmospheric  and  meteoric  phenomena 
noticed  this  month  were,  two  solar  haloes  and  one  lunar ;  one  meteor ;  and 
four  gales  of  wind,  viz.  two  from  the  W.,  one  from  the  N.E.,  and  one 
firom  the  S.W.  From  the  1st  till  the  20th  the  weather  was  cold,  gloomy, 
and  cheerless ;  the  remainder  of  the  month  was  very  mild,  and  vegetation 
made  rapid  process. 

March,  This  month  commenced  with  bleak  winds  from  the  W.  and 
N.W. ;  generally  cloudy  till  the  14th ;  the  rest  of  the  month  was  very  fine, 
and  wellsuited  both  to  horticultural  and  agricultural  pursuits,  except  on 
the  last  day,  when  we  had  heavy  rain.  —  Plants.   During  the  1st  week 

*  This  little  bird  was  very  abundant  here  during  the  summer  of  1829, 
but  during  the  spring  of  the  present  year  they  were  very  scarce,  many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  having  fallen  a  prey  to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and 
many  also  to  the  guns  of  hedgerow  sportsmen. 
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bloomedy  duckweed  (Aleine  m^ia),  marsh  marigold  (C%ltha  palustris), 
green  hellebore  (^ellil'Dorus  vfridis).  2d  week:  heart's-casc  (  Fiola  tricolor ), 
■tinking  bear't^bot  (Hclleborus  fce'tidus),  dwarf  mouse-ear  (Ccrdstii 
^lecies),  coltsfoot  (TVissilago  jPnrfara).  3d  week:  sloe  tree  (Priknus 
■pmoaa),  primrose  (Primula  veris),  violets  ^  Fiola  odoruta^  spurge  laurel 
(IMphne  Laurdola).  4th  week :  red  currant  m  leaf  (i?t^«  rubruni),  barren 
strawberry  (Potcntflla  Fragaria),  cotton  conferva  (C.  bullosa),  golden  saxi- 
frage (Chrysosplenium  oppositifulium).  —  Animals.  Bees  were  very  busy 
after  the  lint  week ;  frogs  croaked  on  the  12th ;  a  blackbird^s  nest  found 
on  the  14th,  with  three  eg^a  in  it;  the  nuthatch  (<S1tta  curopas^a)  arrived 
on  the  24ch ;  the  wheat-ear  (  Sylvia  C&nanthe),  very  scarce  through  this  year, 
on  the  26th.  Field  larks  ( J^'uthus  trivialis)  were  warbling  on  the  27th ; 
and  on  this  day  a  robin's  nest  was  found,  with  four  younj^  birds  in  it 
three  or  four  dap  old.  Ants  were  in  motion,  and  bats  were  flitting  about, 
on  the  28th.  —  Scale  of  general  winds.  N.  6  days ;  N.W.  7 ;  W.  4 ; 
&W.  2;  8.  0;  S.E.  3;  £.  4;  N.E.  5;  total  31  days.  Rain  on  the  1st, 
7th,  8th,  10th,  and  3Ut. — The  atmospheric  and  meteoric  phenomena 
noticed  this  month  were,  one  solar  and  two  lunar  haloes  ;  one  meteor  and 
five  eales  of  wind :  three  from  the  N.W. ;  one  from  the  W. ;  and  one  from 
the  N.E. 

April  commenced  with  extremely  cold  N.E.  winds  and  rain.  Sharp 
frosts  on  the  4th,  dth,  and  6tli,  wluch  gave  a  great  check  to  vegetation. 
On  the  6th  the  ice  in  ponds  was  upwards  of  3  in.  thick.  Snow  fell  the 
whole  of  the  3d,  and  till  noon  of  trie  4th,  almost  without  intermission. 
On  the  10th  the  weather  became  fine  and  showery. — Plants.  In  the  first 
week  bloomed,  least  periwinkle  (  Tinea  minor),  dafibdil  ( Alircissus  Pscudo- 
narcfssus),  checkered  fritillary  (Fritillaria  mel^ris),  tuberous  moschatel 
(Ad6xaMoschatellina),  which  is  rare  here.  2d  week :  apricots  and  peaches, 
sycamore  (il^cer  Pseudo-pl4tanus),  and  larch  (Larix  curopac^a).  3d  week : 
ladv'a-smock  (Card&niine  pratensis),  wood  anemone  (iincmone  neinor6sa), 
caiiy  spotted  orchis  TC/rchis  m&scula),  ash  ^/^xinus  excelsior),  scd^ 
(Ckrez  pne^cox).  4tn  week :  horse-chestnut  (^f</scuhis  IlipjKicastanum), 
Btitchwort  (Stellaria  //bl6stea),  clammy  mouse-ear  (('erdstium  viscusum), 
wood  sorrel  (CXxalis  Acetosella).  — Birds.  Swallows  first  scon  on  the  8tfi, 
but  retired  again  till  the  14th;  white-throat  (ul/otacilla  Sylvia),  10th; 
cuckoo  (CViculus  can6niK),on  the  19th ;  switl  ( CV^iselus  J^pus),  on  the  27th ; 
redstart  (ilfotacHla  i'ha'nicurus),  29th;  smne  dav,  corncrake  (Ortygo- 
mtea  CV£x,  liallus  ^'rex  Linn.) —  Scale  of  prevailing  winds:  N.  7  days; 
N.E.  5 ;  £.  2 ;  S.  5 ;  S.W.  4 ;  W,  3 ;  N.W.  4 ;  total  30  days.  —  The  atmo- 
spheric and  meteoric  phenomena  noticed  this  month  were,  three  solar  and 
two  lunar  haloes,  two  irarasclenes,  three  rainlmws,  one  meteor,  one  aurora 
borealis  on  the  I9th,  with  several  reildish  coruscations,  and  seven  gales  of 
wind,  vii.  two  from  the  N.,  one  from  the  N.E.,  two  from  the  S.  one  from 
the  W.,  and  one  from  the  N.W.  Thunder  and  lightning  on  the  8th,  10th, 
and  19th. 

Jfay  came  in  very  fine,  but  aSicr  the  :id  there  were  scvertd  hoar  frosts 
with  strong  westerly  winds,  which  made  the  tender  shoots  of  vegetables  to 
dropn;  from  the  Hth  till  the  1 4th  nmch  rain  and  cold  winds  from  the  N. 
and  N.E.  Great  blights  appeared  in  many  places,  and  gooseberries  and 
currants  fell  very  copiously  from  the  trees,  except  in  very  sheltered  situ- 
ations. Plants.  In  the  first  week  bloomed  the  lilac  (Si/rhif(a  vulgaris), 
bniom  (Ai&rtuimfcoiuirium);  germander  speedwell  (  Vervnira  Clianue'drys), 
and  also  V.  agrestis,  walnut  (./uglans  regia),  and  sweet  vernal  grass  (An- 
thoxiuithum  odoratimi).  2d  week  :  water  violet  ( I  Iott(^n<V?  pidustris),  scor- 
pion grass  (J/yosotis  sylv^tica),  woodroof  (Asi)erula  odorata),  butterfly 
orchis  (i/rchiH  bifolia),  blue  piiii|>eniel  (Anagallis  caTulea),  and  lUso  A. 
arvcnsis;  spindle  tree  ( /su<Snyimis  euro|)aMis).    .'id  week  :  hemlock-leaved 
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Btork's-bill  (Erddium  deuterium),  common  fumitory  {F,  officinalis),  fine- 
leaved  sandwort  T Areuaria  tenuifelia),  bistort  (Polj^gonum  Bistorta).  4th 
week:  berberry  {Berberit  vulsaris),  goat's-beard  (TVagopogon  pratense^, 
mouse-ear  hawkweed  (/Heracium  Pilosella),  glaucous  cineraria  (Cineraria 
integrifdlia),  enchanter's  nightshade  (Circs^a  lutetiana),  mountain  speed- 
well ( Veronica  montana),  wild  chervil  (Chserophyilum  temulentum),  red 
campion  (Lychnis  diofca). —  Birds :  Heard  the  blackcap  (MotaciUa  Atrica- 
pfUa)  on  the  4th ;  saw  a  fern  owl  on  the  10th.  —  Scale  of  prevailing  winds. 
W.4day8;  E.  4;E.  2;  S.E.  8;  S.  1;  S.W.  6;  W.  4;  N.W.2:  total  31 
days.  —  Rain  fell  on  19  days ;  a  heavy  hail  storm,  which  lasted  two  hours, 
passed  over  on  the  23d,  accompanied  with  much  thunder  and  lightning. — 
The  atmospheric  phenomena  observed  this  month  were,  one  solar  and  one 
lunar  halo ;  lightning  on  three  days,  and  thunder  on  two ;  and  two  gales  of 
wind,  viz.  one  from  the  S.E.  and  one  from  the  W. 

June  was  a  cold  wet  month  till  the  26th,  rain  having  fallen  on  twenty 
days,  accompanied  with  cold  northerly  winds.  The  heavy  rains  and  cold 
winds  greatly  retarded  the  growth  and  ripening  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  A 
field  of  grass  was  cut  on  the  1st,  but  was  not  stacked  till  the  27th.  Hay- 
making did  not  commence  generally  till  the  last  week.  The  crops  of  grass 
were  generally  abundant.  —  Scale  of  prevailing  winds.  N.  7  days ;  N.E.  3 ; 
E.  2 ;  S.E.  1 ;  S.  0 ;  S.W.  9 ;  W.  I :  N.W.  7  :  total  30  days.  The  at- 
mospheric and  meteoric  phenomena  noticed  this  month  were,  two  par- 
helia, one  paraselene,  one  solar  and  two  lunar  haloes,  one  meteor ;  thunder 
and  liffhtnmg  on  four  days,  and  on  one  evening,  the  25th,  the  lightning  was 
exceedingly  vivid;  and  six  gales  of  wind,  viz.  2  from  the  N.,  1  from  the 
W.,  and  3  from  the  S.W. 

July.  This  month  commenced  with  showers.  On  the  12th  was  a  thun- 
der storm,  with  very  heavy  rain  from  11  A.M.  till  5  P.M.  From  the  8th 
to  the  1 1th  was  very  wet,  with  cold  northerly  winds.  After  the  1 1th  hay- 
making was  oflen  retarded  by  showers,  but  the  hay  was  generally  good ; 
the  last  week  was  very  hot,  and  brought  the  crops  of  com,  which  had 
almost  been  despaired  of,  rapidly  forward.  The  cuckoo  departed  on  the  3d. 
—  Scale  of  prevailing  winds.  N.  0  days ;  N.E.  0 ;  E.  4 ;  S.E.  3 ;  S.  3 ; 
S.W.  11 ;  W.  6 ;  N.W,  4 :  total  31  days.  Rain  fell  on  17  days  during  this 
month.  —  The  atmospheric  and  meteoric  phenomena  noticed  this  month 
were,  one  solar  and  one  lunar  halo,  four  rambows,  three  meteors,  and  four 
gales  of  wind,  viz.  three  from  the  S.  W.,  and  one  from  the  W. ;  thunder  and 
lightning  on  the  7th,  12th,  and  30th. 

August  was  showery  till  the  18th,  which  retarded  the  harvest  greatly; 
the  wheat  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  were  in  general  very  good,  and,  con- 
sidering the  season,  very  well  got  in.  Rain  fell  during  this  month,  on  18 
days.  —  Birds.  The  swift  disappeared  on  the  25th  from  this  neighbourhood, 
but  was  seen  at  Ampthill  as  late  as  the  30th.  Scale  of  prevailing  winds : 
N.8days;  N.E.  1;  E.  0;  S.E.  0;  S.O;  S.W.  1 1 ;  W.  9 ;  N.W.  2  :  total 
31  days.  —  The  atmospheric  and  meteoric  phenomena  noticed  this  month 
were,  two  lunar  haloes,  one  meteor,  and  four  gales  of  wind,  viz.  two  from 
the  S.W.  and  two  from  the  W. ;  thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  with 
heavy  rain,  on  the  9th,  16th,  and  29th. 

September,  Still  wet,  cold,  and  windy ;  rain  on  20  days ;  a  hail  8torm» 
accompanied  with  much  thunder  and  lightning  on  the  12th.  —  Birds.  Tlie 
main  flight  of  swallows  took  place  about  the  19th.  —  Scale  of  prevailing 
winds.  N.  1  day;  N.E.  0;  E.  0;  S.E.  0;  8.  0;  S.W.  20;  W.  4;  N.W. 
5 :  to^  30  days.  The  most  remarkable  I  ever  witnessed.  -^  The  atmo- 
spheric and  meteoric  phenomena  noticed  this  month  were,  6  meteors,  10 
rainbows,  three  auroras  boreales,  viz.  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  17th ;  from  the 
last  only  arose  any  columns  of  light  that  were  remarkable ;  the  aurora  did 
not  continue  more  than  ) }  hour.     Six  gales  of  wind  from  the  S.W. 
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October  was  a  fine  dry  month;  a  few  sharp  frosts  about  the  middle 
affected  tender  plants ;  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  we  had  re- 
fivsfaing  warm  rains. —  Birds.  The  final  departure  of  the  //irundines  took 
place  on  the  1 1th,  when  I  saw  between  20  and  30  taking  their  flight  m  a 
8^  direction,  but  so  amazingly  high  that  I  could  not  distinguish  their 
species.  A  flock  of  fieldfares  TTWdus  pilaris,)  arrived  here  on  the  26th.  — 
8^e  of  prevailing  winds.  N.  2  davs ;  N.E.  6 ;  E.  5 ;  S.E.  4 ;  S.  2 ; 
S.\V.  3.  W.  6;  N.W.  2;  total  31  days  —  Refreshing  showers  fell  on  11 
days.  — The  atmospheric  and  meteoric  phenomena  noticed  this  month 
were,  one  solar  and  two  lunar  haloes,  two  aurorae  borcalcs,  and  one  gale  of 
wind  from  the  N.W. 

Kcvember  was  a  very  wet  and  boisterous  month.  On  the  sixth  there 
was  a  strong  gale  of  wind  from  the  S.W.,  with  continued  heavy  rain ;  sharp 
fixMts  on  the  mornings  of  the  24th  and  25th.  —  Scale  of  prevailing  winds. 
N.  1  day;  NE.  1;  E.  5;  S.E.  0;  S.  8;  S.W.  10;  W.  3;  N.W.  2:  total 
30  days.— Rain  fell  on  21  days. —  The  atmospheric  and  meteoric  pheno- 
mena noticed  this  month  were,  two  solar  and  three  lunar  haloes,  two 
aurorse  boreales,  viz.  on  the  1st  and  4th ;  six  meteors,  two  rainbows,  and 
six  gales  of  wind,  viz.  three  from  the  S.W.,  two  from  the  E.,  and  one  from 
tfaeS. 

December  was  a  dry  and  seasonable  month,  slight  showers  having  fallen 
only  on  six  days.  The  wind  was  exceedingly  vanable  and  boisterous  about 
die  middle  of  the  month.  On  the  17th  the  wind  veered  completely  round 
die  compass  in  sixteen  hours,  blowing  hard  all  the  time;  it  finally  became 
stationary  due  N.,  with  ver^'  sharp  clear  frost.  The  21st  and  22d  were 
remarkahly  warm  clear  days,  so  much  so  that  the  robin  and  the  throstle 
were  vyin^^  with  each  other  for  preeminence  of  song.  On  the  night  of  the 
S2d  the  wmd  shifted  from  S.W.  to  N.W.,  with  very  hard  frost,  so  that  on 
Christmas  day  8e\'eral  persons  ventured  to  skait  on  the  Oiisc.  Snow  fell 
on  the  88th,  from  3  A.M.  till  2  P.M.  On  the  30th  a  thaw  commenced, 
with  continued  warm  rain.  The  year  closed  with  a  calm  cloudy  night,  the 
fiost  and  snow  being  entirely  gone.  It  is  calculated  that  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  sheep  have  died  of  the  rot  in  this  county,  owing  to  the  very 
Hiiet  siunmer;  some  farmers  have  lost  their  flocks  entirelv. —  Scale  of  pre- 
vailing winds.  N.  1;  N.E.  5;  E.4;  S.E.  2;  S.  3; 'S.W.  17;  W;  2 ; 
N.W.  7 ;  total  31  days.  — The  atmospheric  and  meteoric  phenomena  noticed 
this  month  were,  two  solar  and  seven  lunar  haloes,  six  paraselenes,  sixteen 
meteors,  five  aurorse  boresiles,  and  three  gales  of  wind,  viz.  one  from  the  N., 
and  two  from  the  N.W.  Of  the  sixteen  meteors  mentioned,  I  obser\'ed 
one  on  the  10th,  at  8  P.M.  It  was  of  a  brilliant  blue  colour,  which  faded 
mto  a  yellowish  green  as  it  approached  the  earth  ;  its  train  was  about  5P  in 
length,  and  emitted  very  brignt  sparks ;  its  altitude  was  40^  I  saw  an- 
other on  the  17tli,  at  6  P.M.  just  below  the  belt  of  Orion,  which  took  a 
S.W.  direction.  It  was  of  a  bright  red  colour,  but,  a  building  intervening, 
I  could  not  observe  it  vanish. 


Cdendar  of  Nature  for  Bungay,  in  Suffulkyfor  1830.     By  Daniel  Stock, 

Esq.  F.L.S. 

January.  The  weather  this  month  was  very  variable,  frost  and  thaw 
succeeding  each  other  rapidly :  one  ihi}  the  roads  remlered  impassable  by 
the  quantity  of  snow,  and  tiien  by  the  quantity  of  water.  On  the  night 
of  the  30th  the  firost  commenced  with  great  severity.  No  record  of  any 
plants  in  fiowcr,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  snow. 
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February,  The  firo8t  contmued  its  seyerity  undl  the  evening  of  the  6lh : 
thermometer  as  low  as  18^.  Thaw  began  about  one  o'clock  on  the  Tth,  and 
produced  a  very  high  flood.  Two  or  three  fine  days  then  intervened ;  then 
nrost  from  the  16tn  to  the  20th  inclusive.  On  the  21st,  rain  and  snow; 
24th,  mild ;  and  the  last  4  days  fine,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  heavy  rain 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th.  Aconite  in  flower  on  tne  9th ;  snowdrop,  19th ; 
Christmas  rose,  marsh  marigold,  and  primroses,  21st ;  hepatica,  23d ;  cro- 
cus, 25th;  spurge  laurel,  barren  strawberry,  whitlow  grass,  and  hazel 
(mas.  and  fem.),  28th.  Jackdaws  chattering  on  the  8th;  bees  on  the 
wing,  24th. 

March.  The  weather  such  as  is  usual  in  March,  cold  and  windy.  Wind 
exceedingly  high  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  12th.  It  rained  on  three  days,  viz. 
the  7th,  16th,  and  20th ;  the  26th,  27lh,  and  28th  were  warm  days.  Violets 
(in  garden)  in  flower  on  the  7th ;  dandelion,  12th ;  violets  (in  fields),  alder, 
and  hellebore,  14th ;  dog's-tooth  violet,  18th ;  great  periwmkle  and  do^s 
violet,  21st;  gooseberry,  26th;  ground  ivy,  hemlock-leaved  stork's  bill, 
willow,  and  moschatel,  28th.  Snake,  21st;  frogs  spawn,  21st;  black- 
cap, 2l8t ;  brimstone  butterfly,  14th ;  great  and  small  tortoise^hell  butterfly, 
88th. 

April.  A  cold  unpleasant  month,  with  a  few  exceptions.  On  the  2d, 
snow  and  rain ;  and  the  firost  in  the  nights  of  the  3d  and  4th  very  severe. 
Rain  on  13  days;  the  9th  very  warm;  and  the  month  ended  with  fine 
weather.  Wood  sorrel  in  flower,  4th ;  chmy,  cowslip,  and  blackthorn,  9th ; 
thyme-leaved  speedwell,  11th;  white  saxifrace,  stitcnwort,  horsetail,  bugle, 
and  germander  speedwell,  18di ;  maple,  25th ;  woodroof,  27th ;  and  hyar 
dnth,  28th.  Swallows  appeared  on  the  1st ;  nig|itingale,  9th ;  cuckoo,  25th ; 
swifl,  27th ;  wood  argus,  peacock,  and  white  butterflies,  9th ;  and  orange- 
tip  butterfly,  29th. 

May,  Upon  the  whole,  a  cold  unpleasant  month,  though  we  had  occa- 
donal  snatcnes  of  fine  weather  to  remind  us  of  what  May  ought  to  be. 
Thunder  on  the  2d  and  23d ;  rain  on  13  days.  Whitethorn  in  flower  on 
the  2d ;  butterfly  orchis  and  twayblade,  23d ;  and  bryony,  30th.  Fritillary 
and  little  copper  butterflies,  15th. 

June,  Except  the  last  four  days,  a  cold  wet  month.  Thunder  on  the 
3d,  6th,  13th,  and  25th ;  rain  on  16  days.  Green  orchis  in  flower  on  the 
6th ;  bee  orchis,  20th. 

July,  It  rained  only  on  9  days,  but  yet  it  was  b)  uo  means  a  fine 
month :  the  p;reater  part  cool  and  cloudy.  On  the  25th  fine  weather  began, 
and  lasted  till  the  end.  White  lily  in  flower  on  the  10th;  houseleek, 
11th;  hollyhock,  19th;  sunflower,  27th.  Harvest  began  partially  on 
the  30th. 

August,  Rain  on  17  days  (as  in  1829) ;  thunder  on  the  28th ;  but  very 
little  fine  weather.  Golden  rod  in  flower  on  the  1st;  tiger  lily,  23d; 
orpine,  26th ;  ladies'  traces,  20th.     Admiral  butterfly  appeared,  7th. 

September,  Rain  on  22  days ;  thunder  on  the  18th.  Stemless  thistle  in 
flower,  26th. 

October,  A  fine  month;  it  rained  only  on  7  days.  Ivy  in  flower, 
24th. 

November,  A  very  tolerable  month.  Rain  on  4  days.  Primrose  in  gar- 
den on  the  2d ;  in  the  fields  on  the  25th.  Dog's  violet  and  hogweed, 
85th. 

December,  Except  the  first  4  or  5  days,  a  cold,  wet,  snowy,  and  frosty 
month.  Rain  and  snow  on  15  days.  The  firost  commenced  severely  on 
the  25th ;  but  lasted  only  till  the  28th,  when  it  rained,  and  continue  to 
thaw  undl  the  end.  Sweet  coltsfoot,  two  or  three  flowers  on  the  31st ; 
Christmas  rose  still  bent  to  the  earth,  but  the  colour  visible.  Violets  and 
primroses  in  flower  all  the  month  in  garden. 
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TMe  of  Rain,  Snow,  and  Fair  DtLys,  1830. 


MgntbiL 

Number  of 
fair  days. 

Number  of 
rainy  daya 

Number  of 
inowy  dayf. 

January         .         .        - 
February        -        -         - 
Bfarch 

18 
]5 

28 

3 
6 
3 

10 
7 

April      .... 
May         -        .        -      - 

16 

13 

1 

18 

13 

— « 

June      -         -        -        - 

14 

16 



July    .        . 

August        ... 
September      -        -        - 
October        .         -         - 

22 

14 

8 

24 

9 
17 
22 

7 

— 

November       -        -       - 

26 

4 

^_ 

December      -        -         - 

16 

9 

6 

Total  for  the  year 

219 

122 

24 

Art.  VI.     Monthly  Calendar  of  Nature  for  Scotland, 

EXTBACTS  from  the  Meteorological  Redster,  kept  at  Annat  (ikirden,  Perth- 
■hire,  North  lat.  Se""  23  V,  above  the  Level  of  the  Seu  172  ft.,  and  Fifteen 
Miles  from  the  Coast ;  oeing  the  Mean  of  Daily  Observations  taken  at 
Ten  o'clock  Morning  and  Ten  o' Clock  Evening. 

In  place  of  the  din^pram,  the  form  of  which  must  now  be  familiar  to  the 
raaders  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  and  which  the  younger  part 
of  them  may  easily  copy  from  the  following  statements,  it  is  now  proposed 
that  the  mean  results,  for  every  ten  days,  of  temperature,  dew  {loint,  the 
dqpth  of  rain,  and  evaporation  should  be  given  in  ngiircs,  which  will,  in  an- 
other form,  convey  the  same  infonnation  as  the  diagram ;  and,  as  the  mass 
of  figures  giving  daily  results  is  thus  avoided,  it  is  ho|)e(i  this  method  will 
not  ofler  any  thing  fatiguing  to  the  reader.  A  circular  diagram,  containing 
the  annual  results,  the  same  as  last  year's,  may  probably  be  given  at  the  end 
of  each  season. 


Mooth. 

Mean 

temper. 

ature. 

Dew 

I»oint. 

Mean  of 
minim, 
temper- 
ature. 

Mean  of 
barometer. 

Depth  of 
rain  in 
inchcf. 

Depth  of 

evapor. 

ation. 

December  10.  1830. 

—  20.    — 

—  31.    — 

40-6° 
37- 1 
28-0 

39  3° 

33-7 

27-3 

37-5° 

32-7 

26-6 

28-96 
29-38 
2H-72 

2-00 

1-00 

•45 

•1 
-2 
•1 

Monthly  mean 

35-2°     33-4° 

32-2^ 

29-02 

3-4,"> 

•4 

The  average  mean  temperature  for  DccLMiiber  at  this  place  is  39-9°  for 
the  seven  past  years.  The  temperature  in  December  litst,  it  will  l>c  seen,  is 
4'7^  lower  than  that  average;  it  is  also  2*^  lower  than  in  any  corrcs[)onding 
it^  during  that  |)eriod.     The  mean  tempeniture  for  the  year  1830  is 
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46'9^.  The  arerage  annual  mean  for  the  last  seven  years  b  47^7^.  In 
1823,  1829,  and  1830  the  mean  was  under  that  average.  The  depth  of 
rain  in  December  was  near  the  ordinary  &U  in  that  month ;  but  the  annual 
depth  of  rain  in  1830  was  37*77  in. :  ttie  annual  average  at  this  place  is 
26*38  in.     The  following  are  the  results  for  January :  — 


Month. 

M«ui 

temper. 

ature. 

Dew 

Meuof 

minim. 

temper. 

ature. 

Mean  of 
barometer. 

DepUioT 
rain  in 
inchea. 

Depth  of 
evapor. 
ation. 

January  10.  1831. 

—  20.    — 

—  31.    — 

38-9«» 

36*6 

32-9 

36^r 

36^0 

32^0 

34-9° 

330 

28-0 

29^37« 

2908 

29^11 

•50 
•72 
•30 

•2 

•1 
•2 

Monthly  mean 

36- P 

34^7=' 

31-6** 

2918        1*52 

.5 

The  mean  temperature  in  January  is  about  0*5^  under  the  ordinary 
average,  and  the  depth  of  rain  nearly  1  in.  below  the  ordinary  fall.  The 
coldest  day  in  December  was  the  24th :  mean  temperature  of  that  day, 
23^ ;  extreme  cold,  20** ;  wind  N.W.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
at  the  point  of  observation  the  thermometer  stands  about  132  ft.  above  the 
adjoinmg  Carse  lands,  and,  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  hoar  frost.  On 
swampy  soils,  in  the  Low  Carse,  the  extreme  cold  was  15°.  The  2 1st,  only 
three  days  previous  to  the  24th,  was  the  warmest  day :  mean  temperature 
of  that  day,  43^5** ;  wind  west ;  extreme  heat,  47^5**.  There  were  7  days  on 
which  nun  feU ;  and  on  2  days  a  light  sprii^ling  of  snow,  not  exceeding 
2  in.,  which  only  gave  0^2  of  an  inch  when  melted  in  the  rain-gauge.  There 
were  8  days  of  bnlliant  and  6  of  partial  sunshine.  On  17  davs  the  atmo- 
sphere was  cloudy.  The  vnnd  blew  a  loud  gale  from  the  north-west  on  the 
19th.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  the  aurora  borealis  appeared  unusually 
brilliant.  The  wind  set  in  from  easterly  points  on  11  days;  from  the 
north  on  4  days ;  from  the  south  and  west  on  10  days ;  on  6  days  it  was 
variable. 

The  excessive  moisture  of  last  season,  with  its  usual  accompaniments, 
cold  and  a  clouded  atmosphere,  retarded  the  ripening  of  fruits  in  the  open 
air  till  a  later  period  than  usual,  and  the  quality  was  less  saccharine.  In 
the  field  the  quality  of  wheat  and  barley  was  also  much  deteriorated. 
Young  wood  would  have  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  but  that  little  rain 
fell  in  the  month  of  October :  hence  young  wood  is  better  ripened,  and 
flower  buds  more  bold  and  profuse  than  otherwise  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

The  coldest  day  in  January  was  the  31st:  mean  temperature  of  that 
day,  28° ;  extreme  cold,  25^ :  this  cold  was  accompanied  with  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow,  the  first  of  any  depth  for  the  season ;  a  loud  north-easterly  wind 
blew  it  about  in  the  shape  of  drift.  The  warmest  day  was  the  9th: 
extreme  heat,  48^ ;  mean  of  that  day,  45° ;  wind  west.  The  wind  set  in 
from  the  west  on  10  days ;  from  the  east  on  10  days ;  and  from  the  north  on 
1 1  days.  There  were  1 1  days  of  brilliant  and  4  of  partial  sunshine ;  16  were 
cloudy,  and  for  the  most  part  misty.  In  the  course  of  the  two  months  that 
are  past,  vegetation  coidd  make  little  perceptible  progress.  Winter  beans 
that  had  been  sown  on  the  5th  of  November,  appeared  partially  above 
ground  on  the  10th  of  January ;  a  period  of  66  days :  mean  temperature  of 
that  period,  38°.  Wheat  that  was  sown  on  the  16th  of  November  began 
to  appear  above  ground  on  the  24th  of  Januarv ;  a  period  of  69  days :  mean 
temperature  of  that  period,  37*2°.  While  tne  cold  retards  the  v^etable 
process  in  the  ground,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  plants  crowing  in  spring 
^ater  mdce  their  usual  progress.    The  Aponog^on  distachyon,  a  gre«a- 
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hoiue  plant  and  native  of  Africa,  has,  during  the  late  intense  frost,  «cnt  out 
healthy  foliage,  and  a  strong  flower  stem,  the  blossom  of  which  is  ready  to 
open,  m  a  spring  well  at  Annat  Garden,  and  without  any  protection.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  well  in  January,  47*5°,  which  corresponds 
nearly  with  the  annual  mean  temperature  of  the  place.  The  winged  tribes 
have  hitherto  picked  up  a  scanty  subsistence  in  the  fields  and  hedges. 
Many  of  them  are  now,  by  the  snow,  impelled  by  hunger  and  cold  to 
approach  near  the  haunts  of  man,  who  ought  not  to  abuse  their  confidence 
in  the  time  of  their  distress.  —  A,  G.    February  1. 


Art.  VII.     Hints  for  Impravementi. 

Natural  Hitiory  ColtccHon,  —  Sir,  I  observe  in  Professor  Jameson^s 
Edimbmrgk  PkUoaopkicaiJounkil  for  last  year  (vol.  xxL  p.  113.)  a  list  of 
geologicai  and  mineralogical  collections  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
appear*  to  me  to  be  very  defective ;  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your  nume- 
itma  correBpondents,  in  order  to  complete  so  desirable  an  object,  that  they 
would  forward  you  lists  of  collections  in  tlicir  respective  counties  or  dis- 
trieti  for  inaertion  in  your  Magazine,  embracing  every  department  of  natural 
hiatory.  Such  a  list,  when  complete,  would,  I  conceive,  greatly  promote 
•dence,  by  making  the  scientinc  traveller  acquainted  with  tnose  local 
edlections  which  would  materially  assist  him  in  his  researches ;  collec- 
tions which  have  probably  cost  their  proprietors  many  years  of  unremitted 
exertion  and  attention  to  the  subject,  independently  of  expense.  I  subjoin 
a  list  of  the  collections  in  Norfolk,  marking  with  an  asterisk  those  whose 
praprictora  would  probably  be  desirous  of  exchanging  duplicates.  —  Sam, 
WoodwtmL    Xanmck,  Sept.  27.  1830. 

Norfolk. 

Beacfaamwell.    Mr.  John  Scales.    Entomolog}-  and  Eggs. 

Ouster,  by  Yarmouth.    Hev. Steward.  Ornithology. 

*Gttfteld.    Rev.  James  Layton.    Geology.    Mamuiulian  remains,  &c.,  of 

Norfolk  coast,  and  botany. 
'Cromer.     BAr.  J.  Earl.    Ditto,  ditto,  and  Entomology. 

Mr.  Fox.     Lapidary,  and  Dealer  in  Geological  Specimens. 
Lynn.    Rev.  Edward  Edwards.     Geological  Specimens  from  Hunstanton 

ciiii: 

Melton  Hall.    Edward  Lombe,  Esq.    Ornitholog}-,  British. 
*NorwiclL    Norfolk  and  Norwich  Museum.     Genaul  Collection. 
Rev.  James  Brown.    Entomolog}'. 
*Mr.  Richard  Griffin.     Ornithology. 

J.  J.  Gumcy,  Esq.  (Earlham  Hill).  Ditto,  British  and  Foreign. 
BAr.  John  Hunt.     J3ird-stuffcr  and  (icncral  Dealer. 
Mr.  John  King  (St.  Andrew's).     Geologv.     Chalk  Fossils. 
Mr.  John  Sims,  Jun.     Bird-stufTcr  and  Naturalist. 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith.     Ditto,  and  Dealer. 
*Mr.  Joseph  Sparshall.     Entomology. 
Mr.  George  ThurtcU.     Ornithology. 
Mr.  Robert  Wigham.     Ditto  and  Botany.     Dealer. 
•Mr.  Samuel  Woodward.   Geology.   Norwich  Crag  and  Chalk 
Fossils. 
PlnmstcacL     Rev.  C  Penricc.     Ornithology,  rare  British. 
Snndringham  Hall.     H.   H.   Henley,  Esq.      Ornithology  and  Geology. 
LiaH. 
*Shropham  Hall.    Rev.  G.  R.  Leathes.    Gcolog}-.     Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
Crag,  Chalk,  &c. 
Swaffnam.    Rev.  John  Dugmore.     Omitholog}'. 
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Swaffham.      Robert  Hammond,  Esq.    Ornithology.    Fine  Specimen  of 

Great  Bustard. 
*Mt.  C.  B.  Rose.     Geology.     Diluvium  and  Hard  Chalk. 

Yarmouth.    .Oirdlestone,  Esq.     Ornithology. 

Mr.  Harvey.    Ditto.   Dealer. 

Mr.  John  Smith.    Entomology  and  Eggs. 

Dawson  Turner,  Esq.    Botany. 

To  thb  list  we  beg  to  add  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Image  of 
Whepstead,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk,  who  possesses  a  general 
and  mtimate  knowledge  ot  nature,  and  is  rich  in  specimens  in  all  the 
departments,  but  most  so  in  that  of  chalk  fossils,.  These  he  exchanges 
with  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  .for  the  redundant 
specimens  of  their  neighbourhoods,  and  he  has  man^  in  slate  from  West- 
moreland, obtained  in  this  way.  We  remember,  with  proud  and  grate- 
&1  feelings,  the  patience  and  pleasure  with  which  he  showed  us,  «ome 
time  since,  many  matters  of  the  highest  interest  in  his  excellent -collectioD, 
and  entertain  4iot  the  slightest  doubt,  from  what  we  experienced  from  Mr. 
Image,  that  he  would  be  most  willing  to  gratify  any  fellow  student  with  the 
sight  of  it. 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Rogers,  of  Lackford,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  has 
ako  a  fine  collection  of  fossils  and  shells.  These  are  splendid  specimens, 
and  many  of  ithem  Swiss,  and  the  firuit  of  his  own  [most  diligent  personal 
research  in  that  country.  His  cabinet  contains  a  specimen,  but  whether 
foreign  or  British  we  are  not  aware,  of  the  extremely  rare  O'vula  Leatb^stt 
figured  in  Sowerby's  Genera  of  Fossil  Shells,  w\d  named  in  compliment  to 
the  Rev.  G«  R.  Leathes,  Shropham  Hall,  Norfolk,  by  whom  it  was  first 
discovered  in  one  of  the  Nortolk  crag  pits.  We  perceive  with  pleasure 
this  gentleman's  name  in  our  correspondent's  Norfolk  list ;  and  from  per- 
sonal experience  o£  the  great  liberality  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Leathes,  who 
is,  on  all  occasions,  the  warmest  patron  of  natural  history  pursuits,  we  are 
confident  he  would  be  h^py  to  meet  the  wishes  of  any  brother  collector. 
The  botanic  garden  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  has  derived  very  important 
advantages  from  this  gentleman''s  influence  and  great  liberality. 

At  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  also,  the  Rev.  Henry  Hasted,  A.M.,  possesses 
most  interesting  cabinets  of  natural  productions,  and  amongst  them  many 
rare  local  fossils.  —  J.  D.for  Cond. 

Depot  for  Exchange  of  Specimens,  —  Sir,  I  approve  so  liighly  of  H.  C. 
W.'s  suggestion  of.  a  depot  for  the  exchange  and  sale  of  specunens,  and 
feel  so  confident  that  such  an  establishment  will  both  be  generally  accept- 
able, and  will  remunerate  the  proprietor,  that  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  a  few  words  in  furtherance  of  the  plan.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  most 
lovers  of  natural  history  are  collectors  of  subjects  in  their  favourite 
branches,  for  future  reference  and  collation ;  and  those  who  are  not,  espe- 
cially young  students,  ought  immediately  to  become  so.  The  very  partial 
distribution  of  many  of  our  native  plants  and  insects  :(which  constitute 
their  variety),  and  the  causes  named  by  your  correspondent,  which  confine 
most  of  our  respective  district^,  present  obstacles  against  forming  extensive 
collections  which  only  a  favoured  few  can  overcome;  and  not  unfrequently 
occasion  erroneous  ideas  of  species  known  only  through  the  medmm  of 
books,  and  are  a  great  bar  to  extended  views  and  general  conclusions. 
Faithful  coloured  engravings  ^ure  too  expensive  for  the  majority ;  indiflerent 
ones  are  worse  than  useless;  and  even  the  best  are  less  valuable  for 
reference  than  the  specimens  tlieraselves.  At  present,  very  few  of  these 
last  can  be  purchased,  even  in  London ;  some  of  our  birds  perhaps  may, 
and  the  entomol(^ist,  by  well-directed  exertion,  may  procure  a  few  of  our 
finer  Lepid6ptera;  but  the  botanist  of  plants  absolutely  none.  The  great 
f  timulus  lately  given  to  every  department  of  natural  history  by  many  able 
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poUicationSy  and  by  none  more  than  by  your  valuable  and  delightful 
Magaiine,  is  evinced  by  the  increased  number  of  its  students,  especially 
among  the  young  and  ardent,  m  every  part  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
altered  feeli^  and  sentiments  of  manv  who  formerly  looked  down  upon  it 
with  contempt.  From  the  unalloyed  pleasure  experienced  at  every  step 
of  our  progress  throu|;h  this  enchanting  and  exhaustless  fields  the  number 
of  its  votaries  must,  with  the  progress  of  education  and  knowledge,  keep 
increasing;  and  this  view  of  it  at  once  points  out  the  ample  support  suco 
an  establishment  would  receive,  and  the  numerous  contributors  who  would 
wpply  it  with  specimeus.  So  well  assured  am  I  of  its  success  in  proper 
hanids,  that  did  1  know  any  competent  person  to  whom  its  fair  and  reason- 
able profits  would  be  an  object,  I  would  at  once,  on  my  own  responsibility, 
ui]^  him  to  undertake  it.  You,  Sir,  or  some  of  your  readers,  probably  do ; 
for  there  are  doubtless  many,  well  qualified  both  from  their  zeal  and  know- 
ledge of  the  science,  who  would  rejoice  at  the  proposal,  particularly  if  it 
dwuld  be  the  means  of  releasing  thcni  from  some  present  toilsome  and 
uncongenial  occupation  which  al^iorbs  all  their  time  and  thoughts.  Let 
me,  however,  suggest,  that  no  private  feeling  of  friendship,  or  laudable 
deare  to  benefit  an  individual^  should  be  allowed  to  operate  in  recommend- 
ing one  not  perfectly  competent.  >fuch  of  the  prospective  advantage, 
bm  to  the  naturalist,  and,  consequently,  to  himself,  would  depend  upon 
this.  When  a  proper  person  comes  forward,  let  him,  before  he  embarks  in 
the  undertaking,  be  introduced  to  two  or  three  scientific  naturalists  in 
dURrent  departments,  who,  by  a  few  questions,  would  soon  judge  of  his 
fitness  for  the  situation,  and  would  gladly  sign  a  recommendation  in  his 
fovour,  to  be  inserted  in  your  Magazine.  The  lovers  of  natural  history 
nidit  then  be  requested,  through  the  same  medium,  to  lav  the  foundation 
of  nis  stock  in  trade,  by  sending  up  any  uncommon  bircls,  insects,  dried 
plants,  seeds,.  &c.,  their  respe<*tivc  neighbourhoods  may  produce;  the 
strongest  stimulus  to  do  which  will  be,  that  they  will  receive  in  exchange 
the  rare  or  beautiful  productions  of  other  districts,  otherwise  unattainable, 
to  increase  and  adorn  their  own  collections.  Thus  all  will  be  mutually 
benefited^  and  the  cost  to  each  will  only  be  a  little  energy  and  skill  to 
rise  betimes,  and  employ  their  leisure  in  the  delightful  and  healthy  occupa- 
tion of  ran^n^  the  field,  the  mountain,  aud  the  grove,  in  search  ot  subjects, 
and  in  preparing  them  for  the  cabinet.  As  the  season  is  now  commencing, 
I  would  say  to  your  young  readers,  let  it  not  be  lost ;  preserve  as  many 
specimens  as  you  can,  in  anticipation ;  they  will  find  their  value  at  the 
general  mart,  and  will,  in  another  shape,  be  return  to  you  tenfold  :  for  you 
must  recollect  that  what  you  contribute  is  onl^-  a  surplus  which  you  do 
not  want,  and  cannot  use  yourself,  while  you  will  receive  in  exchange  for 
them  what  is  only  to  be  found  ui  difiercnt  and  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

The  portion  of  labour  in  the  good  work  I  would  assign  to  you,  Mr. 
Conductor,  is  to  oflTer  your  piigcs  and  advice  in  maturing  tlie  pro^K>sed 
plan,  to  give  any  private  assistance  and  instructions  to  the  individual, 
and  to  solicit  comi>etent  persons  to  affix  to  every  species  of  indigenous 
plants,  insects,  &c.,  a  number  exprc^ising  its  value,  as  suggested  by 
H.  C  W.  These  values  should  be  fixed,  or  at  least  revised,  by  several  in- 
dividuals in  each  department,  to  uisure  accuracy,  and  catalogues  should 
then  be  printed.  You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  think  I  require  too  much ; 
indeed  I  consider  we  have  some  claim  upon  you;  for  having  by  your 
Magazine  excited  so  general  a  tiLste  for  natural  history,  you  must  also 
enable  us  to  gratify  it.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  greatest  service  you  can 
render  the  British  naturalist,  and  second  only  in  in)i>ortunce  to  your 
Magazine,  will  be  to  promote  the  estiiblishiiient  of  the  pro|)osed  depot. 

The  simplest  plan  for  effecting  exchanges  would  perhaps  be,  to  value 
both  those  sent  up  and  those  returned,  by  the  numbered  catidogue, 
deducting  a  fixed  per  centage  or  commission  for  trouble  and  profit  to  the 
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manager.  For  example:  if  I  send  up  specimens  worth  I/.  I  shall  be 
entitled  to  others  bearing  a  similar  value,  less  by  20  or  25  per  cent  (or 
whatever  is  thought  proper),  and  in  this  case  I  should  receive  to  the  value 
of  IBs.  or  I5t.  I  might  also  sell  or  purchase  by  the  same  scale.  It  also 
occurs  to  me  that  every  person  sending  specimens  for  exchange  should,  in 
addition  to  what  he  is  entitled  to,  be  required  to  take  others,  to  an  amount 
in  a  certain  ratio,  for  which  he  shall  pay  in  money ;  otherwise  the  master 
of  the  establishment  might  soon  become  possessed  of  a  large  stock  of 
specimens  (provided  that  the  bulk  of  his  contributors  wanted  payment  for 
what  they  sent  up),  while  but  little  money  might  be  received.  ISo  doubt 
many  admirers  or  nature,  and  even  naturalists  who  have  not  opportunities 
of  collecting,  would  purchase ;  but  it  would  still  be  well  to  provide  against 
the  contingency  I  have  supposed  above.  —  J,  E,  Bowman,  Tfie  Court  near 
Wrexham,  March  6.  1830. 

A  cheap  Work  on  the  Microtcope,  with  lithographic  plates,  is  much 
wanted.  Adams  is  not  to  be  had,  and  is  too  dear,  as  is  Goring's,  for 
general  readers.  Perhaps  a  hint  in  the  Magazine  might  call  the  attention 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  to  the  subject,  or 
induce  some  one  to  republish  Adams,  with  notes  and  plates,  in  octavo,  at 
less  than  half  its  original  price. —  W,  S,     Buckingham^  May  31.  1830. 

Causes  of  the  Scarcity  of  Game.  — It  must  have  occurred  to  every  sports- 
man, preserver  of  game,  and  ^me-keepers  in  particular,  that  hundreds  of 
eggs  are  yearly  spoiled  by  bemg  moved  out.  By  having  no  hen  at  hand 
ready  to  take  to  them,  all  care  is  useless ;  and  more  game  is  oflen  destroved 
fi'om  this  cause  than  any  other,  because  it  is  yearly  and  regularly  operatmg. 
If  to  this  we  add  a  bad  season  during  the  period  of  hatching ;  the  waste 
committed  by  many  gentlemen  in  their  French  mode  of  sportmg,  namely, 
driving  the  game  to  a  focus ;  and  also  the  depredations  of  poachers,  we 
may  well  wonder  that  we  have  so  much  game  as  we  have.  If,  however,  we 
could  save  only  half  the  ^gs  that  are  every  year  thrown  out,  what  an  in- 
crease should  we  have  in  seven  years  I  The  application  of  fire  seems  not 
to  answer ;  but  perhaps  a  hot-bed  made  of  dung,  and  carefully  attended  to, 
would  answer  the  purpose.  We  well  know  that  by  regulating  the  heat  by 
a  thermometer  we  can  attain  and  keep  up  any  degree  that  mis^ht  be  re|quired ; 
and  it  seems  preferable  to  any  other  mode,  from  its  easy  application  in  every 
situation,  and  from  its  furnishing  a  moist  heat,  which  seems  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Prizes  should  be  given  by 
came  preservers  to  those  who  hatch  and  bring  up  the  greatest  number  o£ 
healthy  birds,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  eggs.  The  eggs,  for  the  con- 
venience of  tummg,  should  be  placed  in  a  kinoof  frame,  made  of  slips  of 
wood,  with  wire  across ;  the  wire  on  one  side  to  be  fixed,  but  made  to 
open  on  the  other.  In  this  fi-ame  the  eggs  would  lie  in  order,  with  hay 
between  them,  and  the  frame  painted  white  on  one  side  and  dark  on  the 
other,  to  prevent  mistakes  in  turning  them :  for  if  all  the  firames  are  placed 
with  the  white  side  up  one  day,  all  must  have  the  dark  side  up  the  other, 
and  no  mistake  can  happen ;  and  if  each  frame  held  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs, 
the  operation  would  be  speedily  performed.  Except  these  frames,  nothing 
else  would  be  required  but  a  common  cucumber  frame  and  thermometer, 
A  few  directions,  as  to  the  quantity  of  heat,  should  be  printed,  and  the 
thing  tried  next  spring. 

Another  thing,  as  an  old  sportsman,  I  wish  to  add,  although  many  may 
not  agree  with  me,  yet  experience  tells  me  I  am  right;  namely,  we  do 
wrong  in  killing  all  the  hawks  and  owls.  Of  this  I  am  daily  more  and 
more  convinced.  These  creatures,  it  is  true,  destroy  some  game ;  but  the 
mischief  is  not  done  by  any  animal  that  lives  only  on  animals ;  the  great 
destruction  proceeds  firom  weasels,  stoats,  rats,  &c.,  which  suck  the  esga, 
and  in  one  night  destrov  the  whole.  Now  hawks  and  owls,  although  tE^ 
will  kill  a  bird  or  two,  live  chiefly  on  these  nightly  poacbm;  and  as  we 
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<lestroy  these,  those  iocrcase  upon  U5.  My  orders  now  arc,  not  to  destroy 
hawks  or  particularly  owls,  nor  will  I  suffer  it  to  be  done^  till  rats  and 
weaseU  are  killed  ofi:  Crows  and  magpies,  like  weasels,  suck  the  eg^; 
they,  therefore^  should  be  killed ;  but  never  kill  an  owl.  —  A  SporUman. 
Od.  1830. 

Improvement  in  Omiiho/qgical  Terms,  —  Havin^r  observed  in  the  Genilc- 
man's  Magazine  the  amendments  proposed  by  Mr.  Vigors,  in  substituting 
names  which  should  express  the  actions  of  the  different  kinds  of  birds  for 
those  of  Linnteus,  and  admiring  the  happy  selection  of  terms  l^  which  he 
has  designated  each  class,  it  may  appear  presumption  to  recommend  any 
change.  It  is  therefore  with  great  diffidence  that  I  offer  the  following^ 
having  a  reference  to  the  stnicture  and  habits  of  the  birds. 

The  second  class  named  by  Mr.  Vigors  InsessOres,  or  P^chers,  might, 
perhaps,  with  more  propriety  be  culled  Perticat<^res,  from  pertica^  a  perch ; 
the  expression  insidcre  fterticte^  to  sit  on  a  perch,  being  well  authenticated. 
With  respect  to  the  fourth  class,  the  Grallatores  of  Mr.  Vigors,  and  Gr411ac 
of  Linnaeus,  expressive  of  the  long  legs  of  the  birds,  I  would  denominate 
them  Vachfttores;  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the  English  name.  Waders; 
and  in  order  to  maintain  the  same  number  of  classes  as  used  by  Linnseus, 
which  are  reduced  to  five  by  Mr.  Vigors,  I  would  suggest  the  combining  all 
the  birds  whose  feet  are  formed  for  climbing  in  one  class,  to  which  the 
name  of  Scansores,  or  climbers,  might  be  ai)plied,  and  would  consist  of  the 
parrots,  toucans,  woodpeckers,  &c. ;  birds  which  cannot  well  be  ranked 
with  any  of  the  other  classes.  The  table  of  classes  would  then  be :  — 
I.  Rnptdres,  or  snatchers;  2.  Perticatorcs,  or  perchcrs ;  3.  Nutat6res,  or 
swimmers;  4.  Vadatorcs,  or  waders ;  5.  Uas6res,  or  scratchers;  6.  Scan- 
adrea,  or  climbers.  Should  the  above  observations  meet  your  approbation, 
their  insertion  in  your  very  instructive  Magazine  will  very  much  oblige, 
yours,  &c  —  Juvenis.     Edmonton,  Oct,  9.  18'iO. 

IRnis  ofi  Local  Botany.  —  An  account  of  a  cavern,  a  ruin,  or  a  romantic 
spot,  is  more  interesting  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  such  an 
<Mect  is  situated,  than  to  persons  livmg  in  a  distant  quarter,  who  prol)nbly 
nrUl  never  visit  the  locality  of  such  scenery.  To  the  botanist  or  herbalist, 
the  enumeration  of  plants  that  grow  in  those  pbices  to  which  he  has  access 
will  be  more  attractive  than  the  copious  catalogues  of  the  rare  and  beautiful 
species  that  adorn  the  fields  of  (ustant  climes.  The  places  where  he  has 
gathered  scarce  herbs  form  kindred  associations  with  the  things  sought 
after,  both  becoming  olijects  of  peculiar  interest. 

To  gratify  the  lovers  of  the  si)ontimeous  [jfoductions  of  our  soil,  I  beg 
leave  to  reconuncnd  that,  in  ^'oiu*  Magazine,  a  succession  of  local  floras 
should  be  [mblislied  from  time  to  time.  That  all  plants  known  to  the  col- 
lector, excqit  such  as  are  commonly  found  everywhere,  should  be  spe- 
cified, with  their  habitations,  time  of  flowering,  size,  and  tolour,  if  remarkr 
aide  in  any  of  these  respects.  I  should  iK)t,  of  course,  confine  or  restrict 
the  lists  by  the  arbitrary  division  of  counties,  but  embrace  just  as  much  of 
a  district  us  the  desi-riber  has  ciU'cfuUy  cx|)lored ;  reiiuu'king  on  the  nature 
<if  the  soil,  its  c*xposure,  and  most  common  nruductions,  together  with  as 
precise  and  clcsar  a  d(',N<*ripti()ii  of  the  particular  habitats  as  he  can  furnish. 
The  work  of  Turner  and  Diilwyn  on  this  .subject  will  often  prove  but  a  pre- 
carious guide.  In  it  there  are  several  localities,  given  by  Kay  160  years 
ago,  and  not  since  verified  by  succeeding  invchtigators.  Many  have  l)ecn 
introduced  on  the  authority  of  other  famous  botanists  of  tlie  seventeenth 
century,  though  the  i>lants  have  not  been  fiuiud  in  the  places  assign chI  for 
their  growth,  either  by  the  last  or  the  present  generation.  I  lad  the  com- 
mons and  waste  grounds  remained  till  the  present  tunc  such  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Oenu-de,  Doody,  and  Hay,  it  would  be  a  [)leasant  task  to 
com|iare  the  proiiuctions  of  tlie  present  with  tliose  of  bygone  da^-s,  and  to 
obscxre  the  diect  of  time  in  increaKing  or  dimmishing  herbs  of  rarity.  But 
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the  inarch  of  improvement,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  hto 
so  completely  altered  the  ^ce  of  the  earth,  that  our  worthy  predecessors, 
the  ancient  herbalists,  were  they  permitted  to  revisit  once  more  their 
favourite  spots,  could  not  now  recognise  the  scenes  of  their  former  plea- 
sures and  disappointments.  Norwood  and  Sydenham,  the  famous  resorts 
of  botanists,  gypsies,  invalids,  and  hunters  of  the  picturesque,  in  former 
years,  can  now  barely  supply  a  bit  of  green  sward,  by  the  mai^gin  of  the 
dusty  highway,  to  pitch  the  camp  upon.  The  once  delightful  and  extensive 
view  over  parts  of  nine  counties  is  now  generally  bounded  by  the  straggling 
fence  skirting  the  way,  or  the  more  impervious  brick  wall  of  the  retired 
Londoner,  who  has  acquired  a  right  to  property  once  the  property  of  the 
public  Shooter's  Hill  is  covered  with  enclosures  small  and  great ;  and 
actions  at  law  for  trespass  threaten  the  rambler  with  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  stuck  up  in  many  a  comer.  Bromley  and  Finchley  Commons 
exist  only  in  name.  Yearly  encroachments  are  made  on  the  heaths  of 
Hounslow,  Bexley,  and  Hayes.  The  lovers  of  fresh  air  and  heather  bells 
have  not  been  without  their  fears  that  even  Hampstead  heath  will  not  long 
rqoice  in  its  natural  asperity,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  gaudy  holiday- 
making  folks  that  come  in  crowds  from  the  great  metropolis.  Among 
those  places  still  accessible  to  the  peripatetic, Shirley  Common  seems  to  have 
been  a  great  favourite  with  the  botanists  of  the  last  centuJT,  and  doubtless 
was  fertile  in  rather  rare  alpines  of  the  families  of  Carex,  £ri6phorum,  Ly- 
cop6dium,  jSchce^nus,  &c.  Although  I  have  found  little  about  Shirley  for 
which  I  was  anxious,  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  worth  visiting ;  but  I  would 
advise  the  visitor  not  to  have  too  high  expectations  of  its  productiveness. 
Draining,  enclosing,  planting,  and  dicing  have  each,  in  turn,  contributed  to 
the  dimmution  of  nature's  gifts.  Duppa's  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  beyond 
Croydon  on  the  road  to  Epsom,  seems  formerly  to  have  been  more  famous 
for  the  number  and  rarity  of  its  produce  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  It 
is  now  as  unfavourable  for  botanical  pursuits  as  the  South  Downs,  near 
Brighton.  High  Beech,  or  rather  a  bog  near  it,  in  Eppin^  Forest,  has,  I 
suspect,  lost  much  of  the  celebrity  it  acquired  during  the  times  of  Warner 
and  E.  Forster,  jun.  I  wish  some  indefatigable  botanist  woidd  ascertain  if 
the  latter  gentleman's  habitat  (viz.  High  Beech)  for  the  rare  plant  Campa- 
nula Aederacea  be  correct ;  also  if  Aspldium  Ore6pteris  is  stiU  to  be  found 
on  Shirley  Common. 

With  great  expectations  I  visited  Streatham  Wells,  hoping  and  wishine 
to  find  the  place  m  its  natural  state,  full  of  pits,  springs,  and  gullies.  Such 
has  not  been  the  condition  of  these  mineral  waters  for  many  years ;  and 
whosoever  goes  to  Streatham  to  gather  plants  marked  in  the  Guide  will 
certainly  be  disappointed.  We  have  oflen  to  regret  a  want  of  preciseness 
in  describing  the  habitats,  and  the  giving  of  designations  to  places  not  known 
by  the  people  who  reside  about  the  p&ce.  I  once  went  out  in  search  of 
Chisselhurst  Bog,  and  was,  after  much  fruitless  enquiry,  directed  to  a  boggy 
place  enough,  near  St.  Mary's  Cray,  two  or  three  miles  from  Chisselhurst. 
I  subsequently  ascertained  that  there  is  no  such  place ;  I  have  also  found 
that  the  common  people  know  the  name  of  the  occupier  better  than  the 
name  of  his  place.  If  I  were  to  ask  for  Captain  Cross's,  every  |>er8on  in 
the  vicinity  could  direct  me  to  his  farm ;  but  if  I  asked  for  Hayesford,  per- 
haps I  should  be  directed  to  Hayes,  a  mile  or  two  farther  distant. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  request  every  active  botanist  in  the  kingdom  to 
arrange  a  list  of  all  plants  growing  in  his  particular  district,  except  those 
that  are  common  to  every  place  and  situation ;  and  to  describe  accurately 
the  particular  habitations  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  and  whether 
abundant  or  scarce  in  that  place.  Such  a  list  woidd  be  a  rare  treat  to  the 
botanist,  it  would  increase  the  numbers  attached  to  this  elegant  study  and 
healthful  amusement,  and  would  increase  the  facilities  of  improvement  in 
the  fideuce.  ^A.J.    KcnU  Nw,  20.  1830. 
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Tbb  promised  Series  of  Introduciory  Papers  on  the  different  Branches 
ofKaiMrai  I&tory, —  Sir,  I  need  hardly  apologise  to  you  as  the  conduc- 
tor of  a  public  journal,  for  reminding  you  that  you  have  held  "  a  word  of 
mmise  to  the  ear,"  which  has  not  as  yet  been  fulfilled.  In  your  early 
Numbers  you  promised  a  series  of  initiatory  papers  upon  the  different 
branches  of  natural  history,  and  you  certainly  gave  an  earnest  of  what 
m^t  be  expected :  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  papers,  these 
have  not  been  completed.  Believe  me,  I  do  not  wish  to  complain,  as  I 
am  aware  that  very  much  matter  of  great  interest  must  press  for  inser- 
tion; but  having  subscribed  to  your  Magazine  from  the  commencement, 
and  feeling  great  interest  in  the  study  of  natural  history  not  only  for  my 
owi  aakCf  but  for  that  of  my  pupils,  m  whom  I  have  succeeded  in  raising 
a  nncere  relish  for  the  pursuit,  I  thought  a  "  touch  at  your  elbow  "  would 
be  sufficient,  probably,  to  induce  you  to  continue  those  communications 
which  have  set  some  young  people  seriously  to  work. 

I  quite  coincide  with  you  in  some  very  wise  remarks  which  you  have 
occasionally  dropped,  that  the  study  of  natural  history  will  do  much  for 
}'Outh:  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  habits  of  attention  and  discrimination 
thereby  excited  will  do  as  much  more  in  this  respect,  than  the  study  of 
nathemadcii,  as  a  close  observation  of  facts  docs  more  than  volumes  of 
■batract  reasoning.    Yours,  &c,—J,  B.  A.    Peckham,  Oct.  6.  \S:iO. 

The  introductory  papers  we  have  for  the  most  part  discontinued,  be- 
CMue  they  were  objected  to  by  many  readers,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  purchase  separate  mtrodiictions  complete  for  little  more  than 
the  price  of  one  of  the  Magazines.  More  experienced  naturalists  ob- 
jected to  them  as  superfluous. — Contf,. 

The  Missel  Thrush  (I'orduH  viscivorus  Ziiiii.).— Sir,  I  send  you  a 
few  remarks  on  some  opinions  stated  by  your  correspondent  J.  B. 
(Vol.  HI.  p  193.) ;  and,  as  he  wishes  any  one  who  has  heard  the  singing 
of  the  bird  quoted  to  state  Ids  opinion,  'l  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  you 
certain  fects  respecting  it,  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 
^  I  most  certamly  agree  with  J.  B.  that  the  missel  thrush  (Turdus 
viicfvorus^  may  be  classed  amongst  our  song  birds,  and  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  It  is  then  without  a  compe- 
titor,  88  jt  makes  the  groves  and  orchards  resound  with  its  peculiarly  loud 
notes, 
or 

piUWs;,  

thorn  bush,  where  they  all  regale  in  severe  weather.  He  then  shows  his 
pugnacity,  bv  attacking  them  without  mercy,  and  driving  them  from  the 
repast,  which  he  moiio[K)lises.  Your  correspondent  states  that  he  has 
never  been  aUe  to  approach  one  near  enough,  whilst  in  the  act  of  singing, 
to  observe  it  minutely.  Now,  1  have;  for  my  occupation,  which  requires 
me  constantly  to  be  out  of  doors  at  all  times,  and  in  almost  all  weathers, 
enables  me  to  note  the  ditferent  songs,  fli<;hts,  and  habits  of  birds  in  this 
qoartcr  with  facility.  1  have  often  heard  him,  and  been  close  enough  tq 
be  positive  that  it  was  the  missel  thrush.  I  have  once  in  my  life  observed 
one  to  sing  whilst  in  the  act  of  flying  from  one  side  of  a  field  to  the  other ; 
but  it  is  a  solitary  instance,  as  I  neither  observed  it  before  nor  since,  and  had 
they  been  in  the  haliit  of  doing  so,  I  should  most  certainly  have  noticeil  it. 
Its  son^  is  louder,  and  the  notes  are  shorter,  than  those  o(  the  l)lackbird, 
which  It  somcwlmt  resembles ;  it  will  sing  for  a  long  time  togetluT  "  as 
hard  as  it  can  rattle."  Its  nmsic,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  consists  of  four 
notes  repeated  over  and  over  again,  witliout  the  least  abatement  or  vari- 
ation.   At  sings  most  in  breeding  time,  and  generally  in  the  morning. 
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J.  B.  observes  they  are  of  a  shy  disposition  ;  bat  I  fancy  it  is  only  in 
winter;  for  in  the  spring,  when  they  build  their  nestSythev  evince  no 
instinct  in  choosing  a  retired  place ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  known 
them  build  their  nests  in  orchards,  within  ten  yards  of  a  path  side 
which  was  much  frequented ;  and,  in  fact,  I  think  them  either  the  most 
foolish  or  the  most  impudent  birds  in  exbtence.  They  commonly  build 
their  hrge  coarse  nest  in  apple  trees,  generally  where  the  branches  first 
diverge  from  the  stem,  and  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  I  have 
often  seen  a  piece  of  bast  mat  dangling  from  the  nest,  a  sufficient  in- 
dication to  some  young  urchin  of  where  a  prize  is.  Usually  they  con- 
struct their  nest  of  coarse  dry  grass,  plastered  with  dirt,  and  then  lined 
with  softer  grass ;  but,  fix)m  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  they  are 
not  very  nice  in  the  choice  of  materials.  They  lay  from  four  to  five  eggs, 
rather  lai^ger  than  those  of  a  blackbird,  of  a  light  bluish  green,  with  spots 
of  two  distinct  shades  of  brown ;  the  spots  or  patches  are  most  numerous 
at  the  large  end  of  the  egg. 

They  ans  very  destructive  in  cherry  orchards ;  where,  with  the  black- 
bird, the  throstle  (/"urdus  musicus),  and  the  starling  (Stumus  vulgliris^ 
they  make  sad  havoc ;  they  show  no  shyness  then.  I  have  shot  many  in 
the  fact ;  but,  though  dispersed  by  the  report  of  the  gun,  they  in  five 
minutes  aflerwards  return  to  the  attack,  and  gobble  away,  apparently  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  I  once  knew  an  instance  of  a  missel  thrush 
laying  its  c^ggs  on  the  place  from  which  its  nest  had  been  taken  the  day 
before* 

^  If  you  think  these  observations  of  any  use,  in  corroborating  the  asser- 
tions of  J.  p.,  and  refuting  the  opinion  held  by  the  author  of  The  Jawmai 
of  a  NahtrfliUttf  they  are  much  at  your  service. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  heard  one  of  the  missel  birds  singing,  on  the 
13th  of  this  month,  November,  1830.  The  morning  was  fine  and  sunny» 
and  I  am  positive  as  to  the  identity  of  the  bird.  Should  these  remarks 
meet  Mrith  your  approbation,  I  may  be  induced  to  offer  a  few  strictures 
in  my  next  on  several  articles  connected  with  natural  history  which  are 
contained  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanack  for  1829;  printed,' I  sup- 
pose under  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  Diffusing  Useful  Knowledge* 
They  are  certainly  misrepresented ;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  whoever 
was  the  author  of  Observaiiotis  of  a  NaturaUtt  contained  in  the  pages  of 
that  work,  must  have  made  his  observations  out  of  books  in  his  study, 
and  not  copied  them  fi^m  the  page  of  nature.  Yours,  &c.  —  Scoiopax 
rutticoh.    Chilweli,  Nov.  1830. 

This  contribujtion  from  j^.  rustfcola  is  so  practical,  and  consequently 
so  valuable,  that^  from  this  sample,  we  must  say,  to  store  the  fruits  of  his 
observation  into  bur  Magazine  will  at  all  times  be  a  most  agreeable  task, 
-i  J.  D.for  Cond. 

Tlte  Cuckoo  and  the  Swift  (CV^culus  candrus  and  C^selus  ifpus).-—  I  bcg» 
through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  to  convey  my  warmest  acknow- 
ledgements to  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  for  his  criticism  (Yol.III.  p.  450.) 
on  my  statements  relative  to  the  departure  of  those  interesting  objects  of 
natural  history,  the  cuckoo  and  the  swift.  On  reading  the  remarks  of  that 
able  naturalist,  I  instantly  referred  to  my  journal,  which  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  daily,  and  from  which  I  beg  leave  to  extract  my  entry,  on  the 
28th  of  July :  '*  Heard  my  favourite,  C.  candrus,  at  5  A.M.'^  N^.  "  The 
X&st  time,'*  was  added  a  few  days  afterwards.  As  I  was  that  morning  seated 
in  iny  arbour,  writiim  to  a  friend,  who  had  spent  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  the  beginning  of  July  with  me,  and  who  used  to  take  great  delight  in 
hearing  the  cuckoo,  as  he  generally  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tall  elm  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  field  adjoining  my  garden,  I  communicated  the 
circumstance  to  him  as  follows :  — "  My  favourite  cuckoo  still  continues 
$o  cfafirm  us  withhb  twofold  note^  from  his  lof^y  elm;  but,  poor  fellow. 
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hu  flong  is  nearly  ended,  for  hb  second  note  is  very  hoarse.  lie  made 
G^ye  or  six  efforts  this  morning  to  tell  me  his  name,  but  he  became,  as  it 
were,  vexed  with  his  fruitless  attempts,  and  flew  away,  muttering  a  lan- 
guage which  I  could  not  understand. 

with  respect  to  the  swifly  I  am  very  clad  the  circumstance  has  been 
noticed,  as  it  aflbrds  me  the  opportunity  ot  correcting  a  tyi)ogniphicai  error. 
I  referred  to  my  journal  for  October  27th,  but  found  no  notice  of  the 
swift.  On  Sept.  ^7th,  I  found  the  following  entry; — "  Saw  four  swifts, 
this  morning,  flying  in  an  easterly  direction,  apparently  taking  their  final 
leave  of  us."  m»  B.  "  The  last  I  saw  this  year,"  was  added  afterwards. 
As  I  did  not  notice  the  last  appearance  of  the  niahi  body  in  my  journal,  I 
ought,  for  the  cause  of  science,  to  have  been  more  cautious  in  conveying  a 
single  fact  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  umlcrstood  in  a  general  sense.  As  I 
am  at  all  times  anxious  to  promote  the  intcrcstH  of  science,  I  feel  glail  when 
notices  are  made  of  such  tliiugs  as  a[)[)car  at  variance  with  genend  facts, 
as  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce  accuracy  oi  observation,  as  well  as  cor- 
rectness in  communication,  while,  at  the  same  time  tlicy  often  elucidate 
such  facts  OS  appear  almost  incredible. 

I  bcjp:  also  to  thank  your  correspondent  J.  (•.  N.  (Vol.  III.  p.  474<.),  for 
his  satisfactory  solution  of  my  questions  on  the  migration  and  breeding  of 
swallows.  By  such  communications  inuch  inforniatiun  is  given,  not  only 
to  the  person  proiiosing  the  question,  but  to  every  other  reader  who  may 
he  Ignorant  of^such  facts.  — W.  11.  White.     Jicdjhrd,  Jan.  8. 1831. 

^cretion  of  Wax  hy  the  Hive  Bee. —  Sir,  I  cannot  but  feci  highly 
honoured  by  the  critique  in  your  last  Number  on  my  little  work  on 
Ifiteei  A\    '"    '         "  *  •  1     -1        i.  _r.  _  . 

learning, 
half 

"been  .  ,  ..  ... 

apiarians."  **  It  is  to  be  regretted,"  he  adds,  '<  that  Mr.  Kennie,  too  im- 
plicitly adhering  to  the  diction  oi  an  able  though  fallible  experimenter, 
should  have  been  the  m etuis  of  widely  propagating  an  error  on  a  practical 
point  of  natural  liistory  ;  and  tliat,  too,  under  the  sanction  of  a  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  knowledge."  * 

I  should  have  regretted  this  as  much  as  your  intelligent  critic ;  but  in 
revising  the  volume  last  summer  for  a  second  edition  (15,000  copies  of 
the  first  having  been  sold  in  nine  months),  I  ilid  not  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  alter  the  statements  in  question,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  are 
opposed  solely  bv  Iluish;  whose  knowledge  of  such  subjects  may  be  fairly 
estimated  from  liis  denial  of  the  existence  of  aphides  in  Britain :  their 
■•  not  having;  been  observed  in  this  country,"  he  says,  "  may  proceed  from 
diversity  of  climate,  which  is  not  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  insect ! "  f 
8o  much  for  the  entomological  knowledge  of  "experienced  apiariiuis." 
Did  Iluish  never  hc*ar  of  such  an  insect  as  the  hop-fly  (A'pliis  liumuli)? 

1  was  neither  led,  nor  **  misled,  by  the  grcjit  authority  of  Ilubcr."  The 
first  author  who  published  the  opinion  that  wax  is  xerreled,  not  collected 
by  bees,  was  IIornlK).->te1,  a  clergyman  at  Hamburgh.  {  This  was  re- 
published as  his  own  discovery,  by  Ueini,  in  17()!)  §  Without  being  aware. 
It  would  appear,  of  the  experiments  of  Ilornlwstel  or  Kcini,  our  dis- 
tinguished physioIogiKt,  John  Hunter,  published  it  as  his  own  discovery  in 
17W  II ;  and  the  elder  Huber,  assisted  by  the  clever  daughter  of  P^ofe.s^or 


•  Ma^.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  51. 

I  Iluish  on  Bees,  p.  201. 
Uamburgische  verniischte  Bibliothek,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.,  for  1744;   and 
Commcr.  Litter.  Norinibergensc  for  1745. 
§  (Kuvres  de  Ikmnet,  vol.  i.   p.  iii.  -Ito  edit. 
II   Phil.  Trans,  for  1792,  p.  143. 
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Jurine  of  Crenera,  made  additioiial  experiments  and  dissections,  all  con* 
firmatory  of  the  same  views.  Farther,  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  dis- 
tinguished living  experimental  ph  vsiologists,  6.  R.  Treviranus,  has  repeated 
the  experiments  and  dissections  of  Hunter  and  Huber,  with  whom  he  agrees 
in  opinion  as  to  the  secretion  of  wax  by  the  bees ;  while  he  difiers  fh>m 
Maoemoiselle  Jurine  as  to  some  minutiae  of  structure  in  the  secreting 
orsans.* 

I  confess  I  have  not  repeated  these  experiments  myself;  it  is  impossible 
for  the  most  enthusiastic  naturalist  to  verify  personally  every  fact :  I  have 
at  least  in  this  case  trusted  to  three  of  the  highest  authorities  in  preference 
(after  weighing  the  matter)  to  those  of  ignorant  though  **  experienced 
apiarians."  No  one  who  has  seen  any  of  my  papers  will  be  apt  to  accuse 
me  of  readQy  bending  to  authority  however  high  ;  though  I  perceive  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  John  Murray,  says  that  I  *'  echo*'  Mr.  BlackwalPs 
theory*  about  spiders.  In  that  case  I  most  carefully  repeated  and  re- 
repeated  all  their  experiments,  and  succeeded  in  verifying  Blackwall's,  but 
uniformly  failed  in  verif>'ing  Murray's.:^  I  think  that,  for  the  interests  of 
science,  both  of  these  gentlemen  might  employ  a  few  spare  minutes  to 
advantage  in  experimenting  upon  the  best  modes  of  writing  with  courtesy, 
and  of  treating  an  opponent  with  liberality.  In  the  spider  controversy, 
a  most  uncourteous,  illiberal,  and  unscientific  spirit  has  been  shown.  — 
J,  Rennie.    Lecy  Kent^  Jan.  26.  1831. 

The  Term  "  Tnink''  in  £«/owio/cgy«  —  Sir,  That  I  was  "  bold  in  attack- 
ing the  authority  of  so  eminent  an  entomologist  as  Mr.  EJrby  "  I  admit ; 
but,  whether  or  not  any  one  besides  myself  has  doubts  upon  the  question, 
it  is  neither  for  your  correspondent  J.  O.  W.  nor  me  to  decide.  What  I 
meant  by  the  "unscientific  term'*  trunk,  is  the  proboscis  by  means  of 
which  the  Ciiliccs  suck  the  blood  of  other  animals.  This  proboscis  is 
certainly  not,  nor  could  it  be,  represented  in  Mr.  Kirbv's  figure,  owing 
to  the  position  in  which  the  insect  is  drawn.  There  is,  however,  another 
distinction,  which  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  insect 
(fig.  91.  a.  Vol.  I.  p.  227.)  with  that  figured  in  pi.  91.  6,  \'iz.,  the  form  of 
the  body,  the  position  of  the  wings,  and  the  length  and  position  of  the 
legs,  which,  in  the  T^pula  genus  appear  always  of  a  disproportionate 
length  compared  with  the  body.  —  A,  L,  A.   A/nwick,  Jan.  4. 1831. 

Ci/perusfu8cuSf  a  British  Plant.  —  Sir,  Under  the  head  of  "  Supplement 
to  English  Botany,''  in  your  last  Number,  the  writer,  enumerating  some  of 
the  principal  contents  of  the  work,  mentions,  among  others,  Cyperu^  fuscus, 
"  which,"  says  he,  **  we  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  ourselves  may  be 
wild,**  hereby,  as  it  should  seem,  castii^  some  doubt  on  the  fact  of  its 
bein^  truly  a  native.  Having  been  myself  the  person  who  forwarded  the 
specimens  to  Mr.  Sowerby,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Hooker  some  years  pre- 
viously, gathered  in  the  low  marshy  ground  near  Little  Chelsea,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  Supplement  and  in  Flora  Londinensis,  I  beg  to  assure  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  that  the  Cyperus  appeared  to  be  un- 
doubtedly a  native  in  that  situation.  I  was  directed  and  accompanied  to 
the  spot,  for  the  express  purpose  of  gathering  specimens  of  the  plant,  by 
that  able  botanist,  my  friend  A.  H.  Haworth,  Esq.,  who  was  die  first 
discoverer  of  it  in  Britain.  In  this  situation  the  Cyp^ru*  occurred  «yi- 
ously,  growing  in  small  depressed  tufts,  which  are  well  portrayed  in  Mr. 
Sowerby's  figure,  far  better,  indeed,  than  in  that  of  the  Flora  Londinenm^ 
where  the  plant  is  represented  as   assuming  an  erect  form.     From  Dr. 


•  Zeitschrift  fur  Physiologic,  vol.  iii.  p.  62.,  for  1828. 
+  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  84. 
^  Infect  Architecture,  p.  344 — 354. 
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Hooker  I  learned  (if  ray  memory  scr^'cs  mc)  that  this  species  was  so 
widelv  distributed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  only  wonder  was,  that 
it  had  not  long  before  been  met  with  in  Britain.  And  Mr.  Haworth  re- 
marked that  it  was  somewhat  extruordinary  the  plant  should  have  so  long 
escaped  his  notice,  who  had  for  a  number  of  years  resided  at  Chelsea,  and 
botanisedy  with  no  little  assiduity,  in  its  environs ;  a  circmnstance,  I  may 
observe,  which  may  afford  encouragement  to  naturalists  in  general,  and 
teach  them  that  they  ought  never  to  despair  of  making  fresh  discoveries, 
even  in  the  most  beaten  tracks,  as  well  as  in  the  less  explored  districts. 
This,  I  recollect,  was  the  favourite  maxim  of  the  celebrated  cryptogamist 
the  late  Mr.  James  Dickson,  that,  in  whatever  situation  he  might  be  cast, 
something  new  was  generally  to  be  detected  as  a  reward  for  diligent 
research.     Yours,  &c.  —  IV,  T,  Brce,  Alletletf  Beclori/^  Jan,  7.  1831. 


Art.  IX.     Queries  and  Ajiswers* 


SUBSTASCBjound  in  the  Stomach  of  a  Cow.— T.  W.  D.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  90.  J, 
in  speaking  of  a  substance  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse,  says,  "  Can  it 
have  been  formed  of  hair  licked  by  the  animal  off  its  shoulders  ?  "  In  the 
month  of  August  last  I  saw  a  substance  of  the  same  kind  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Rattray,  surgeon,  (irlas^row ;  it  was  presented  to  him  by  a  person 
who  found  it  in  the  stomach  of  a  cow.  The  substance  was  about  the  size 
of  a  tennis  ball,  perfectly  smooth,  and  nearly  black.  Mr.  Kattray  had  made 
■a  incision  in  it,  to  ascerttun  its  contents,  which  proved  to  be  composed  o^ 
the  hair  of  the  animal.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  T.  Blair,  Stamford  Iliii,  Jan,  1 1. 
1831. 

/«  U  certain  that  the  Falco  Omfragii*  is  a  j/cariing  whiie-tai/ed  Eagle  ?  — 
If  it  be,  what  is  the  reason  that  we  have  yearly  several  of  the  young 
visiting  our  rivers,  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  an  old  bird?  I  have  two 
killed  within  the  last  four  years,  and  there  have  been  several  others  shot. 

—  Edward  Actony  Surgeon,  Grundishurgh,  near  Woodbridge,  Nov.  29.  1830. 
Vlcut  minor,  —  The  bird  sent  f /'icus  minor  L/w.],  I  observed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  near  the  spot  on  which  I  was  at  work,  minutely  examining 
the  bark  of  an  old  chestnut  tree,  and  ai)parentl\  feeding  on  some  insect  or 
other  substance  it  discovered  there.  What  is  it  ?  —  C,  Spring,  Jan,  7.  1831. 

The  bird  above-mentionctl  is  the  lesser  spotted  woodpecker  (Picus 
minor  Z#inR.),  and  a  male ;  a  well-known  British  bird,  but  by  no  means  so 
common  as  the  green  or  the  great  siiottcd  woodpeckers.  The  habits  of 
this  diminutive  species  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  woodpeckers,  and 
the  wryneck  ;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  the  lesser  woodpecker  with  its  generic 
companions  remain  in  England  all  the  >  ear.  The  mode  of  taking  their 
footl,  and  the  structure  of  the  tongue  and  its  appendages  were  described 
in  Vol.  111.  p.  474.,  under  the  article  "  Wruieck."  Sibbald  has  recorde<l 
this  bird  as  tiiken  in  Scotland,  but  probably  by  mistake,  since,  according  to 
Mr.  8elby,  it  is  rare  in  the  north,  and  he  has  never  been  able  to  trace  it  in 
Scotland,  even  where  fir  plantations  and  forests  aboinul,  which  M.  Tem- 
minck  states  to  \hi  its  favourite  haunt.  Though  diffused  over  our  southern 
and  western  counties,  it  is  not  a  species  that  can  be  considered  plentiful. 

—  S.T.P. 

yecrophorus  gcrmdnicus,  —  Sir,  Encouraged  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  remarks  of  the  most  insignificant  beginners  arc  received,  I  venture 
to  transmit  to  you  the  following  ;  hoping  that  you,  or  some  of  .>our  cor- 
respondents, will  have  the  kindness  to  solve  my  difficulties.  There  is  un 
insect  which  I  have  oflen  setu  in  the  pools  on  the  conunons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  of  which  I  never  could  fmd  out  the  name,  until  the 
other  day,  when  1  ebw  one  in  the  mubcum  at  Ghent,  in  Holland,  with  a 
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label,  on  which  was  written,  "  Necr6phorus  germanicus."  I  once  caught 
one  in  the  gravel  pits  on  Tooting  Common,  and  kept  it  for  some  time  in  a 
globe  of  water.  I  used  to  feed  it  with  worms,  or  insects,  of  which  it  wa& 
very  fond.  It  was  excessively  ravenous,  and  appeared  very  quick-sighted ; 
for  it  used  to  dart  at  its  food  the  moment  I  dropped  it  in,  fix  its  pincers  in 
the  insect,  and  keep  hold  of  it  until  it  had  entirely  sucked  out  the  contents* 
After  I  had  kept  it  for  some  time,  I  gave  it  a  companion :  when  it  saw  the 
new  comer,  it  remained  stationary  for  a  few  minutes,  then  darted  at  it  with 
incredible  swiftness,  and  killed  it  almost  instantaneously;  nor  did  it  scruple 
to  satisfy  its  hunger  on  the  body  of  its  dead  enemy.  It  lived  for  several 
weeks ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  it  died,  owing  to  neglect  in  my 
absence.  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  fact  that  it  repeatedly  inflicted  wounds 
on  my  finger  with  its  pincers,  which  were  very  sharp  and  hard.  The  shell 
of  this  little  animal  resembles  that  of  a  shrimp,  and  its  tail  ends  in  a 
bunch  of  hairs.    Yours,  &c.  —  Thomas  Chapman^    Oxford,  SepL  1830. 

Note  hy  Mr,  Sowerby, —  The  Necrdphorus  germdnicus  feeds  upon  car^ 
rion,  in  its  larva  state ;  it  then  bears  only  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  water 
insect  here  spoken  of,  which  is  rather  the  larva  of  Acilius  sidcatus  or 
X^yticus  marginalis,  or  some  similar  water  insect.  I  have  seen  such  feed- 
ing upon  small  fishes,  and  have  dried  specimens.  —  J^  D,  C,  S. 

Carabiu  nemordlU,  —  I  beg  to  inform  your  correspondent,  A.  L.  A.  of 
Alnwick  (Vol.  III.  p.  477.),  that  the  dirabus  nemoralis  is  a  common 
insect,  I  believe,  throughout  Britain.  I  have  fretjuently  taken  it  in  gardena 
and  under  moss,  at  all  times  of  the  year.  It  is  more  generally  knowii 
by  the  name  of  C,  hort^nsis  Fabr,y  and  is  mentioned  in  Marsham's  work 
on  British  Colebptera^  in  Samouelle's  Entomologies  Compendium,  in  Ste- 
phens's lUustraiions  of  British  Entomology,  &c. — A*  Wright.  Askam  Bryan^ 
York,  Nov,  2.  1830. 

Cid/tos  Edusa,  and  Cynthia  cdrdui,  —  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  of 
your  entomological  correspondents  who  would  inform  me  whether  Uiey 
have  noticed  the  Cdlias  Edusa  or  Cynthia  cardui  this  year.  The  periodical 
appearance  of  these  insects,  as  well  as  of  Vanessa  Antioptr,  has  been  the 
source  of  much  firuitless  conjecture  amone  entomologists,  but  has  never 
yet,  I  believe,  been  sufficiently  explained,  I  have  not  heard  of  the  Cdlias 
Edusa  having  been  taken  anywhere  this  year,  nor  the  Cynthia  c4rdui  in-« 
deed,  except  one  specimen  which  was  captured  by  a  firiend  of  mine  while  I 
.  was  present,  on  the  13th  of  July  last.  —  A,  Wright.  Askam  Bryan,  York,^ 
Nov.  25.  1830. 

Poisonous  Plants.  —  In  Smith's  Introduction  to  Botany  (ed.  5.  p.  317.)  it 
is  stated  that  no  traveller,  in  the  most  unknown  wilderness,  need  scruple 
Jo  eat  any  firuit  whose  stamens  are  thus  situated,  i.  e.  growing  from  the 
calyx.  In  Eng.  Fl.  (vol.  ii.  p.  228.)  the  genus  Ddphne  is  represented  as 
having  its  stamens  growing  firom  the  calyx ;  which  is  also  stated  with  regard 
to  the  natural  order  Tliymeleae,  to  which  this  genus  belongs.  {Syn.  of  Br. 
Fl.,  p.  208.)  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants  gives  its  generic  character  thus : 
—  *'  Cor.  (cal.  ?)  4-cleft,  like  a  corolla,  widiering,  including  the  stamens," 
&c.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  stamens  are  inserted  into  the  calyx,  and 
yet  "  the  berries  (of  D.  Mezereum),  when  swallowed,  prove  a  powerful 
poison,  not  only  to  man  but  to  many  quadrupeds."  {Encyc^  of  PL)  How 
are  these  statements  to  be  reconciled  ?  or  if,  when  the  stamens  are  in- 
serted into  the  calyx,  the  fruit  is  wholesome,  how  comes  it  that,  in  this 
case,  the  firuit  is  poisonous?  Linnaeus  regarded  the  envelope  of  the 
ZMphne  to  be  composed  of  the  calyx  and  corolla.  {Phil.  Bot.,  90.^  Does  it 
not  seem  to  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  a  corolla  than  of  a  calyx,  if  not 
truly  a  corolla,  as  it  is  called  in  Syst.  Vegetab.  ?  —  L.  D.    Sept.  28.  1830. 

A  certain  uncommon  Plant  in  the  Loch  qfSpvnie,  —  There  are  many  singu- 
lar circumstances,  interesting  to  the  naturaust,  noticed  in  his  History,  of 
Scotland^  by  Leslie  bishop  oi  Ross,  the  intrepid  defimder  of  the  unfor^ 
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tniHite  Quecm  Blary.  The  following  passage,  extracted  from  his  Ifisior^, 
fdates  to  a  plant  which  grew  in  his  time  in  the  Loch  of  Sp^nie,  and  whicli, 
from  the  account  given  by  him,  in  all  probability  is  still  to  be  found 
there. 

"  Lacnm  pneterea  dulds  aquae  Spynam  nomine,  oloribus  quidem  multum 
frequentem  Moravia  habet,  in  quo  herba  quaedam  rara  est,  qua  quod  olores 
nnpiense  deloctantur  olorinam  cam  dicimus.  £a  utiquc  hujus  nutunc  est, 
ut  ubi  semel  radices  erigerit,  tarn  late  sc  difTundat,  ut  nostra  memoria 

rque  ipsius  Spynse  milliaria,  ubi  prius  salmoucs  exundabunt,  radice  sua 
IB  evecta  penitus  vadosum  jam  eficcerit."  * 
The  more  conspicuous  plants  that  arc  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  Loch 
of  Spynie  arc  T^pha  lati(<^Iia,  Dr.  Hooker's  BrU'uh  FUtray  p.  38G. ;  5cirpus 
lacustrisy  p.  80. ;  ^rundo  Phragmitcs,  p.  52. ;  iVporganium  rumosum,  p.  386. ; 
Slum  rmens,  p.  125. ;  and  ^an6nculus  lingua,  p.  265.  Is  not  the  first 
(7^'pha  latifi^lia)  the  most  likely  to  have  had  the  name  Olorina  given  to 
it  ?  The  Loch  of  Spynie  was  fonncrly  nmch  frequented  by  swans  during 
the  winter  aeason.  Sir  Thomas  Lauder,  in  his  Account  of  the  Moraj/  FUnidMy 
p.  173.,  mentions  that  fourteen  were  once  killed  there  at  one  shot.  There 
are  now  but  few  that  visit  it,  and  then  only  as  a  resting  place  in  their 
migrations.  The  swans,  that  were  wont  to  remain  in  this  lake  throughout 
the  winter,  would  often  resort  to  the  clumps  of  T^yphse,  and  shelter  them- 
■dves  among  the  tall  stems  and  leaves,  which  are  generally  not  overthrown 
and  diroersed  until  the  approach  of  spring ;  and  during  frost  the  swans 
would  be  always  seen  among  them  :  for  the  water  about  them  would  be 
the  part  of  the  lake  that  would  remain  longest  open ;  so  that  the  birds 
would  be  allured  thither  by  the  easy,  the  only,  access  tlicv  had  to  their 
ibod  among  the  roots.  Then  may  not  the  circumstance  of  the  swans  thus 
fiequenting  the  clumps  of  jTyphas  have  suggested  the  name  Olorina,  or 
fwan-herb ;  or  is  there  any  other  property  by  which  it  merits  this  appella- 
tion ?  Is  there  any  other  author  who  applies  this  term  to  it,  or  who  uses  the 
term  Olorina  as  a  name  for  any  other  plant  ?  Should  it  be  ascertained  that 
the  7*j^ha  lati£(^lia  and  Olorina  are  synonymes,  ought  it  not  to  Ih*  introduced 
into  lakeSy  in  nlcasure^grounds,  where  those  graceful  birds  are  kept ;  and 
the  more  readily,  as  it  is  '^  one  of  the  handsomest  aquatics  of  the  reed 
kind  ?••     (^Encyc.  of  PlanU,  p.  774.) 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Olorina  is  said  to  have  spread  itself  cannot 
be  but  greatly  overrated ;  for,  otherwise,  it  nuist  long  ere  now  have  coverecl 
every  square  foot  of  the  lake,  and  reducc<l  it  all  to  a  mere  puddle.  It  is 
likdy  that  the  worthy  bishop  has  here  mistaken  the  eftect  for  the  cause. 
Ptobablf  about  die  tmie  when  he  first  saw  this  lake,  there  occurred  a  jmr- 
lial  subsidence  of  its  waters  :  and,  as  the  7*ypha  latifulia  (supposing  it  to 
be  the  Olorina)  will  not  grow  in  the  deeper  parts,  this  sul)sidencc  left  many 
luitablc  spots  for  it,' where  it  was  observed  to  spring  up  and  flourisli  in  after 
^ears.  —  r.     A7^,  Scnteniber  27.  1830. 

Tttuckwwtd,  —  Sir,  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  what  observations  have 
been  made  on  decayed  wood  commonly  known  by  the  muiie  of  touchwood. 
The  wood  in  the  pnigress  of  decay  has  imdcrgone  in  this  state  of  it  a 
remarkable  change.     Its  solid  texture  has  disapjieared ;  it  is  now  light  and 

*  ^  Moreover  Moray  contains  a  hike  of  fresh  water  denoniinatetl  Spynie, 
greatly  frequented  by  swans,  in  which  there  is  a  certain  uncomintm  herb, 
with  which  the  swans  are  greatly  allure<l :  we  call  it  the  "  the  ullcriurc ;  " 
it  Lh  moreover  of  this  kind,  that  when  it  hath  fully  established  its  roots,  it 
iiprcada  itself  so  widely,  that,  in  my  memory,  it  hath  extended  its  Imsis  m) 
fiir  as  to  have  rendered  five  miles  of  the  lake  itself  of  Spynie,  where 
salmon  formerly  alK>unde<l,  altogether  shallow."  (^Tran*fation  J'lom  the 
Agricniiural  Survey  of  the  Province  of  Mora u^  p.  2.) 
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friable ;  it  easily  takes  fire,  and  is  indeed  used  for  tinder.  When  once 
kindled,  it  bums  for  hours,  until  the  whole  is  consumed,  without  ever 
bursting  into  flame,  and  however  small  the  part  to  which  the  spark  of  fire 
has  been  communicated ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  whole 
mass  of  wood,  even  when  not  ignited,  gives  a  bright  light  in  the  dark,  equal 
in  intensity,  and  similar  in  colour,  to  mat  given  out  by  phosphorus.  How 
this  light  IS  produced  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  On  examining  a  piece  I 
some  time  ago  picked  up,  it  was  evident  that  it  contained  neither  phospho- 
rus nor  nitre.  It  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the  glow-worm  and 
other  insects  of  the  like  kind  do  not  produce  their  light  by  means  of  phos- 
phorus.* I  can  find  no  information  respecting  touchwood  in  any  books 
which  I  have  at  hand,  and  I  shall  be  thankful  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
refer  me  to  any  experiments  upon  it.  —  B.     October,  1830. 

ApScunum  vrndroiCBmifoUum, —  In  mentioning  The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist^ 
a  work  from  which  I  have  derived  much  instruction  and  amusement,  I  regret 
that  there  is  any  part  which  can  afford  opportunity  for  condemnation,  but 
the  account  (p.  80.  1st  ediO  and  enjgraving  of  that  curious  plant,  the  ^p6- 
cynum  androsaemifolium  (Fly-catching  Dogsbane),  is  so  very  incorrect,  that 
I  cannot  think  the  author  can  ever  have  seen  a  specimen,  much  less  examined 
one.  From  having  frequently  examined  the  plant,  I  can  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  your  readers  the  description  of  it  in  Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine^ 
vol.  viii.  p.  280.,  as  being  very  accurate  and  clear.  It  is  accompanied  also 
Math  a  correct  representation  of  the  flower.  —  JV,  C.  T,    Jan,  28. 1830. 

Potato  Stone,  —  Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  inform  me  of  the 
scientific  name  of  the  potato  stone,  as  it  ii  commonly  called,  of  which 
such  quantities  are  found  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  also  the  particulars  of 
their  composition  ?  —  W,  A,     September  18.  1830. 

JEtites  or  Eagle-stone, —  Sir,  Your  correspondent  H.  D.  (Vol.  III. 
p.  484.)  has  some  observations  on  the  w(£^tites,  and  asks  "  where  it  may 
be  found  in  this  country."  The  .^tites  ito  the  hollow  reniform  variety  of 
the  argillaceous  iron-stone.  Specimens  of  this  mineral  were  formerly  sold 
as  talismans ;  and  in  some  parts  of  this  country  the  midwives  keep  them 
about  their  person,  as  a  sort  of  charm  to  further  the  delivery  of  their 
patients.  In  Greece  this  is  a  common  notion  and  universal  practice.  With 
respect  to  the  eagle,  it  is  probable  that  the  ^tites  may  have  been  found  in 
the  nest  of  that  bird,  if,  as  it  has  been  said,  they  are  useful  to  its  digestion. 
Some  accident  of  the  kind  may  have  given  rise  to  the  name ;  for  we  cannot 
imagine  that  eagles  are  such  old  women  as  the  before-mentioned  midwives. 
The  following  remarks  will  show  that  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
eagle*s  affection  for  this  mineral,  she  need  not  take  a  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies  in  order  to  gratify  her  taste. 

Lemhard  (HanSuch  der  Chyktognosie,  1826,  p.  235.)  places  the  "  Adler- 
oder  Klapper-stein,"  (eagle  or  rattle-stone)  in  his  appendix  to  his  Eisenoxyd 
Jfydrat,  as  the  first  species  of  yellowish  clay  iron-stone,  and  says  that  they 
are  often  filled  with  calc  s[w,  brown  spar,  selenite,  or  barytes ;  and  gives 
the  following  list  of  localities  of  the  species :  — 

Goslar,  in  the  Harz ;  Quserura,  near  Brunswick ;  Tamowiz,  in  Silesia ; 
the  country  about  Bilin  and  Topliz,  in  Bohemia ;  Meggendorf  and  Hart- 
enstein,  in  Bavaria ;  Colebrook  Dale,  in  England ;  Dunbar,  in  Scotland ; 
£gypt>  on  the  borders  of  the  Desert;  Siberia,  &c.  He  also  states,  that 
the  eagle-stone  is  found  in  Italy,  in  the  calcareous  strata  about  Bettola, 
Torrita,  and  Monte  FoUonico  in  the  country  of  Siena,  and  near  Orb^ne, 
Fosso  del  Acqua,  &c.,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Pane  del  Diavolo. 

Phillips  (Mineral,,  p.  237.)  gives,  as  localities  of  the  clay  iron-stone. 


♦  See  an  interesting  paper  published  by  Cams,  Dresden,  1829 :  **  Ue^ 
ber  das  lAckt  der  itaUanischen  Leuchtkaefir,** 
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*  the  beds  in  the  clay-slate  belonging  to  the  transition  class  of  rocks  (?). 
More  abundantly  in  the  slatc-cIay  or  shale  of  the  independent  coul-form- 
ation."  He  adds,  that  in  England  and  Scotland  it  is  abundant  "  in  many,  if 
not  most  of  the  eoal  deposits ;  *'  and  says  that  "  crystals  of  blende,  gulena, 
and  vellow  copper  are  observable  in  the  interstices  of  the  amorphous  from 
Weanesburyy  in  Stafibrdshire." 

H.  D.  wUl  find  plenty  of  ^Jtites  in  the  banks  of  the  road  between 
Whitehaven  and  St.  Bees  in  Cumberland ;  as  well  us  in  other  vicinities  of 
tbe  coal  measures.  Also  in  the  beds  of  the  London  clay,  as  at  Logham 
in  Sufiblk ;  in  the  plastic  clay,  as  at  Reading  in  Berkshire,  and  Logham 
in  Sullblk ;  and  in  the  sands  of  the  cnig,  as  ut  Tattingstone,  in  ^»uHblk, 
where  they  are  not  only  very  abundant  in  the  upper  part  of  the  formation, 
but  of  an  extraordinary  size.  I  mention  these  latter  places  from  personal 
observation  only.  —  IV,  B,  Clarke,  East  Bcrghott,  SuJ/hlky  September  7. 
1830. 

A  Black  Aiineral  Subttanee  found  in  Claif.  —  This  substance  was  dis- 
covered in  the  lanre  excavation  now  being  made  tu  connect  Lake  Lothin^ 
with  the  sea  at  Lowestoft ;  being  part  of  the  plan  for  making  Norwich 
a  port.  It  was  found  about  8 11.  below  the  level  of  the  ground ;  the  first  6 
of  which  are  peat  or  decayed  vegetable  matter  of  comparatively  recent  form- 
ation, it  is  supposed,  as  among  it  we  find  ports  of  oak  and  chestnut  trees, 
which  retain  their  natural  hardness ;  below  this,  about  1  ft.  of  an  irregular 
itntum  of  sand  or  gravel;  then  a  strong  blue  clay,  thickly  interspersed  in 
places  with  small  nodules  of  chalk.  The  stratum  uf  clay  is  very  irregular 
in  this  place,  about  6  ft.  perha{)s ;  and,  below  that,  sand  to  a  greater  depth 
than  has  yet  been  excavated.  The  black  substance  >\  as  found  about  I  ft. 
in  the  aforesaid  clay,  in  an  irregular  mass  aliout  the  size  of  a  man's  open 
handy  laid  horizontally.  When  first  discovered  it  was  in  sofbiess  and 
dasticity  resembling  strong  glue  when  first  cold ;  breaking  with  a  similar 
fiiu:turc,  but  more  easily.  When  cut  into  slices  as  thin  us  paper,  which 
was  easily  done  with  a  sharp  knife,  it  was  seuiitransparent,  and  ap|>eared 
of  a  rich  brown  colour,  which  it  also  showed  when  rubbed  on  paper.  By 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  it  gra<lually  hardened  as  it  now  upjK'ars ;  at  the 
nme  time  shrinking  to  one  eighth  of  its  former  bulk  ;  a  piece  cut  into  a 
cube  exactly  half  an  inch  on  the  side,  shrinking  to  a  cube  a  quarter  of  un 
inch  on  the  side.  When  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire,  it  emits  neither 
ilame  nor  smoke,  but  leaves  hard  white  ashes.  Neither  water,  spirit,  nor 
acids  have  any  eftcct  u|)on  it.  From  its  contiguity  to  the  peat,  it  might  lie 
thought  an  incipient  formation  of  coal ;  but  the  total  absence  of  liitumcn, 
or  inflammable  principle,  seems  to  contradict  that  idea. —  (i,M,  Li/nn 
Begjt^Dec.  I.  1830. 

The  suhbUmce  sent  is  anthracite,  blind  coal,  Kilkenny  coal,  or  glance 
coal.  There  are  three  varieties;  ami  that  sent  appears  to  be  the  con- 
choidal  anthracite  of  Jameson.  Its  colour  is  iron-black,  Nometimes  tar- 
nished on  the  surface  with  a  spleiulent  metallic  lustre;  fracture  conchoidal, 
with  a  paeudo-metallic  lustre.  It  is  brittle  and  light ;  it  yields  no  flame, 
and  leaves  whitish  ashes;  it  is  found  in  the  newest  tloet/  forinaticms  at 
Meissner  in  IIes.se  and  Walsall  in  ^itatfbnlshire.'*  The  other  two  varie- 
ties are  slaty  anthracite  and  columnar  anthracite.  —  Cond. 


buf]gh,  and  called  by  some  u  theruiometric  hygrometer.  Its  use  is  to  mark 
the  diilereuce  of  temperature  produced  by  evaporation,  and  in  its  simplest 
form  may  consbt  of  two  ordinary  spirit  of  wine  thermometers,  graduated 
on  the  same  principle.     One  of  the  bolls  is  covered  with  tissue  \vxpcT,  the 
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same  colour  as  the  spirit  of  wine  in  the  other,  and  is  kept  constantly  moist 
by  some  capillary  substance  connecting  it  with  a  vessel  or  phial  holding 
water.  The  caloric  thus  abstracted  from  the  liquid  in  the  moistened  ball 
by  evaporation  on  its  surface,  depresses  the  temperature  in  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  evaporation  or  capacity  of  the  air  for  holding  moisture  in  a 
state  of  vapour.  The  difference  of  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermo- 
meter with  the  moist  ball  forms  only  one  co-efficient,  along  with  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  air,  force  of  vapour,  and  atmospherical  pressure,  in 
the  calculation,  to  find  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  the 
dew  point,  or,  as  some  call  it,  the  **  point  of  deposition,"  &c.  If  Mr.  Main 
wishes  further  information  on  this  point,  I  must  refer  him  to  BrewsUi^s 
JEncyclojMtdia  (article  Hygrometry,  by,  I  believe.  Dr.  Anderson  of  Perth), 
and  to  Professor  Leslie's  articles  of  the  same  nature  in  the  EncyclopcetUa 
Britannica,  in  which  he  will  find  the  instrument  fiilly  described  in  its  original 
form,  where  the  balls  are  filled  only  with  air.  He  will  also  find  the  tables 
and  formulse  necessary  to  ascertam  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  a  given 
volume  of  air,  point  of  deposition,  &c.  He  will  observe  fi'om  what  I  have 
stated  that  the  "  dew  pomt  '*  is  ''  a  point  in  nature."  He  asks  '*  which 
degree  of  increasing  moisture  on  a  body  cooled  down  by  artificial  evapo- 
ration can  be  properly  called  the  dew  point  ?  "  which  he  says  **  begins  at  the 
second  degree  below  the  temperature  of  the  air  (whether  visible  or  not.]|'* 
In  reply,  I  would  say  that  the  point  at  which  moisture  becomes  visible  in 
the  cooled  substance  is  the  point  of  temperature  generally,  and  I  think  very 
properly,  called  in  practice  the  **  dew  point."  It  may  be  possible,  as  he 
says,  that  "  a  solid  body  begins  to  be  moistened  at  the  second  degree  below 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  whether  visible  or  not;"  but  if '^  invisible  "  how 
is  he  to  know  it  ?  for,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  we  find  that 
such  moisture  does  not  become  visible  at  the  second,  at  the  fifteenth,  or 
even  at  the  twentieth  degree  below  the  temperature  of  the  air  with  the  best 
microscopes.  Mr.  Main  is  too  much  a  lover  of  science  not  to  excuse 
the  fireedom  of  these  remarks,  which  my  limits,  in  the  mean  time,  prevent 
me  from  extending.  Yours,  &c.  —  A,  Gorrie,  Annat  Gardens,  Dec.  1.  1830. 
Comparaiwe  Indicationt  of  Spring, — Would  it  not  be  of  some  use  for  one 
of  your  correspondents  in  every  county  of  Britain  and  Ireland  to  send  you 
a  notice,  in  the  last  week  of  every  February,  on  what  day  of  that  month 
the  common  snowdrop,  the  striped  or  Scotch  crocus  (C,  bifiorus),  the 
aconite,  the  white  Chnstmas  rose,  and  the  catkins  of  the  hazel,  came  into 
flower  ?  The  plants  must  have  stood  undisturbed  in  the  same  spot  for  two 
years,  otherwise  their  indication  wiU  not  be  accurate.  — J.  Leqwn,  Feb.  5. 
1831. 


Art.  X.   Obituary, 


Died,  on  the  26th  of  December,  aged  59,  at  his  house  at  Tottenham, 
Thomeu  Carpentery  Esq.,  an  eminent  naturalist  and  cultivator  of  science. 
His  researches  and  discoveries  in  the  economy  and  instinctive  operations  of 
insects  and  microscopic  animalcula  were  original,  extensive,  and  curious. 
Many  of  the  latter  were  but  the  ten-millionth  part  of  an  inch,  yet  all  in 
life  or  animated  motion.  He  improved  the  method  of  illuminating  the 
minutest  opaoue  objects  by  candle-light  under  the  compound  microscope. 
He  published  many  of  his  observations  and  discoveries  in  the  latter 
volumes  of  GiWt  Technological  and  Microscopical  Monthly  Repository ,  and 
it  may  be  considered  a  loss  to  science  that  he  did  not  live  to  continue  these 
observations.  —  Anon.    Jan,  183 1 . 
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Art.  T.     Account  of  an  Ornithological  Visit   to  the  Islands  of 
Shetland  and  Orkney^  in  the  Summer  of  1828.     By  Richard 
Drmirr,  Esq. 

{Continued from  Vol.  III.  p.  326.) 

Taking  leave  of  Foula»  I  with  some  difficulty  crossed  the 
boiflterous  sea  that  runs  between  this  island  and  the  island  of 
Valey  in  Shetland.  The  boat  that  is  most  in  use  is  the 
Norway  skifi.  These  long  passages,  therefore,  ui  unsettled 
weather  become  rather  hazardous. 

Valey,  a  small  island,  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  Foula,  is 
divided  from  the  mainland  by  a  spacious  and  commodious 
harbour.  The  entrance  to  this  harbour  is  with  difficulty  dis- 
cerned until  nearly  within  its  mouth,  owing  to  a  huge  frag- 
ment of  rock  that  lies  immediately  in  front  of  it,  round  which 
the  tide  runs  with  an  astonishing  velocity.  The  tide,  being 
&rther  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  mural  clif& 
tbat  afford  an  entrance  to  the  harbour,  foams  and  boils  with 
increased  violence,  as  it  rushes  along,  as  if  running  through 
a  funnel,  until,  escaping  from  the  contracted  passage,  it  miti- 
gates its  impetuosity,  and  sweeps  away  into  a  most  beautiful 
expanse  of  water,  uniting  again  with  the  sea  by  a  somewhat 
enlarged  channel,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 
Valey  possesises  little  ornithological  interest.  A  few  of  the 
common  guillemots,  razor-bills,  and  kittiwakes,  scattered 
thinly  along  the  cliffs  tliat  form  the  western  and  southern 
sides,  are  the  only  birds  observable.  There  are,  however,  a 
pair  or  two  of  the  peregrine  falcon,  that  repair  annually  to 
the  island  for  the  purpose  of  breeding ;  building  in  the  most 
inaccessible  places,  which  arc  only  to  be  gained  by  the  best 
and  ablest  rockmen;  and  even  then  it  is  very  uncertain  if  the 
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nest  can  be  discovered;  the  old  bird  always  taking  flight 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  and  wheeling  in  circles 
over  the  fowler*s  head,  uttering  at  intervals  the  peculiar  cry 
of  the  falcon  tribe,  which  she  continues  to  do  until  he  leaves 
the  crags. 

Passing  from  Valey,  along  the  diversified  shores  of  the 
western  coast,  there  is  little  to  attract  the  attention,  and 
nothing  beyond  the  usual  appearance  of  these  desolate  isles 
presents  itself  to  the  view.  On  the  island  side,  the  barren 
and  dark-brown  heath  that  everywhere  clothes  the  face  of  the 
country  stretches  away  as  far  as  die  eye  can  reach,  broken  into 
the  greatest  irregularity  of  hill  and  dale,  and  variegated  by 
blocKs  and  slabs  of  sandstone  and  granite,  that  are  abundandy 
strewed  in  every  direcdon.  This  covering  but  too  plainly  in- 
dicates the  scanty  pordon  of  soil  that  sparingly  supplies  the 
only  vegetadon  of  the  place,  and  over  which  a  few  half-starved 
sheep  and  some  sha^y  long-coated  ponies  wander  in  pitiful 
misery.  Wretched  as  these  animals  look,  they  are,  however, 
but  litde  inferior  in  appearance  to  die  peasantry,  who  are  al- 
together careless  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  merely  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  ground  with  their  uncouth  implements  of 
husbandry,  to  form  a  small  spot  around  their  miserable  huts 
barely  sufficient  to  raise  a  few  potatoes  or  oats.  There  are, 
however,  some  resident  gendemen  in  the  isles,  that  have  by 
indefatigable  exertions  managed  to  cultivate  some  few  acres ; 
but  the  keen  easterly  breezes  of  spring,  together  with  the 
saline  matter  that  is  constandy  held  in  soludon  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, tend  gready  to  check  vegetadon,  and  to  throw  a  damp 
upon  the  labours  of  the  peasant,  by  too  often  blighdng  in  his 
small  pordon  of  oats  the  whole  efforts  of  his  industry.  Yet 
withal  the  Shedand  peasant  is  comparadvely  happy  and  con- 
tented, perfecdy  indifferent  to  luxury,  and  careless  of  those 
comforts  which  more  pardcularly  mark  the  more  southern 
climates.  He  passes  the  long  dreary  months  of  winter  in 
ease  and  indolence ;  coUecdng  his  &mily  and  friends  around 
the  huge  pile  of  peat  that  bums  in  the  centre  of  his  hut, 
where  the  dance  and  the  song  circulate  in  joyous  hilarity. 
As  soon  as  the  fishing  season  commences,  however,  all  is 
busde  and  confusion ;  for  on  that  depend  his  sole  hopes  of 
subsistence.  Aroused  from  apathy,  he  then  launches  his 
litde  skiff  upon  the  ocean,  and  bids  farewell  for  a  few  days  to 
his  wife  and  family,  who  attend  him  to  the  shore  with  wishes 
for  good  fortune  and  success. 

Papastower,  a  small  island  to  the  north  of  Melby,  is  in 
itself  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  Shetland  Isles.  On 
its  northern -sides  it  has  three  peculiar  inlets,  which  run  almost 
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parallel  to  each  other,  and  tenninate  about  the  centre  of  the  isle* 
These  inlets  are  called  by  the  natives  goe  or  goes,  being  so 
denominated  from  the  perpendicular  and  lofty  precipices  that 
overhang  them ;  and  in  the  indented  hollows  and  fissures  of 
which  the  sea  roars  like  the  falling  of  a  distant  cataract.   The 
inhabitants,  during  the  siunmer  season,  under  the  direction 
of  the  proprietor,  search  these  inlets  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
seals,  the  oil  of  which  is  in  requisition  for  various  purposes. 
The  manner  of  taking  them  is  this.     A  net  sufficiently  wide 
and  strong  is  stretched  across  the  mouth  of  one  of  these 
inlets,  being  well  weighted  at  the  bottom,  and  fastened  by  its 
upper  ends  very  securely  to  each  side  of  the  entrance.  When 
thb  is  properly  arranged,  the  men,  armed  with  old  whale 
spears,  spikes,  and  sticks,  enter  the  goe,  and  forcing  their  way 
over  the  broken  particles  of  rock,  that  are  plentifully  strewed 
along  the  margin  of  the  water,  they  proceed  to  do  dreadful 
execution  among  the  alm*med  animals,  which  usually  tumble 
headlong  into  tne  water,  from  their  rocky  resting-places,  upon 
the  first  appearance  of  the  boats  at  the  entrance  of  the  inlet ; 
but,  when  they  find  their  passage  to  the  sea  prevented  by  the 
net  (which  they  in  vain  attempt  to  dive  under),  return  up 
the  goe,  in  wild  disorder  and  confusion,  blowing,  flouncing, 
and  snorting,  the  noise  blending  witli  the  undulating  of  the 
water  against  the  sides  of  the  precipices,  and  producing  a 
very  curious  effect.     At  the  connnencement  of  the  sport,  the 
water,  from  being  excessively  clear  and  limpid,  affords  an 
easy  sight  of  the  seals,  as  they  pass  and  repass  at  the  bottom, 
or  about  mid  water ;  but,  as  the  moment  one  of  them  emerges 
for  tlie  purpose  of  l)lowing  he  is  generally  received  by  a  blow 
on  the  nose,  or  a  stab  with  a  whale  speur,  the  water,  after 
a  time,  becomes  so  thick  and  bloody  as  entirely  to   pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  seeing  a  foot  under  it.     After  the  s)iort 
terminates,  the  seals  are  hauled  away  to  the  boats  and  towed 
on  shore.     '^This  diversion  can  only  be  pursued  during  very 
calm  weather,  as  on  the  slightest  breeze  from  the  sea,  the  water 
becomes  so  agitated,  tuid  breaks  with  such  fury  upon  the  en- 
trance of  the  uilets,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  gain  a  land- 
ing.    In  fact,  even  to  attempt  it  at  such  times  would  be 
attended  with  the  most  imminent  danger,  as  the  sweep  of  the 
surge  is  almost  sure  to  dash  the  boat  to  atoms. 

Leaving  PaiMistower,  I  crossed  the  Bay  of  St.  Magiuis;  in 
passing  which,  a  ))air  or  two  of  the  eider  duck  (//^nas  niollis- 
sima),  or  a  small  tribe  of  the  long-tailed  duck  (/f  nas  glacialis), 
(solitary  loiterers  from  the  company  that  have  prcceilcd  tliom 
to  their  more  northern  breeding-places),  are  occasionally 
seen;    and  the  traveller  is  often  amused  bv   iht:  btreiiuous 
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and  hawklike  actions  of  the  arctic  gulls,  that  sometimes 
pitch  sans  'veremonie  upon  a  wandering  kittiwake,  with  such 
rapacious  ferocity  that  both  fall  entan^ed  to  the  very  surface 
o(  the  water ;  when  the  kittiwake,  for  the  purpose  of  disen- 
gaging himself  from  his  adversary,  alights  for  a  moment  on 
the  billows,  and,  lightly  gliding  over  the  tops  of  the  rolb'ng 
sea,  with  that  buoyant  elegance  so  peculiar  to  the  gull  tribe, 
he  is  safe.  At  such  times  the  arctic  gull  wheels  a  short 
flight  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  if  intending  to  leave  his  in- 
timidated victim,  which  the  kittiwake  perceiving,  he  thinks 
a  fair  opportunity  is  afforded  for  making  his  escape ;  but  no 
sooner  does  he  trust  himself  once  more  upon  his  wing  than 
the  aquatic  falcon,  suddenly  returning,  skims  the  surface  of 
the  billows  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  quickly  coming- 
up  with  tlie  harassed  kittiwake,  generally  forces  him  to  dis- 

rge  his  hatf-<Ugested  fish,  which  the  plunderer  catches  for 
imself  ere  it  reaches  the  water. 

Ronas  Hill,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  is 
situated  a  few  miles  from  this  bay ;  and  a  pair  or  two  of  the 
jlkua  gulls,  in  their  passage  from  the  north  to  Foula,  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding,  often  arrest  their  flight,  and  fix  their 
abode  upon  its  very  summit.  This  pinnacle  is  generally  so 
completely  enveloped  in  the  mist  that  almost  always  encircles 
these  isles,  that  it  is  rarely  visible;  though  its  ascent  is  by  no 
means  diflicult,  and  on  a  clear  day  the  view  from  the  top 
amply  repays  the  labour  of  climbing  to  it.  The  snipe  and 
golden  plover  breed  plentifully  at  its  base,  while,  higher  up, 
a  few  pairs  of  the  arctic  gulls  are  observable.  The  remain- 
ing northern  isles.  Yell,  Unst,  and  Fetlai,  affi>rd  but  little  treat 
to  an  ornithologist ;  the  common  sea-fowl  annually  resort  to 
many  of  their  craggy  sides,  and  are  continually  seen  while 
passing  Yell  Sound,  hanging  in  the  bluish  cast  of  the  distance^ 
near  their  favourite  haunts,  like  clustering  swarms  of  bees. 

During  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  Dr.  Edmonston, 
the  author  of  an  interesting  work  on  the  Shetland  birds,  he 
stated  that  the  wimbril  (iSc61opax  phss^opus),  called  in  Shet- 
land the  waup,  usually  repaired  to  the  islands  of  Yell,  &€., 
for  the  purpose  of  incubation  ;  but,  although  every  endeavour 
was  used  by  me  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  statement,  I  was 
unable  to  discover  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  nest ;  nor  did  I 
observe  that  the  birds  alluded  to  were  more  numerous  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  isles.  In  fact,  this  bird  is  but  thinly 
distributed  over  Shetland  during  the  summer ;  but  as  autumn 
advanced,  I  occasionally  discovered  small  flocks  of  six  or 
seven  searching  for  marine  worms,  &c.,  along  the  tangle  at 
low  water  mark.    I  killed  several,  but  all  appeared  to  h9 
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evidently  young  birds  by  the  variegated  dark  colouring  of 
their  plumage.  From  this  circumstance  I  was  led  to  infer 
that,  although  a  pair  or  two  might  sometimes  stay  and  breed 
in  Shetland,  by  &r  the  greater  number  of  those  often  seen  in 
the  early  part  of  spring  and  latter  part  of  summer  were  birds 
going  to,  or  returning  from,  climes  farther  south.  Dr.  Ekl« 
-monston  thinks  the  contrary,  and  firmly  believes  in  the  truth 
of  his  statement,  the  validity  of  which,  I  must  say,  I  was  un- 
able to  prove. 

Nothing  unusual  arrests  the  attention  along  the  eastern 
coast ;  tliough  the  tides  and  coasts  are  somewhat  dangerous, 
owing  to  the  many  eddies  and  whirlpools  occasioned  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the   current,  which   rushes   with  irresistible 
violence  around  the  projecting  angles  or  buttresses  of  rock 
that  are  everywhere  distributed  over  the  irregular  and  strag- 
gling shores  of  Shetland.    From  Unst,  two  days'  easy  sail  wul 
give  the  traveller  sufficient  time  to  observe  the  beauties  of  the 
many  bays,  inlets  and  promontories,  and  bring  him  to  Ler- 
wick, the  capital.      Opposite  to  Lerwick,  upon  the  eastern 
«uie  of  Bressa,  lies  the  small  island  of  Noss,  which  may  be 
raaked  next  to  Foula  for  ornithological  interest ;  almost  every 
bird  that  breeds  in  these  isles,  except  the  skua  gull  and 
Manks  puffin,  being  found  during  the  summer  months  in  Noss. 
Tlie  island  is  beautiful,  and,  to  be  seen  to  advantage,  it  ought 
to  be  viewed  from  the  sea  in  a  boat.     The  eastern  extremity 
or  head,  known  in  the  island  by  the  name  of  Langcliff,  merits 
die  first  attention,  and  is  cert^iinly  a  grand  ami  lofty  precipice ; 
possessing  in  its  strata  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  shades  of 
brown,  dark  brown,  and  black,  which,  broken  and  shattered 
into  an  irregular  surface,  or  running  in  distorted   ridgest 
present  a  variegated  relief  to  the  otherwise  fractured  appear- 
ance of  the  face.     Files  of  razor-bills,  guillemots,  and  puffins 
are  ranged  in  regular   ranks,    their  white  breasts  affording 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  dark  colour  of  the  cliff;  while, 
nearer  to  the  sea,  and  somewhat  more  to  the  lefl,  tlic  ledges 
are  occupied  by  kittiwakes.     I  invariably  observed,  indeed, 
that,  to  whatever  crags  the  guillemots  resorted,  they  were 
attended  by  more  or  less  of  these  gulls ;  but,  although  this 
was  always  the  case,  there  was  still  a  regular  line  of  demar- 
cation between  them,  neither  attempting  to  approach  upon 
the  precincts  of  the  other.     Upon  the  firing  of  a  gun  under 
this  clifi^  the  birds  with  which  it  is  covered  tumble  from  the 
rocks  in  astonishing  multitudes,  and  present  a  very  easy  mark 
to  the  sportsman.     Numbers  of  these  birds  are  often  killed 
by  parties  of  pleasure  from  Lerwick,  and  distributed  among 
the  poorer  classes  for  eating. 
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A  little  to  the  south  of  this  head  is  a  huge  isolated  frag* 
ment  of  rock,  apparently  severed  from  the  island  by  some 
powerful  convulsion  of  nature,  presenting  a  frightful  chasm, 
from  300  to  400  ft  in  depth,  and  from  90  to  100  ft.  across  it. 
This  rock  is  about  four  yards  in  diameter,  and  is  regularly 
occupied  in  the  breeding  season  by  the  black-backed  gull 
(JLarus  martnus),  herrier  gull  (Zi^rus  fuscus),  and  lesser 
black-backed  gull  (Z*arus  argentatus),  which  from  their  quan* 
tities,  almost  cover  the  ground  witli  their  nests.  To  obtain 
the  young  of  these  birds,  which  are  held  in  rather  high  esti- 
mation for  the  table,  and  are  called  scories,  two  ropes  are 
stretched  across  the  chasm,  and  strongly  secured  to  a  post 
placed  on  the  rock  for  that  purpose ;  a  sort  of  square  box  is 
then  procured,  3  fL  long  and  2  ft.  broad,  termed  a  cradle,  hav- 
ing an  upright  piece  of  wood  about  4  in.  square  at  each  of  its 
comers,  projecting  a  few  inches  beyond  the  box,  with  holes  suf- 
ficiently large  to  admit  the  ends  of  the  ropes,  which  are  passed 
through  them,  and  fastened  very  firmly  to  the  island.  The 
bottom  of  this  cradle  is  made  by  coarse  rope  lacing,  to  render 
the  seat  easy  for  any  person  passing  over;  and,  thus  sus- 
pended, the  natives  pass  and  repass  very  readily,  without  any 
fear  of  danger.  This  cradle  was  erected  by  a  rockman  from 
Foula  who  first  scaled  the  eastern  crag ;  a  most  laborious  and 
hazardous  undertaking.  A  considerable  number  of  s[)ectators 
attended  from  Lerwick  to  see  this  feat  achieved,  which  the 
daring  adventurer  performed  with  apparent  ease,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  those  who  were  observing  him  from,  below  in 
boats,  and  who  expected  every  moment  to  see  him  fall  head- 
long from  one  of  the  many  jutting  prominences  that  he  was 
forced  to  ascend.  He,  however,  reached  the  top,  and,  waving 
his  hat  to  assure  the  multitude  of  his  safety,  was  answered  by 
the  loud  shouts  of  the  delighted  assembly.  By  the  means  of 
a  small  cord,  which  he  had  carried  with  him  for  the  purpose^ 
the  post  and  implements  necessary  for  sinking  it  in  the  rode 
were  hauled  up ;  as  also  the  ends  of  the  two  ropes  which 
were  to  support  the  cradle.  In  a  short  time  all  were  securely 
fastened,  and  the  cradle  properly  suspended ;  but  the  rock- 
man,  intoxicated  with  the  reverberating  shouts  of  those  who 
saw  him,  and  proud  of  his  prowess  as  a  climber,  spumed  the 
idea  of  passing  over  the  chasm  by  his  own  machine,  and 
chose  rather  to  descend  by  the  crags.  He  had,  however, 
scarcely  advanced  50  ft.  from  the  top,  when,  missing  his  step, 
or  being  too  careless,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  headlong 
into  the  roaring  surge  that  was  lashing  the  base  of  the  pre- 
cipice. 

Tlic  nest  of  tlie  black-backed   herrier  and  lesser  black- 
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backed  guUa  very  nearly  resemble  each  other,  but  little  dif- 
ference being  observable :  the  bottoms  are  composed  of  a  very 
thick  layer  of  dried  sea-weed,  and  the  insides  are  lined  widi  fine 
dried  grass;  amongst  whidi  a  feather  or  two  are  sparingly 
placed.  Those  of  the  black-backed  gulls  were  easily  dis* 
tin^isbable  irom  the  rest  by  their  size  and  the  largeness  of 
theur  ^;gs,  which  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  turkey ; 
they  lay  from  three  to  four  in  number,  of  an  obscure  dirty 
ffreen,  blotched,  and  marked  with  spots  of  dark  brown  and 
olack.  In  fact,  the  eggs  of  these  birds,  in  their  colourings 
and  markings,  so  much  assimilate,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  kncyw  the  difference  between  the  eggs  of  the  herrier  gull 
and  thoee  of  the  lesser  black-backed  gull,  their  size  being 
also  nearly  equal.  From  the  repeated  observations,  how- 
efcr,  that  I  have  made  upon  the  eggs  of  these  birds,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  those  of  the  herrier  gull  are  longer, 
and  more  pointed  at  the  small  end,  than  those  of  the  lesser 
black-backed  gull:  the  eggs  of  these  last-mentioned  birds 
are  held  in  hi^  estimation  as  a  delicacy,  and  are  in  flavour 
very  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  pce-wit,  or  gi*een  plover. 
The  boys  and  peasantry  search  the  hills  and  rocks  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  them,  and  they  are  afterwards  offered 
m  sale  at  Lerwick.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Rich.  Drosier. 
Monion^  HoU^  Norfolk,  Nov.  28.  18S0. 


Art.  IL  Evidences  in  Proof  of  certain  Statements  contained  in  the 
"  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoolofj^ical  Society  delineated" 
In  a  Letter  to  the  Conductor.  By  £.  T.  Bennett,  Esq.  T.L.S. 
Vice-Sec.  Z.S. 

Sir, 

In  the  Eighteenth  Number  of  your  Magazine,  published  on 
the  Ist  of  this  month,  you  have  given  insertion  to  an  article 
by  Mr.  Swainson,  in  which  certain  statements  contained  in 
the  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  delineated 
are  attributed  to  Mr.  Vigors,  and  in  which  also  the  accuracy 
of  those  statements  is  impugned.  To  correct  the  erroneous 
impressions  which  such  representations  may  have  produced  is 
the  object  of  the  present  communication. 

The  assumption  that  the  portion  of  a  paragraph  extracted 

ip.  102.)  is  "  the  statement  of  Mr.  Vigors  "  is  wholly  ground- 
ess.     Although  I  feel  much  indebted  to  tliat  gentleman  for 
the  pains  he  has  taken  in  revising  the  whole  of  the  proof 
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^i^itUy  not  •  Mogle  fgnffiirr  of  ibe 
|ip|^kli^  ir«»  trrittcti  bjr  bim,  exeepc 
friT^m  bb  pcfMMied  wens.  IdBxedvTBHiiB.  jsefikir,  todie 
pr^dm^  Up  the  Ant  Tolmne,  contjinrd  ■■  Ae  tondi  ■■mber, 
nmi  fH$iAitJhed  in  Joljlast;  andmstatoBCBtthit  ^ibedescrip- 
ti#m«  «iKi  •n«cd#Xe»'^  (in  ocber  vonls,  ibe  entire  taa)  were 
furuUi^A  hy  nutf  appeared  on  the  cover  of  cienr  ■■mber, 
fnm  iim  tirvi  Uf  the  iwdfib,  indnding  die  fi^A^  *<  ibe  bst 
num\Hiff^  M  Mn  fnrainfon  was  informed,  ^  vlnch  has  been 
ptiMi*h«d^^  and  die  elerendi,  to  which  he  refrts.  I  akoe  am 
tli«f«6/r«  ri;«pon«it>le  for  die  paragraph  in  gnrtfinB,  as  well  as 
ft^  ih«  whole  of  die  statements  contained  in  the  pobliratimL, 

lliat  paragra{>h  I  must  request  that  yoo  will  i^ain  print 
{im  tlie  jiresent  occasion  entire),  in  order  that  jour  readers 
may  liave  an  opportunity  of  judging  at  a  glance  whether  die 
uiuUtmtitiU  contained  in  it  are  or  are  not  borne  out  fay  the 
i^viikrfice  which  I  am  about  to  produce.     It  is  as  fcdhnrs:  — 

^^  Hie  history  of  this  transaction  [the  discorery  of  the  In- 
dian taf)ir]  affords  too  striking  an  illustration  of  the  injostioe 
of  certain  among  the  French  zoologists  to  the  merits  of  oar 
couritrvmen^  to  be  passed  over  without  observation. 

^  *  llie  knowledge  of  this  animal  in  France,'  says  M.  Des- 
nmrest,  in  his  Mammalogie,  carefully  shielding  himsdf  onder 
an  equivocal  form  of  expression,  *  is  due  to  M.  Diard.'  But 
M.  Lesson  goes  farther,  and,  echoing  as  usual  the  dicta 
of  his  predecessor,  with  a  slight  addition  of  his  own,  speaks 
of  the  Indian  tapir  as  a  species  ^  discovered  by  M.  Diard.' 
Again,  in  the  Dicliannaire  des  Sciences  NatureUcSy  M.  Des- 
marest,  forgetful  of  his  former  caution,  heightens  the  &roe 
still  more,  by  asserting,  that  its  *  discovery  in  the  forests 
of  Sumatra  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  is  due  to  MM* 
Duvaucel  and  Diard/  In  none  of  these  works  is  the  least 
indication  given  that  the  animal  in  question  had  previously 
been  even  seen  by  an  Englishman ;  much  less  is  the  &ct  sui- 
fered  to  transpire,  that,  long  before  M.  Diard  had  *  discovered' 
it,  not  in  the  forests  of  Sumatra  or  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
but  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Governor-General  of  British 
India  at  Barrackpore,  a  full  description,  together  with  a  figure 
of  the  animal  and  of  its  skull,  had  been  laid  before  the  Asiatic 
Society  by  Major  Farquhar  for  publication  in  their  Researches. 
This  latter  circumstance,  it  is  true,  was  not  mentioned  by  M. 
Frederic  Cuvier,  when  he  figured  the  tapir  of  Malacca  in  his 
splendid  work  from  a  drawing  made  by  M.  Diard  in  the  Bar- 
rackpore menagerie,  or  by  that  gendeman  himself  in  the  pub- 
lished part  of  his  accompanying  letter ;  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  intendon  on  their  parts  wilfully  to  mislead  their 
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readers.  That  M.  Diard  at  least  could  not  have  been  actu- 
ated by  any  such  desire,  is  fully  proved  by  several  passages  in 
the  note  appended  by  him  to  Major  Farquhar's  original  de- 
scription, in  which  he  speaks  of  the  gallant  officer  as  *  the 
excellent  naturalist  who  has  enriched  zoology  with  so  import- 
ant a  discovery,'  and  attributes  the  ^  honour '  to  him  ^  alone.' 
Baron  Cuvier,  too,  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  Regne  Animal^ 
silently  rejects  the  unmerited  distinction  in  favour  of  his  step- 
son and  friend,  and  candidly  quotes,  as  the  first  describer, 
our,  in  this  instance,  more  fortunate  countryman.  After  this  we 
trust  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  ^  discovery '  of  the  In- 
dian tapir  by  MM.  Diard  and  Duvaucel,  who  have  too  many 
real  claims  on  the  consideration  of  zoologists  to  require  to 
be  tricked  out  in  those  borrowed  plumes  with  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  the  fashion  among  our  neighbours  to  invest 
them." 

In  this  extract  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
**  sweeping  accusation  *'  brought  against  ^^  French  naturalists  , 
collectively :  ^  on  the  contrary,  the  assumed  *^  injustice  to  the 
merits  of  our  countrymen  "  is  expressly  limited  to  ^*  certain 
among  the  French  zoologists ;''  and  two  individuals  are  after- 
wards named  as  the  aggressors  in  this  particular  instance. 
Two  others  are  (as  Mr.  Swainson  appears  to  think,  unjustly) 
exonerated  firom  the  charge;  and  a  third,  the  universally 
acknowledged' head  of  the  school,  is  praised  for  his  disinter- 
ested candour.  If  I  were  not  fearful  of  encroaching  too  far 
upon  your  space,  I  would  beg  of  you  to  transcribe  for  your 
readers  the  paragraphs  immediately  preceding  and  following 
that  which  I  have  just  quoted.  In  the  first  of  these  they 
would  see  that  no  less  than  six  other  French  naturalists  have 
received  their  due  meed  of  praise  for  their  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  original  American  tapir ;  while,  in  the  last, 
mqualified  credit  is  given  to  another  deserving  eleve  of  the 
same  school  for  his  discovery  of  a  second  western  species. 
In  &ct9  nearly  every  article  in  the  work,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  teems  with  acknowledgments  to  the  men  of  science 
who  have  adorned,  and  still  continue  to  adorn,  the  French 
school  of  zoology,  and  who  have  raised  it  to  the  height  on 
which  it  now  stands.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is,  I  must 
oonfiess,  altogether  startling  to  me,  to  find  myself  involved  in 
a  charae  of  **  national  invective  '*  against  them. 

"  Tne  justice  or  the  injustice,"  says  Mr.  Swainson,  "  of 
this  invective  against  MM.  Desmarest  and  Lesson  rests  en- 
tirely upon  one  simple  fact,  which  their  accuser  completely  . 
passes  over.     Is  there  either  proof,  or  presumptive  evidence, 
that  these  naturalists,  at  the  time  they  attributed  the  discovery 
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in  qoesdoQ  to  M.  Diaid,  hnem  dbl  Mch  wm  not  die  CkC; 
that  M^or  Farquhar  in  reality  was  its  disootvicr ;  and  that  a 
deMTiption  by  him  had  been  laid  before  the  Asiatic  Sucieti?* 
I  will  not  quote  the  expressions  ^idi  foDow,  as  applicable  to 
MM.  Desmarest  and  Lesson,  ^  if  they  knew  ill  this;"  because 
tliey  are  such  as  I  could  not  bring  niysdf  to  apply  to  any  one 
for  whom  I  entertained  even  a  shadow  erf*  respect ;  and  to  both 
tlicse  naturalists  I  feel  grateful  (as  I  have  never  failed  to 
knowledge  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself)  for  the 
vices  which  they  have  rendered  to  our  oonunon  science.  Bat 
that  they  did  know  all  this,  I  shall  not  have  the  slightest  diflt 
culty  in  proving,  by  a  simple  quotation  of  thdr  accounts  of  the 
animal,  and  of  the  authority  on  which  those  accounts  were 
fbuiidecL  I  begin  with  the  latter,  as  first  in  order  of  time,  and 
extract  verbatim  from  M.  F.  Cuvier's  Histoire  Naiwrdle  da 
Mammiferes  the  entire  article,  as  &r  as  it  relates  to  the  Indian 
tapir,  omitting  only  the  measurements,  which  would  occupy 
too  much  of  your  space.     It  runs  thus :  — 

^*  Cependant  on  a  d^couvert  demi^rement  &  Sumatra,  ei 
dans  les  for6ts  de  la  province  de  Malacca,  un  tapir  qui  ne 
difl^re  du  tapir  d'Am^rique  que  par  ses  oouleurs.  Cest  oe 
que  nous  apprend  M.  Di ard,  dans  un  fort  bon  dessein  aoocNn- 
IMign^'  d'une  description  qu'Q  a  address^  de  Calcutta  sL  mon 
irirCf  et  dont  la  publication  doit  interesser  tous  les  natural- 
iHiii%.  M«  DiARD  est  un  eleve  du  Jardin  du  Roi,  qui  a  ^Vk 
conduit  dans  Tlnde  par  son  amour  pour  I'histoire  naturelle,ei 
<|ui,  joignont  &  beaucoup  de  lumiere  et  d'activite  un  esprit 
juste  ct  penetrant,  doit  enrichir  la  zoologie  par  d'importantes 
dikrouvertes. 

**  Voici  Textrait  de  sa  lettre :  —  Lorsque  je  vis,  pour  lapra* 
miere  fois,  h,  Barakpoor,  le  tapir  de  Sumatra,  dont  je  vous 
envoic  le  dessein,  je  fus  tr^s-surpris  qu'un  si  grand  animal 
n'eCit  pas  encore  ^te  d^couvert ;  mais  je  le  fus  bien  davontage 
encore  en  voyant  k  la  Society  d'Asie  une  t£te  d'un  animal 
sembloble,  originaire  des  forets  de  Malacca,  qui  avait  et6 
envoy 6e  k  cette  soci^t^  le  29  Avril,  1806  %  par  M.  Faa- 
ouuARiEf,  gouvemeur  de  cette  province.  ^  Ce  tapir,'  ajou- 
tait  dans  une  note  M.  Farguharie,  ^  est  aussi  commun  dans 
les  forets  de  la  p^ninsule  que  le  rhinoceros  et  P61ephant  Les 
Musulmans  ne  mangent  pas  sa  chair,  porce  qu'ilsle  regordent 
comme  une  esp^ce  de  cochon.  Sa  trompe  est  longue  de  sept 
k  huit  pouces  dans  les  m&les  adultes ;  il  est  noir  partout,  a 
Texception  des  oreilles,  qui  sont  bord^es  de  blanc,  et  du  dessns 

^  Correctly  the  ^  29th  January,  1816,"  the  date  of  Major  Farquhai^s 

Tr  and  present* 
}ia^  FMiquhar.    The  naoiei  are  printed  in  capitals  in  the  oHginal. 
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du  oorpsy  qui  est  d*un  gris  pale,  Le  jeune  est  tachetd  de  blanc 
et  de  bnin/  *  *  II  est  bien  evident,'  continue  M.  Diard, 
'que  le  tapir  de  M,  Farouharie  est  absolument  le  m£me  que 
oelui  de  Sumatra,  et  d'apr^s  I'inspection  de  la  tete  que  j'ai 
m  au  cabinet  de  la  Socii^t^  qu'il  ne  diflt'rc  en  rieti  pour 
la  dentition  de  celui  d*Am^rique.  Le  tapir  de  la  menngcrie 
du  Lord  Moira  fiit  pris  11  y  a  deux  ans  par  les  Alalais  de 
Sumatra,  aupr^  des  montagnes  qui  avoisinent  la  cote  occi- 
dentale  de  cettetle.  II  se  trouvait  avec  sa  m^re,  qui  s'6chappa. 
U  est  tr^s-apprivois^,  et  aime  beaucoup  h  ^tre  caresse  et  gratte. 
L'extr^ite  de  ses  oreilles  est  bordee  de  blanc ;  sou  dos,  sa 
croupe,  son  ventre,  et  ses  flancs  sont  egalenient  blancs.  Pnr- 
tDot  ailleurs  il  est  d'un  couleur  noire  assez  foncde.  Quand  il 
est  debout,  les  doigts  de  ses  pieds,  qui  sont  comme  dans  le 
tapir  d'Amdrique  (trois  posterieurement  et  quatre  anterieure- 
meut),  s'appuient  enti&rement  sur  le  sol. 

**  Ses  proportions  sont  les  suivantes/'  &c. 

This  article  is  dated  ^^Mars,  1819."  In  his  Mammalogicj 
published  in  1822,  M.  Desmarest  adopts  the  species  from  M. 
r*.  Cuvier,  the  only  author  whom  he  quotes,  and  from  whose 
work  his  description  is  almost  literally  taken.  Again  omit- 
ting the  measurements,  it  is  as  follows :  — 

^  Tapir  de  l'Inde,  Tapirus  indictts.  (Non  figurd  dans 
PEncyclcq).)  Maiba^  Fred.  Cuv.  M amm.  lithog.  fig. 

Car.  essent.  Corps  d^un  blaiic  sale,  avcc  lef  parties  ante- 
riewnes  et  postAieures  noires;  point  de  cHniere  sur  le  cou  du 

DlMENS 

Descript.  Corps  gros  et  trapu ;  trompe  longue  de  sept 
k  huit  pouces  dans  les  individus  adultes ;  poil  court  et  ras ; 
tfila^  con,  £paules,  jambes  de  derriere,  et  queue,  d'une  couleur 
noire  assez  foncde ;  dos,  crou{)e,  ventre,  flancs,  et  extr^mito 
des  oreilles,  blancs.    Le  jeune  est  tachet^  de  blanc  et  de  brun. 

Noia.  La  connoissance  de  cet  animal  en  France  est  due  i\ 
M.  Diard,  qui  en  a  envoy<3  au  Museum  la  depouille  et  unc 
t^te  osseusc.  Cette  tete,  comparee  k  celle  du  tapir  d'Ame- 
rique,  presente  des  caracti^res  tels,  qu'il  n'y  a  plus  de  doute 
sur  la  difference  de  ces  deux  csp^ces. 

Patrie.  Les  forets  de  Tile  (le  Sumatra  et  de  la  presqu'ilc 
de  Malacca,  oii  il  est  aussi  commun  que  les  <>lephans  et  les 
rhinoceros.'' 

The  proof  required  by  Mr.  Swainson,  that,  when  this  was 
written,  M.  Desmarest  knew  that  *^  the  discovery  in  ({uestion" 

*  ThoBe  passiu^cs  are  imperfectly  ulistracted  from  (liflfercnt  and  distant 
parts  of  Major  Tar(|iihar*H  ()ri«j;inal  description,  which  occuiuca  socrul 
quarto  poges  in  the  fillecnth  ^'vlunie  of  the  Attatic  Hacarvlu's. 
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•was  not  due  to  M.  Diard  ;  *^  that  Major  Farquhar  in  reality 
was  its  discoverer ;  and  that  a  description  by  him  had  been 
laid  before  the  Asiatic  Society ; "  consists  in  the  plain  fact, 
that  all  these  circumstances  are  fairly  and  distinctly  stated  in 
M.  Diard*s  published  communication,  from  which  M.  Des- 
marest  was  then  engaged  in  making  extracts.  Three  distinct 
portions,  indeed,  of  his  own  description,  as  may  readily  be 
4;een  by  a  comparison  between  the  last  two  quotations,  are 
borrowed  verbatim  from  the  notice  of  the  animal  furnished  to 
the  Asiatic  Society  by  Major  Farquhar  himself,  and  candidly 
quoted  from  him,  between  inverted  commas,  by  M.  Diard.  My 
own  observation,  that  M.  Desmarest  ^^  carefully  shielded  him- 
self under  an  equivocal  form  of  expression,"  is  fully  borne 
out  by  his  confining  himself  to  stating  that  ^^  la  connoissanoe 
de  cet  animal  en  France  est  due  k  MT Diard,"  at  a  time  when 
he  well  knew  that  its  discovery  in  its  native  country  was  due 
to  another. 

But  M.  Desmarest  did  not  stop  here.  In  1628,  ^^  forget- 
ful," as  I  have  said,  '^  of  his  former  caution,"  he  made,  in  the 
Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles^  the  following  assertion 
regarding  the  animal  in  question :  —  '^  Cet  animal,  dont  la 
decouverte  dans  les  for^ts  de  Sumatra  et  de  la  presqu'ile  de 
Malacca  est  due  k  MM.  Duvaucel  et  Diard."  By  this  remark- 
able increase  in  the  force  of  hb  expressions,  M.  Desmarest 
completely  set  at  nought  the  candid  statement  of  M.  Diard 
himself,  that  he  saw  the  tapir  of  Sumatra,  ^^  pour  la  premiere 
fois,  a  Barakpoor,"  which  forms  the  very  commencement  of 
the  extract  from  his  letter  published  in  the  Histoire  NatttreUe 
des  Mammiferes.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  on  this 
letter  both  the  description  in  the  Mammalogie^  and  the  almost 
literal  repetition  of  it  in  the  Dictionnaire^  are  whcdly  founded* 
On  this  part  of  the  case  it  is  quite  needless  to  saj^  more. 

I  now  turn  to  that  portion  of  the  charge  which  relates  to 
M.  Lesson.  The  justice  of  the  immediate  accusation  made 
against  him,  of  ^^  adopting  the  dicta  of  his  predecessor  [M. 
Desmarest],  with  a  slight  addition  of  his  own,"  will  be  at 
once  evident,  on  a  comparison  of  his  description  with  that  of 
M.  Desmarest,  quoted  above.     It  is  as  follows :  — 

^^  Cette  esp^ce  nouvelle,  decouverte  par  M.  Diard,  a  le 
corps  gros  et  trapu ;  sa  trompe  a  de  7  a  8  pouces ;  son  pelage 
est  compost  de  polls  courts  et  ras,  de  couleur  d'un  blanc  sale, 
tandis  que  la  tete  jusqu'aux  ^paides,  les  jambes,  et  la  queue 
sont  d'une  couleur  noire  fonc^ ;  le  m&le  n'a  point  de  crini^re 
sur  le  cou.  Ce  tapir,  tres-bien  figur6  par  M.  F.  Cuvier,  est 
tr^s-commun  dans  les  for^ts  de  Sumatra  et  de  la  presqu'ile  de 
Malak." 
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Every  particular'  in  this  description,  with  two  exceptions, 
18  taken  from  M.  Desmarest's  Mammalogie.  But  these  two 
'*  slight  additions  "  are  highly  important  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  rocts  of  the  case.  The  first  of  them  (the  assertion  that 
the  Indian  tapir  was  '*  decouverte  par  M .  Diard ")  might 
have  been  charitably  attributed  to  a  careless  reading  of  the 
passage  in  the  Mammalogies  had  not  M.  Lesson  proceeded  to 
say,  on  his  own  authority,  that  the  animal  had  been  ^^  tres- 
bien  figur^  par  M.  F.  Cuvier."  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  he  had  consulted  the  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Manimifhes 
with  reference  to  this  particular  animal.  This  fact  once 
established,  he  becomes  a  participator  in  an  act  of  ^^  injustice 
to  the  merits  of  our  countrjrman,"  by  concealing  Major  Far- 
Qohar's  prior  claim  to  the  discovery,  which  is  fully  stated  in 
tnat  work ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Swainsou,  he,  as 
well  as  M.  Desmarest,  ^^  at  the  time  he  attributed  the  dis- 
ccyvery  in  Question  to  M.  Diard,  knao  that  such  was  not  the 
fiict;  that  Major  Farquhar  in  reality  was  its  discoverer;  and 
that  a  description  by  him  had  been  laid  before  the  Asiatic 
Society." 

After  this,  it  may  be  considered  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  add,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  worth  mentioning,  that  M.  Les- 
son has  actually  made  *^  assurance  doubly  sure."  I  give  him 
all  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  quote,  in  his  account  of  this 
animal,  in  addition  to  MM.  F.  Cuvier  and  Desmarest,  the 
name  of  '*  Sir  Rafiles."  But  what  becomes  of  this  credit, 
when,  on  turning  to  Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles's  Descriptixn:  Ca- 
UHogae  of  a  Zoological  Collection  made  in  Sumatra^  publislied  in 
the  Idth  volume  of  the  Linnean  Transact ions^  the  work  in- 
tended by  the  quotation,  we  find  the  following  passages  mider 
the  head  of  Tapirus  malayhnus  :  — 

**  The  first  notice  that  I  received  of  the  existence  of  this 
animal  was  in  the  year  ]  805,  a  living  specimen  having  been 
sent  to  Sir  George  Leith  when  lieutenant-governor  of  Pcnang. 
It  was  afterwards  observed  by  Major  Farquhar  in  the  vicinity 
of  Malacca.  A  drawing  and  description  of  it  was  communi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Asiatic  Society  in  1816,  and  a  living 
subject  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  menagerie  at  Barrackpore, 
firom   Bencoolen.  •  •  .  Little  can  be   added  to  Major  Far* 

Juhar's  original  description.  ...  It  may  be  interesting  to  give 
le  exact  dimensions  of  two,  one  a  male,  described  by  Major 
Farquhar,"  &c  ^^  In  a  subsequent  communication  to  the 
Asiatic  Society,  Major  Farquhar  gave  an  account  of  a  very 
young  tapir  wnich  he  hud  ahve  in  his  house,"  &c. 

Such  are  the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  and  such  the  evidence 
by  which  it  is  established.  In  laying  them  b<;fore  your  readers. 


S06    leUer  to  the  Editor  respecting  Art.  I.  No. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  a  simple  exposition  of  authorities, 
and  of  their  bearing  upon  the  point  at  issue ;  and  have  pur- 
posely abstained  from  all  general  comment.  If  either  M. 
Desmarest  or  M.  Lesson  has  felt  aggrieved  by  what  1  have 
been  compelled,  in  the  discharge  of  an  unpleasant  duty,  to 
say  respecting  them,  I  can  assure  them  that  no  CHie  could 
have  regretted  more  than  myself  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  my  original  remarks.  Still  more  do  I  regret  that  their 
weight  and  importance  should  have  been  increased  by  this 
compulsory  substantiation  of  their  correctness.  I  felt,  how- 
ever, and  felt  strongly,  that,  to  every  individual  who  has 
laboured  in  the  cause  of  science,  justice  should  be  rendered 
for  his  efibrts  to  extend  our  knowledge.  On  this  principle,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  I  have  always  acted ;  and  I  trust  that 
I  shall  ever  continue  to  give,  to  all  without  distinction,  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  Let  me  add  that,  towards  every  fellow- 
student  in  the  science  to  which  both  Mr.  Swainson  and  myself 
are  devoted,  I  am  anxious  to  entertain  no  other  feeling  save 
that  of  universal  good  will. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
London^  March  10.  1 83 1.  Edward  T.  Bennett. 


A  RT.  III.    A  Letter  to  the  Editor  respecting  Art.  /.  of  No,  X  VIIL 
of  this  Journal.     By  N.  A.  Vigors,  Elsq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Ac. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  readers  will  doubtlessly  look  for  some  answer  to  the 
very  extraordinary  observations  which  have  appeared  against 
me  in  the  last  Number  of  your  Magazine,  (p.  97 — 108.)  The 
character  of  every  man  who  aspires  even  to  the  humble  rank 
which  I  bold  in  science  belongs  as  much  to  the  public  as  to 
himself;  and  it  is  due  to  that  public  not  to  leave  unanswered 
any  aspersion  upon  a  reputation  in  which  it  thus  shares  a 
common  interest. 

But  there  are  two  sources  whence  such  a  vindication 
may  arise ;  from  the  aggressor,  as  well  as  from  the  aggrieved. 
In  the  present  case  I  should  infinitely  prefer  that  my  justifi- 
cation should  proceed  from  the  former  source.  And  feelings 
as  I  do,  how  imperatively  the  interests  of  science  demand  that 
no  sentiments  of  personal  animosity  should  break  out  in  dis- 
cussions which  ought  to  have  the  truths  of  science  alone  for 
their  object,  or  between  individuals  apparently,  labouring  in 
the  same  cause; — convinced,  I  must  add,  how disgracefid  to 
the  reputation  of  any  country  are   all   those  intecnal  dis- 
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•enrions,  those  ^  plus  quam  civilia  bella,''  which  degrade 
the  fields  of  science  into  an  arena  of  contention ;  —  in  order 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  continuance  of  such  an  evil, 
as  &r  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  I  have  made  an  ap|ieal 
to  the  writer  of  the  article  in  ouestion,  through  the  medium  of 
hb  friends,  in  the  hope  that,  wnen  the  truth  is  laid  before  him, 
he  may  of  his  own  accord  make  due  re))aration  for  expres- 
sioiis  which  I  am  fiun  to  believe  originated  in  some  strange 
and  untoward  misconception. 

This  appeal  has  necessarily  been  attended  with  delay ;  and 
the  time  has  already  elapsed  for  making  any  satisfactory 
statement  in  your  present  Number.  In  your  next  publication 
I  pledge  myself  to  afford  such  an  explanation,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  proceed,  as,  I  trust,  will  be  satisfactory  to  your 
readers* 

In  the  mean  time  I  have  to  thank  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for 
the  kind  sentiments  you  have  expressed  towards  me  on  this 
occasion.  I  required  no  assertions  on  your  part  to  be  con- 
vinced that  you  were  in  no  wise  mixed  up  with  the  feelings 
and  spirit  exhibited  in  the  article  referred  to.  No  editor  of 
a  periodical  like  yours,  I  am  well  aware,  is  responsible  for 
the  sentiments  contained  in  any  paper  to  which  the  author 
affixes  hb  name.  It  has,  indeed,  been  an  extreme  gratifi- 
cation to  me,  sufHcient,  I  may  almost  say,  to  counterbalance 
the  regret  occasioned  by  this  unexpected  act  of  aggression, 
to  see  so  many  of  my  friends  rallying  round  mc,  and  volun- 
teering their  wamvhearted  sympathy  in  my  cause.  I  can 
well  conceive  how,  to  the  high-toned  feelings  of  the  cavaliers 
of  older  times,  it  was  a  source  of  exhilaration  and  triuinpli, 
even  beyond  what  they  derived  from  the  consciousness  of 
their  own  strcngtii,  to  hear  in  the  stress  of  war  the  generous 
cheers  of  their  companions  in  arms  advancing  *^to  the 
rescue."  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Chester  Tcfracef  very  faithfully  vours, 

Rtgenfs  Parky  April  12.  1831.  N.  A.  Vigors. 


Aar 
the 


.  IV.     A  familiar  Treatise  on  the  Anatomi^  and  Phi/siolofi;t/  of 
\e  Organs  of  Vision  in  Man  and  other  Animals.     By  B.  S. 

{Continued from  p.  16.) 

Although  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  treatise  to  record 
the  opinions  and  experiments  of  the  learned  anatomists  of  the 
age  regarding  the  minutiw  of  this  hiteresthig  subject^  it  may 
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not  be  entering  too  much  into  detail,  if  I  jwiut  out  a  few  of 
the  principal  varieties  which  obtain  in  the  tunics  in  dificrent 
animals,  before  we  pass  on  to  the  humours.  As  to  size,  the 
ejeball  is  very  irregular,  and  seems  not  at  all  to  depend  upon 
the  bulk  of  the  animal ;  for  instance,  the  whole  has  a  very 
small  one  in  proportion.  The  mole  was  supposed,  until  very 
recently,  to  be  blind,  the  eyeball  being  scarcely  perceptible.* 
Birds,  again,  have  a  very  large  one  for  the  size  of  the  body. 
Ilie  extent  of  the  cornea  is  equally  various  in  proportion  to 
the  reladve  size  of  the  sclerotica.  In  birds,  the  sclerodca, 
at  its  junction  with  the  cornea,  is  armed  with  a  bony  rim, 
scaly  and  flexible,  by  which  the  axis  or  depth  of  the  eyeball  is 
lengthened  or  diminished porfrM/a.  Inanotherclass  tbesame 
object  is  effected  by  one  part  of  the  sclerotica  being  thinner 
than  another,  and  a  muscular  apparatus  is  furnished  to  press 
upon  the  yielding  surface  at  pleasure.  The  choroid  (about  the 
subdivision  of  which  so  much  has  been  said)  presents  a  very 
striking  feature  in  some  animals,  such  as  are  called  night 
animals.  A  port  of  the  choroid,  instead  of  being  covered 
with  black  paint,  is  in  these  animals  of  a  shining  greenish 
blue,  and  thus  the  light  is  not  absorbed,  but  reflected  an  to 
the  retina  at  the  other  corner  of  the  eyeball ;  this  iapetum 
Uicidam  (shining  carpet)  being  spread  on  the  side  of  the 
globe  nearer  the  temples  than  the  nose.  The  skate  is  the 
only  fish,  I  believe,  in  which  it  has  been  observed.  Whales 
have  this  apparatus  in  common  with  other  mammiferous 
animals,  such  as  the  dog,  cat,  cow,  &c.  In  albinoes,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  classes  of  warm-blooded  animals  (Mr. 
W.  Lawrence  states  they  are  not  existing  in  any  cold-blooded 
animals),  the  black  paint  is  altt^ther  wanting,  and  hence  the 
individuals  are  impatient  of  light.  The  shape  of  the  iris  is 
different  in  diflerent  animals,  being  in  some  oblong  instead 
of  round ;  and  placed  vertically  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  cat ; 
or  horizontally,  as  in  the  horse,  in  others. 

Within  the  tunics  are  contained  the  humours,  1st,  The 
aqueous  (^.  83.  a),  which  b  very  clear  and  fluid  like  water 
(in  Ladn,  aqua).  It 
fills  the  space  be- 
tween the  cornea 
and  cxratalline  lens 
(l).  The  iris  floats 
in  this  liquid,  and  di- 
vides it  into  two  com- 
partments, called  the 
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posterior  And  anterior  chambers.  The  aqueous  humour,  when 
lost  by  an  accident  of  operation,  is  liewly  secreted  in  24  hours. 
The  next  humour  behind  this  is  the  a-ystalline  humour  or  lens 
{l),  represented  very  dark  in  the  diagram,  it  being  more  con- 
sistent than  the  other  two ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, beautifully  clear ;  it  is  embedded  in  the  vitreous  humour 
iv),  which  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  ball  of  the  eye. 
t  is  as  dear  as  the  purest  glass  (xntrum\  more  consistent 
than  the  aqueous  (a),  and  less  so  than  the  crystallhie  humour 
(l).  It  is  covered  with  a  fine  membranous  bag,  called  the 
hjfoloid  membrane  {hyalosj  glass,  and  eidos^  likeness),  and  it  is 
npon  this  humour  that  the  retina  is  expanded. 

Thus  much  for  the  chief  parts  of  the  eyeball.  Of  their 
uses  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  It  is  impossible,  even  from  this 
fiunt  sketch,  not  to  see  that  it  is  an  organ  of  the  most  delicate 
make,  and  every  body  has,  without  doubt,  often  experienced 
how  exquisitely  sensitive  it  is :  the  smallest  particle  of  dust, 
w  even  a  drop  of  rain  suddenly  touching  the  eyeball,  causes 
a  sensation  of  uneasiness  almost  incredible,  had  not  every 
individual  been  in  the  course  of  his  life  an  n/e-witness  of 
the  fiu:t,  in  more  senses  than  one.  With  a  view  to  its  defence, 
Providence  has  placed  it  in  a  round  bony  hollow,  plentifully 
lined  with  a  soft  cushion  of  fat,  to  guard  it  from  violence,  and 
to  break  the  jars  which  it  would  otherwise  experience  from 
the  daily  motion  of  the  body,  or  from  accidental  falls.  The 
effects  m  friction  are  likewise  thus  obviated,  which  the  con- 
stant motion  of  the  eyeball  would  proiluce.  To  keep  the 
front  or  cornea  of  the  eye  clear,  u  constant  lotion  is  provided 
by  the  lacrymal  gland  (l  g)j  situated  in  a  hollow  of  the  orbit 
or  bony  case.  This  fluid  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  tears, 
and  is  constantly,  though  (under  ordinary  circumstances)  in- 
sensibly, passing  over ;  it  is  carried  off,  through  two  small 
orifices  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  into  the  lacn/mal 
eanals  (/  c),  which  unite  and  form  the  laaymal  sac  (/  5),  and 
thence  into  the  nostril.  Under  ordinary  circimistances,  as  it 
has  been  already  observed,  the  moisture  passes  along  unper- 
ceived ;  but  when  the  gland  is  over-excited,  either  by  moral  or 
physical  causes,  the  tears  flow  too  rapidly  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  pimcta  lacrymdlia^  and  fall  in  copious  drops  down  the 
dieekf  ^^aequore  fervido"  [in  a  warm  stream].  But,  besides 
the  emotions  of  the  mind,  or  any  stinnilus  applied  immediately 
to  the  eye,  otlier  causes  produce  the  same  eflect,  such  as  snuif 
taken  in  at  the  nose,  or  when  a  snuill  spcmge  ^^  perfusus 
liqnidis  urguet  odoribus  "  [imbued  with  liquid  oilours  excites 
itj.  The  cause  of  this  is  easily  understcKKl :  —  the  nerve 
which  supplies  the  lacrvmal  gland  is  a  branch  of  the  fifth 
Vou  IV.—  No.  19."        V 
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pair ;  another  branch  of  this  fifth  pair  is  distributed  on  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  which  lines  the  nostril ;  but  the  first 
pair,  or  olfactory  (oleo^  to  smeU,  unAfacio,  to  make)  nerve,  i^ 
spread  upon  this  membrane;  hence  the  sympathy  above 
noticed.  And  agam,  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  unites  with 
a  branch  of  the  sixth,  and  these  by  their  union  form  the 
great  intercostal  nerve  {inter ^  between,  costa^  rib) ;  but  some 
twigs  of  this  join  the  eighth  pair,  which  is  spread  on  the  lungs 
and  adjoining  parts;  and  hence  a  strong  odour  will  cause 
coughing  also.  The  other  defences  of  the  eye  are  the  lids  (^), 
which  by  their  quick  motion  protect  the  organ,  without  im- 
peding the  pencils  of  light  from  entering  the  pupil,  and  spread 
the  secretion  from  the  lacrymal  gland  over  the  cornea.  Each 
lid  is  armed  with  a  row  of  hairs,  which,  when  the  eyes  are 
closed  in  sleep,  form  an  impenetrable  palisade  against  the 
most  minute  dust  or  insect.  The  lids  are  lined  with  a  very 
delicate  membrane,  which  is  reflected  over  the  front  of  the 
eyeball,  and  is  named  the  conjunctiva  {con/ungOj  to  unite). 

In  man  there  may  be  seen  a  little  crescent-shaped  fold  of 
the  conjunctiva  in  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  called  the 
plica  lundris  (a  Jbld,  in  shape  like  a  half  moon) :  in  birds 
and  horses  this  is  more  fully  developed,  and  is  of  essential 
benefit  to  those  animals.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
highly  interesting  phenomena  in  the  works  of  nature,  where 
in  one  race  of  beings  there  are  only  rudiments  of  organs,  to 
all  appearance  totally  useless,  unless  it  be  to  show  a  beautiful 
uniformity  of  design  pervading  all  her  works ;  whilst  in  others 
of  opposite  habits  they  are  more  complete,  and  indispensable 
to  the  health  of  the  creature.  Thus,  in  our  own  species,  the 
male  has  the  rudiments  of  mammae,  totally  unserviceable  to 
himself  or  others,  whilst  in  the  female  they  are  positively 
necessary  to  the  nourishment  of  her  ofispring.  In  human 
beings,  again,  the  ccecum  (or  blind  gut)  is  extremely  small ; 
in  horses  it  is  more  developed,  and  also  in  other  graminivo* 
rous  animals;  and  in  fishes  the  coeca  are  often  seen  very 
numerous  and  long,  being  collected  together  in  a  cluster,  and 
wearing  the  appearance  of  a  thick  tassel.  Analogous  to  these 
is  the  plica  lunaris,  which  in  man  seems  merely  an  unservice- 
able rudiment  of  the  tibiica  nictitans  in  birds  and  horses. 
To  them  it  serves  as  a  third  eyelid,  which  can  be  drawn  over 
and  relaxed  at  the  will  of  the  animal  by  a  simple  but  elegant 
mechanism,  not  to  be  found  in  the  human  subject*  Lastly, 
the  little  red  tubercle  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eyelid,  termed 

*  For  a  more  exact  description  and  diagram  of  this  apparatus,  see  a 
«  Discourse  on  the  Objects,  Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Science,  with 
Engravhigs,**  8to,  Baldwin,  London;  by  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Brougham. 
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the  carincula  laarymaUs  (carunmiay  diminutive  from  caro^  flesh, 
and  lactymaliSi  from  lacrifma^  a  tear),  secretes  a  lubricating 
liquor,  and  serves  to  direct  the  tears  into  the  hicryinal  canals. 
The  Tarious  changes  effected  on  the  rays  of  light,  by  the 
humours,  will  be  discussed  in  a  future  paper. 

B.  S. 

{To  he  contmurd.^ 


Art.  V.     Observations  on  the  Hyacinthine  Maccato, 
By  E.  T.  Bennett,  Esq.  F.L.S. 

Sir, 

On  the  subject  of  the  Hyacinthine  Maccaw,  my  account 
of  which  in  the  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  So' 
cietjf  ddineatedy  is  criticised  at  p.  lO^.  of  your  last  Number, 
allow  me  to  offer  a  few  observations.  1  freely  admit  my  pre- 
vious ignorance  of  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Swainson.  I  knew 
not,  nor  could  I  be  expected  to  know,  that  he  had  sent  to  the 
Unnean  Society  an  account  of  its  habits  and  locality,  for  that 
account  was  not  published  by  the  Society ;  and  the  same  cir- 
cumstance of  non-publication  also  accounts  for  my  not  having 
been  aware  that  on  his  return  to  Europe  he  had  brought  with 
him  four  specimens  of  the  bird.  With  respect,  as  it  should 
seem,  to  one  of  these,  it  is  certainly  recorded  among  the 
'*  Donations  "  at  the  end  of  the  14th  volume  of  the  Linnean 
Transactions^  that  '*  a  preserved  specimen  of  the  Psittacus 
aug6stus  of  Shaw,  from  Brazil,"  was  presented  by  Mr.  Swain- 
ton  to  the  Society.  But  as  little  scientific  information  is 
usually  to  be  derived  from  these  lists  of  donations,  I  trust  I 
may  be  excused  for  not  having  consulted  the  one  referred 
to^  the  entry  in  which,  quoted  entire  above,  adds  not  in  the 
tightest  degree  to  the  knowledge  we  already  possessed  con- 
cerning the  bird  in  question. 

My  object,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  not  to 
answer  a  charge  which  refutes  itself,  but  rather  to  correct  an 
error  into  which  M.  Spix  has  fallen  with  respect  to  this  mag- 
nificent bird ;  and,  with  this  view,  I  propose  giving  u  brief 
history  of  the  specias  up  to  the  time  when  his  work  was  pub- 
lished. 

The  bird  was  first  described  in  1790,  by  Dr.  Latham,  in 
his  Index  OmithMgiais^  under  the  name  of  Psittacus  hya- 
dnthinus,  from  a  specimen  in  Parkinson's,  otherwise  the  Le- 
verian,  Museum.  •  In  the  Museum  Lcvcridnum^  under  the  date 
of  1792,  and  afterwards  in  his  Zoological  Miscellani/y  Dr. 
SBiaw  described  and  figured  it  as  the  /^ittacus  augiistus, 
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quoting  Dr.  Latham's  synonyme,  and  preserving  it  in  the  Eng'- 
hsh  name.  Subsequently,  the  bird  was  fully  characterisedj 
with  an  interesting  account  of  its  habits,  under  the  name  of 
Guacamayo  azul,  by  another  observer  of  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  M.  d' Azara ;  in  the  French  translation  of  whose 
work,  M.  Sonnini  added  a  note  pointing  out  the  resemblance 
between  D'Azara's  bird  and  that  of  Dr.  Latham.  In  the 
second  edition  of  the  Notvoeau  Dictionnaire  cTHistoire  Natii^ 
reiley  M.  Vieillot  considered  the  former  as  a  distinct  species, 
and  named  it  Macrocercus  gla^cus ;  but  in  his  Galerie  des 
Oiseaux  he  corrected  this  error,  and  united  the  two  birds 
under  the  name  of  Macrocercus  hyacinthinus,  which  the  spe- 
cies now  bears.  In  his  Conspectus  T?sittacdrum^  published  in 
1820,  M.  Kuhl  quotes  to  the  Psittacus  hyacinthinus  of  La- 
tham no  other  synonyme  but  that  of  Shaw. 

This  species  is  figured  in  M,  Spix's  work  as  the  Anodo- 
ph^nchus  Maximilian/,  but,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, entirely  without  description.  A  second  bird,  differing 
from  it  not  only  in  its  comparatively  diminutive  size,  but 
also  in  having  its  cheeks  bare,  as  in  the  typical  maccaws, 
althdugh  not  quite  to  the  same  extent,  is  figured  and  described 
by  the  same  author  as  the  Ardra  hyacinthinus.  To  the 
latter,  M.  Spix  refers  the  Guacamayo  bleu  (azul)  of  D'Azara, 
and  states  that  it  has  been  improperly  confounded  by  Son- 
nini and  Dr.  Latham  with  the  Anodorh^'nchus  Maximili^ni 
August!.  That  the  Ardra  hyacinthinus  of  Spix  is  not  Dr.  La* 
tham's  Psittacus  hyacinthinus  is  clear  from  the  characters 
given  of  the  latter,  which  is  described  to  have  its  chin  and 
orbits  only  naked,  in  opposition  to  the  other  maccaws,  which 
are  characterised  as  having  naked  cheeks.  The  identity  of 
Shaw's  bird  with  that  of  Dr.  Latham  is  proved  by  its  being 
figured,  with  the  same  characters,  and  from  the  same  mu- 
seum, at  a  time,  when  the  specimen  was  said  to  be  ^^  perhaps 
the  only  one  known  to  exist  at  present  in  Europe."  A  com- 
parison of  the  characters  given  by  D' Azara  with  those  of  Dr. 
Latham  and  Dr.  Shaw,  and  with  the  figure  of  the  latter,  will 
at  once  remove  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  Guacamayo 
azul  is  the  same  bird ;  and  its  size  and  feathered  cheeks  imr 
-mediately  distinguish  the  latter  from  the  Arhra  hyacinthinus 
of  Spix.  In  fact,  the  Psittacus  hyacinthinus  of  Dr.  Latham, 
the  P.  augustus  of  Shaw,  the  Guacamayo  azul  of  D* Azara, 
the  Macrocercus  glaucus  of  Vieillot,  the  M.  hyacinthinus  of 
the  same  author,  and  the  Anodorh<iichus  Maximiliant  of 
Spix,  are  one  and  the  same  species.  The  Ardra  hyacinthinus 
-is  totally  distinct,  but  forms,  by  its  near  approach  in  colour- 
ing, and  by  the  smaller  extent  of  its  naked  cheeks,  aq  evident 
luiK  between  the  hyacinthine  uid  the  common  maccaws. 
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These  details  I  had  reserved  ibr  another  occasion ;  but,  as 
the  subject  has  been  mentioned,  I  may  as  well  publish  them 
at  once. 

1  regret,  however,  that  I  cannot  subscribe  to  Mr.  Swain- 
son's  claim  to  be  considered  as  ^^  the  first  to  discover  the 
true  locality  **  of  the  hyacinthine  maccaw,  hiasrauch  as  a  dif- 
ferent and  much  more  extensive  one  had  been  long  previously 
indicated  by  another  obser\'er,  M.  d'Azara.  Mr.  Swainson 
procured  it  in  *'  the  Campos  and  Catingas  of  the  interior  of 
Bahia,  between  the  forests  of  Urupie  and  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  St,  Francesco ; "  and  states  this  to  be  "  that  part  of  Brazil 
where  alone  this  magnificent  species  is  supposed  to  be  found." 
But  M«  d'Azara  had,  at  least  thirty  years  ago,  met  with  seve- 
ral pairs  of  this  species  between  the  27th  and  29th  degrees 
of  latitude ;  and  he  had  been  assured  that  it  was  found  as  far 
south  as  33}%  nesting  not  only  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  but 
also,  and  that  more  frequently,  in  those  which  it  digs  for 
itself  on  the  perpendicular  banks  of  the  rivers  Parana  and 
Uruguay. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
March  9.  1831.  Edward  T.  Bennett, 


Art.  VI.     On  the  Solitary  Thrush  (Turdia  solitarius). 

By  J.  Couch,  Esq, 

The  most  ancient  author  to  whom  I  have  access,  that 
mentions  this  bird,  is  Gesncr,  who  speaks  of  it  as  unknown 
in  Germany  in  a  wild  state,  but  that  it  was  not  unfrequently 
sent  thither  from  Italy,  and  sold  at  an  high  rate.  lie  quotes 
Aristotle  and  Albertus  Magnus  for  their  accounts  of  this  bird. 
Ruysch  {Theat.  Anim.^  folio,  vol.  i.  p.  73.)  quotes  Varro  as 
being  acquainted  with  it ;  and  gives  a  description  of  the  male 
and  female,  which  differ  more  tlian  is  common  with  the  7  urdi 
in  their  plumage,  together  with  some  remarks  on  its  history. 
In  this  country  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Montagu  and 
Bewick,  who  have  given  iigures  and  descriptions :  in  addition 
to  this,  it  is  noticed  by  the  author  of  the  Journal  of  a  Na^ 
turalist  (printed  for  Murray,  but  without  the  author's  name). 
After  such  nwnerous  and  importimt  testimony  in  favour  of  its 
being  a  separate  species,  I  was  much  surprised,  in  looking 
over  Dr.  Flenung's  Historic  of  British  Animals  (p.  86.),  to  find 
him  aflirming,  without  hesitation,  "  that  the  Kisser  solitarius 
of  Willoughby  and  Solitary  Thrush  of  Montagu  "  are  no 
other  than  the  young  of  the  common  starling.     If  such  were 
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the  case,  we  might  well  wonder  at  the  rarity  of  a  bird,  tens 
of  thousands  ot  which  are  bred  every  year  in  the  British 
Islands;  and  whicli  therefore  could  not  fail  of  being  well 
known  to  all  our  naturalists,  who  on  this  supposition  have 
displayed  a  degree  of  ignorance  altogether  inexplicable.  It  is 
true  Dr.  Fleming  condemns  only  Willoughby  and  Montagu, 
as  if  they  alone  had  mentioned  tlie  bird,  or  that  the  species 
mentioned  by  them  was  different  from  that  spoken  of  by 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  Varro,  Gesner,  and  Ruysch;  but  the  de- 
scription by  Ray  (who  must  be  considered  as  a  joint  author 
of  Willoughby 's  work,  and  whose  description,  Syn.  Av.,  p.  66., 
is  that  alone  to  which  I  am  able  to  refer)  corresponds  gene- 
rally with  that  in  Ruysch,  except  that  it  is  more  brief;  and, 
consequently,  little  doubt  remains  of  their  having  all  spoken 
of  one  species.  The  specimens  of  Montagu  and  Bewick  were 
both  female,  as  was  proved,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  by 
dissection ;  for  an  egg  was  found  in  the  body  in  the  month 
of  June,  another  proof  that  the  specimen  could  not  have 
been  a  young  bird  of  that  year.  On  the  history  of  a  bird  so 
little  known,  the  notes  of  Ruysch  are  interesting;  though  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  not  obtained  by  him  from  personal 
observation,  but  rather  from  books  and  private  correspond- 
ence. It  keeps  in  elevated  and  rocky  places,  and  is  always 
solitary,  except  in  the  breeding  season;  it  rarely  descends 
into  the  plains  or  valleys  but  when  compelled  by  the  weather. 
Its  song  is  delightful,  and,  when  confined  in  a  cage,  is  in- 
dulged in  also  by  night,  if  a  candle  be  lighted.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  and  perhaps  affords  some  apology  for  Dr.  Fleming, 
that  in  the  Synopsis  of  the  Contents  of  the  British  Museum 
(1823)  are  the  following  words :  —  "In  the  fourth  order  are 
placed  the  starling,  showing  its  change  of  plumage  (amongst 
which  the  solitary  thrush  of  Montagu  is  included).''  It  is 
true  there  is  some  obscurity  of  expression  here :  and  whether 
the  writer  intended  to  express  his  opinion  that  this  bird  is 
not  a  T6rdus,  but  a  iSt6rnus;  or  that  Montagu's  bird  (the  iden- 
tical specimen  in  the  museum)  differs  from  the  solitary  thrush 
of  other  authors ;  or,  finally,  that  all  the  birds  that  have 
borne  the  name  are  mere  varieties  of  the  starling,  is  not  clear. 
But  the  latter  idea  receives  corroboration  from  the  fact  that, 
in  the  alphabetical  list  of  the  English  names  of  birds  in  the 
room  (Catalogue^  p. 74.),  that  of  the  solitary  thrush  is  omitted. 

Yours,  &c. 
PolperrOf  Nov.  20,  1830.  Jonathan  Couch. 
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Abt.  VII.  Observations  tending  to  establish  the  Identity  of  the  Deal 
Fish  of  Orkney  tvith  the  Vaagmaer  of  Iceland.  By  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Fleming. 

A  VARIETY  of  circumstances  have  prevented  me  from  com- 
municating, at  an  earlier  period,  a  notice  of  the  addition  of  a 
new  species  to  the  number  of  our  British  (ishes,  especially 
the  hope  of  obtaining  more  satisfactory  information  on  the 
subject.  In  this,  however,  I  have  been  disappointed;  and 
must  seek  for  consolation  from  the  hope  that  the  present 
notice  of  the  occurrence  of  a  fish  resembUng  the  V^nagmaer 
on  our  northern  shores  may  iniUice  those  who  enjoy  suitable 
opportunities  to  exert  themselves  in  procuring  entire  speci- 
mens, in  order  that  more  perfect  descriptions  of  the  peculiar 
characters  of  the  species  may  be  gained  for  science  than  have 
hitherto  appeared. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  I  received  a  comnmnication  from 
a  aeealous  observer  of  nature,  Dr.  Alexander  S.  Duguid, 
physician  in  Kirkwall,  Orkney,  dated  April  8.  1829.  It 
contained  the  description  of  a  fish  which  had  been  taken 
alive  in  Sanday,  in  Orkney ;  and  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Strang, 
an  enterprising  agriculturist  of  tliat  ibiand.  The  foUowhig  is 
an  extract  from  the  letter  of  my  intelligent  correspondent. 
'*  It  was  caught  alive  in  the  island  of  Sanday,  and  was  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Strang ;  but  some  time  having  elapsed,  it  was 
not  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  I  could  have  wished,  particularly 
about  the  head.  Length  S  ft. ;  body  excessively  compressed, 
particularly  towards  the  back,  where  it  does  not  exceed  a 
table-knife  in  thickness ;  breadth  nearly  five  inches,  taper- 
ii^  to  the  tail.  Colour  silvery,  with  minute  scales;  the 
dorsal  fin  of  an  orange  colour,  occupying  the  whole  ridge 
from  the  head  to  tlie  tail,  with  the  rays  of  unequal  sizes. 
Caudal  fin  forked,  the  rays  of  each  fork  about  4  in.  long. 
Pectoral  fins  very  minute.  No  ventral  nor  anal  fins  what- 
ever. Vent  immediately  under  the  )>ectoral  fins,  and  close 
to  the  gill  o|)enings.  Head  alK)ut  4^  in.  long,  compressed 
like  the  body,  with  a  groove  in  the  top.  Gill  lids  formed  of 
transparent  |iorous  [)Iates.  Eyes  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter.  Both  jaws  armed  with  small  teeth.  Lateral  line 
rough;  and,   towards   the  tail,   armed    with   minute  spines 

rintiug  forwards,  and  these  are  the  only  spines  on  the  body, 
have  subjoined  a  sketch  {Jfg.  84.),  which  may  perhaps 
affi>rd  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  fish,  a  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  vent,  and  b  the  spinous  process  of  the  snout. 
Mr.  Strang  tells  me  that  two  or  three  specimens  have  been 
found  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Island  of  Sanday  this  winter,  as 
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well  as  on  former  occasions;  and  that  he  has  seen  some 
of  double  the  size  of  the  one  sent  me.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, they  are  of  rare  occurrence.  There  appears  to  me  to 
be  some  singularity  also  in  the  structure  of  the  head;  but,  as 
diat  part  was  a  good  deal  decayed,  I  cannot  speak  with  much 
certainty.  There  is  a  process  connected  with  the  upper  jaw, 
about  2^  in.  long,  which  appears  to  lie  in  the  groove  in  the 
top  of  the  head,  before  mentioned ;  but  when  the  mouth  is 
shut  it  is  elevated  at  an  angle  represented  in  the  pencil 
sketch.     The  skeleton  is  cartilaginous." 

In  reply  to  this  communication,  I  stated  it  as  my  opinion 
that  the  fish  referred  to  was  the  Vaagmaer,  or  Gynmogaster 
^rcticus  of  Brunich  and  the  Regne  Animal  of  Cuvier,  1st  edit, 
ii.  246. ;  and  requested,  at  the  same  time,  additional  illustra- 
tions of  several  of  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
description.  I  was  favoured  with  another  letter,  dated  Octo- 
ber 19.  1829,  containing  the  following  particulars:  — 

"  Since  receiving  your  obliging  letter  of  the  8th  of  May, 
my  exertions  have  been  used  to  procure  a  specimen  of  the 
fish  which  was  the  subject  of  my  last  communication ;  and, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Strang  of  Sanday,  I  have  at  len^h 
succeeded  in  getting  a  dried  one ;  which,  though  somewhat 
imperfect,  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  clearing  up  any  doubt 
which  you  may  have  as  to  its  nature.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  dorsal  fin  had  originally  been  continuous  from  head  to 
tail,  though  it  was  broken  into  fragments  when  I  saw  it;  but 
I  thought  it  unsafe  to  deviate  from  its  then  existing  state. 
The  bony  process,  however,  attached  to  the  snout,  had 
assuredly  no  connection  with  the  dorsal  fin ;  but  the  head 
being  in  a  mutilated  state,  my  account  of  this  rested  in  some 
measure  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Strang,  who  had  seen  the 
animal  alive.  I  am  afi'aid  the  present  specimen  will  not 
contribute  much  to  the  elucidation  of  this  point.  The 
triangular  cavity  or  furrow,  however,  on  the  top  of  the  head 
may  still  be  seen.  I  have  no  doubt  my  statement  was  errone^ 
ous  as  to  the  bones  being  cartilaginous,'  having  used  the  term 
in  reference  merely  to  meir  appearance,  and  to  the  fact  of 
^heir  being  easily  cut  with  the  knife.     I  may  mention,  also^ 
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on  the  supposition  that  the  identity  is  established,  that  the 
man  who  caught  it  alive,  on  a  sandy  beach,  expressed  to 
Mr.  Strang  his  intention  of  eating  it;  which,  as  our  na- 
tives are  not  very  prone  to  experiments  of  that  sort,  probably 
implied  previous  experience  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Strang 
tells  me  that  he  remembers  at  least  a  dozen  of  specimens 
driven  on  shore  by  bad  weather,  varying  in  size  from  1  to 
6  fL,  and  that  the  country  people  call  it,  not  unaptly,  the  deal 
fish.  I  add  the  description  of  one  found  on  the  beach  of 
Sanday,  Dec  2.  1817,  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  tutor  to  Mr.  Strang's 
fimiily :  —  ^Length  4^ft. ;  breadth  8  in.;  thickness  1  in., 
thin  at  the  edges,  viz.  back  and  belly.  Length  of  the  head  5  in., 
terminating  gradually  in  a  short  snout.  Tail  consists  of  eight 
or  nine  fin  bones  or  rays,  the  third  ray  7  in.  long,  the  rest  4  in. 
The  dorsal  fin  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  rays  4  in. 
long.  On  each  side  of  the  fish,  from  head  to  tail,  a  row  of 
prickles  pointing  forward,  distance  between  each  ^  in.  Under 
edge  fortified  by  a  thick  ridge  of  blunt  prickles.  Pectoral  fins 
1  in.  long,  lying  upwards.  Skin  rough,  without  scales  (^).  Co- 
lour a  leaden  or  silvery  lustre;  dorsal  fin  and  tail  blood- 
colour.  The  skin  or  covering  of  the  head  like  that  of  a 
herring;  several  small  teeth;  gills  red,  consisting  of  four 
layers.  Heart  ^  in.  and  red  ;  liver  2^  in. ;  stomach  4^  in., 
full  of  a  gelatinous  substance ;  fiesh  perfectly  white.  Spine  in 
the  middle  of  the  fish ;  dorsal  fin  connected  with  the  spine 
by  bones,  as  in  a  flounder.  Thin  towards  the  back  and  belly, 
and  wears  very  small  towards  the  tail.  Eyes  and  bruin  out.' " 
Though  the  preceding  descriptions  do  not  embrace  all  the 
particulars  in  the  history  of  this  fish  >vhich  the  systematical 
zoologist  may  desire,  there  is,  nevertheless,  as  much  inform- 
ation communicated  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  remarkable  thinness 
and  pliancy  of  the  fish,  the  absence  of  ventral  and  anal  fins, 
the  small  pectoral  fins,  the  extended  dorsal  fin,  the  forked  tail 
fin,  and  the  red  colour  of  the  two  latter  fins,  together  with 
the  silvery  hue  of  the  body,  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that 
it  is  tlie  Vaagmaer  of  Olafsen's  Voyage  to  Iceland^  p.  592. 
8.43.  A  translation  of  the  description  of  the  fish  by  that 
author,  with  a  copy  of  the  figure  (kindly  furnished  by  a 
friend,  for  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
original)  has  indeed  furnished  materials  for  removing  all 
suspicion  on  the  subject.  Olafscn  states  that  it  is  rare  even 
in  Iceland ;  it  seems  to  approach  shore  at  fiood  tide  in  those 
places  where  the  bottom  is  sandy  and  the  shore  not  steep,  and 
where  it  remains  until  left  dry.  The  uihabitants,  he  adds, 
consider  the  fish  as  poisonous,  because  the  ravens  will  not 
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eat  it.  The  Icelandic  traveller,  however,  has  suflPered  him- 
self, somewhat  incautiously,  and  in  opposition  to  satisfactory 
proof,  to  consider  his  fish  as  identical  with  the  Leptdrus  of 
Artedi.  Even  were  there  no  other  distinguishing  characters, 
the  absence  of  the  caudal  fin  in  the  latter  fish  might  of  itself 
have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  its  separation  from  the 
Vaagmaer. 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Regne  Animal, 
published  in  1817,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  adopted  the  genus  Gymno- 
gAster,  which  Brunich  had  appropriated  for  the  reception  of 
the  Vaagmaer.  This  genus  depended  on  the  following  cha- 
racters of  the  fish :  —  the  dorsal  fin  single,  and  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  back ;  a  distinct  caudal  fin ;  small  pec- 
toral fins;  and  without  anal  or  ventral  fins.  In  a  note,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  intimate  his  suspicion  that  the  absence  of  the 
ventrals  may  have  been  occasioned  by  accident,  in  the  mutilated 
specimens  examined  by  the  two  northern  observers.  In  the 
second  edition  of  the  Regne  Animal^  published  in  1829,  vol.  ii. 
p.  219.,  the  learned  author,  apparently  under  the  influence  of 
his  former  suspicions,  has  restored  ventral  fins  to  the  Vaag- 
maer, inserted  it  in  the  genus  Gymnetrus,  and  thus  suppressed 
the  genus  Gymnogister  of  Brunich.  The  propriety  of  this 
change  appears  to  me  to  be  more  than  doubtful.  The  evi- 
dence of  Olafsen,  Brunich,  and  Dr.  Duguid  being  of  a 
positive  kind,  seems  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  fish 
under  consideration  had  no  ventral  fins,  nor  is  there  even. a 
shadow  of  proof  that  it  exhibited  any  remarkable  elongation 
of  the  anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin,  or  that  the  caudal  fin 
was  elevated  vertically  on  the  tail.  Yet  the  three  characters 
now  referred  to  are  those  assigned  by  Cuvier  to  his  genus 
Gymnetrus.  In  the  belief  that  in  this  instance  he  has  been 
misled,  doubtless  by  an  anxiety  to  avoid  the  multiplication 
of  useless  synonymes,  I  feel  disposed  to  restore  the  genus 
Gymnog&ster  of  Brunich,  and  to  consider  the  evidence  here 
produced  as  sufficient  to  justify  the  insertion  of  the  Vaagmaer 
of  Iceland  among  British  animals. 

The  specimen  which  Dr.  Duguid  had  the  kindness  to  trans- 
mit to  me  was  in  a  dried  state,  and  so  mutilated  in  head  and 
tail  as  to  prevent  me  gleaning  any  additional  information.  It 
had  apparently  been  in  the  sea  for  some  time  after  death,  as 
several  examples  of  the  Lob^tula  vulgaris  adhered  to  the 
opercular  bones,  and  even  to  the  disjoined  rays  of  the  dorsal 
fin.  The  specimen  was  about  22  in.  in  length.  From  the 
back  bone  to  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin  2^  in. ;  length  of  the 
filaments  of  the  dor^^l  fin  nearly  2  in.  Vertebrae  towards  the 
head  scarcely  two  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  increasing 
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(o  nearly  half  an  inch  towards  the  tail.  The  oral  surface  of  the 
gill-arches  were  covered  by  rather  lengthened  conical  tuber- 
des.  A  portion  of  the  groove  on  thd  head  was  distinctly 
visible,  but  no  trace  of  the  bony  process  on  the  snout  re- 
ferred to  in  Dr.  Duguid's  description. 

In  recurring  to  the  description  which  Mr.  Hoy  has  given 
{Utmean  Transactions^  vol.  xl.  p.  210.)  of  a  fish  which  he  con- 
sidered as  the  Trichiurus  Lepturus  of  Linnaeus,  and  which  was 
cast  ashore  in  the  Moray  Frith  after  high  wind  from  the 
north,  Nov.  2.  ISIO,  I  feel  disposed  to  refer  it  to  the  deal  fish 
of  the  Orcadians.  The  remains  of  the  tail  existed,  consisting 
of  three  or  four  soft  spines  or  bristles  of  different  lengths,  not 
exceeding  S  in.  Now,  while  these  spines  or  bristles  may  have 
been  the  remains  of  a  caudal  fin,  they  could  not  have  been 
produced  even  from  the  decomposed  simple  tail  of  the  Tri- 
chi&nis.  The  position  assigned  to  the  vent,  the  absence  of 
ventral  fins,  and  the  white  colour  of  the  sides,  all  accord  with 
the  deal  fish.  The  colour  of  the  dorsal  fin,  however,  which 
was  of  a  blackish  green,  seems  to  oppose  this  view,  though 
the  dead  state  of  the  fish  may  probably  serve  to  explain  this 
difierence,  if  duly  considered. 

While  noticing  this  fish  of  the  Moray  Frith,  in  my  History 
tf  British  Animals^  p.  204.,  along  with  the  description  of  an- 
other specimen  from  tlie  same  estuary,  and  likewise  referred 
by  the  same  observer  to  the  Trichiurus  Lepturus  of  Lumffius, 
I  oflered  the  following  remarks :  —  "  From  the  preceding 
descriptions,  which  I  have  been  induced  to  give  in  detail,  it 
appears  probable  that  the  two  fishes  examined  by  Mr.  Hoy 
belonged  to  different  species.  The  differences  in  the  position 
of  the  vent,  the  structure  of  the  tail,  and  the  condition  of  the 
edge  of  the  belly,  seem  too  great  to  justify  the  inference  of 
their  being  only  varieties.  The  latter  fish  appears  identical 
with  the  Lepti^rus  of  Artedi,  and  consequently  of  Lin- 
lueus." 

The  deal  fish  belongs  to  a  singular  group,  remarkable  for  a 
lengthened  compressed  form,  and  the  skin  covered  with  small 
scales.  By  Cuvier  they  are  not  unappropriately  termed 
riband  fish,  but  to  which  he  has  unfortunately  added  the 
fiunily  term  tenioides,  conveying  thereby  an  idea  of  relation- 
ship to  the  tapeworm.  Of  the  British  species  of  this  family 
we  may  be  said  to  possess  the  following :  — 

1.  C^hpola  nibcflcens,  the  band  fish.     Found  on  the  south  coast  of 
SnglancL 
V.  Gymiiogfcster  4rcticus,  the  deal  Ash.  North-cast  coast  of  Scotland. 

3.  G^innctrus  Ilawkenii.   Coast  of  Cornwall. 

4.  Trichiunis  Lepturus,  the  blade  fish.    North-cast  coast  of  Scotland. 

5.  Lepfdopus  tct^adcn^,  the  scale-foot.     South  coast  of  England. 
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In  the  preceding  list,  theGymn^trus  HawkfeniV  occupies  its 
station  on  very  doubtful  authority;  while  the  blade  fish,  as  yet, 
can  be  viewed  only  as  a  straggler.  The  latter  term  may  witli 
truth  be  applied  to  several  other  species  of  reputed  British 
fishes.  Those  kinds  of  fish  which  are  sought  after  as  food 
come  firequently  under  the  eye  of  the  ichthyologist  Their 
haunts  are  eagerly  investigated,  and  ingenuity  is  occupied  in 
devising  means  for  their  capture ;  but  those  which  are  deemed 
useless  are  permitted  to  roam  about  unmolested  by  the  net  of 
the  fisher,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  temptation  of  his  bait 
Such  species  seldom  come  under  the  notice  of  the  naturalist, 
unless  when  the  weakness  of  age  and  other  calamities  have 
rendered  them  the  sport  of  the  waves,  and  consigned  them 
to  the  beach ;  and  few  are  the  portions  of  the  coast  where 
the  eye  of  the  naturalist  habitually  examines  that  store- 
house of  novelties,  the  rejectamenta  of  the  sea.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  scientific  zeal  of  Dr.  Duguid  has  been 
rewarded  by  a  contribution  of  no  small  value  to  the  British 
fauna,  the  earnest,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  other  rarities  firom  the 
Orkney  seas. 

Manse  o/Flisk^  Feb.  1.  1831. 


Art.  VIII.  An  Account  of  the  Discoveries  ofMuUer  and  others  in 
the  Organs  of  Vision  of  Insects  and  the  Crust dcea.  By  George 
Parsons,  Esq. 

(^Continued from  p.  134.) 

Compound  Eyes  of  the  Crustaceous  Animals  and  Insects. 

The  compound  eyes  are  found  in  all  the  CrustsLcea,  and  in 
all  winged  insects  in  their  perfect  state.  Amongst  the  apterous 
insects  they  are  observed  also  in  the  two  genera  Machilis  and 
Lepisma.  They  do  not  exist  in  the  larvae  of  coleopterous, 
hymenopterous,  dipterous,  lepidopterous,  nor  in  most  of  the 
neuropterous  insects.  They  occur,  however,  in  some  aquatic 
larvfie  of  the  Neuroptera,  as  the  Libellulinae  and  £phemeridas; 
and  in  the  larvae  of  the  orders  Orth6ptera  and  Hemiptera. 

Some  insects  seem  to  be  blind.  In  the  order  Cole6ptera,  all 
the  species  of  Cl&viger  appear  to  be  so ;  amongst  the  Diptera, 
the  genus  Braiila,  a  parasite  living  on  bees,  and  some  parasitic 
species  of  Pupipara,  Nycteribia,  and  Melophagus  have  no 
eyes,  or  else  these  organs  are  very  indistinct ;  and  the  neuters 
of  some  species  of  ant  are  in  the  same  state. 

Of  the  Crustacea  very  few,  if  any,  are  without  eyes.  In 
insects  these  organs  are  almost  always  immovable;  and 
nltliough  in  the  genera  A^chias  and  Diopsis,  dipterous  insects 
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of  hot  climstes,  the  eyes  are  fixed  upon  filaments,  vet  even 
bere  they  invariably  maintain  tlie  same  position  in  relatioa  to 
each  other.  In  crabs,  and  some  others  of  the  Crustiicea,  the 
eyes  are  movable,  being  placed  upon  footstalks. 

The  compound  eyes  are  two  in  number,  but  the  males  of 
(ome  fphemcrids  possess  four.  The  two  eyes  are  rarely 
united  together,  so  as  to  form  one  mass :  this,  however,  is  the 
cue  in  the  males  of  some  hymcnopterous  and  dipterous  in- 
sects ;  as  in  the  genera  Cyclops,  Polyphemus,  &c.  More 
frequently  they  are  placed  very  near  to  each  other ;  as  in  some 
dipterons  insects^  especially  in  the  males  of  the  genera  Culex 
■nd  Tfab&nus.  • 

As  the  structure  of  the  compound  eyes  of  the  articulated 
animals  has  hitherto  been  either  disregarded  or  misunder- 
stood^ it  will,  I  think,  be  best  to  select  for  description  a  Few 
of  the  insects  and  Crustacea  whose  eyes  appear  to  have  been 
most  carefully  investigated  by  Miiller  and  others.  This  will, 
it  is  presumed,  render  much  more  intelligible  the  succeeding 
remarks  on  the  diversities  of  form,  &c.,  observed  in  the  several 
parts  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  these  compound 
organs  of  vision.  The  compound  eyes  of  the  grey  dragon- 
fly have  been  very  recently  examined,  apparently  with  great 
care,  by  M.  A.  Dugi^s;  and  my  own  observations,  as  liir  as 
I  have  been  able  to  carry  them,  confirm  the  accuracy  of  his 
description:  I  shall  begin,  therefore,  with  the  eyes  of  this 
insect. 

Compound  Eifes  isif/t  Facets.  —  Tlie  compound  eye  of  the 
common,  or  grey,  dragon-fly  (Libellula  vulgaris),  when  ex- 
amined extemnlly,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  superior 
and  posterior,  of  an  obscure  red  colour,  nnd  provided  with 
fiuets  at  least  twice  as  brond  as  those  of  the  other  part,  which 
is  anterior  and  below,  and 
of  tt  greyish  tint.  When  a 
section  of  tlie  ej-e  is  made, 
we  see  behind  the  cornea 
IJfg.  35.  a)  a  layer  of  black 
pigment  (c)  ;  then  a  broad 
zone  (c),  orange-coloured 
posteriorly,  and  black  in 
front;  mid  a  second  zone 
(g),  situated  within  the 
first,  and  appearing  la  be 
nearly  wholly  of  n  some- 
what deep  black  hue. 
This  latter  immediately  surrounds  the  white  swelling  or 
gangliotf  oC  the  optic  nerve  (j).  Eoch  of  these  parts  shall 
now  be  descril>ed  more  in  detail. 
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The  cornea  (a)  is  thickest  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye  ; 
the  facets  there  being  about  four  times  as  thick,  as  they  are 
broad ;  in  that  part  also  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  each  facet 
is  separated  from  the  adjoining  ones  by  an  opaque  line^  a  kind 
of  suture,  which  gives  to  the  whole  of  this  transparent  layer  a 
bluish  tinge,  and  thus  softens,  when  the  eye  is  examined  ex< 
temally,  me  intense  colour  of  the  pigment  beneath. 

The  black  pigment  (c)  forms  a  layer  of  a  very  dark  colour ; 
but  its  thickness  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  cornea.  Miiller 
very  justly  regards  it  as  identical  with  the  pigment  situated 
more  deeply  in  the  eye,  and  which  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after. At  a  first  and  cursory  examination  it  might  very 
readily  be  supposed  that  this  layer  is  perfectly  continuous 
beneath  the  cornea,  so  as  to  intercept  completely  the  passage 
of  light  to  the  parts  within  it;  but  a  careful  removal  of  the 
internal  structures  of  the  eye,  leaving  this  pigment  untouched, 
will  show  that,  although  very  thick  at  the  sutures  of  the  facets, 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  pigment  of  the  more  internal 
textures,  it  becomes,  towards  the  centre  of  each  facet,  exceed- 
ingly thin,  and  at  the  very  centre  no  pigment  can  be  seen ; 
a  minute  perforation,  as  it  were,  in  the  layer  being  there 
observed.  If  a  cornea,  with  its  layer  of  pigment  still  attached 
to  it,  be  put  in  water,  and  its  internal  surface  be  then  examined 
at  different  angles,  and  with  a  powerful  magnifier,  a  position 
will  be  soon  found  in  which  the  light  will  be  seen  to  traverse^ 
without  obstruction,  die  centre  of  each  facet  This  position, 
of  course,  varies  very  much,  because  the  internal  prolongations 
or  septa,  which  the  pigment  forms  in  its  course  towards  the 
centre  of  the  eye,  are  necessarily  cut  and  torn  in  exposing 
the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea ;  and  consequently  they 
float  and  waver  about  in  all  directions.  If  the  cornea  is 
examined  out  of  water,  these  septa  lie  fiat  upon  its  internal 
surface,  and,  masking  in  this  manner  the  perforations,  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  one  continuous  layer. 

The  presence  of  this  layer  does  not  therefore  intercept  the 
passage  of  light,  but  merely  diminishes  its  quantity.  It  is 
found  in  many,  if  not  all,  the  diurnal  insects,  and  is  perforated 
with  as  many  holes  as  there  are  facets  on  the  cornea ;  but,  as 
might  indeed,  d  priori^  be  expected,  it  is  not  met  widi  in  any 
of  the  nocturnal  insects. 

The  Eone  {e)  which  is  observed  in  the  section  of  the  eye, 
within  the  layer  just  described,  is  seen,  when  examined  with 
B  powerful  magnifier,  to  be  very  evidently  composed  of 
straight  and  transparent  cylinders,  smaller  at  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the  eye,  where  the  facets  have  the  least 

lensioDs,  than  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part.     They  are 
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equal  in  number  to  the  facets  of  the  cornea.  The  orange 
and  black  tints  alrendj'  mentioned  are  owing  to  the  coloured 
pigment  which  extends  between  tliesc  crystnlliiie  cylinders, 
lurrounding  and  insulating  thcni  tliroii^lioiit  their  whole 
length  (j^.  SG.f,  Jig.  37.  d).  Besides  the  general  difference 
in  size  just  mentioned,  the  cylinders  circ  found  to  be  much 
longer  at  the  back  than  in  the  front  of  the  eye ;  all  are  per- 
pendicular to  tlie  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  thej-  converge 
rceulnrly  towards  the  centre  of  the  eye.  When  examined 
individually  {^g.S6.f),  they  are  seen  to  be  exactly  rectilinear 
ami  parallel  to  each  other,  except,  of  course,  die  slight  diver- 
gence consequent  upon  their  radiated  arrangement.  They 
are  cylindrical  in  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  and  from 
ten  to  twenty  times  longer  tlian  they  are  brood.  This  great 
length  of  these  diapltanoiis  bodies  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  eyes  of 
the  Lib^Uula: :  it  is  much  less  in  most 
other  insects,  in  which  also  they  are 
conical,  'llieir  perfect  transparency 
has  caused  tliem  to  be  mistaken  for 
bundles  of  trachea;  mixed  with  nervous 
filaments ;  but  the  absence  of  all  lines, 
whether  spiral  or  otlicrwise,  in  their 
structure,  ought  to  liave  prevented  this 
error.  They  refract  light  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  done  by  glass  cylin- 
ders. When  torn  and  cm|>tied,  tliey 
appear  os  membranous  sheaths,  which, 
in  the  perfect  state,  contain  a  viscid 
humour,  requiring  some  pressure  for 
its  expulsion.  The  contained  humour 
is  coagulated  by  alcohol ;  is  of  greater 
density  than  water,  in  which  it  sinks; 
and  the  perfect  cylinders  themselves 
very  evidently  refract  light  when  they 
are  immersed  in  water.  Hie  ex- 
tremity of  each  cylinder,  towards  t!ic 
coniea,  terminates  in  nn  obtuse  |K)int 
(Jgi.  37,  38./),  which  is  inserted  in 
the  perforations  of  ihc  sujxirficial  pig- 
ment already  noticed.  At  their  opposite 
extremity,  these  bodies  become  sud- 
denly very  slender,  and  are  then  continuous  with  the  nervous 
filaments  (^.  36.  h),  which  constitute  part  of  llie  deeper  zone 
mentioned  in  tlie  general  description  of  the  purls  seen  in  a 
'    I  of  the  eye  of  the  Libellulit. 
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This2one'(^.  35.  g),  ofa  deeper  black  colour  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  of  greater  thickness  at  the  front  than  at  the  back 
part  of  the  eye,  contains  the  nervous  filaments,  which,  arising 
from  the  bulb  or  ganglion  of  the  optic  nerve,  terminate  in  the 
transparent  cylinders  already  described.  Like  these  latter, 
the  filaments  converge  from  the  circumference  towards  the 
centre,  are  linear,  straight,  and  as  nearly  parallel  as  their 
radiated  di^wsition  willpermit ;  but  they  are  much  smaller  in 
diameter  than  the  cylinders,  and,  notwithstanding  their  slen- 
derness,  appear,  under  the  microscope,  somewhat  opaque  and 
ofa  fibrous  texture.  Surrounded  by  a  dark  choroid  secrebon, 
[Jig-  36.  i),  these  filaments,  on  account  of  their  great  tenaity, 
cause  the  pigment  to  appear  much  thicker  and  darker,  when 
regarded  en  masse,  than  that  portion  of  it  represented  as 
passing  between  the  cylinders.  These  latter  are  almost  in 
immediate  contact  with  each  other ;  the  nervous  filaments,  on 
the  contrary,  are  separated  by  spaces  much  exceeding  in  size 
their  own  diameter. 

In  the  centre  of  the  eye  is  the  optic  ganglion  (J^.  35,  jj, 
which,  however  pulpy  and  homogeneous  it  may  appear  at  first 
sights  exhibits  nevertheless  a.  fibrous  and  radiated  structure 
when  submitted  to  moderate  compression.  Indeed,  it  may  in 
some  degree  be  regarded  as  the  optic  nerve  passing  into  the 
filamentary  arrangement  observed  a  little  farther  from  the 
centre. 

Such  are  the  anatomical  details  exhibited  in  the  eye  of  the 
grey  Lib^llula  and  of  other  insects,  with  some  modifications 
to  be  hereafter  noticed.  In  examining  each  of  these  parts,  we 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  refer  them  hypothetically  to  the 
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structures  forming  the  simple  eye  of  the  vertebrated  animals. 
In  fact,  we  find  in  these  compound  eyes  a  nervous  filament 
attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  transparent  body  representing 
the  vitreous  humour  and  crystalline  lens ;  a  transparent  cornea 
covering  externally  this  apparatus ;  and  a  choroid  membrane, 
represented  here  by  a  coloured  pigment,  which  surrounds,  as 
in  the  vertebrated  animals,  these  minute  organs  of  refraction 
and  sensation.  We  may  still  further  remark  that  the  pig- 
ment, continuous  in  all  parts,  although  varying  in  thickness, 
forms  between  the  cornea  and  tlie  transparent  or  crj'stalline 

2'linder  an  iris  {Jig.  37.  /),  or  at  least  a  uvea,  which  allows 
le  light  to  pass  only  through  the  centre  of  the  apparatus. 
There  is  also  a  perforation,  a  true  pupil>  which  a])pears  black, 
as  in  man,  when  examined  with  a  powerful  magnifier.  The 
whole  of  these  pupils,  whose  axes  correspond  to  that  of  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  form  the  black  and  mobile  spot  which 
has  oflen  been  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  those  examining 
these  parts. 

M.  A.  Dug^s  states  that  he  has  frequently  thought  that 
this  black  spot  underwent  changes  of  magnitude,  like  the 
pupib  of  the  mammiferous  animals.  Is  there,  as  in  these 
latter,  a  contractile  diaphragm  ?  If  such  be  the  fact,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  superficial  pigment,  which  forms  these  in- 
numerable irides,  adheres  to  the  cornea  only  at  the  circum- 
ference  of  each  facet;  tlmt  it  has  elsewhere  throughout  a 
perfect  freedom  ;  and  consequently  that  there  exists  a  minute 
space  between  these  two  organs.  This,  indeed,  M.  Diig^s 
believes  he  has  seen  in  a  very  clear  section  of  a  compound 
eye.  It  appeared  that,  behind  each  facet,  there  existed  a 
little  cavity  (,/fg.  38.  m),  a  kind  of  anterior  chamber,  filled  with 
an  aqueous  fluid.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  the  minute  size 
•nd  extreme  softness  of  these  parts,  the  violence  to  which 
they  must  necessarily  be  exposed  in  their  preparation  for 
examination,  however  carefully  we  may  proceed,  and  also  the 
high  magnifving  power  required  for  such  observations,  nmst 
always  render  the  result  of  these  investigations  somewhat 
doubtful  Olid  confused. 

In  theDytiscus  margintilis,  the  vitreous  or  crystalline  Ixxlies 
beneath  the  cornea  are  conical ;  which  is  their  form  also  in 
nearly  all  the  articulated  animals  provided  with  compound 
eyes*  In  the  Libel lulo;,  as  already  noticed,  they  are  cylin- 
dricaL  In  the  Dytiscus  marginal  is,  the  lateral  surfaces  of 
these  cones  are  coated  with  dr.rk  and  (){)aquc  |>igment,  which, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  extend  quite  to  the  cornea :  it 
ceases  also  at  the  apices  of  the  cones;  so  that  the  nervous 
filaments,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  coiu'se,  are  without 
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this  covering.     Towards  the  bulb  of  the  optic  nerve  it  c^rain 
appears.  (Jg.  39.) 


In  the  Ziucanus  Cervus,  the  cornea  ( j^.  40.  a)  is  of  extra- 
ordinary thickness,  and  its  facets  are  accordingly  so  much 
elongated  as  to  appear  like  prisms.  The  cones  have  their 
bases  nearly  in  contact  with  the  cornea,  and  at  tiiat  part  are 
apparently  without  pigment;  towards  their  apices,  where 
they  are  attached  to  tne  nervous  filaments,  they  are  sur- 
rounded with  pigment  of  a  violet  colour.  The  nervous  fila- 
ments, also,  in  the  greater  part  of  their  course  from  the  optic 
nerve,  are  without  any  investiture  of  coloured  matter. 

In  the  Meloe  majalis,  the  cornea  Is  thick,  and  provided 
with  a  small  number  of  large  facets.  Its  inner  surface  is 
covered  with  very  convex  and  almost  parabolic  eminences, 
which  appear  to  be  the  crystalline  bodies;  and  in  contact 
with  them  are  t)ie  nervous 
filaments,  which  are  coated 
with  a  dark  brown  pigment 
\  \  1  U  I  M  I  I  I  I     /7  iJs-  *1-)-     In  the  ^schna 

'  grindis,  the  crystalline  bo- 

dies, if  they  can  be  said  to  be  present,  are  extremely  small 
{Jig.  42.) ;  and  such  also  seems 
to  be  the  case  with  a  few  other 
insects. 

In  the  P^neus  sulcatus,  the  eyes 
are  very  large.  Behind  the  very 
thin  cornea,  which  has  quadran- 
gular facets,  is  a  layer  of  short 
crystalUne  bodies,  placed  close  to 
each  other,  with  their  lateral  sur- 
faces covered  with  a  whitish  or  whitish  green  and  opaque  pig- 
-  - "'"'  -  -  —  ment.    They  are  quadrangular, 

and  only  about  as  long  again  as 
they  are  wide.  TTie  filaments  of 
the  optic  nerve  are  invested 
throughout  their  whole  length 
with  dark-coloured  pigment. 
{./fe'*3')  In  many  of  the  other 
Crustacea,    the   fecets    of   the 
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comea  are  hexagonal ;  but  in  some  of  the  lower  tribes  the 
cornea  is  quite  smooth  and  without  facets :  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance, however,  will  be  noticed  again  hereafter. 

I  shall  now  point  out  such  diversities  of  form,  &c.,  in  these 
several  parts  of  the  compound  eyes,  as  seem  to  be  most 
deserving  of  notice. 

T^e  Comea.  In  insects,  the  facets  of  the  comea  are 
hexagonal ;  in  the  Crustacea,  they  are  sometimes  hexagonal, 
sometimes  quadrangular.  The  number  of  facets,  according 
to  the  observations  of  Swammerdam,  Leuwenhoek,  and  others, 
b  here  given ;  but,  of  course,  these  numbers  ought  to  be  re- 
garded, for  the  most  part,  pierely  as  approximations. 

i^ormlca  -  -      50  Bomhyxmdn  -    6236 

Llmulua  Polyph^uf  -1000  C6ssu8  lignipdrda  -11300 

^hinx  conv6lvuli  -  1300  Libcllula        -  -  12544 

OftDcer  G&mmarus  -  2500  Papllio  -  -  17355 

JKfusca  domestica  -  4000  Mordella         -  -  25088 

The  size  of  the  facets,  as  it  might  from  the  above  be  expected, 
varies  extremely  in  the  different  animals ;  and  in  the  Libcllula 
vulgaris,  as  already  noticed,  those  of  the  upper  segment  of 
the  same  eye  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  other  parts. 

In  a  few  insects,  hairs  are  seen  in  the  interstices  of  the 
fiicets;  this  is  observed  in  the  orders  Hymenoptera  and 
Diptenu  When  these  hairs  are  met  with,  they  are  most 
numerous  at  the  lower  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  eye. 
The  structure  of  the  cornea,  and  of  its  facets,  varies  much  in 
difierent  insects ;  in  many,  each  facet  is  a  double  convex  lens, 
as  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  section  of  the  cornea  under 
a  microscope.  In  the  Sphinges,  the  axis  of  the  facet  is  to  its 
diameter  as  1  to  2.  In  many  others,  and  apparently  in  all  those 
which  several  times  renew  their  cornea  during  their  incom- 
plete metamorphosis,  as  in  the  orders  Orthoptera  and  Me- 
miptera,  the  facets  are  much  less  convex,  and  generally  flat 
on  the  internal  surface.  In  the  order  Orthoptera  the  thickness 
of  the  cornea,  in  relation  to  the  diameter  of  the  facets,  is 
commonly  very  great :  thus,  the  diameter  of  each  facet,  in 
the  Grj'llus  hieroglyphicus,  is  to  its  thickness  as  1  to  7.  The 
quadrangular  facets  in  oysters  arc  flat  at  their  internal 
surface. 

T7ie  Crystalline  Bodies  or  Cones.  These  bodies  probably 
belong  to  the  compound  eyes  with  facets  of  all  insects  and 
cnistaceous  animals.  If  these  eyes  are  examined  in  a  fresh 
state,  the  cones,  although  coni{)letely  separated  from  each 
other  by  being  individually  invested  with  a  layer  of  choroid 
pigment,  are  yet  so  soft  and  gelatinous  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  section  of  the  parts  without  mingling  and  confounding 
together  the  greater  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  cones 
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with  the  surrounding  pigment.  In  order  to  examine  the  form 
of  the  organs  under  consideration,  the  eyes  should  be  im- 
mersed for  some  time  in  concentrated  alcohol,  which  hardens 
without  aifecting,  in  general,  the  transparent  of  the  cones, 
and  so  renders  them  easily  distinguishable  from  the  opaque 
filaments  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  form  of  these  crystalline  or  vitreous  cones  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  different  articulated  animals  provided  with 
them.  It  depends,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  absolutely,  on 
the  form  of  the  facets.  In  the  Crustacea  with  regular  qua- 
drangular facets,  the  cones  are  also^  quadrangular:  in  the 
insects  the  facets  are  always  hexagonal,  but  in  the  Phalae^nae 
the  cones  are  rounded.  Their  base,  which  is  in  contact,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  corresponding  facet  of  the  cornea,  is 
sometimes  flat,  as  in  the  oyster,  sometimes  concave;  and 
generally  accords  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  facet.  The 
internal  extremity  of  the  cone,  which  is  attached  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  corresponding  filament  of  the  optic  nerve,  is 
generally  pointed ;  the  point  beini;  formed  in  some  abruptly,  in 
others  gradually.  Their  lateral  surfaces  are  separated  merely 
by  the  interposed  pigment  which  invests  each  individually. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cones  also  vary  very  much  even  in 
the  same  eyes.  In  insects  whose  eyes  deviate  from  the 
spherical  form,  the  cones  are  commonly  longer  in  proportion 
as  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  more  flattened,  and  shorter  as  the 
eye  is  more  convex  or  parabolic.  In  the  different  species  of 
the  genus  Sphinx  the  diameter  of  each  cone,  at  its  base,  is  to 
its  longitudinal  axis  as  1  to  5.  The  length,  in  most  insects, 
is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  diameter.  In  the  conmion 
oyster  it  is  as  1  to  10. 

If  we  keep  the  eyes  of  a  iSphinx  for  some  time  in  alcohol, 
the  cones,  retaining  their  transparency,  become  at  length  so 
hard,  that  they  may  be  detached  from  each  other,  and  the 
greater  part  or  the  whole  of  their  pigment  may  be  removed 

by  agitating  them  in  water.  In  taking 
off  the  cornea  of  an  eye  so  hardeneo, 
ranges  or  groups  of  cones  will  oflen  be 
separated  from  their  nervous  filaments, 
and  remain  adherent  to  the  cornea ;  for 
the  texture  of  these  bodies  in  such  cases 
rarely  gives  way.  Sometimes  the  fila- 
ments of  the  nerves  are  torn,  portions 
remaining  attached  ft  the  points  of  the 
cones. 

Fig.  44.  represents  cones  insulated  and 
in  groups,  taken  from  the  eye  of  aSphinx, 
and  magnified,  a  exhibits  a   group   cf 
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cones  deprived  of  the  cornea,  and  separated  from  the  filaments 
of  the  optic  nerve.  The  pigment  is  in  part  removed,  but  frag- 
ments are  still  seen  in  the  spaces  between  the  pointed  extremi- 
ties, b  shows  some  single  cones,  either  with  some  pigment 
still  adhering,  or  altogether  deprived  of  it.  In  tliis  latter 
state  they  are  nearly  as  transparent  as  glass,  c  represents 
some  cones  deprived  of  their  pigment,  but  with  portions  of 
nervous  filaments  still  attached  to  them.  ^  is  a  group  of 
cones  slightly  connected  together  by  moans  of  the  pigment. 

When  the  cornea  is  carefully  removed  from  the  surface  of 
the  cones,  this  latter  exhibits  the  a])])earance  of  a  network 
of  rounded  and  whitish  spaces,  the  boundaries  being  formed 
by  the  pigment  penetrating  between  the  sides  of  the  cones. 

like  Filaments  of  the  Optic  Nerve,  If,  together  with  the 
cornea,  we  remove  all  the  crystalline  or  vitreous  cones,  by 
detaching  them  at  their  junction  with  the  nervous  filaments, 
the  extremities  of  these  filaments  will  become  visible  in  the 
mass  of  investing  pigment ;  the  whole  appearing  under  the 
form  of  a  convex  surface,  generally  concentric  witli  the  con- 
vexity of  the  eye.  On  account  of  the  very  small  size  of  these 
filaments,  they  will  appear  like  minute  white  points  regularly 
distributed  through  a  dark-coloured  velvety  mass. 

The  filaments  extend  from  the  bulb  of  the  nerve  in  a 
radiating  direction,  preserving  throughout  their  whole  length 
the  same  thickness.  In  tlieir  course  they  traverse  the  deeper 
pigment,  and  are  united  to  the  corresponding  points  of  the 
transparent  cones ;  so  that  the  number  of  filaments,  of  cones, 
and  of  facets,  is  always  the  same.  The  length  of  the  fila- 
mmts,  in  relation  to  that  of  the  cones,  varies  considerably. 
In  the  Sphinges,  the  filaments  are  nearly  four  times  as  long 
as  the  cones.  The  soft  texture  of  tliese  prolongations  of  the 
optic  nerve  prevents  our  being  able  to  divest  them  completely 
of  their  investing  pigment. 

The  Pigtnent  of  the  Eyes.  Tlie  interstices  of  the  cones 
and  of  the  ner\'ous  filaments  are  filled  with  pigment  and 
extremely  minute  tracheal  branches,  which  latter  in  general 
communicate  with  a  larger  trachea  forming  a  circle  round  the 
eye.  This  tissue  of  tracheae  and  pigment  may  be  designated 
as  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eyes  of  insects. 

In  most  insects,  an  external  or  superficial  and  an  internal 
pigment  are  usually  described ;  they  are,  however,  in  all 
cases,  continuous  with  each  other.  The  superficial  layer  or 
portion  gives  to  the  eye  its  proper  colour ;  it  is  often  distin- 
guishable from  the  deeper  portion  by  a  clearer,  more  vivid, 
and  varying  hue.  It  is  red  in  the  species  of  O'scinis ;  clear 
yellow  in  the  /Tpis  retilsa;  bluish  onuige,  brown,  red  brown, 
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or  green,  in  the  Orthdptara;  brownish  yellow,  brown,  red 
brown,  or  green,  in  the  Coleoptera ;  and  in  both  these  orders 
it  partakes  of  the  general  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  insects. 
It  is  golden  yellow  in  the  Hemerobius  perla,  and  in  many 
dipterous  insects.  In  some  of  the  Diptera  and  Orthoptera, 
it  is  also  marked  with  points  and  bands  of  different  colours ; 
a  circumstance  which  will  be  again  noticed.  Occasionally  its 
hue  varies  even  in  the  same  genus. 

The  deeper  or  more  internal  pigment,  lying  between  the 
apices  of  the  cones,  and  between  the  nervous  Slaments,  ex- 
hibits much  fewer  diversities  of  tint  in  different  insects.  It 
differs  also  from  the  superficial  layer,  in  its  colour  being 
altogether  uninfluenced  by  that  of  the  general  covering  of 
the  body.  Its  most  remarkable  colours  are  the  following: 
a  clear  red,  in  that  portion  near  the  apices  of  the  cones  in 
the  M^ntides ;  a  red  purple  in  many  of  the  Diptera,  as  in  the 
common  fly ;  a  violet  in  the  Bl&n&  orient&lis ,-  a  violet  blue 
in  the  i%aW'n«,  and  in  the  more  internal  parts  of  the  eye 
of  the  Mantides ;  a  blue  black  and  black  in  the  bees,  and  in 
most  of  the  Cole6ptera  and  Lepidoptera. 

In  general  the  colour  becomes  darker  in  proceeding  from 
the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  the  eye ;  sometunes  also 
brighter  tints,  or  different  colours,  are  observed  in  this  internal 
portion  of  the  pimnent ;  this  is  seen  in  many  of  the  Orth6p- 
tera,  but  especially  in  the  Mantides. 

In  the  Mantis  religii^sa,  the  cones  near  the  cornea  are 
invested  with  a  clear  yellow  brown  pigment  (j^.  45.  a);  more 
internally  they  are  provided  with  a  pigment  of  a  reddish 
violet  hue,  which  extends  beyond  the  apices  of  the  cones  (b). 
In  this  section  of  the  eye  the  cones  apparently  do  not  extend 
to  the  optic  filaments,  and  the  interval  seems  to  be  filled 
with  this  second  layer 
of  pigment  Whether 
any  other  transparent 
structure  connects  the 
cones  with  their  cor- 
responding nervous  fi- 
laments, is  at  present 
unknown ;  but,  if  such 
be  not  the  case,  it 
must  be  inferred  that 
this  red  pigment  occu- 
pyiug  the  space  be- 
tween these  two  sets  of 
organs,  is  itself  trans- 
tiarent   in    the    living 
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insect ;  for,  otherwise,  the  light  would  be  intercepted  in  its 
passage  to  the  optic  nerve.  This  second  layer  of  pigment 
terminates  abruptly  at  the  extremities  of  the  nervous  fila^ 
ments;  the  interstices  of  tliese  latter  being  filled  with  a 
third  layer  of  a  deep  blue  violet  colour  (c).  At  £^  a  bundle 
of  filaments  with  the  adherent  pigment  is  seen  partly  detached 
and  bent  aside;  and  at  e  the  under  surface  of  the  second 
laver  is  represented,  marked  with  dark  violet  spots,  the  traces 
of  its  union  with  the  third  and  more  deeply  coloured  layer. 
Of  course,  as  the  interstices  of  the  optic  filaments  become 
narrower  in  their  approach  to  the  bulb  of  the  nerve,  the 
colour  of  the  pigment  becomes  also,  in  appearance,  of  a  fainter 
hue. 

In  the  Gr^llus  hierogl^phicus,  three  distinct  layers  of 
pigment  are  found ;  and  in  the  common  oyster,  the  variation 
of  colour  is  still  greater. 

The  surface  of  the  superficial  layer  also  occasionally  ex- 
hibits diversities  of  colour.  In  the  Gr5'llus  lincola,  the 
pigment  beneath  the  cornea,  or,  more  correctly,  between  the 
bases  of  the  cones,  is  radiated   with  greenish  brown  tints, 

¥'ving  to  the  eye,  when  examined  externally,  a  striated  aspect. 
his  is  observed  also  in  the  Gryllus  vittiitus  Fah\j  whose 
very  large,  slightly  convex,  and  elliptical  eye  is  radiated  with 
yelfowish  brown,  in  a  direction  from  above  and  in  front, 
downwards  and  backwards.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
this  diversity  of  the  superficial  colours  is  commonly  met 
with  only  in  the  orthopterous  insects,  whose  metamorphosis 
is  incomplete,  and  which,  during  the  growth  of  their  eyes, 
several  times  renew  tlie  cornea,  or  its  outer  layer.  In  addi- 
tbn  to  the  Orth6ptera,  this  organisation  is  only  met  with  in 
some  of  the  Diptera,  in  the  species  of  Chrysops  whose  eyes 
are  marked  with  red  purple  points,  and  in  the  species  of 
Tkb^us  which  have  green  eyes  marked  with  red  purple 
stripes.  In  the  orthopterous  insects,  it  will  be  observed,  also, 
that  the  pigment  nearest  the  cornea  corresponds  very  closely 
in  hue,  &c.,  with  tlie  colour  of  the  common  integuments  of 
the  body;  the  eye,  in  general,  displaying  the  most  brilliant 
tints  when  the  botly  is  most  vividly  coloured. 

Compound  Eyes  without  Facets,  —  Schll/fcr  (in  his  Nafurge- 
schkhte  des  Krebsartigen  Kiefenfusscs^  llegensburg,  1756,  sect 
68.)  gave  the  first  accurate  descrijition  of  the  compound  eye  of 
the  Monoculus  ^pus.  Tlie  cornea,  which  is  continuous  with 
the  common  integument  of  the  body,  and  with  it  may  be 
removed,  is  sm(X)th  and  without  facets.  After  the  removal 
of  the  cornea,  there  is  seen  a  dark-coloured  mass,  presenting 
on  its  convex  surface  a  dense  aggregate  of  very  small  seini- 
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extremities  inserted  in  the  dark  Tioiet* 
coloured  pigment,  dieir  oppcr  aad  larger 
end  extendu^  above  and  out  of  the 
layer  <^  coloared  OMtter.  f%.  461.  re- 
presents a  section  of  the  eye  of  the 
Mmi6culus  Ikpus,  as  seen  under  the  microooope.  a,  the 
unc^nrered  and  rounded  ends  of  the  crystalline  bodies,  their 
apices  lieirig  Ci>ncealed  in  the  dark  pigment ;  6,  the  white  tuft- 
like  filaments  of  the  optic  nerve,  whidi  are  attached  to  the 
apices  of  the  crystalline  bodies. 

Tlie  cr>mea  is  without  any  trace  of  fiK^ets,  and  is  thrown 
^iflTatid  reproduced  with  the  skin.  A  similar  stroctareof  the 
eve  probably  exists  in  all  the  Mon6culi  and  inferior  Cms- 
ticca.  In  the  D^phniae,  the  crystalline  bodies  are  pear-shaped, 
very  short,  and  few  in  number ;  their  smaller  extremities  only 
are  inserted  in  the  dark  pigment.  Tlie  oomea  is  without 
facets.  The  same  kind  of  organisation  is  observed  in  the 
genus  Limnftdia  of  Brongniart;  and,  according  to  Dalman's 
rq>resentation,  the  surface  of  the  eyes  of  Trilobites  is  sinukr 
to  what  is  seen  in  the  Mon6culus  ^pus.  In  the  Gimmanu 
/^Mex  there  is  this   difference,  diat  the  eye  b  inunovable. 

F^g.  47.  represents  a 
i?  48  section  of  the  whole 

eye  of  the  Gfftn- 
mams  jPiUex.  Fig. 
48.  represents  some 
of  the  crystalline  bo- 
dies d^ached. 

The  eyes  of  the  Cyamus  C^ti,  or  whale  louse,  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  simple,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary 
minuteness ;  but,  under  the  microscope,  there  can  be  seen  an 
aggregation  of  semicircular  and  transparent  crystalline  bodies 
lying  l)eneath  a  smooth  cornea,  and  projecting  through  a 
stratum  of  dark  pigment.  The  eye,  however,  is  so  small  as 
to  prevent  any  accurate  examination  of  its  several  parts  being 
made. 

From  this  statement  it  becomes  tolerably  certain  that  the 
crystalline  bodies,  sometimes  conical,  at  others  pyriform,  are 
organs  corresponding  to  those  commonly  found  in  the  com* 
pound  eyes  of  the  other  CrustlU;ea  and  of  insects^  with  this 
difference,  that  here  the  cornea  has  no  iacets,   and  that 
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the  exterior  end  of  these  transparent  bodies  is  always 
rounded ;  in  which  latter  respect,  and  in  the  circumstance  of 
these  ends  not  being  covered  with  pigment,  an  approxima- 
tion is  seen  to  what  is  observed  in  the  simple  eyes.  In  some 
other  points  of  view  the  pyriform  bodies  m  the  eyes  of  die 
Daphniae  and  Gammarus  Pulex  resemble  more  the  lenses 
of  the  simple  eyes,  as  they  are  found  aggregated  together 
in  the  Qnisci,  &c.  These  latter,  however,  {me  aggregated 
simple  eyes)  always  possess,  besides  the  spherical  lens,  a  con- 
vex projection  of  the  cornea,  and  a  round  vitreous  humour, 
but  never  these  transparent  conical  bodies.  The  eyes  of 
the  Mbn6culus  iipus  differ  most  from  the  aggregated  simple 
eyes;  for  in  them  the  conical  bodies  are  long,  slender,  and 
very  numerous.  It  is  ceitainly  best  at  present  to  separate 
the  compound  eyes  without  facets  of  the  lower  crustaceous 
animals,  on  account  of  their  jx^culiarities,  both  from  the  com- 
pound eyes  with  facets  of  insects  and  the  Crustacea,  and  from 
the  aggre^tes  of  simple  eyes  of  the  Onisci,  &c. 

In  the  D^phniae  and  Branchipus  the  eyes  are  movable, 
like  those  placed  on  pedicles  in  the  Crustacea ;  in  the  Mon- 
6culiis  kpus^  Gdmmarus  Piilex,  and  Cyamus  Ceti,  they  are 
immovable.  

I  shall  conclude  this  descriptive  part  with  a  general  survey 
of  the  four  chief  forms  exhibited  by  the  eyes  of  the  articu- 
lated animals. 

1.  Simple  Eyes  provided  with  a  Lens, — They  contain  a 
lens  and  a  cup-shaped  expansion  of  the  retina,  the  latter 
being  covered  externally  with  a  layer  of  pigment.  The  lens 
is  round,  elliptical,  or  cylindrical,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  eye. 

L    A  lens  and  a  vitreous  body,  with  a  circular  band  of 

IHgment  between  the  two.  Examples  of  this  structure  are 
bund  in  the  scorpions  and  spiders ;  and,  among  insects,  in 
the  simple  eyes  of  the  larva  of  the  Dytiscus  uuirginalis ;  pro- 
bably also  in  the  Montis  religi^sa  and  Gryllus  hierogly- 
phicus. 

ii.  A  lens  without  any  evident  vitreous  body.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  simple  eyes  of  the  Tettigonia  tympanum,  the  Libel- 
hila  quadrimaculata,  and  a  few  others,  together  with  those  of 
the  &olopendra;. 

S.  Aggregated  Sim2)le  Eyes  provided  *with  Lenses. — The 
simple  eyes  with  lenses  arc  commonly  aggregated  together 
into  a  mass  containing  from  twcntv  to  forty,  blach  eye  cor- 
responds to  a  special  convexity  ol  the  cornea,  but  there  are 
no  true  facets.  The  genera  Zulus,  Lepismu,  Cymothoa, 
Qniscus,  &c.,  afford  examples. 
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3,  Compound  Eyes  with  Facets. — These  contain,  behind 
thin  or  prismatic  facets,  transparent  bodies  connected  with 
the  filaments  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  having  their  lateral 
surfaces  coated  with  a  pale  or  dark-coloured,  but  in  all  cases 
opaque,  pigment.  They  are  found  in  the  perfect  Crustacea 
and  insects. 

In  most  insects  and  Crustacea  the  transparent  bodies  are 
longer  than  they  are  broad;  forming,  in  the  direction  of 
their  axes,  transparent  cones  or  cylinders,  of  variable  length. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  in  which  these  trans- 
parent bodies  behind  the  cornea  are  of  extremely  small 
extent  in  the  direction  of  their  axes,  less  so  indeed  than  in 
the  transverse  direction;  as  in  the  ^espa  Crabro,  Libellula 
quadrimaculata,  JEschna  grandis,  and  in  different  species 

of  fly. 

4.  Compound  Eyes  mthout  Facets.  —  To  this  division  be- 
long the  eyes  of  the  Monoculi,  and  of  a  few  others  of  the 
inferior  Crustacea. 

These  eyes  contain,  behind  a  common  and  transparent 
cornea  without  facets,  certain  crystalline  bodies,  rounded 
above  and  pointed  below  ;  the  apices  or  points  being  inserted 
in  a  stratum  of  dark  pigment,  above  which  the  rounded 
heads  project  The  apices  are  connected  with  the  filaments 
of  the  optic  nerve.  These  crystalline  bodies  are  either  long 
and  conical,  as  in  the  Monoculus  apus;  or  short  and 
pyriform,  as  in  the  Daphniae  and  Gammarus  Piilex.  Their 
number  is  very  considerable  in  the  Monoculus  ^pus,  ap- 
proximating in  this  respect  to  the  cones  in  the  compound 
eyes  of  insects ;  smaller  in  the  Gammarus,  and  still  less  in 
the  other  Monoculi  and  in  the  whale  louse  (Cyamus  C^ti). 

(^Tobe  continued.) 


Art.  IX.     On  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bee. 
By  W.  L.,  of  Selkirkshire. 
Sir, 
It  seems   to  have  been  ascertained  that  every  bee  that 
leaves  the  hive  in  the  morning  gathers  honey  and  pollen  from 
only  one  species  of  flower  throughout  the  day,  adhering  closely 
to  die  species. 

From  my  own  observations  I  have  been  constrained  to 
acquiesce  in  this  curious  fact.  But  we  always  find  that 
every  habit  of  insect,  bird,  or  beast,  has  a  positive  use,  or 
corresponds  to  some  law  of  its  existence,  and  there  appeared 
nothing  to  induce  us  to  suppose  this  habit  of  bees  to  be  ano- 
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maloos.     I  was  puzzled  in  seeking  for  the  reasons ;   chiefly 
because  all  the  honey  and  pollen  brought  home  by  the  bees, 
except  the  very  small  quantity  appropriated  for  the  queen, 
is  stored  in  the  cells  inaiscriminately.    Although  we  would 
naturally  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  pollen  from  the  crocus, 
which  we  know  they  ai*e  eager  to  obtain,  and  which  is  identi- 
cally the  same  and  has  similar  medicinal  qualities  with  saffron, 
would  hardly  answer  the  same  purpose  as  that  extracted  from 
the  flowers  of  the  cabbage,  turnip,  or  gooseberry  bush,  it  yet 
seems  that  nature  has  rendered  the  constitution  of  these  in- 
sects, though  perhaps  the  most  tender  and  delicate  in  existence, 
equal  and  fit  for  the  digestion  of  them  all.  To-day,  however,  I 
observed  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  throw  some  li^ht  upon 
the  subject.    A  bee  was  ranging  among  the  flowers  of  a  holly- 
hock, all  hoary  with  the  peculiar  ash-coloured  pollen  of  the 
plant,  and  I  was  greatly  interested  (while  continuing  to  follow 
it  with  my  eye)  to  notice  that  it  went  quickly  round  the  bottom 
of  the  cup  at  the  junction  of  the  petals,  and  made  a  brief  stop 
between  each,  showing  a  precise  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
plant,  and  of  where  the  honey  was  only  to  be  found.   This  sug- 
gested the  great  use  and  economy  of  every  species  of  plant  hav- 
ing a  certam  and  arranged  division  of  bees  employed  for  its 
particular  spoliation ;  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  there  is :  for 
it  requires  only  a  single  thought  on  the  matter,  to  lead  any  one 
to  this  conclusion,  who  has  at  all  considered  the  prodigious eflect 
that  constant  habit  and  practice  have,  in  the  rapid  acquirement 
of  unhesitating  facility  and  correctness  of  execution  in  whatever 
is  done  by  the  instrumentality  of  mind  or  muscle.     We  can 
be  at  no  loss  to  imagine  the  embarrassment  of  the  spirited 
little  creature,  which  has,  for  the  first  time  of  its  busy  life,  been 
employed  in  foraging  among  the  aromatic  branches  of  a  wul- 
k>w,  where  it  has  been  rioting,  in  gay  and  glorious  luxury, 
during  the  ten  days  of  vernal  beauty  and  delight  that  the 
Salix  pentandria  continues  bespangled  with  her  golden  and 
odoriferous  palms ;  and  we  can  think,  only  for  a  moment,  of 
its  surprise  and  mortification,  if  it  were  to  be  ordered  ofl*  some 
morning,  with  a  party  destined  to  collect  their  burden  from  a 
bonk  of  whins.  *     There  every  thing  is  different.     The  cat- 
kins of  the  willow  hang  open  to  the  sun,  and  vibrating  in  the 
noon  tide  breeze;  but  the  close-pent  inner  flower  of  thegorse 
is  a  box  or  case  opening  with  a  spring,  into  which  the  bee 

*  It  b  very  suldom  that  lices  collect  the  pollen  of  the  broom,  but  thej 
do  collect  this  nturcotic  material  iu  small  quantities.  One  at  a  time  may 
be  observed,  at  long  intervals,  dropping  ui)ou  the  resting-bourd  oC  the  liiye, 
where  it  ia  quite  easy  to  distinguisli  them,  i\s  they  are  totally  covered  with 
the  bright  yellow  powder  which  they  have  brought  away.  What  do  they 
want  it  for? 
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must  enter  by  an  effort  to  obtain  the  pollen ;  the  position  of 
which  on  the  anthers,  and  the  form  of  the  stamens  and  anthers 
themselves,  are  such  that  her  former  experience  would  avail 
her  little.  If  from  the  gorse  she  were  to  be  sent  to  tJie  daisy, 
from  the  daisy  to  the  hawthorn,  and  so  on ;  such  a  jack  of  all 
trades  would  do  little  good.  But,  no  question,  things  are 
better  ordered  among  bees ;  for  we  find  throughout  all  na- 
ture a  beautiful  adaptation  and  most  wonderful  economy ;  one 
single  operation  often  tending  to  several  effects. 

Selkirk,  New.  18SI.  W.  L. 


Art.  X.     On  a  beautiful  Nidus  of  a  Spider,  and  a  Hymenopterous 
Parasite  found  within  it.    By  A.  H.  Davis,  Esq.  F.L.S. 

Sir, 

During  a  stay  of  some  weeks  at  Wanstead,  in  Essex,  last 
summer,  I  met  with  four  specimens  of  the  beautiful  nidus 
described  and  figured  in  your  Magazine.  (Vol.  II.  p.  104.)  In 
every  instance,  however,  mine  were  attaclied  to  the  trunks  of 
trees,  full  6  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  first  I  took  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  the  remaining  three  towards  the  close  of 
that  month,  or  very  early  in  July.  They  were  pendulous, 
and  firmly  fixed  to  the  bark  by  silken  cords,  which  extended 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  narrow  neck  of  the  nests.  I 
placed  them  near  to  the  fire,  to  destroy  the  inhabitants,  being 
anxious  to  secure  the  nests  without  injury.  They  are  cer- 
tainly of  most  exquisite  workmanship ;  their  colour  the 
purest  white,  and  their  texture  resembling  tough  silver  or  tis- 
sue paper,  but  of  a  more  silky  character. 

Being  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  opinions  of  your 
correspondents  were  correct  *,  in  considering  them  as  the 
work  of  spiders,  sanctioned,  too,  as  they  were,  by  the  com- 
munication of  so  able  an  entomologist  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby  f, 
I  resolved  on  opening  one  of  the  nests.  A  few  days  since,  I 
accordingly  divided  one  longitudinally,  and,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, I  found,  in  the  broadest  portion  of  the  cavity,  a  hymen- 
opterous  insect,  at  first  somewhat  resembling  Cynips  aptera, 
but  not  one  fourth  its  size,  and,  like  that,  destitute  of  wings; 
but,  on  subsequent  examination,  it  appeared  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  Jchneumonidae.  Whether,  in  separating  the 
nidus,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  sever  the  head,  I  know  not ; 
but  on  afterwards  placing  the  insect  on  card,  that  important 
portion  was  missing.  I  deeply  regret  that  its  decapitation 
prevents  my  referring  it  with  certainty  to  any  genus.     The 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  104.    Vol.  m  p.  458.  f  Vol.  II.  p.  405. 
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narrow  portion  of  the  nidus,  in  which  the  eggs  were  depo- 
sited, was  divided  from  the  broader  by  a  silken  curtain  of  the 
same  material  as  the  external  portion ;  within  this  were  the 
remains,  apparently,  of  some  lurvte,  one  or  two  of  whith  were 
also  in  the  superior  cavity ;  but  of  the  nature  of  these,  even 
with  the  aid  of  a  high  magnifier,  I  could  form  no  satisfactory 
opinion. 

I  opened  another  nest,  but  in  that  there  was  no  occupant ; 
and  the  nest  of  eggs  at  the  upjier  end  was  firmly  agglutinated 
together,  having  a  convex  surface  ;  whereas,  in  the  former,  the 
shapeless  masses  which  I  observed  were  scattered.  On  hold- 
ing the  other  specimens  to  a  strong  light,  they  appear  per- 
fectly transparent  at  the  broad,  and  opaque  at  the  narrow,  end, 
exhibiting  no  appearance  of  any  inmate. 

At  first  I  was  disposed  to  think  I  h:id  discovered  a  new 
fact  in  entomology,  and  began  to  adjudge  the  merits  of  the 
construction  of  so  beautiful  a  piece  of  architecture  to  the 
hymenoptcrous  insect.  Doubts,  however,  sprung  up  in  my 
mind,  which  were  confirmed  on  turning  to  your  pages,  where 
I  found  Mr.  Kirby  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  nidus  was 
the  work  of  a  spider,  and  that  your  correspondent  W.  B.  B.  W. 
(Vol.  III.  p.  4-58.)  asserted  his  having  reared  spiders  from 
analogous  nests.  On  consideration,  it  was  obvious  that,  if 
the  hjTnenopterous  insect  were  the  architect,  and  the  nest  had 
been  finished  on  the  internal  side,  each  would  have  been 
inhabited ;  I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  insect 
I  found  was  a  parasite. 

Till  I  had  commenced  this  paper,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
refer  to  Kirby  and  Spaice ;  but,  on  doing  so,  I  find  those 
authors  allude  to  the  subject  in  the  chapter  on  the  diseases 
of  insects,  wherein  they  describe  the  attacks  of  those  /chneu- 
monidae  which  are  parasitical  on  eggs.  They  state,  ^^  Though 
the  animals  we  are  speaking  of  usually  destroy  only  a  single 
e^,  yet  some  appear  not  so  to  confine  themselves.  Geoilroy 
informs  us  that  the  larva  of  one  of  the  ichneumons  whose 
females  are  without  wings  (Cry})tus  Fab.)  devours  the  eggs  of 
the  nests  of  spiders,  and  from  its  size  (it  is  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long)  it  must  recpiire  several  of  them  to  bring  it 
to  maturity."  {(icoff.  Hi$L  Ins,^  par.  ii.  361.  Kirby  and  Spenci'y 
vol.  iv.  p/218.)  That  the  insect  so  mentioned  by  Geoffroy 
is  the  some,  or  at  least  congenerous,  with  the  one  I  have  dis- 
covered, I  do  not  doubt;  more  especially  as  he  refers  to  the 
female  l)eing  apterous :  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that, 
in  the  nidus  I  have  described,  the  larva.'  have  been  hatched, 
and  that  the  loose  and  light  portions  in  the  inferior  cavity  are 
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mmphf  the  skins  of  the  yoong  spidorsy  somediiBg  resembtmg 
many  kgs  being  ^parent. 

Lnder  any  drcnmstances,  I  apprefaend  the  GkI  €d  sa<rfa  a 
parasite  occnrring  in  oar  own  axmtrj  has  nero-  been  re- 
eorded,  and  jon  will  probabl  j  deem  it  of  sufficient  interest  to 
allow  the  present  article  to  appear  in  joor  nsefol  misceQanj. 

I  am.  Sir,  yoors,  &c 
Ijmdanj  Feb.  1.  1851.  A.  H.  Datis. 


Art.  XL  Description  of  a  beatdifid  Tree.  Bj  Jons  F.  M.  Dovas- 
T09,  Esq.  K.yC^  of  WestfeltOD,  oear  Shrewsburj. 

**  Hamlet.  Do  you  see  nothing  tbere? 

Queen,  Nothing  at  all;  yet  all  tint  is,  I  ace."  Himmlei. 

^  You  cannot  see  the  wood  for  trees."  Ba^s  Fnmerht. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  May ;  the  trees  had  fully  pot 
forth  their  bright  fresh  leaves,  and  the  green  fields  were  luxo- 
rinnt  in  a  profusion  of  flowers.  We  had  travelled  through  a 
fine  country ;  when,  descending  the  slope  of  a  wooded  valley, 
we  were  struck  with  delight  and  adftiiradon  at  a  tree  of  extra- 
cyrdinary  appearance.     There  were  several  of  the  sort,  dis- 

tersed  singly,  and  in  groups,  over  the  plains  and  grassy 
noils.  One  we  shall  attempt  to  describe,  though  well  aware 
how  feeble  is  the  most  florid  description  to  depict  an  idea  of 
so  magnificent  an  object.  In  height  it  exceeded  50  iL,  the 
diameter  of  its  shade  was  nearly  90  fL,  and  the  circumference 
of  the  bole  1 5  ft :  it  was  in  full  leaf  and  flower,  and  in  appear- 
ance at  once  united  the  features  of  strength,  majesty,  and 
beauty ;  having  the  stateliness  of  the  oak,  in  its  trunk  and 
arms ;  the  density  of  the  sycamore,  in  its  dark,  deep,  massy 
foliage ;  and  the  graceful  featheriness  of  the  ash,  in  its  waving 
brandies,  that  dangled  in  rich  tresses  almost  to  the  ground. 
Its  general  character  as  a  tree  was  rich  and  varied,  nor  were 
its  ))arts  less  attractive  by  their  extreme  beauty  when  sepa^- 
rately  considered.  Each  leaf  was  about  18  in.  in  length;  but 
nature,  always  attentive  to  elegance,  to  obviate  heaviness,  had 
at  the  end  of  a  very  strong  leaf-stalk  divided  it  into  five,  and 
sometimes  seven,  leafits,  of  unequal  length,  and  very  long 
oval  shape,  finely  serrated.  These  leafits  were  disposed  in  a 
circular  form,  radiating  from  the  centre,  like  the  leaves  of  the 
fan  palm,  though  placed  in  a  contrary  plane  to  those  of  that 
maffirificent  ornament  of  the  tropical  forests.  The  central, 
or  Tower,  leafits  were  the  largest,  each  of  them  being  10  in. 
in  length  and  4  in.  in  breadth,  and  the  whole  exterior  of  the  fo- 
liage lieing  disposed  in  an  imbricated  form,  having  a  beautifully 
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light  and  palmated  np|>enrancc.  The  flowers,  in  which  the 
tree  was  profuse,  demand  our  deep  admiration  and  attention : 
each  group  of  them  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  end  of  the 
young  shoot,  and  was  in  length  14  in.,  like  a  gigantic  hya- 
cinth, and  quite  as  beautiful,  spiked  to  a  point,  exhibiting  a 
cone  or  pyramid  of  flowers,  widely  separate  on  all  sides,  and 
all  expanded  together,  principally  white,  finely  tinted  with 
various  colours,  as  red,  pink,  yellow,  and  hutt\  the  stamina 
forming  a  most  elegant  fringe  amid  the  modest  tints  of  the 
large  and  copious  petals.  These  feathery  blossoms,  lovely  in 
colours  and  stately  in  shape,  stood  upright  on  every  branch 
all  over  the  tree,  like  flowery  minarets  on  innumerable  verdant 
turrets.  We  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  it 
belonged  to  that  class  of  Linnaeus  consisting  entirely  of  rare 
plants,  the  Heptandria,  and  the  order  Monogynia ;  the  natural 
order  Trihilatie;  and  the  -^'cera  of  Jussieu. 

The  natives  informed  us  that  the  fruit  ripens  early  in 
autumn,  and  consists  of  bunches  of  apples,  thinly  beset  with 
sharp  tliorns,  each  when  broken  producing  one  or  two  large 
kernels,  about  2  in.  in  circumference,  of  the  finest  bright  ma- 
hogany colour  without,  and  white  within ;  that  the  tree  is 
deciduous,  and  just  before  its  fall  changes  to  the  finest  tints  of 
red,  yellow,  orange,  and  brown.  When  divested  of  its  luxu- 
riant foliage,  the  buds  of  the  next  year  appear  like  little 
spears,   which  through  the  winter  are  covered  with  a  fine 

Slutinous  gum,  evidently  designed  to  protect  the  embryo 
boots  within,  as  an  hybernaculum,  from  the  severe  frosts  of 
the  climate,  and  which  glisten  in  the  cold  sunshine  like  dia- 
monds. It  has  the  strange  property  of  performing  the  whole 
of  its  vigorous  shoot,  nearly  a  yard  long,  in  the  sliort  space 
of  three  weeks,  employing  all  the  rest  of  the  year  in  convert- 
ing it  into  wood,  adding  to  its  strength,  and  varying  its  beauty. 
The  wood  when  sawn  is  of  the  finest  snowy  whiteness.  The 
tree  b  easily  raised ;  indifferent  as  to  soil,  climate,  or  situation  ; 
removed  with  safety,  of  (]uick  growth,  thrives  to  a  vast  age 
and  size ;  subject  to  no  blight  or  disease ;  in  the  earliest  spring 
bursting  its  immense  buds  into  that  vigour,  exuberance,  and 
beauty,  which  we  have  here  feebly  attempted  to  describe. 
The  natives  said  it  was  originally  brought  from  the  east  of 
Asia,  but  grows  freely  in  any  climate,  and  in  their  tongue  its 
name  is  designated  by  a  combination  of  three  words,  signifying 
separately,  a  noble  animal,  an  elegant  game,  and  a  luscious 
kernel.  Had  Linntcus  seen  this  tree,  he  wouhl  have  assuredly 
oontemplated  it  with  delightful  ecstasy,  and  named  it  the 
^sculus  Hippocastanum. 

Westfeliotij  near  Shrcrvshun/^  John  F.  M.  Dovaston. 

Ajn-ill.lSSO. 
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Art.  XII.  De9cr^jiian  of  the  Jaw  and  Teeth  of  a  Mammoth^  and 
of  some  other  Fossils,  found  in  a  Flint  Quarry  in  the  Neighbour' 
hood  of  Chatham;  being  the  Substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered 
to  the  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  of  that  Town  by 
Robert  Dadd,  Esq.    Communicated  by  Mr.  Dadd. 

Several  months  since  I  received  information  that  an  enor- 
mous jaw,  with  teeth  in  it,  had  been  discovered  in  a  flint 
quarry  at  Luton,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town, 
situate  in  the  midst  of  the  transverse  valley  of  the  chalk  form- 
ation, at  the  mouth  of  which,  and  where  it  opens  into  the 
river  Medway,  this  town  is  seated.  I  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  spot,  and  securing  these  interesting  relics; 
when  1  also  effected  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietor  of 
the  quarry  for  receiving  whatever  else  of  the  kind  he  should 
in  future  discover  there.  Several  portions  of  bones,  and 
several  teeth  of  different  genera,  have  since  been  obtained. 

1.  The  jaw,  which,  before  I  arrived  at  the  spot,  had  been 
reduced  to  fragments  and  dispersed,  measured  2  ft.  from  the 
front  to  the  angles :  its  figure  is  described  to  be  like  that 
formed  by  the  arms  of  a  man  stretched  out  horizontally 
before  him ;  making  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  each  hand  to 
touch,  and  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  slight  curve  to  the 
arms  and  fingers.  At  the  thickest  part,  that  which  included 
the  teeth,  it  was,  as  near  as  I  could  ascertain,  8  in.  through ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  its  fragmentary  state  when  I  obtained 
it,  I  am  unable  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  it,  except  that  its 
structure  was  cancellated,  and  indicated  that  the  animal  was 
young  at  the  time  of  its  destruction. 

2.  The  teeth,  two  in  number,  occupied  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  jaw :  they  measure,  from  front  to  back,  7  in. ;  across 
the  centre  of  the  crown,  2|  in. ;  from  the  crown  to  the  radical 
processes  (which  are  broken  off),  5^  in.  The  plates,  made 
apparent  on  the  crown  by  attrition  in  mastication,  are  eight 
in  niunber  in  each,  and  are  perfectly  divided  from  each  other 
by  the  intervention  of  the  crusta  petrosa ;  the  average  thick- 
ness of  the  plates  is  -^  in. ;  the  thickness  of  the  crusts 
petrosa  is  rather  less  than  that  of  the  plates ;  three,  or  per- 
haps four,  of  the  back  plates  are  missing :  taking  these  into 
account,  seven  plates  have  not  yet  appeared  on  the  crown. 
The  crusta  petrosa  was  soft  when  the  specimens  were  first 
discovered,  but  it  has  now  become  hard ;  it  is  very  greedy  of 
water,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue.  {Jig.  49.  a,) 

S.  A  tooth  of  an  animal  of  the  same  genus  as  the  last,  but 
of  a  different  species,  and  an  older  animal :  the  general  fi>rm 
is  the  same  as  of  them,  but  it  differs,  I  think,  specifically.  It 
measures,  fix>m  front  to  back,  9  in. ;  the  width  across  the  centre 
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of  the  crown  is  3  in. ;  length,  from  the  top  of  the  crown  to  the 
extremity  of  the  radical  processes,  4^  in.  The  plates  are  four- 
teen in  number,  and  are  perfectly  divided  from  each  other  by 
the  cnista  petrosa ;  one  of  the  front  plates  is  missing ;  two  of 
die  back  plates  have  not  appeared  on  the  crown :  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plates  is  three  tenths  of  an  inch  ;  the  crusta  petrosa 
is  of  the  same  thickness,  and  was  in  nearly  the  same  state  as 
the  preceding  two.  (For  the  specific  difference  m  the  teeth 
lee  A,c.) 

4.  A  number  di  loose  plates  of  teeth  of  the  above  de- 
scription. 

5.  Bones.  The  lower  articulating  portion  of  the  radius, 
with  about  two  thirds  of  the  shafl.  Numerous  cancellae  make 
op  the  greater  part  of  the  epiphysis  of  thb  bone ;  and  the 
porous  texture  of  the  whole  indicates  vouth.  The  ionsest  dia^- 
meter  of  the  epiphysis  is  6  in. ;  the  shortest,  4  in. ;  circumfe- 
rence of  the  shafl  at  its  largest  part,  I2in. ;  at  its  smallest, 
9^  in.;  length  of  the  fragment,  lOin. ;  supposed  entire  length 
of  the  bone,  16  in. 

Portion  of  a  tibia.     Its  structure  is  cancellated,  and  the 

Siphyses  are  broken  away.  Length  of  this  fragment,  8  in. ; 
e  entire  breadth  was  probably  not  less  than  22  in. ;  circum- 
ference at  the  largest  part,  10  in.;  at  the  smallest,  T^in. 
There  is  no  cavity  for  marrow,  its  place  being  occupied  by 
eancellse. 

Portions  of  vertebrae,  heads  of  ribs,  the  scapulie,  and  heads 
of  the  greater  limb  bones.  These  are  all  so  much  broken  as 
to  prevent  their  appropriation  to  any  one  in  particular. 

Three  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  the  articulating  surfaces 
much  worn  and  broken. 

6.  Fragments  of  the  tusks.     One  of  tliem  measures  12  in, 
VoL.IV.  — No.  19.  R 
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in  length,  and,  being  about  one  third  of  the  substance,  gives 
a  diameter  for  the  entire  tusk  of  18  in.  It  is  a  portion  near 
tlie  base,  and  shows  the  alveohir  cavity ;  the  surfiu^e  of  which 
is  full  of  canals  and  tubes  for  the  passage  of  vessels. 

The  whole  of  these  remains  bear  evident  marks  of  having 
been  exposed  to  the  violent  action  of  hard  and  weighty  sub- 
stances ;  and  being  found  buried  under  a  thick  bed  of  dis- 
placed and  transported  flints  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  skeletons 
of  the  animals  were  crushed  by  the  falling  of  these  hard  and 
weighty  masses  upon  them,  and  scattered  by  the  flood  that 
drove  them  along. 

Tooth  of  deer,  a  grinder.  The  size  of  this  tooth  indicates 
the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  to  have  been  gigantic.  The 
radical  processes  are  broken  offl  Its  length,  from  the  crown  to 
the  radical  processes,  1^  in.;  from  front  to  back,  1^  in*; 
thickness  at  the  base,  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

Part  of  grinder  of  hippopotamus.  This  is  of  the  size 
usually  found  in  diluvial  deposits,  and  answers  to  Professor 
Buckland's  figure  very  correctly. 

Grinding  tooth  of  tapir  ?  with  a  portion  of  the  jaw  attached. 
The  thickness  of  the  jaw  including  it  is  li  ip*  •  length  from 
front  to  back  seven  eighths  of  an  inch ;  thickness  five  eighths 
of  an  inch,  (d,  eyjl) 

An  account  of  the  geological  situation  of  the  reipaips  of  a 
former  world  may  prove  interesting.  I  have  mentioned  that 
they  were  found  in  a  transverse  valley  of  the  chalk  formation. 
This  vallev  opens  into  the  valley  of  the  river  (MedwayX 
between  Chatham  church  and  Fort  Pitt.  Its  northern  side  is 
bounded  by  a  steep  ridee,  being  the  basset  edge  of  the  upper 
chalk:  its  southern  siae  is  formed  of  sloping  chalk  hiUs, 
between  which  small  vales  open  into  it;  these  are  rather 
numerous.  The  length  of  the  valley,  from  the  mouU^  to  its 
termination,  is  about  three  miles ;  its  width  from  half  a  mUe 
to  one  eighth  of  a  mile.  The  precipitous  side  is  scareely 
covered  with  soil;  the  slope  is  covered  over  with  diluvial 
deposits,  being  the  ruins  of  the  chalk  wd  plastic  day ;  the 
whole  bottom  or  drift  of  the  valley  is  covered  with  a  dilu- 
vial deposit  also,  consisting  of  fr^^gmentair  rolled  chalk) 
flints,  clay,  and  sand,  of  the  thickness  of  fix>m  2  ft.  to 
12ft.  When  this  deposit  is  removed,  the  chalk  upon  which 
it  reposes  is  found  to  have  b^en  much  worn  and  gullied 
by  a  poweHul  stream  of  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  val* 
ley^  lying  upon  the  chalk  in  these  gullies,  the  remains  in 
question  were  found,  embedded  in  a  mixed  mass  c^  roVM 
chalky  displaced  flints,  and  clay,  of  about  2  ft.  ia  thickness : 
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this  was  covered  over  by  a  deposit  of  flints  and  clay,  6  ft. 
thick,  over  which  the  alluvial  and  vegetable  soil  is  placed. 
The  bones,  &c.,  are  not  found  contiguously,  but  scattered  at 
Ji.stance«  <yf  from  2  ft.  to  50  ft.,  battered,  and  a  little  water- 
worn  ;  and  afibrd  one  proof  among  a  multitude  of  others  of 
I  great  revolution  or  catastrophe  having  completely  altered 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  this  part.  A  description  of  that  part 
of  the  chalk  formation  which  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
observing  fi'equently,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  deppsits  that 
lie  upon  it,  may  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  nature,  and  per- 
haps go  some  way  towards  ascertaining  the  cause,  of  that  con- 
vulsion which  has  modified  this  small  (portion  of  country ; 
and,  I  presume,  the  whole  of  tliat  )X)rtion  also  wliich  is  now,  or 
has  been,  covered  by  the  chalk.  From  the  river  at  Durham  to 
the  hill  above  Detling  is  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  it  is  occu- 
|Ned  by  a  ridge  of  chalk  hills,  in  height  from  500  ft.  to 
600  ft. ;  it  is  a  portion  of  the  southern  edge  of  the  London 
basin.  Following  the  river  downwards,  these  hills  gradually 
decrease  in  height  till  we  arrive  at  Rochester,  below  which 
the  chalk  dips  northerly  under  the  river,  and  reappears  on  its 
opposite  bank.  On  the  north-east  of  the  town  of  Chatham 
the  chalk  forms  a  long  ridge,  being  the  basset  of  the  valley 
before  mentioned ;  it  gradually  s1o}M3s  in  a  northerly  direction 
to,  and  dips  finally  under,  the  river  at  the  extremity  of  the 
dockyard :  this  is  a  distance  altogether  of  five  miles.  From 
Detluig  Hill  to  Upchurch,  in  a  north*east  direction,  the  dis- 
tance is  also  five  miles.  This  tract,  for  about  half  a  mile's  dis- 
tance, is  overspread  with  a  stiff  red  clay,  mingled  with  great 
quantities  of  displaced  flints,  broken,  but  not  rounded.  The 
remainder  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  sands  and  clay  of  the  plas- 
tic clay  fornmtion,  the  thickness  of  the  beds  of  which  at  and 
near  Upchurch  is  more  than  100  ft.  From  Upchurch  to  the 
dockyard  is  a  distance  of  4i miles:  this  line  is  along  the 
river  and  its  marshes,  and  is  all  occupied  by  the  plastic  clay, 
sands,  and  gravel.  The  depth  of  the  de}H)sits  thus  covering 
the  water- worn  surface  of  tlie  chalk  does  not  generally 
exceed  4  or  5  ft.,  except  where  the  members  of  the  plastic 
clay  occur  in  situ^  which  is  towards  tlie  banks  of  the  river, 
when  their  thickness  sometimes  equals  what  Ims  been  uien« 
ticmed. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  geological  observer  in  tliis 
district  is  the  destruction  of  the  continuity  of  the  chalk  range, 
and  the  passage  of  the  river  through  the  deep  valley  formed 
by  that  act.  The  next  phenomena  are  the  formation  of  trans- 
verse valleys,  exhibiting  on  one  side  a  basset  of  the  chalk, 
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and  on  the  other  slopes  (interrupted  by  vales  of  similar  con- 
struction to  the  transverse  valleys)  covered  by  diluvial  depo- 
sits ;  and  the  fact  that  these  transverse  valleys  turn  into  the 
river  valley,  forming,  altogether,  a  complete  system  of  drain- 
age to  this  portion  of  country,  namely,  that  lying  to  the 
south-west  of  the  great  transverse  valley  of  Chatham.  The 
remainder  of  it,  included  within  the  limits  above-mentioned, 
has  a  gentle  inclination  towards  the  river,  and  is  consequendy 
drained  into  it  in  another  way* 

It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  its  organic  remains,  that 
the  chalk  was  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  former  ocean ;  and 
also,  from  its  stratification,  that  its  original  position  was  per- 
fectly horizontal :  it  has  emerged  from  beneath  the  waters,  and 
the  norizontality  of  its  strata  is  changed  to  a  dip  varying  from 
10  to  SO  degrees.  The  repetition  of  the  usual  phenomena  of 
nature  for  a  thousand  centuries  would  not  have  produced  these 
effects;  except  volcanic  phenomena  on  a  great  scale,  we 
know  of  no  existing  power  capable  of  producing  such  effects. 
The  present  geological  appearances  are  such  as  indicate  the 
action  of  an  enormous  and  sudden  power,  operating  as  great 
and  as  sudden  changes.  Let  us  look  at  the  river  valley,  the 
transverse  valleys,  and  their  small  vales,  and  we  shall  perceive 
evidence  of  a  great  alteration  of  the  original  position  of  the 
mass  of  chalk ;  its  upper  beds  have  suffered  very  great  dis- 
ruption and  waste.  The  river  valley,  and  the  others  connected 
with  it,  have  originated,  I  believe,  in  the  bursting  asunder  of 
the  upper  chalk  beds,  to  the  depth  of  from  60  to  600  fL ;  the 
fracture  which  produced  them  also  loosened  great  [x>rtions, 
and  caused  the  shattering,  Assuring,  and  slipping  of  the 
neighbouring  portions,  so  evident  to  all  who  diligently  observe 
the  chalk.  The  main  edge,  or  basset,  to  the  south,  is  in- 
dented by  numerous  bays  and  promontories  regularly  alter- 
nating, the  angles  of  which  are  worn  round  and  smooth  ;  the 
feet  and  hollows  are  covered  by  a  talus  of  water-worn  £rag<* 
ments,  among  which  many  flints  are  found  irregularly  dis^ 
persed ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  basset  edges  in  all  the 
valleys  and  vales.  The  mouths  of  the  transverse  valleys, 
where  they  open  into  the  river  valley,  are  more  or  less  choked 
by  an  accumulation  of  gravel,  flints,  sand,  and  rolled  chalk 
fragments;  which  have  evidently  been  placed  there  by  an 
active  current  of  water,  which  has  flowed  from  the  older  and 
lower  over  the  younger  and  higher  strata,  with  great  force^ 
and  evidently  occupying  the  river  valley  to  the  tops  of  the 
hills :  consequendy  the  same  waters  covered  the  whole  dis- 
trict, and  flooded  even  to  the  tops  of  the  ridge  of  the  great  or 
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SDuthem  basset.  The  rush  of  these  waters  was  in  the  direction 
of  the  river,  the  course  of  which- is  east.  The  mouths  of  the 
transverse  valleys  are  deflected  by  the  current  This  flood, 
it  appears  to  me,  took  its  direction  from  the  Weald  to  the 
east ;  and  we  consequently  find  the  remains  of  the  chalk  and 
plastic  clay  distributed  far  in  that  direction,  spreading  over 
Essex  and  Sufiblk,  and  into  the  North  Sea.  The  order  in  which- 
the  ruins  lie  are,  first,  from  the  basset  for  from  four  to  six 
miles  over  the  slopes,  in  the  lx)ttoms  of  the  vales,  transverse 
Talleys,  and  river  valleys,  we  And  displaced  flints,  stiff  red  clay, 
tnd  sands;  secondly,  great  accumulations  of  flint,  pebbles, 
sandy  and  some  rolled  chalk,  lying  in  cavities  and  on  the  sur- 
faces of  the  plastic  and  London  clays ;  lastly,  sand,  pebbles,  and 
rounded  chalk  and  clay.  In  these  diluvial  beds  many  remains  of 
die  larger  animals,  such  as  those  of  which  the  fragmeuts  I  have 
above  described  are  {portions,  are  buried,  with  several  others. 

The  cause  of  the  phenomena  I  have  noticed  al>ove,  I  believe 
Id  be  the  same  which  effected  the  Weald  denudation ;  namely, 
a  power  acting  from  the  central  regions  of  the  globe  towards 
its  circumference,  elevating  the  strata,  and  in  the  focus  of  its 
action  not  only  raising  but  shattering  and  loosening  them ; 
thus  rendering  them  a  prey  to  the  flood  occasioned  by  the 
convulsion. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  limit  of  a  notice  of  this  kind,  to  enter 
fiillv  into  the  discussion  of  the  connection  of  the  chalk  of  Kent 
with  that  of  Sussex ;  but  that  they  were  originally  connected 
I  have  no  doubt,  nor  that  that  connection  covered  what  we 
BOW  call  the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 


AlT.  XIII.     On  the  Temperature  of  the  Atmosphere  on  different 
Paris  of  the  Earth's  Surface.    By  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  H.M.C.S. 

Man,  the  rational  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  does  not  depend 
■lone  upon  the  extent,  soil,  and  position  of  any  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  for  his  comf<)rts,  but  also  uix)n  its  climate  or 
temperature.  The  atmosphere  is  composed  of  a  thin  fluid 
mass  of  matter,  which  gravitiitcs  towards  the  earth,  and  re- 
volves with  it  both  in  its  diurnal  and  anniml  motions ;  a  know- 
ledge of  which  serves  to  throw  much  light  on  the  history  and 
functions  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation,  for  it  is 
through  this  great  medium  that  heat,  light,  electricity,  oxygen, 
and  tne  great  q^u-ings  of  vital  phenomena  are  conveyed  to 
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all  classes  of  organised  matter.  It  is  by  the  means  of  thb 
wonderful  agent  that  we  gain  the  theory  of  respiration  in 
all  classes  of  creatures  possessing  animal  life;  it  b  by  thb 
agent  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the  migrations  of  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  of  many  of  their  peculiar  instincts  and  halnts. 
It  is  the  atmosphere  that  enables  us  to  account  for  the  peri- 
odical changes  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  and  the  furs  of  ani- 
mals, and  also  the  variety  of  colours  to  be  found  amongst 
them.  It  is  by  means  of  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere^ 
too,  that  sounds  and  odours  are  transmitted  to  sensitive  beings* 
As  this  fluid,  therefore,  is  the  most  essential  of  all  the  elements 
to  the  support  and  continuance  both  of  animal  and  vozetaUe 
life,  it  certainly  deserves  the  most  serious  attention  of  every 
rational  being. 

The  atmosphere,  agreeably  to  certain  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  benevolent  skill  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  displayed 
in  the  formation  of  so  surprising  a  fluid,  varies  in  its  temper- 
ature in  different  regions  of  the  earth ;  and  this  variation  is 
attributable  to  various  causes,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
serious  attention  of  every  lover  of  nature  7  and  the  enquiry 
becomes  still  more  interesting  when  its  effects  upon  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  considered,  as  they  lie  dispersed 
over  every  part  of  the  globe.  Had  a  uniform  climate  been 
established  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  we  should  have 
been  deprived  of  that  beautiful  variety  of  plants  and  nnimRlg 
which  now  strike^:  us  with  astonishment  at  every  step. 

As  the  word  climate^  according  to  its  Greek  import,  signi- 
fies to  incline,  or  to  slope,  it  was  probably  first  adopted  by  the 
ancient  geographers  to  denote  the  different  inclination  at  which 
the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
which  they  restricted  to  certain  belts  of  the  earth's  sur&ce, 
beginning  at  tlie  equator,  and  proceeding  towards  the  poles. 
The  distinction  between  one  of  these  belts  and  another,  or  one 
climate  and  another,  was  a  difference  of  half  an  hour  in  the 
length  of  the  longest  day.  According  to  this  division  of  the 
earth's  surface  into  climates,  the  difference  of  temperature  and 
the  difference  of  the  length  of  the  longest  days  lost  all  propcNT* 
tion,  for  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  breadth  of  the  first 
climate,  i.e.  the  one  nearest  to  the  equator,  measured  295  miles, 
while  the  twenty-second  climate,  or  that  in  the  northern  part 
of  England,  measured  less  than  70  miles.  However  satisibo- 
tory  this  division  of  the  earth's  surface  might  be,  to  show  the 
inclination  of  the  solar  rays  ;  it  did  not  in  any  degree  point 
out  how  far  the  climates  of  these  different  latitudes  were  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  to  animal  and  vegetable  existence. 
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These  andents  considered  the  sun  to  be  the  only  source  of 
the  variation  of  temperature,  except  some  small  influence 
whicli  Hippocrates  attributed  to  the  winds  in  Greece  and 
some  of  tne  neighbouring  countries,  where  a  few  local  ob- 
senradons  had  been  made.  But,  as  nations  became  civil- 
ised and  enlightened,  travellers  were  despatched  to  every 
part  of  the  haoitable  globe,  and  observations  have  been  suc- 
cenfiilly  made  not  only  upon  every  thing  that  affected  science 
in  general,  but  particularly  upon  atmospheric  temperature ; 
and  it  is  from  a  comparison  of  these  patient  and  laborious 
mvestigations  that  the  science  of  climatology  has  kept  pace 
with  every  other  science.  Climate,  therefore,  in  its  present 
sense,  serves  to  denote  that  admirable  combination  of  circum- 
stances, which  everywhere  exhibits  the  most  striking  scenes  of 
omnipotence  and  divine  skill,  and  which  so  essentially  tends 
to  make  the  earth  desirable  for  the  habitation  of  man. 

When  we  speak  of  climate  in  general  terms,  we  say  either 
a  eood  or  a  bad  climate ;  but,  when  we  particularise,  we  speak 
oThot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  healthy,  unhealthy,  &c.,  according 
to  varying  circumstances ;  hence  climatology  may  be  deno- 
minate one  of  the  most  amusing  and  instructive  studies, 
that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  a  lover  of  nature. 

It  is  an  amusing  study,  because  it  brings  to  a  small  focus, 
fix.  to  our  own  imaginations,  the  results  of  different  observers 
upon  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  and  the  various  and  beau- 
tiful changes  that  we  see  there  daily  exhibited  to  our  view,, 
fill  us  with  astonbhment.  Sometimes  we  behold  the  sky  co- 
vered with  sable  clouds,  at  other  times  we  see  it  tinged  with 
every  hue  which  fancy  could  suggest,  by  the  rays  of  the  rising 
or  the  setting  sun.  At  one  time  we  behold  the  rainbow  raise 
its  majestic  arch,  and  at  another  the  aurora  borealis  illumi- 
nate the  nocturnal  sky  with  fantastic  and  varied  coruscations; 
sometimes  the  heavens  appear  like  a  boundless  and  frightful 
desert,  and  at  other  times  they  exhibit  on  innumerable  host 
of  stars,  and  the  moon  <^  walking  in  brightness." 

It  is  an  amusing  study,  also,  because  it  makes  us  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  various  nations  on  tlie 
riobe,  and  the  produce  of  the  climates  which  they  inhabit. 
Thus,  we  see  the  rays  of  a  perpendicular  sun  in  the  torrid 
aone  darken  the  complexion  of  tlie  inhabitants,  enervate  their 
bodily  powers,  and  enfeeble  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Nor  IS  the  extreme  of  cold  more  congenial  to  human  nature ; 
for  the  nearer  we  approach  the  cold  and  barren  region  of 
the  pole,  we  find  man  sinking  under  the  opposite  extreme  to 
that  which  relaxed  his  powers  in  torrid  regions ;  in  fact,  he 
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becomes  more  feeble  and  helpless,  and  the  faculties  of  his 
mind  even  less  developed,  than  in  hot  climates ;  while  the 
vegetable  tribes  not  only  diminish  in  number,  but  also  in 
size  and  beauty.     Hence  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  range  of  climates  from  one  pole  to  the  odier  furnishes  us 
with  a  correct  guide  to  tlie  several  degrees  of  human  comfort 
and  intelligence ;  while  we  must  infer  that  the  more  temperate 
climes  are  better  suited  to  the  human  constitution  tlian  either 
very  hot  or   very  cold  climates,  and  also   that  the   more 
energetic  and  intellectual  part  of  the  human  race  are  the 
inhabitants  of  those  climes  that  are  comparatively  temperate. 
Climatolo^  is  also  an  instructive  study,  as  it  extends  the 
mental  faculties,  and  excites  in  man  a  desire  for  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  To  gratify  this  prmciple,  the  Creator 
has  adorned  our  globe  with  an  endless  combination  of  beau- 
ties, strewed  in  a  never-ending  variety  over  every  region  of 
the  globe,  which  affords  so  many  stimuli  to  rouse  this  prin- 
ciple into  active  exertion,  and  to  direct  the  mind  to  the 
study  not  merely  of  created  beings,  but  of  tlie  Creator  him- 
self; for  every  natural  science  has  a  tendency  to  expand  the 
conceptions  of  the  incessant  agency  of  a  divine  power.  Again, 
does  not  a  knowledge  of  the  different  plants  and  animals 
render  the  earth,  as  the  habitation  of  man,  far  more  delight- 
ful  than  the  mere  gratification  of  sensual  and  animal  plea* 
sures  ?     Is  it  not  m  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  different 
climates  of  the  globe  and  of  their  varied  and  multiplied  pro- 
ductions, that  the  very  foundation  of  commerce  is  laid  ?  Has 
not  experience  taught  us  that  one  country  abounds  with  that 
which  is  desirable,  but  which  is  not  producible,  in  another 
climate?    And  hence  that  mutual  intercourse  is  established 
among  all  nations,  which  is  conducive  to  the  highest  interests 
of  the  whole   human  race,  and  which  firmly  binds  them 
together  by  the  ties  of  common  interest  as  one  great  family. 


Art.  XIV.  Data  and  Observations  towards  establishing  Rules Jor 
the  Guidance  of  Agriculturists  and  Botanists f  as  to  the  Quantity 
of  Rain  which  falls  in  Afferent  Months  of  the  Year  in  different 
Places,  By  James  G.  I^tem,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society. 

Sir, 
Fully  aware  that  litde  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  any 
theory  founded  on  data  so  uncertain  as  the  quantities  of  rain 
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that  fidl  in  difierent  years,  yet  convinced  that  something  might 
be  done  towards  establishing  rules  for  the  guidance  of  agri- 
caltarists  and  botanists,  if  observations  were  made  at  the  same 
places  for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  results  reported  in  your 
interestinff  and  instructive  Magazine,  I  have,  for  the  purpose 
of  ilirthermg  so  desirable  an  object,  and  in  the  hope  of  in- 
ducing others,  subjoined  tables  showing  the  average  quantities 
cS  rain  that  fell  at  Wycombe,  Edmonton,  and  Eppin^,  in 
each  month  during  the  last  seven  years ;  the  greatest  and  least 
quantities  in  each  month,  stating  the  years  in  which  they 
occurred.  I  have  also  added  another  table,  formed  on  the 
same  principle,  of  the  rain  at  Carlisle  for  the  years  1819  to 
1826,  both  inclusive.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  greatest 
quantities  of  rain  have  fallen  at  Wycombe,  Edmonton,  and 
Epping,  in  September ;  while,  at  Carlisle,  November  has  been 
distinguished  for  the  excess  of  rain.  This  last  is  so  much  in 
accoroance  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  character  of  that 
month,  that  no  surprise  can  be  excited ;  but  it  may  cause 
some  astonishment  that  September  should  be  found  so  wet 
a  month.  On  the  other  hand,  January  was  the  driest  month 
at  Edmonton  and  Epping  in  the  years  referred  to ;  but  the 
smallest  quantity  of  rain  fell  at  Wycombe  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  at  Carlisle  in  April.  It  would  give  me  much 
pleasure  if  some  of  your  meteorological  readers  would  take 
the  subject  into  their  consideration,  and  make  such  improve- 
ments on  these  crude  suggestions  as  may  effect  the  object  in 
view ;  my  humble  efforts  shall  not  be  wanting. 

I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 
Wifcambe^  Jan,  18.  1831.  James  6.  Tatem. 


Wycombe,  Bucks,  lat.  51°  37'  44"'  N. ;  long.  34'  45"  W. 


MontlM. 

Artrage 

qiumtity  of 

rain. 

Greatest 

quantity  of 

raia 

Year  in 
which  it  fell 

liCait 

quantity  of 

raia 

Year  in 
which  it  fell. 

January 

1-80107 

4-675 

1828 

0-5375 

1826 

Febniary 

1-95353 

3-45625 

1824 

105 

1827 

March 

1-70285 

3-395 

1827 

0-575 

1829 

^ 

2-71607 

4-45625 

1829 

101875 

1826 

2-29373 

8-1875 

1824 

0-50625 

1829 

June 

2-62338 

4-11875 

1830 

0-7875 

1826 

July 

2-4096 

4-7625 

1829 

0-10625 

1825 

August 

3-2135 

5-3 

1828 

1-45 

1826 

Se^ember 

3-94466 

4-6 

1826 

3-26637 

1828 

October 

2-68392 

4^31875 

1827 

1-1375 

1830 

November 

2*62824 

4^28745 

1824 

1-28625 

1828 

December 

2-84839 

4-85 

1827 

0-33125 

1829 
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Edmonton,  HiddleMz.l>t.£l°3r  32"  N.;  loDg.3'5l"W. 


^ 

Onttm 

u- 

^^.j- 

..l^E^.'^!^-^- 

January 

Vil25 

3-725 

1828 

0-2 

1826 

February 

1-385 

1-9 

1824 

0-225 

1827 

March 

1-31071 

2625 

1827 

0-225 

1830 

Z^ 

2-062  H 

38 

1829 

0-85 

1827 

S-4067B 

4-0025 

1824 

0-575 

1829 

JuDe 

8M)I837 

4-35 

1824 

0-8 

1S26 

July 

S-3(S57 

4-85 

1829 

0-1685 

1825 

8-56787 

5-0 

1829 

1-275 

Smtember 

3'0714a 

4-2 

1829 

2-0 

1828 

October 

il- 18035 

3-375 

1827 

0-65 

1830 

2-67  i+a 

3-675 

1924 

1-45 

December 

2-48314 

4-325 

1824 

015 

1829 

Epping,  Essex,  lat.  5I°  41' 

48"  N.; 

ong.  95"  E 

„... 

A»eri«e 

-F- 

.^:,'£„. 

<^^,^r 

.JZiU. 

Jnmmry 

1-38571 

3-728 

teas 

0-91 

1824 

February 

1-47957 

2-468 

1624 

0-727 

1827 

March 

1-519 

2-844 

1824 

0-458 

1829 

r 

»-29585 

4-862 

1829 

I -02 

1887 

S-337 

3-775 

1824 

0-593 

ISS9 

JUDC 

2-41429 

3-765 

1824 

0-410 

July 

«-53a71 

5-571 

1828 

0-008 

1825 

August 

3-23342 

6-827 

1889 

1-638 

1886 

Septenibw 

3-68271 

4-228 

1829 

3-321 

1828 

October 

2-30+14 

3-711 

1825 

0-045 

1830 

S-61871 

3-902 

182* 

1-287 

1829 

December 

2-41057 

3-471 

1825 

0-351 

1829 

CarlWe.  CumberlMid,  lat.  5*'  SO"  50"  H. 

J  fong.  8»  08'  W. 

ATfnie 

GKjlnl 

Moplhi 

,,«^jir  of 

,u™^«y  .,f 

-mchi.frii 

.MchitMl 

215571 

3-62 

1819 

February 

1-90571 

31 

1819 

0-75 

1821 

Mmh 

2-50142 

401 

1822 

1-31 

1885 

April 
Zy 

1-59285 

2-74 

1881 

0-85 

1824 

2-41714 

4-61 

1883 

1-23 

188* 

8-06285 

3-64 

1890 

1-05 

July 

2-05*28 

5-33 

1882 

0*5 

August 

365428 

6-3 

1828 

1-6 

1881 

September 

3-05142 

3'85 

1824 

1-33 

182S 

October 

5-13 

1819 

2-*5 

Norember 

3-75*28 

5-53 

188* 

1-6 

1820 

December 

3-30714 

5-63 

188+ 

8-31 

1825 
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Art.  L  Bulletin  de  la  Sotiit6 Impericde  des  Naturalistes  de  Moscou* 
Moscow.    8vo,  Plates.    Vol.  1.  for  1829,  and  No.  I.  for  1830. 

THESociety  of  Naturalists  of  Moscow  was  founded  in  1805, 
by  Professor  Fischer.  It  was  encouraged  and  fostered  by  the 
countenance  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  who  not  only 
conferred  a  title  calculated  to  command  respect,  but  ordered 
that  the  letters  of  l||e  Society  to  and  from  its  members  should 
traverse  the  empire  free  of  postage ;  and  gave  an  annual  grant 
of  money  to  forward  its  objects.  By  this  means  the  Society 
had  succeeded  in  forming  large  collections  in  natural  history, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  unfortunately  destroyed  in  the 
conflagration  of  1812.  This  misfortune,  however,  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  repaired,  and  the  successor  of  Alexander 
continues  the  patron,  and  has  increased  the  annual  pecuniary 
allowance  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  attending  the 
publication  of  their  proceedmgs  and  the  formation  of  their 
collections. 

To  communicate  to  non-resident  members  the  operations  of 
the  Society,  and  tlius  to  stimulate  their  zeal,  and  keep  alive 
their  interest  in  its  success,  and  to  secure  their  proper  dis- 
coveries by  an  early  publication,  are  stated  to  be  the  reasons 
for  tlie  printing  of  this  bulletin,  which  is  gratuitously  distri- 
buted. Hie  plan  is,  in  our  opinion,  admirably  ailculated  to 
iiilfii  its  object,  and  is  one  which  might  be  beneficially  adopted 
by  some  learned  bodies  in  our  own  country. 

The  numbers  for  the  years  1829  and  1880  are  now  before 
us.  They  contain  many  interesting  notices  of  the  journeys 
and  discoveries  of  the  naturalists  in  Russia;  descriptions  of 
new  genera  and  species  in  every  kingdom  of  nature ;  abstracts 
of  every  paper  communicated  to  the  Society;  and,  occasionally, 
directions  for  collecting  natural  objects,  and  notices  of  new 
publications.  The  zeal  and  knowledge  of  the  director  are  con- 
spicuous in  every  page,  and  he  seems  to  be  indefatigable  in 
his  work  of  promoting  natural  sciences.    In  No.  iii.,  hoii'ever, 
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he  is  guilty  of  some  degree  of  injustice  to  our  distinguished 
countryman  Mac  Leay.  ITie  latter,  in  1819,  had  described 
a  new  coleopterous  insect,  and  named  the  genus  Leucoihyreus ; 
but  Professor  Fischer,  in  giving  some  additional  account  of 
the  beetle,  prefers  to  call  it  Aulaccklus,  a  name  conferred  by 
Eschscholtz  two  years  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the 
English  naturalist.  The  only  reason  given  for  this  preference 
is,  that  the  latter  appellation  appears  more  characteristic  than 
the  former ;  a  reason  utterly  insufficient  to  set  aside  the  para- 
amount  claim  of  priority. 

In  the  same  number  there  is  a  notice  of  the  museum  of 
Barnaoul,  in  Siberia!,  founded  in  1823,  by  the  care  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  mines  of  Kolywano,  Woskresensk,  and 
of  the  civil  government  of  Tomsk.    This  museum  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  school  attached  to  these  mines,  and  of  all 
native  lovers  of  natural  science ;  and,  notwithstanding  many 
circumstances  unfavourable  to  its  increase,  it  contains  49  spe- 
cies of  quadrupeds,  of  which  4S  are  Siberian  and  6  exotic ; 
223  species  of  birds,  of  which  166  are  native  and  57  exotic; 
four  tables  covered  with  beautiful  marine  shells,  some  of  which 
are  rare;  1403  species  of  insects;  and  a  table  covered  with 
corals  and  other  marine  zoophytes.     The  botanical  depart- 
ment appears  to  be  poor,  but  it  possesses  specimens  of  almost 
all  the  plants  collected  by  Professor  Ledebour  and  his  com- 
panions, in  their  journey  in  the  Alta'i  in  1 826,  a  great  number 
of  which  are  new  species,  described  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Flora  Altdica.     The  museum,  from  the  late  period  of  its  in- 
stitution, does  not  possess  any  of  the  rich  pieces  of  minerals 
which  were  formerly  found  in  the  beautiful  mine  of  Zm6ino* 
gorsk,  but  several  chambers  contain  a  considerable  number 
of  the  minerals  of  Europe,  and  of  the  Oural  Mountains.     In 
another  department  are  deposited  the  clothes,  ornaments, 
arms,  instruments,  utensils,  and  idols  of  the  different  races  of 
Siberia  and  of  Northern  America ;  while  a  third  contains,  in 
three  large  saloons,  a  rich  collection  of  models  illustrative  of 
the  explorations  of  the  mines  of  Zm^i'nogorsk  and  of  Talair, 
and  of  the  methods  necessary  to  reduce  the  minerals.  We  have 
read  the  notice,  of  which  the  above  is  a  brief  outline,  with 
great  interest,  for  it  is  pleasing  to  follow  the  march  of  science 
into  remote  regions,  and  to  reflect  on  what  incalculable  ad- 
vantages, even  in  a  moral  view,  such  an  institution  may  be  o^ 
in  a  country  with  which  we  have  been  wont  to  associate  some- 
thing melancholy  and  disagreeable. 

No.  v.  contains  a  description  of  a  phosphorescent  larva; 
and  we  shall  give  a  condensed  translation  of  the  paper,  since 
no  similar  fact  is  noticed  inKirby  and.Spence's  Introduction 
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ioEniomalqgyy  and  it  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers.  The 
larva  appears  to  be  that  of  A^octua  occulta.  It  has  1 4  feet, 
is  about  1^  in.  long,  and  1^  line  in  breadth.  The  back  is 
reddish  brown,  the  sides  and  abdomen  yellowish  green.  A 
reddish  brown  ray  passes  along  the  back,  and  two  along  the 
sides.  M.  Gimmerthal  found  this  cateq:)illar  near  Riga, 
upon  a  plant,  about  9  o'clock  p.  m.  when  it  appeared  entirely 
covered  with  a  bright  phosphorescent  flame.  The  head  and 
the  legs  were  equally  luminous,  the  brown  spots  of  the  former 
part  and  the  rays  of  the  body  only  appearing  somewhat 
obscure*  When  placed  on  a  printed  leaf,  the  light  was 
sufficient  to  permit  the  adjoining  lines  to  be  distinctly  read. 
It  was  preserved  alive  for  eight  days,  during  the  last  four  of 
which  the  liffht  became  less  intense.  On  the  5th  of  September 
it  began  to  dry,  but  still  preserved  a  little  phosphorescence, 
whidi  at  this  period  became  stronger  by  friction.  Two  days 
after  this,  the  process  of  drying  was  complete,  and  the  light 
disap|)eared. 

In  No.  vii.  there  is  a  letter  from  M.  Iledenstrom,  to  whom 
the  Russian  Government  had  intrusted  an  expedition  for 
the  purpose  of  tracing  geometrically  the  coasts  of  the  Icy 
Sea  from  Lena  to  Colyma,  and  of  making  a  description  of  the 
isles  of  the  north.  He  was  three  years  in  these  remarkable 
countries,  and  discovered  a  new  island,  which  he  named  New 
Siberia^  because  its  general  appearance  is  much  more  savage 
than  that  of  the  Old  Siberia.  In  the  unchangeable  icy  crusts 
of  these  countries  there  were  found  buried  thousands  of  the 
mammoth  (mammout),  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  and  other  ante* 
diluvian  animals.  New  Siberia  is  indeed  a  country  full  of 
wonders,  but  which  naturalists  can  only  admire,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  study  nature  there.  The  ground,  frozen,  and  hard 
as  the  rock,  cannot  be  dug  into ;  and  the  summer  is  too  short 
for  the  necessary  researches. 

No.  viii.  is  wholly  occupied  with  an  elaborate  synopsis  of 
the  genus  ^sinthlum  by  Dr.  Besser,  a  part  of  a  monograph 
of  the  Armoisies  of  Linne,  in  preparation  by  the  same  botanist 

Some  notices  of  the  mammoth  and  fossil  rhinoceros,  from 
the  pen  of  the  director  Fischer,  occupy  the  greater  portion  of 
Na  ix«  The  mammoth,  or  more  properly  the  mammout,  is, 
as  most  of  our  readers  may  know,  a  fossil  elephant,  the  bones 
of  which  occur  buried  in  profusion  in  the  soil  of  Siberia. 
The  first  notice  of  it  appears  in  the  Gramm&tica  Rissica  of 
Ludolph,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1696.  He  says,  <'  but  the 
manmioutovoi  is  a  thing  of  great  curiosity,  which  is  dug  out 
of  the  ground  in  Siberia.  The  vulgar  tell  wonderful  stories 
about  it;  for  they  say  that  the  bones  be  those  of  an  animal 
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which  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  in  size  wupMSCA  all  the 
creatures  living  on  earth's  surface.  They  adminisler  Aem 
medicinally  for  the  same  purposes  as  they  do  that  which  is 
called  the  bom  of  the  unicorn.  A  piece  given  to  roe  by  a 
friend,  who  said  he  had  received  it  from  a  certain  Russian 
prince  returned  from  Siberia,  appears  to  me  to  be  gamine 
ivory ;  and  the  more  skilful  tell  me  that  these  mammoutoToi 
are  elephants'  teeth.  So  that  it  appears  necessary  that  they 
were  brought  thither  by  the  universal  deluge,  and  in  the  lapse 
of  time  have  been  more  and  more  covered  with  earth."  The 
grammarian  was  right  in  pronouncing  the  teeth  good  ivory, 
out  he  erred  in  presuming'  them  to  have  belonged  to  an  alien 
elephant ;  for  the  mammout  was  certainly  a  native  of  Sberia 
at  one  time,  and  differs  in  many  particulars  from  either  of  the 
living  elephants.  It  was  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Indian 
than  to  the  African  species,  but  was  of  a  grosser  or  more 
clumsy  shape  and  larger  than  it,  and  was  covered  with  hairs 
of  considerable  length,  as  is  proved  by  the  portions  of  skin 
of  an  individual  discovered  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the  icy  banks 
of  the  Lena,  and  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  St  Petersburgh.  There  are  likewise 
many  remarkable  differences  between  them  in  the  form  of 
the  teeth  and  jaw.  The  tusks  also  were  very  long,  more  or 
less  bent  in  a  spiml  and  directed  outwards,  fixed  in  sockets 
of  such  a  great  length  as  would  indicate  a  singular  difference 
in  the  shape  and  structure  of  tlie  proboscis.  Of  this  enormo^is 
creature  one  species  only  has  been  generally  recognised ;  but 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  various  specimens  of  the 
teeth  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  university  of  Moscow, 
M.  Fischer  is  induced  to  suspect  that  several  have  been  con- 
founded under  one  common  name.  The  differences  observed 
in  the  curvature  of  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  the 
form  and  direction  of  the  layers  of  the  crown  of  the  teeth, 
gave  rise  to  these  suspicions;  and,  in  this  notice,  we  have  six 
species  characterised,  although,  it  must  be  remarked,  the  pro- 
fessor is  aware  that  die  differences  indicated  may  not  be  really 
specific.  Age  has  a  great  influence  even  on  the  form  of  the 
teeth,  particularly  in  an  animal  whose  dentition  is  so  singular 
as  that  of  the  elephant ;  and  before  the  species  enumerated 
below  can  be  considered  as  established,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  contrast  perfect  jaws,  or  at  least  to  possess  of  each  species 
a  superior  and  an  inferior  molar  tooth. 

1.  JBlephas  mammoi^eus*     The  molar  teeth  straight,  the 
laminae  numerous,  narrow,  a  little  raised,  narrowly  scalloped. 

2.  E.  p&nicus.     Straight  molar  teeth,  the  laminae  broad, 
raised,  a  little  scalloped,  *  latere  longe  dbtinctis.' 
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5.  JEL  probol&tes.  The  molar  teeth  straight,  the  laminsB 
nusedf  deeply  scalloped,  projected  obliquely. 

4.  £•  pygmae^us.  The  molar  teeth  similar  to  those  of  E. 
mammoiUius^  but  more  than  one  half  less  in  size. 

5.  E.  campylotes.  The  molar  teeth  somewhat  arched,  the 
buninaB  narrow,  numerous,  arched,  a  little  raised. 

6.  E*  Kam^nskii.  The  molar  teeth  somewhat  arched, 
narrowed  at  each  side,  laminae  a  little  raised,  numerous, 
rinffed  in  the  middle. 

No.  X.  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  a  meeting 
held  on  October  26.  1829,  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  Humboldt. 
It  is  on  the  whole  very  interesting,  but  we  can  only  notice 
the  observations  made  by  Ehrenberg,  a  fellow-traveller  witli 
Humboldt,  on  infusory  animalcules.  He  has  observed  that 
similar  forms  of  these  microscopic  beings  are  to  be  found  in 
veiy  different  and  remote  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Africa  and 
Europe;  but  there  are  several  which  are  peculiar  to  each 
or  every  country.  During  his  travels  in  Siberia  he  found 
lis  dinerent  species,  of  which  exact  measurements  were 
taken,  and  drawings  made.  Of  this  number  85  perfectly 
resemble  those  which  he  had  previously  observed  near  Berlin. 
Four  amongst  them,  however,  form  the  types  of  as  many  new 
genera,  which,  so  for  as  is  known,  are  peculiar  to  Siberia ; 
but  ail  the  others  are  referable  to  genera  already  character* 
ised.  Ehrenberg  was  shown  a  red  clot  of  blood  which  was 
found  in  a  marsh  of  the  steppes  Platowsky,  situated  between 
Bamaoul  and  Colyvan,  and  which,  he  says,  is  a  coagulated 
mass  of  red  Infusoria,  here  named  Trachelium  desertorum ; 
a  name,  we  may  remark,  which  cannot  be  allowed,  since 
Trachilium  is  preoccupied  in  botany.  He  had  observed 
a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon  of  water  tinted  red  near  the 
Red  Sea,  in  the  bay  Tor,  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  whence  perhaps 
its  name ;  but  the  colouring  substance  (called  Trichodesmium 
erythrae^um)  of  the  Red  Sea  resembles  an  ^Iga,  or  glutinous 
aouatic  filaments ;  whilst  the  colouring  matter  of  the  marsh  in 
SiDeria  is  derived  from  animalcules. 

Of  the  remaining  numbers  our  limits  permit  us  only  to  say, 
that  they  will  afford  many  observations  of  importance  to  the 
acieotific  naturalist,  and  contain  ample  proof  of  the  zeal  of 
the  naturalists  of  Russia. 

N. 
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By  John  V.Thompsoii,  Esq.  F.L.S.    Cork.    Not.  L  and  IL  I 

We  have,  on  former  oocasioiis,  made  some  mention  of 
work ;  but,  from  a  conviction  that  our  notices  were  too  \ 
to  give  a  proper  idea  of  its  interest  and  importance,  we  i^ 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it ;  and  wi 
not  hesitate  to  say  that,  of  all  the  periodicals  in  Bri 
zoology  at  present  pouring  from  the  press,  there  is  no 
which  more  deserves  the  support  of  the  scientific  natun 
The  memoirs  are  original,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  m 
misused  word,  and  relate  to  topics  of  considerable  intc 
even  in  a  popular  view:  the  objects  of  them  are  well  descril 
their  economy  traced  with  minute  accuracy,  and  the  desc 
tions  everywhere  illustrated  with  figures  etched  by  the  aul 
himself.  Fortunately,  too,  for  the  practical  naturalist,  tl 
plates  are  not  coloured  and  expensive ;  a  circumstance,  h 
ever,  which  may  operate  somewhat  in  limiting  their  cu 
lation ;  for  this  is  no  book  for  the  drawing-room  table,  i 
in  this  countn',  the  fitness  of  the  work  to  illustrate  i 
theatre  of  household  display  is  oflen  more  &vourabl< 
success  than  literary  merit. 

The  first  memoir  is  on  the  metamorphoses  of  the  Cm 
cea ;  in  which  it  is  proved,  or  attempted  to  be  proved,  \ 
the  greater  number  of  the  subjects  of  this  class  are  not  mei 
developed,  during  their  growth,  in  size  and  proportion, 
do,  indeed,  undergo  changes,  in  their  progress  to  matur 
as  complete  as  insects  are  known  to  do,  and  little  less  { 
prising.  That  the  discovery  of  this  law  in  their  histor 
peculiarly  our  author's  own,  no  one  at  all  conversant  with 
writings  of  previous  naturalists  will  question ;  and  that  i 
a  discovery  important  in  its  bearings  on  zoology,  both  i 
teniatic  and  physiological,  is  equally  undeniable.  It  is  for  th 
ver\'  reasons,  however,  that  the  proofs  of  the  fact  should 
multiplied ;  and,  to  secure  for  himself  its  undivided  merit,  1 
Tliompson  should  lose  no  time  in  lajnng  before  the  pul 
those  "  further  instances  "  of  its  proof,  with  which,  he  t 
us,  his  note-book  is  stored. 

Tlie  genus  2^ea  of  modem  systems  has,  in  its  large  e] 
anomalous  processes,  and  odd  and  disproportioned  figi 
something  like  indications  of  an  imperfect  being ;  and  it  r 
appears  that  it  is  really  so,  being  (according  to  Mr.  Tlior 
son)  the  larva  of  the  crab.  In  the  spring  of  1 822,  our  autl 
met  witli  the  Zo^  in  the  harbour  of  Cove ;  and,  in  the  1 
lowing  spring,  having  preserved  a  large  individual  for  exp^ 
ment,  **  it  died  in  the  act  of  changing  its  skin,  and  of  pass 
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into  a  new  form : ''  a  form  in  which  its  members  were 
changed  in  nmnber  as  well  as  in  proportion  and  figure ;  for 
they  bad  lost  the  structure  which  fitted  them  for  swimming 
in  die  bosom  of  the  sea,  and  had  assumed  that  of  the  crab, 
destined  to  creep  henceforth  on  its  bottom.  In  May,  1827, 
a  similar  experiment  was  made  with  similar  results ;  and,  soon 
afterwards,  the  zeal  of  this  excellent  naturalist  was  rewarded 
by  a  satisfactory  proof  of  his  discover}'',  he  having,  ofler  nu*' 
merous  firuidess  attempts,  succeeded  in  hatching  the  ova  of 
the  common  crab ;  and  witnessed  issuing  from  them  the  foetal 
yovam,  in  the  similitude  and  guise  of  Zo^a  Thiirus,  with  the 
addition  only  of  lateral  spines  to  the  corselet.  We  think  the 
inference  a  fidr  one  which  extends  a  similar  metamorphosis 
to  all  the  similar  Decapodous  Crustacea ;  which,  consequendy, 
in  their  first  and  tender  stage,  must  be  ^^  essentially  and  purely 
naiaiory  animals,  and,  no  doubt,  possessed  of  corresponding 
habits,  swimming  about  freely,  and  without  intermission,  in 
search  of  appropriate  food.  In  their  perfect  state,  the  greater 
number  can  no  longer  avail  themselves  of  the  power  of  swim- 
ming, but  are  furnished  with  pincers  and  feet  almost  solely 
adapted  to  crawling;  so  that  they  are  now  under  the  neces- 
sity of  confining  their  excursions  in  pursuit  of  prey  within 
more  narrow  limits.  This  curious  piece  of  economy  explains 
what  has  ever  appeared  paradoxical  to  naturalists,  viz.  the 
amiual  peregrinations  of  the  land  crabs  to  the  sea-side; 
whichy  dthough  acknowledged  to  be  true  by  several  compe- 
tent observers,  could  never  before  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for."  (p.  9.) 

The  opossum  shrimp  (Mysis  Latr.)  forms  the  subject  of 
die  next  memoir,  which  is  full  of  interest.  These  Crustilcea 
abound  in  the  arctic  seas,  where  they  afford  much  food  to 
the  whale ;  and  we  are  told  that  they  are  the  most  common  of 
their  class  on  our  own  coasts,  where,  in  estuaries  particularly, 
they  may  be  observed  forming  an  almost  continuous  band  or 
column  of  some  feet  in  breadth,  extending  along  either  mar- 
gin of  the  tide,  from  the  sea  up  to  where  the  water  becomes 
almost  fresh.  In  appearance  they  are  not  unlike  a  small 
but  the  Myses  have  four  rows  of  legs,  eight  in  cacli 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  each  leg  is  divided  to  its 
▼eiy  origin  into  two  parts  or  limbs,  the  inner  limb  being  con- 
structed for  precession  and  the  seizing  of  their  prey,  and  the 
oafer  one  for  swimming  and  the  giving  of  that  motion  to  the 
water  which  is  essential  to  the  respiratory  organs,  which  arc, 
as  it  were,  wrapped  around  the  base  of  this  limb,  and  fully 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ambient  fluid.  The  little  crea- 
tures swim  easily,  with  a  curved  back  and  drooping  tail; 
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Act  are  cjuntth  ijiik  \  ^gtajed  and  nfjt  dartiiig  vmwf  or 
dnicrndm^  tanfafOBast,  vfen  any  attempt  b  nuoe  toci|H 
tore  tbem ;  tber  are  omnmirofiSy  seizmg  and  eating  e^ery 
animal  <gih<yanop  whkh  the  cnrrait  or  the  tide  carries  along 
with  it,  and  ormtrnding  like  Tokores  fi^r  the  possession  oi 
the  lar^zer  ma-wrs,     \Vhen  coafined  together  in  a  vessel  of 
sea  vaxer,  ther  viU  eren  act  the  cannibal,  killing  and  deroiir- 
ing  ooe  another :  a  iact  in  their  history  to  which  the  writer 
oi  this  notice  has  been  a  witness.     As  they  generally  swim 
near  the  surface,  they  there  enact  the  part  (x  nature's  sea* 
Tengers,  and  remoTe  thence  all  extraneous  matters  fitted  to 
their  digestion ;  while  their  allies,  the  true  shrimps,  are  per- 
forming a  similar  office  at  the  bottom,  or  in  the  sand. 

The  most  singular  part  of  the  economy  of  the  Miosis,  how- 
ever, is  its  mode  of  generation.     The  female  is  provided  with 
a  pouch  placed  beneath  and  just  behind  the  thorax,  and  co- 
Tered  by  valves  of  curious  workmanship  to  shut  and  open. 
Into  this  pouch  the  ^|;gs  are  received  when  excluded  firom 
the  ovarium  ;  where,  enveloped  in  a  mucous  or  glairy  secre- 
tion, they  are  hatched  and  gradually  matured,  without  any 
^dsible  attachment  to  their  parent.    The  developement  of  the 
embryo  appears  to  be  quick,  for  each  female  has  several 
broods  in  the  season;  and   the  evolution   of  the  foetus  b 
*^  s'lmyAy  a  gradual  deveIo})ement  of  parts :  ^  a  proof  that  all 
Crustacea  do  not  undergo  a  metamorphosis ;  and  a  &ct  worth 
remembrance,  were  it  onlv  as  a  caution  to  the  naturalist 
when  he  feels  disposed  to  carry  his  generalisations  beyond 
actual  observation.     The  period  of  gestation  being  elapsed, 
the  parent  spreads  open  the  valves  of  its  pouch,  *^  when  the 
whole  brood  emerge  at  once  into  the  ambient  element,  and, 
in  most  of  the  species,  continue  associated  with  the  community 
from  which  they  sprang.      This  curious  and  extraordinary 
[)iece  of  economy  can  hartlly  fail  to  be  regarded  by  the  phy- 
siologist as  ec|ually  interesting  with  that  of  the  opossums  and 
other  marsupial  quadru|K'(ls,  and  of  a  much  more  unaccount* 
able  nature ;  fur  in  these  last,  although  the  object  of  the 
Creator  is  not  obvious,  yet  we  can  understand  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  carried  into  efiect :  the  young  being  excluded  from 
the  uterus  when  they  have  scarcely  attained  a  fourth  part  of 
the  growth  of  the  embryos  of  other  animals,  naked,  help- 
less, and  blind,  they  are  receiveil  into  the  abdominal  pouch  of 
the  mother,  and,  by  some  wonderful  instinct,  or  by  the  mother's 
agency,  attached  each  to  one  of  the  teats  which  are  situated 
within  it ;  from  whence,  when  sufficiently  grown,  they  make 
cK*casional  sallies,  until  able  entirely  to  provide  for  themselves. 
In  the  o)K>ssum  shrimp,  on  the  contrary,  we  comprehend  the 
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olgect,  but  are  completely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  brought  about ;  for  these  animals  have  nothing 
analogous  to  teats,  the  embryos  have  no  visible  attachment  to 
the  mother,  appear  to  be  in  no  capacity  to  take  food,  nor  to 
CBitTj  on  the  respiratory  function.  It  is,  nevertheless,  pro- 
bable, that  the  secretion  in  which  they  are  immersed  consti- 
tutes the  source  of  their  nutrition,  whether  taken  in  by  suction 
or  by  absorption ;  yet,  if  we  admit  this,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  function  of  respiration,  thought  to  be  equally  neces- 
sary with  nutrition  to  the  continuance  of  life  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  foetus,  as  the  subgelatinous  secretion  appears  to 
exclude  the  direct  influence  of  the  ocean  upon  the  respiratory 
organ,  which,  moreover,  does  not  appear  to  be  developed 
until  the  moment  prior  to  tlieir  exclusion  from  tlic  pouch. 
Tliis  circumstance,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  suspicions 
of  some  physiologists  as  to  the  oxygenation  of  the  ibctal 
blood,  may  lead  to  such  further  observations  as  may  tend 
to  throw  some  new  light  upon  this  still  obscure  function  in 
the  fistus."  (p.  18,  19.)  The  author,  in  this  comparison, 
may  seem  to  have  forgot  that  the  opossum  is  a  viviparous 
animal,  while  his  shrimp  is  aoipai-ous.  But  this  is  an  error 
on  the  part  of  the  reader ;  for,  in  an  appendix  to  the  memoir 
contained  in  No.  ii.,  he  tells  us,  that,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  gradual  developement  of  the  embryo  of  the  shrimp,  it 
is  not  the  egg  of  which  he  speaks,  but  the  embryo  divested 
of  the  tunics  which  envelope  the  ovum  on  its  first  exclusion. 
In  tlie  other  Crustacea  with  a  pouch  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Mysis,  it  serves  merely  as  a  protection  to  the  eggs,  which 
hatch  all  at  once,  and  exclude  the  young  in  a  perfect  state, 
as  we  see  in  most  oviparous  animals. 

The  third  memoir  is  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  nature,  the  luminosity  of 
the  ocean ;  but  as  there  has  already  appeared  in  our  journal 
an  able  })aper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Baird,  we  will  confine 
ourselves  at  present  within  narrow  limits.  Tliere  are  five 
principal  varieties  of  luminosity  (we  adopt  our  author's  word, 
although  it  is  an  awkward  one) :  the  first  shows  itself  in  scat- 
tered sparkles  in  tlie  spray  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  foam  created 
by  the  way  of  the  ship,  when  the  water  is  slightly  agitated  by 
the  winds  or  currents;  the  second  is  a  flash  of  a  pale  light,  of 
momentary  duration,  but  often  intense  enough  to  illuminate 
the  water  to  an  extent  of  several  feet ;  the  third,  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  peculiar  to  gulfs,  bays,  and  shallows,  in  wanii 
climates,  is  a  diffused  pale  phosplioresccnce,  resembling  some- 
times a  sea  of  milk,  or  of  some  metal  in  a  state  of  igneous 
liquefaction;    the   fourth    presents    itself  to   the   astonished 
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voyager  under  the  appearance  of  thick  bars  of  metal  of  about 
half  a  foot  in  length,  ignited  to  whiteness,  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  some  rising  up  and  continuing  luminous 
as  long  as  they  remain  in  view,  while  others  decline  and  dis- 
appear ;  and  the  fifUi  variety  is  in  distinct  spots  on  the  sur- 
fiioe,  of  great  beauty  and  brilliancy.  The  light  of  the  first 
variety  is  more  brilliant  and  condensed  than  that  of  any  of  the 
(Others,  and  very  much  resembles,  every  way,  the  red  gold  and 
silver  rain  of  tl^  pyrotechnist.  It  and  the  third  kind  are  pro- 
duced by  myriads  of  various  minute  crustaceous  animals,  the 
smaller  Medusa  and  Molliisca,  and,  perhaps,  some  Annelides; 
the  second  appears  to  proceed  firom  the  gelatinous  Medusa  of 
a  large  size ;  the  Pyrosomae  (of  which  we  have  figured  a  spe- 
cies in  Vol.  III.  p.  534.)  are  the  cause  of  the  fourth  kind,  which 
may  oflen  be  witnessed  by  vessels  bound  to  India  or  the  east- 
ward of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  occurring  in  the  calm  lati- 
tudes near  to  the  line.  The  Sapphirina  indicator,  an  insect 
somewhat  resembling  in  appearance  thewoodlouse  (Oniscus), 
and  about  one  third  of  an  inch  in  length,  emits  the  last  variety 
enumerated,  which  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  seas  situated 
to  the  north  and  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  All 
these  heads  Mr.  Thompson  has  illustrated  with  a  detail  of 
very  interesting  facts,  drawn  firom  the  writings  of  travellers 
ana  from  personal  observation ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  elabo- 
rate memoir  be  describes  some  previously  unknown  luminous 
animals  of  the  same  &mily  as  the  opossum  shrimp,  and  much 
like  it  in  general  appearance. 

We  conclude  this  imperfect  notice  of  these  Researches  by 
an  earnest  appeal  on  their  behalf  to  our  asoological  readers; 
for,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  indispensable  to  such  of  them  as 
are  practically  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  invertebrate  tribes. 
To  Mr.  Thompson  himself  we  would  say  a  word,  soliciting 
some  greater  attention  to  his  language ;  the  sense  of  which  is 
occasionally  obscured  by  slight  inaccuracies  in  grammar  (pro- 
ceeding from  inadvertency),  and  by  a  carelessness  in  punctu- 
ation which  is  inexcusable.  We  will,  moreover,  recommend 
it  to  him  to  consider,  whether  it  is  not  akin  to  quackery  for 
an  author  to  endeavour  to  arrest  attention  by  marks  of  won- 
der (! !),  and  by  continual  boasts  of  the  importance  of  his  ovm 
discoveries.  The  value  of  these  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
to  the  sense  and  judgment  of  his  readers. 

N. 
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Akt.  hi.  Notice  tur  le  Tettig6psisy  nouveau  genre  (TOrthoptlres 
de  la  Ruisie.  Par  G.  Fischer  de  Waldheim.  ^foscow,  18S0. 
4to.    One  Plate. 

This  notice  i^pears  to  have  been  read  to  the  Imperial  So- 
ciety of  Naturalists  in  Moscow,  at  its  sitting  immediately  fol- 
lowuiff  the  election  of  its  new  president,  Prmce  Galitzin ;  and 
is  published  principally,  perhaps,  as  a  specimen  of  a  large 
work  on  the  orthopterous  insects  of  Russia,  preparing  by 
IL  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  the  learned  director  of  that  Society. 
Tlie  memoir  contains  the  announcement  of  a  new  genus 
(Tettie6psis)  belonging  to  the  family  of  locusts,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  are  given  in  detail,  and  four  species  described. 


Of  these,  one,  brought  from  the  steppes  near  Sarpa,  is  con- 
ridered  new  and  rare.  The  annexed  outline,  reduced  one 
half  from  the  original  fimirc,  will  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  insect  to  our  readers.  (^.  50.) 

N. 


Abt.  IV.    lUusirations  of  Zoology.     By  James  Wilson,  F.R.S.E. 

Nos.  Vfll.  and  IX.    Large  4to. 

These  numbers  complete  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
which,  in  our  estimation,  is  too  splendid  and  costly  to  have 
much,  we  had  almost  said  anvy  influence  in  forwarding  the 
study  of  natural  history.  Mr.  Wilson  writes  so  well  and 
agreeably,  that  it  is  to  be  wished  he  would  undertake  to  com- 
pose a  book  of  size  and  price  moderate  enough  to  permit  of 
Its  circulation  among  those  lovers  of  nature  who  (happily  cir- 
cumstanced) have  to  labour  for  their  luxuries,  and  have  no 
notion  to  barter  their  moderate  gains  merely  for  fine  paper 
and  print,  and  pretty  engravings.  The  approbation  of  the 
dass  of  readers  alluded  to  is,  perhaps,  as  gratifying  as  the 
ptmiaes  of  tlie  saloon. 

No.  viii.  commences  with  a  spirited  and  excellent  figure 
of  the  grey  American  wolf,  the  finest  plate,  with  one  onlv  ex- 
eepdoDf  in  the  whole  collection ;  and  it  is  explained  by  eleven 
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larj^  V^g^  ciletter-presSf,  wricbesk  in  Mr.  WOsod's  best  moa- 
ner* Tms  TarietT  c^  wolf  b  Terr  comcnoo  m  the  Americu] 
ODtineot  north  of'  Canada,  and  is  kmnd  as  £0-  northwards  as 
man  has  been  able  to  peoecnte;  Tarring  Mmewhit  m  size^ 
according  to  the  latitnde  of  its  localitks.  The  two  following 
plates  are  devoted  to  the  male  smd  female  of  Richardaoa's 
grofise  ( Tetrao  Richardson//},  ducorered  br  Mr.  David  Dou- 
glas among  the  moontainoos  districts  of  the  rfrer  Columbia, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Rockj  ^loontains,  in  North  America. 
The  scarlet  ibis,  in  the  phnnage  of  the  first  jear,  forms  the 
sabject  of  the  other  plate. 

The  two  first  plates  in  No.  ix.  are  reaDj  oat  of  place  in  a 
work  like  this,  destined  for  the  drawii^'-room,  and  into  which 
ladies  may  be  presumed  to  look  without  danger.  They  are 
pictures  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet  of  the  great  orang  oatang 
of  Sumatra ;  faithful  to  nature  we  are  assured  and  do  belxere, 
and  abominably  ugly.  The  great  auk  (^ca  impennis)  forms 
a  good  subject  for  plate  55.  lliis  large  and  rare  water-bird 
is  found  along  the  shores  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  ;  it  occurs 
occasionally  among  the  Feroes,  and  has  been  once  or  twice 
observed  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  Two  instances  are  recorded 
of  its  being  driven  on  the  Britbh  coast.  Its  ^  true  sphere  of 
action  m  tlie  water,  through  which  it  swims  and  dires  with 
extraordinary  power  and  rapidity ;  and  where  its  short  wings, 
<mtirely  useless  for  the  purposes  of  flight,  become  efficient 
locomotive  organs  when  used  as  oars  or  fins  beneath  the  sur- 
face. Its  powers  of  swimming  and  diving  exceed,  indeed, 
those  of  almost  any  other  species  of  the  feathered  tribe.  It 
has  t>cen  seen  cresting  the  waves  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
m(jni  fiTflrfiil  storms,  or  shooting  through  the  raging  surf  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  arrow."  ITie  last  plate  in  the  number  we 
do  not  like  :  it  presents  a  very  large  cone,  which  is  described 
for  the  first  time,  and  named  Conus  NicoUiV. 

N. 


Art.  V.    Literary  Notices. 

Tun  Utility  of  the  Knowledge  of  Kature  contidered  ;  with  reference  to  the 
Intrddiiciifm  of  Initniction  in  the  Physical  Sciences  into  theseno^  Edu- 
cation of  Youth ;  comprisini^,  with  many  Additions,  the  Details  of  a  Public 
Lecture  on  that  Hutncct,  dehvercd  at  Hazelwood  School,  near  Birmingham, 
on  the  «Oth  of  October,  1830.  By  E.  W.  Brayley,  Jun.  A.L.8.,  Lecturer 
on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  History,  and  Teacher  of  the  Physical 
Hcioncofi  in  Hazelwood  School.     This  excellent  pamphlet  is  just  published. 

A  Grammar  of  Natural  Hiitory,  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons,  is  in 
^"efHinidon,  luidwill  appear,  illustrated  with  numerous  cuts,  in  the  course 
Ha  fl<*i4gon. 
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PART  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  L   Natural  History  in  Foreign  Countries. 

ITALY. 

Weather  at  Pita,  —  Last  year  I  sent  you  a  summary  of  my  memoranda 
on  the  weather  at  Florence  for  the  winter  of  1829-30;  and,  having  kept 
a  nmilar  rough  and  imperfect  register  at  Pisa  for  the  winter  just  passed,  I 
baye  transcribed  its  results,  which  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
compare  with  their  English  meteorological  journals,  adding,  as  before,  a 
few  observations  luider  different  heads.  My  departure  for  Rome  and 
Naples  in  a  few  days  prevents  my  remarks  extending  farther  than  the 
month  of  February ;  but,  as  the  winter  might  be  considered  ended  on  the 
lit  of  that  month,  this  incompleteness  is  of  less  moment. 
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Frost,  With  the  exception  of  occasional  hoar  frosts,  especially  from 
the  18th  to  the  15th  of  January,  the  only  period  of  frost  was  for  six  days, 
from  the  27th  of  January  to  the  1st  of  February,  when  the  ice  on  ditches 
vaf  )  in.  thick.  This  short  frost  did  no  injury  to  the  great  numbers  of 
improtected  orange  and  lemon  trees  trained  against  the  walls  ofJB;ardens  at 
Pka,  and  laden  with  fruit.  No  snow  fell  the  whole  winter.  The  higher 
flQce  of  the  Apennines  acquired  its  cap  al)out  the  1st  of  November. 
^&m.  Vast  quantities  of^rain,  so  as  to  keep  the  Amo  almost  constantly 
lull  to  the  level  of  its  banks,  fell  during  the  month  of  December ;  in  whicn 
there  were  twenty  rainy  days,  and  only  four  of  bright  sunshine.  Durine 
the  prevalence  of  rainy  weather,  and  indeed  at  other  times,  the  air  is  much 
more  mobt  at  Pisa  than  at  Florence,  judging  from  the  far  more  copious 
condemation  after  cool  nights  on  the  mtcrior  of  windows,  which  is  often  as 
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considerable  as  in  England,  and  the  much  greater  difficulty  of  preserving 
grapes,  &c.,  from  becoming  mouldy.  Though  the  atmosphere  was,  of  course, 
thick  and  hazy  during  the  rain,  yet  there  has  been  nothing  that  could  be 
strictly  called  fog  the  whole  winter. 

Progress  of  Vegetation^  S^c,  1/yacinthui  racemdsus  in  flower,  Jan.  18 ; 
CVocus  v^mus  var.?  Janu^*  20.;  Ficaria  ranunculoides,  January  26.; 
Violets,  February  5. ;  CXxalis  comiculata,  February  12. ;  Verbmca  Cymba- 
laria  and  i^umkria  officinalis,  February  15. ;  almond  trees  in  blossom, 
February  10. ;  box,  Feburary  24. ;  blackthorn,  February  28. ;  leaves  of 
hawthorn  one  fourth  expanded,  February  27.;  horse-beans  (of  which  a 
considerable  extent  is  cultivated  on  the  farms  near  Pisa),  sown  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  3  to  4  in.  high,  February  10.;  flax,  8  in.  high,  Feb.  15. 
Vine-pruning  mostly  finished  by  the  middle  of  February.  Tms  is  not,  as 
in  France  and  Germany,  a  simple  afiair,  as  of  trinuning  so  many  currant 
bushes*  but  requires  no  small  share  both  of  skill  and  judgment  to  separate 
fi*om  the  thick  entanglement  of  the  scores  of  last  year's  shoots  the  eight 
or  ten  which  alone  are  to  be  suffered  to  remain  for  the  next,  as  well  as  to 
decide  which  of  the  branches  of  the  pollard  willows  and  poplars  that  sup- 
port the  vines,  and  to  which  their  shoots  are  tied,  so  as  to  form  festoons 
nrom  one  to  the  other,  arc  to  be  cut  out,  and  which  left,  in  order  to  insure 
the  required  support  without  too  much  shade.  The  due  pruning  of  one 
tree,  and  of  the  two  or  three  vines  attached  to  it,  often  requires  the  labour 
of  a  man  for  half  a  day. 

Vanessa  Atal&nUx  on  the  wing,  January  12.;  Plerii  rh&mni,  and  other 
common  butter^ies,  February  12.;  Macrogl6ssa  stellatarum  very  frequent 
towards  the  end  of  the  month ;  Bibio  hortulanus  in  great  numbers,  Feb.  4. ; 
ants  and  various  coleopterous  insects  nmning  on  the  footpaths,  and  Afmi- 
dius  dfspar  on  the  wing  on  fine  mild  days  the  whole  wmter ;  lizards,  of 
which  not  a  single  one  visible  in  December  or  January,  b^gan  to  ^pear 
occasionally  early  in  February,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  swarmed 
on  every  sunny  wall. 

General  Remarks,  The  Pisans  have  a  saying,  **  If  the  weather  be  open 
on  the  2d  of  February  (the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgm), 
the  winter  is  over ;  if  severe,  it  is  only  beginning.*'  I  know  not  how  far 
this  proverb  may  (with  some  latitude  as  to  time),  like  that  in  England  re- 
lative to  St.  Swithin's  day,  and  other  popular  meteorological  sayings,  have 
some  foundation  in  fact  and  long-continued  observation.  A  Pisan,  how- 
ever, miffht  have  appealed  to  the  present  winter  in  proof  of  its  accuracy; 
for  die  slight  and  only  frost,  after  lasting  six  days,  broke  up  on  February  1., 
and  after  that  time,  for  a  fortnight,  the  weather  would  in  England  have 
been  called  that  of  May  rather  than  of  February ;  the  thermometer,  at 
8  A.M.,  being  generally  from  45"  to  50**;  often  60^  at  2  p.m.  in  the  shade, 
and  84^  in  the  full  sun.  The  latter  half  of  the  month,  however,  was  a 
good  deal  cooler ;  the  wind  being  generally  fi'om  the  north,  and  hieh.  The 
weather  of  Pisa  is  influenced  by  the  quarters  fi*om  which  the  wind  blow8» 
much  as  in  England :  a  south  and  south-west  wind  bring  a  damp,  cloudy, 
and  mild  atmosphere,  and  often  rain;  and  a  north  or  east  wind  usually  a 
clear  sky  and  cool  temperature.  The  south  wind,  though  disliked  by  the 
Pisans,  who  transfer  their  old  summer  associations  of  the  oppressiveness 
of  the  sdrocco  even  to  winter,  is  not  disagreeable  at  that  season  to  the 
feelings  of  such  English  invalids  as  chiefly  require  mildness  of  temperature; 
but  the  most  delightfiil  winter  weather  at  Pisa  is,  doubtless,  when  a  bright 
sun  is  tempered  by  the  tramontana,  or  north  wind,  blowing  in  a  very 
moderate  degree,  if  it  blow  strongly,  it  is  sometimes  almost  as  cutting  as 
an  English  March  wind.    lam,  &c. —  W,  Spence,    Piia,  iKforcA  4. 183  U 
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Art.  II.    Naiural  Hisiory  in  the  English  Counties. 

As  Eniomological  Tour  m  WiUshhre^  HantpsMre,  OxfordMrCy  Sfc,  —  On 
the  10th  of  February  last,  one  of  the  most  del^htful  summer-like  days 
that  perhaps  erer  occurred  at  this  early  period  of  the  year,  it  was  my  lot 
to  travel  mm  Salisbury  to  Southampton,  by  way  of  Ringwood,  Christ- 
church,  and  Lymington.  To  one  fond  of  entomology,  you  can  scarcely 
conceive  a  greater  treat.  I  was  passing  through  the  beEui-quarters  of  the 
btect  world.  1  had  from  the  top  of  the  coach  captured  several  species  of 
Coiedptera  (principally  Staplu'linidfle),  also  Micr6peplus  porcatus,  and  a 
spedea  of  Crypt^phagus.  ]3efore  we  reached  the  New  Forest,  very  much 
to  my  astonishment,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  brimstone  butterfly 
(Gon^eryx  rh&mni)  apparently  strong  on  the  wing,  enjoying  itself  in  the 
son. 

Two  days  afterwards  (February  12.)  I  was  at  Oxford,  and  took  about 
thirty  species  of  Cole6ptera.  The  Thames  had  flooded  the  adjoining 
grounds^  and  some  posts  surrounded  by  the  water  were  literally  covered 
with  insects.  Amongst  these  Staphylinidae  were  most  prevcdent,  and 
eipecially  the  genus  St^us,  of  wnich  there  were  many  hundreds.  In 
company  with  uiese,  I  took  Dyschirius  gibbus,  Poe'cilus  cupreus,  Chryso- 
mela  staphylse^a  and  margineUa,  Hcl6des  phell&ndrli,  H&ltica  ndmorum 
and  flexudsa,  Scydmae^us  thoracicus,  and  two  or  three  species  of 
E'l^idae,  Clirculi6nidfle,  &c.  &c.  I  mention  these  not  as  rarities  in  general, 
but  as  rarities  in  the  month  of  February. 

At  this  time  the  gossamer  spiders  were  floating  through  the  air  in 
myriads ;  the  water  was  destroying  thousands  which  had  fallen  on  its  sur- 
fiice,  and  every  thing  around  was  covered  with  their  webs.  I  observed 
sercaral  beetles  which  had  just  before  escaped  a  watery  grave  now  become 
the  captives  of  this  minute  animal :  it  had  passed  so  frequently  over  the 
ruls  on  which  they  had  taken  refuge  as  to  form  a  very  closely  meshed  net, 
from  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  escape ;  indeed,  so  thickly  was  it 
woven,  that  I  could  with  difficulty  distinguish  the  prisoners  underneath.  — 
WWiam  C.  HewiUon,    London,  March  8.  1H31. 

ImecU  captured  by  J,  CDale,  Esq,,  in  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire, 
CormwaU,  ic,,in  18^ am/  1830.  —  1829.  June  9th.  The  New  Forest.  Co- 
Ie6ptera:  ^pr6itis  nitidula,  Orsod&chna  humcralis.  Ncuroptcra :  Cordulia 
c^iiea,  Raphldia  ophiopsis.  Lepidoptera :  Anth6phila  punctosa,  Ge6metra 
punctikria.  Diptera:  Mil^ia  speci6sa  and  n.  s.,  Mlcrodon  apif6rmis. 
mkVtB,  Pftnx^  —  10th,  1 1th,  and  12th.  New  Forest.  Cole6ptera :  Lep- 
tura  nigra,  prseijsta,  scxgutt^ta,  and  abdominulis,  Flatcr  fugax  and  san- 
guineus. Diptera:  saw  Stratlomys  strigata.  —  Hth.  Christchurch ;  nishes 
on  nndhills.  Lepidoptera :  Cr&nibus  marisci  Curtis,  Fumea  nf tida,  Cr&mbus 
ftrfstia,  b4rba,  and  pygniac^a,  Lycse^na  A'rgui,  Pter6nhorus  trid&ctylus, 
Ge6metra  mliiita,  and  Pyrausta  anguliilis  and  porphyriolis. — 17th.  Isle  of 
Portland,  Dorsetshire.  Coleoptera :  Mas6reus  luxatus,  Harpalus  vemil- 
lis^&c. 

1830.  April  8th.  New  Forest,  Hampshire.  C-ole6ptera :  Elater  san- 
guineus in  plenty,  and  in  larvu  and  pupa,  on  rotten  oak  stumps :  B^rrhus 
dorsalis.  Uymenoptera:  Dulcrusr,  abdomen  partly  orange:  Halictus 
^futtatuB  ?,  styloped.  —  15th.  New  Forest.  Neuruptera :  Hcmerdbius 
B.  a.  ? —  17th.  Cole6ptera  (Curculio) :  Platyrhhms  latirostris,  under 
iiark  of  beech.    Lepidoptera :  Cle6ra  cinctoria  ^,  on  l>ody  of  an  oak  tree. 

llgy  6th*  New  Forest.  Coleoptera:  Thymalus  linibatus,  in  a  boletus. 
LefNdoptera :  Cle6ra  cinctaria  ^,  on  IxmIv  of  an  oak  tree.  Diptera :  CVilex 
concinnus  9  ?,  Milesia  sfMicioKa. — 7tn.  Neur6ptera:  Ilemerobius  ?, 
duk,  on  alder.  Lepidoptera :  Plat^pteryx  unguicula,  flying  like  B,  antiqua. 
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—  8th.  Coleoptera :  larva  of  Tlllus  ^mbulans,  in  rotten  oak,  bred  on  the 
1 1th;  Leptura  pr2e6sta.  — 12th.  Gianville's  Wootton,  Dorsetshire.  Cole6p- 
tera :  CEdtoera  podaffrari».  —  15th.  Lepid6ptera  (Geom.)  insiilata.  Dip- 
tera :  Criorhina  floccosa,  ^  and  $ .  —  20th.  jLepid6ptera :  bred  (Ndctim) 
verUisci,  two  years  in  pupa.    Diptera :  Hilara  dlipes  g, 

June  2d.  Glanville's  Wootton.  Cole6ptera :  Tel^phorus  fuscus.  —  lltfa. 
Cole6ptera :  Malthinus  breYic611is.  Hymen6ptera :  Cephus  pusfllus  ?, 
on  oak.  Lq>id6ptera :  (Tinea)  hesperideila.  Diptera:  Cecidom^ 
tritici.  Strepslptera :  Sty  lops?  orn.g.?  Walken'?:  I  cannot  find  any 
bee  about  likely  to  produce  a  Stylops  now ;  it  might  come  from  some 
Fespa,  and  then  would  probably  be  a  li^nos  ?.  JB^mpis  p^nnipes,  a  Semblis 
with  very  smooth  wings.  Cephus  minutus  ?.  — 12th.  Fumea  plumistrea  ?, 
bred ;  larva  found  in  a  case  on  an  oak  in  the  New  Forest.  —  18th.  Ox;^cera 
analis,  terminata,  form6sa,  and  trilineata,  in  Mullet's  Copse;  the  first 
three,  I  believe,  are  new  to  Britain. —  19th.  Rhaphium  ?  ^  and  ?. 
Phycita  bistriga,  Pedicia  rivosa,  Pan6rpagerra&nica,  Lycae^na  Cymo«,only 
three  and  bad,  and  one  Fdar.  —  30th.  I^ear  Weymouth.  Tetan6cera  mar- 
ginata,  Cr&mbus  bdrbus,  ForHcula  borealis,  in  plenty  under  stones.  Isthmus 
of  Portland.    H&rpalus  stfgius,  Cryptocephalus  pusillus.  Sec. 

July  2d.    (A  flower)  Serkpieu  paldstris,  at  Charmouth.  —  3d.    Cicin- 
dela  germdnica,  in  plenty  in  wet  situations  on  the  Liasa  Sea.  —  5th.   Pa- 
chy^ster  Le^chii,  Tephritis  c4rdui,  Ortalis  crassipennis,  and  Alcis  con- 
versariaand  (Geom.^  ambadata,  by  Mr.  Morris.  —  7th.    At  Teignmouth 
(  Captain  Blomer  had  larvse  of  Thfeclfl  betulse >.   Pterdphorus  lunsd4ctylus, 
in  tolerable  plumage. — 8th.    Scopula  asinalis  ^  and  $.  —  9th.    Larvae 
of  ^JVoctua)  Achatea  sprcta.   9  Alois  (fine)  conversaria,  Andrena  hsemor- 
rhoidalis.  —  10th.   Bradley  Woods,  near  Newton  Bushell.     E'later  4- 
pustulatus  and  vars.  ?    Geom.      ^  var.   B.  piniarius.      G.  procellata. 
Bombyiius.  —  12th.    (A  flower)  Cistus  perfblius,  near  Torquay.    Sc6pula 
longiped^lis,  figured  by  Curtis  (BritUh  Entomology) ;  Phytometra  lusoria, 
PhSsphuga  subrotundata,  Ophonus  azi^reus,  T^banus  histicus  or  alpinus  ?, 
(Curtis's  British  Entomology) ;   a  rare  Hel6philus  ?  —  14th.       On   the 
Dart  near  Ashburton.     Chmi&rra  marginata ;  A'therix  maculata,  which  I 
took  from  a  Okbro ;  saw  Perla  gr4n£s  ?  on  some  fern,  and  crossed  the 
river.    (A  flower)  Campanula  Aederacea.    (A  bird)  Mr.  Hale  shot  two 
young  Liknii?  —  15th.     At  Islington,  and  High  Tor  Rocks,  borders 
of  Dartmoor.     Leptura  8-maculata,  and  Chrysomela  vkrians  only. — 
20th.     Near  Bideford.      Medeterus?    (J  and  ?.;   Ac&nthia,   n.  s.?; 
S^hus  omatus,  Andrena  rosas?,  and  a  rare  bee?.  —  21st.     At  Sand- 
hills,  near  Appledore.     (A  rare  rush)    Hemerobius  n.  s.  ? ;   Chrys6pa 
vindia,  pupae  of  Pulex  ^Ipae,  Perildmpus  ?,  and  Ph^cis  marisci  of  Curtis; 
CoUetes  succlncta  (Pharalias  euphorbietp). —  24th.     Near  Barnstable. 
Two    or   three   species  of  NemOtelus.  —  26th.     Branston  Burrows, 
il'nthrax  fl^va ;  Pter6phorus  n.  s.  ?  not  in  Haw.  Lep.  Brit.    Mr.  Cocks 
took  there  Cordulia  compressa.  —  27th.    At  Ufiticombe.    T6rtrix  infici- 
liana,  or  n.  s.  ?,  and  saw  T^nea  barbateUa  ?.  —  28th.    At  and  near  Val- 
ley of  Rocks.   Sc6pula  asinalis  and  flammealis,  Eudorea  mur^a,  (Geom.) 
incan^ta,  Crdmbus  pineti,  and  Omithomj^ia  vfridis.  —  29th.    Colymbetes 
subnebulosus ?,  under  dry  stones   near  the   sea,  no  firesh  water  near; 
Colletes  succincta,  in  places  near  the  sea  on  ragwort.  —  30th.  ^  Charisa 
obscurkria  ?,  on  a  wall  on  Mendip  Hills,  no  heatn  near ;  Mescal  pyr&stri, 
from  Appledore ;  Phycita  dil^ta.  —  31st.    Notonecta  maculata,  in  a  pond 
without  weeds  at  Cheddar  Cliffs;  Phycita  nebulosa,  Lycae^na  Aigiolu#, 
Arg/nnii  Aglaia,  Hippdrchio  S6mele,  (Geom.)  bipunctkta,  Jfusca  pdn- 
dula[?]. 

August  2.  Larva  of  M.  stellat&rum,  Pyra{istra  cingulalis  and  ostrinalis  [?!, 
or  its  ally. —  10th.  T6rtrix  emarg^a  and  excavana,  &c.,  near  Glanville^ 
Wootton;  Gaieri^ca  vibiimi?,  pde  under  side.—  19th.  A  fine  TVula  in 
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Lewd  Plantation,  near  Dorchester ;  A^grion  rilkfipcs  and  sangufnea ! 
Acantbia  rare.  —  20th.  Stafibrd,  near  Dorchester.  PeltAstes  necatorius ; 
A'crida  Klrbti;  A'crida  &ptera,  which  has  a  transparent  ocellus,  although 
lately  asserted  to  the  contrary ;  but  it  is  not  seen  without  lifting  upthe  left 
dvtron.  (See  Curtis's  BrilUh  Entomology,  A'crida.) — 25tn.  Plumley 
Wood,  i^ombyx  c6ryli  I  and  also  the  larvae,  by  D.  Send,  £s(]. ;  Pontia 
(remarkably  small)  rapae,  by  one  or  two  persons  considered  distmct. 
^  September  1st.  Calepten'x  virgo  ! ! !  Corixa  affinis,  plentiful  in  Glan- 
Tille's  Wootton,  &c.  &c.  I  never  saw  Corixa  affinis  before,  and  I  have 
often  tried  our  pond. 

Lymexylon  navale  is  confirmed  as  a  British  insect,  also  taken  in  "Windsor 
Forest  by  Mr.  Griesbach.  1  once  had  a  specimen  of  ^ombvx  menthriisti, 
and  six  of  O^phion  vinuls,  hatched  from  the  puna;  of  JSomhyx  vlnulus, 
which  is  certamly  a  curious  fact.  I  had  of  Mr.  Latham  a  Penthophcra, 
somewhat  similar  to  nigricans,  but  with  a  thinner  Ixxly,  which  he  said  he 
took  himsdf ;  but,  as  he  had  it  not  in  his  own  cabinet,  I  think  he  may  lie 
nustaken.  The  Stj^lops  is  certainly  a  new  genus,  and  the  only  one  in 
the  order  I  took  this  year.  1  am,  &c.  —  J.  C.  Dale.  Glanviiie*s  Wootion, 
Sept,  19.  1830. 

Buckinghamshire. 

The  Kmgfither,  —  There  appearing  to  be  some  disagreement  between  tlie 
author  of  UmUhologia  and  otiicr  of  your  correspondents  as  to  the  rarity  of 
Ibe  kingfisher  (yllcedo  Tspida),  or  the  frequency  with  which  it  makes  its 
sppearance,  I  beg  to  state,  that  on  the  small  stream  which  takes  its  rise 
near  West  W}'coml>e,  and,  running  through  this  place  (Landwater  and 
Woodbum),  falls  into  the  river  Thames  near  the  latter  village,  the  king- 
fidier  is  almost  a  constant  visiter.  From  the  summer-house  at  the  end  of 
my  own  garden,  not  quite  150  yards  from  the  main  street  of  this  town,  the 
lord  has  been  frequently,  very  frequently,  seen  by  myself  flying  up  and 
down  the  river.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Lea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wheathampstead  in  Hertfordshire,  this  beautiful  bird  was  also  often  seen 
when  I  resided  in  that  vicinitv ;  and  a  stuffed  specimen,  shot  near  that 
place,  now  ornaments  my  hall.  I  remain,  Sir,  &c.  —  James  6\  Tatem* 
Wycombe,  Jan.  31.  1831. 

Cornwall. 

ne  Cornwall  IMcrary  and  Ph'dotophical Instituiion  was  established  in  the 
yew  1818,  for  the  diffusion  of  scientific  information  and  the  excitement  of 
utcrary  emulation  in  this  county;  which,  from  its  peculiar  character, 
dqienda  more  on  science  for  its  prosperity  than  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  greater  facilities  for  the  acquirement 
of  scientific  knowledge,  were  these  facilities  rendered  generally  availal)lc. 
Hie  antiquities  and  history  of  Cornwall  opened  also  a  wide  field  for 
Ctervy  research,  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  Institution  might  prove  a 
nucleus  around  which  the  literati  of  the  county  might  concentrate.  A 
Sodetv,  embracing  in  part  the  objects  of  this  Institution,  had  been  esta^ 
Uished  a  short  time  previously  under  very  flattering  ausi)iccs  ;  but,  its  field 
of  operation  being  restricted  to  gcologj^'  and  mineralogy,  there  appeared 
■mpie  space  for  another  Society  in  the  wide  scope  of  chemistry,  mechanics, 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  and  natural  history  in  its  various 
bnnchcs,  both  indigenous  and  exotic.  A  considerable  sum  was  raised  for 
the  purposes  thus  contemplated,  by  proprietary  subscriptions  of  10/.  lOx., 
nd  also  by  annual  subscriptions ;  and  with  this  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
sent museum  was  laid,  and  an  extensive  collection  of  chemical  and  philoso- 
phiod  apparatus  purchased ;  which  was,  for  several  years,  used  by  various 
gentlenfen  in  elucidating  different  branches  of  science  mid  literature  by 
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poMic  lectures  during  the  winter  months.  In  1821,  the  Society^  widi  a 
view  of  increasing  its  influence  with  the  oUgarchy,  took  the  title  oif  Royal ; 
but,  as  it  still  condnnes  poor,  the  title  does  not  seem  to  have  done  it  much 
good.  In  1828y  the  Society  purchased  and  fitted  up  two  spacious  and 
conyenient  rooms  as  a  museum.  A  theatre  for  lectures,  and  a  laboratory 
for  metallurgic  researches,  are  in  contemplation.  The  museum  contains 
specimens  of  nearly  all  the  birds  of  diat  part  of  the  country,  whether 
nadves  or  visitants ;  presented  by  Mr.  C.  Jackson,  chemist,  of  E^ist  Looe. 
A  collection  of  shdls  has  lately  received  large  additions  fix>m  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  bart.  The  mineralogical  collection  contains  numerous  valuable  and 
interesting  specimens.  The  collection  of  rock  specimens  is  so  arranged  as 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  outlines  of  geology ;  but  the  detail  belongs  to 
another  Society,  with  which  this  desires  always  to  cooperate  in  their  com- 
mon  object,  the  diffusion  of  science.  There  are  some  fossil  oiganic  re- 
mains, ancient  coins,  specimens  of  manufactures  of  foreign  and  uncivilised 
countries ;  Burn's  worics  in  74  vols.,  and  150  vols,  of  French  scientific 
journals,  presented  by  John  Foster,  Esq.,  of  London,  well  known  for  his 
liberality.  This  Institution  is  always  ready  to  exchange  duplicates  with 
any  sinular  Society,  or  with  individuals,  "nie  objects  and  laws  of  the  In- 
stitution areprinted  at  Truro,  and  the  secretaries  are  Mr.  W.  M.  Tweedy, 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Nankivell  there.  — J.  B.B.    TVuro,  Jan,  1831. 

Essex. 

An  Adder  and  its  Eggs,  —  In  the  beginnii^  of  the  month  of  August, 
1830,  I  resided  for  some  weeks  on  the  coast  of  Essex.  I  had  repeat- 
edly observed,  in  a  Utde  grove,  an  adder  coiled  up  among  some  brushwood 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  It  always  managed  to  elude  my  pursuit,  until 
one  day,  having  very  cautiously  approached  its  haunt,  I  succeeded  in 
placing  my  foot  on  its  tail.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  I  mistook  it  for 
a  snake,  or  I  should  not  have  hazarded  the  experiment :  fortunately,  how- 
ever, instead  of  turning  to  inflict  a  venomed  wound,  it  endeavoured  to 
regain  its  hole,  and  I  was  thus  allowed  time  to  seize  it  firmly  by  the  throat, 
and  to  hold  it,  until  my  brother,  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Had  cut  out  its 
poisoned  fanes,  and  had  separated  the  spinal  marrow  with  a  penknife.  On 
performing  the  former  operation,  a  few  drops  of  the  deadly  fluid  were 
enected  upon  his  hand.  Life  soon  appeared  to  be  extinct,  and  I  stretched 
the  creature  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  measure  it :  in  length  it  was  2  ft. 
5  in.,  and  its  bulk  was  very  extraordinary,  which  led  me  to  suppose  tha(  it 
was  a  female  about  to  bring  forth  a  noxious  progeny.  On  opemng  it  some 
hours  afterwards,  I  discovered  a  string  of  csgs,  fourteen  in  number,  in 
each  of  which  was  a  youns  adder,  perfocdy  formed,  and  enveloped  in  a 
glutinous  fluid.  These  UttJe  creatures,  althoujgh  thty  had  never  seen  the 
ueht,  were  lively,  and  I  thought  they  even  evinced  an  inclination  to  bit^ 
which  made  me  cautious  not  to  bring  my  fingers  into  contact  with  their 
mouths.  I  took  some  of  them  out  of  the  e^,  and  they  soon  died,  but 
those  which  were  laid  on  a  piece  of  paper,  with  their  envelope  unbroken, 
were  alive  and  active  many  hours  afterwards,  and  would  probably  have 
lived  a  long  time  had  they  been  left  undisturbed.  As  may  be  supposed, 
the  parent  animal  was  now  in  nearly  an  empty  state ;  but  on  examining  its 
heart,  I  perceived  that  it  was  still  stronsly  convulsed.  I  removed  it  with 
a  penknife,  and  laying  it  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  was  much  interested  in 
watching  its  motions.  It  contmued  to  beat,  with  Utde  abatement  of  fyne^ 
for  an  hour,  when  its  palpitations,  though  still  strong,  became  less  npidy 
and  ceased  in  half  an  nour  more,  apparendy  less  from  want  of  energy  in 
the  organ  than  because  it  had  begun  to  diy  and  adhere  to  the  paper.  I 
stuflra  the  parent,  and  preserved  the  young  ones  in  spirits ;  and  both  pre- 
pandons  now  form  part  of  my  litde  museum*-— iliiofk    Jan.  183L 
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NORPOLX. 

Ifo^bOt  a»d  NormA  Maieum. — The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  was  hcIdoQ 
tfw  88th  of  November,  1S30,  Thomas  Brightwell,  Esq^  m  the  chair.  The 
dnnnsn  congratnlBted  the  Meeting  on  the  increased  anil  increasing  interest 
Mncnllf  taken  m  KientiSc  purBuits,  and  especially  in  the  prosperity  of 
Vat  Society,  clcarlv  evinced  by  the  very  lar^  donations  of  specimens 
vliieh  had  been  made  in  the  past  year.  He  expressed,  at  the  same  time, 
\m  eanieat  hope  that  pecuniary  as  well  as  scientific  support  would  much 
more  lafg^J  he  aflbrd«i  to  it.  His  desire  was  to  sec  the  Society  not  only 
ftecd  from  debti,  but  possessed  of  sufficient  tiinds  to  enable  the  committee 
tt  lean  to  prcaerve  and  display  specimens  presented,  if  not  to  purchase 
oeeaiionallj  dediable  additions  to  their  collection.  The  report  of  the 
committw  noticed  a  number  of  donations  received,  and  gave  a  favourable 
■coountof  the  Sodety's  funds.  — 5.  W.     Norwich,  Jan.\^\. 


Art.  III.     Natural  Hutory  in  Scotland. 

BZMDStitier  rendetii  or  oceadoaal  Viiiteri  of  Renfreia  and  Ut  Ntighbour- 
ktodijrom  November  to  Februari/  I.  1831.  —  Our  situation  Is  low,  not 
■Hiy  feet  above  the  water  level  of  the  river  Clyde ;  the  surface  consists 
of  WmU  plantations,  cultivated  fields,  and  marshy  meadows.  The  names 
are  T.tnMm^  and  taiten  from  Montagu's  OniUiological  Dictionan/.     Those 


ntna  Pjrdli,  PirlTldge,  P^ri 
SIrtt,  fftui,  Homncl  <»T,  Houlal 
CSrvu.  Plci,  Mi>(tpi»,  Vy 
A\abdA  Iir#i»i>,  ^liull, 
•  ^nu  ftmlcWri,  SviMtooK. 

AulapllU,  Blivk.ciip,  Cnl-baoiL 

..  ..p^etaliMfriBi/r],  Chifflnch. 

Emtcilu(;itr)ii«lU,Yclliivhaniiner,VeUlr«k. 

J*  theae,  there  have  been  some  species  of  gidls  that  I  cannot  name, 

I  mtend,  at  some  future  time,  to  send  you  a  lint  of  our  summer  birds.  — 
X  r,  Z.     Near  Renfrew,  Feb.  16.  1831. 


Art.  IV.     Natural  History  in  Ireland. 

Bnax  at  and  tiear  Londonderry.  —  Sir,  As  I  perceive  from  your  intcrest- 
bg  Ki^annethat  you  do  not  despise  small  thincs,  1  send  you  the  followiu); 
KCOUDt  of  a  few  birds  which  I  observed  in  a  district  of  this  county,  Lon- 
donderry, twenty  miles  south  of  the  Giants'  Causeway.  The  figure  given  of 
flio  louel'  pettychaps,  in  a  late  Number,  is  very  like  it.  This  pleasing  little 
bU  aimea  here  about  the  IDth  of  April,  and  departs  in  September.  I 
fannd  a  neat  of  it  on  the  ground,  apparently  laid  on  its  side,  among  some 
^Bdl  hawthoni  twigs  that  had  been  cut  from  a  hcdire ;  it  was  mode  of  dry 
inM  ontsdc^  than  ntou,  and  then  feathers,  lomc  oFthem  those  of  poultry. 
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The  bird  is  a  great  singer,  and  flies  from  tree  to  tree  in  search  of  insects ; 
it  is  distributed  over  the  whole  country,  wherever  trees  or  bushes  arc  to 
be  found ;  the  young  are  of  a  brighter  yellow  than  the  old  birds ;  the  nests, 
I  thiiik,  are  always  on  the  ground ;  the  eggs  are  seven  or  eight,  or  perhaps 
more,  and  their  colour  is  white,  spotted  with  red.  The  whitethroat  sings 
jerking  up  in  the  air,  it  erects*  the  feathers  on  its  head,  swells  out  its  throat, 
and  makes  a  peculiar  noise  when  vou  approach  its  nest,  which  it  forms  of 
dry  stalks  of  grass  and  long  hairs,  m  a  low  bush.  I  have  found  the  bap  of 
spiders  in  its  nest.  No  others  of  this  interesting  group,  as  far  as  1  can 
judge,  pay  this  district  a  visit,  which,  I  assure  you,  I  consider  a  very 
great  loss.  The  cuckoo  is  very  common  in  this  district ;  I  have  seen  six 
or  seven  on  one  tree  at  a  time.  It  makes  a  variety  of  changes  in  its  note, 
sometimes  repeating  the  first  syllable  of  its  name  two  or  three  times,  and 
sometimes  making  a  curious  chatter,  like  the  blackbird,  but  much  louder 
and  stronger:  it  cries  sometimes  nearly  all  night  in  warm  weather,  and 
also  on  the  wing.  It  feeds  on  the  ground  at  times ;  lays  chiefly  in  the  tit- 
lark's nest,  which  bird  I  have  frequently  seen  feeding  its  large  foster-child, 
and  showing  much  anxiety  about  it.  The  young  cuckoo  wUl  sit,  if  undis- 
turbed, a  lon^.  time  on  the  same  stone  or  hed^e,  and  will  let  both  foster- 
parents  feed  It  frequently.  The  cuckoo  arrives  here  the  latter  end  of  April, 
and  departs  the  last  week  of  June ;  the  young  remain  sometimes  till  August. 
The  missel  thrush  sings  occasionally  before  Christmas,  and  afterwards  till 
July ;  its  song  resembles  that  of  the  throstle,  but  it  is  not,  I  think,  so  full 
or  sweet ;  it  builds  its  nest  often  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  and  sometimes  in 
the  small  branches  near  the  top,  it  is  very  bold  and  clamorous  in  defence 
of  its  eggs  and  young,  fighting  with  and  beating  ofl*  the  magpie  and  other 
enemies  valiantly.  It  will  even  fly  very  near  human  beings,  like  the  lap- 
wing, screaming  very  much,  and  appearing  greatly  distressed :  if  it  were 
auieter,  its  nest  would  not  be  so  easily  discovered.  In  this  respect  it  difiers 
from  the  sweet  sougthrush,  which  st^s  almost  unperceived  from  her  nest : 
I  have  seen  fifteen  of  these  birds  in  a  flock  in  autumn.  This  delightful 
songster  plasters  her  nest  inside  with  cow-dung.  The  blackbird  delights 
in  singing  in  warm  weather.  The  redwing  thrush  arrives  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  departs  about  the  same  time  in  April.  —  U»  N,  January, 
1831. 


Art.  V.     Monthly  Calendar  of  Nature  for  Scotland, 

Extracts  from  the  Meteorological  Roister,  kept  at  Annat  Gardens,  Perth- 
shire, North  lat.  56°  23*',  above  the  Level  ot  the  Sea  172  ft.,  and  Fifteen 
Miles  from  the  Coast ;  being  the  Mean  of  Daily  Observations  taken  at 
Ten  o'clock  Morning  and  Ten  o' Clock  Evening. 

Results  for  February. 


Month. 

Mean 
temper, 
ature. 

Dew 
Point 

Mean  of 
minim, 
temper- 
ature. 

Mean  of 
barometer. 

Depth  of 
nun  in 
inchea. 

Depth  «r 
eTapaf» 

February  10.  1831. 

—  20.    — 

—  28.    — 

38° 

42-5 

37 

36  8° 

37-7 

36-2 

31-8° 

37-5 

321 

2901 
29-35 
29- 

2-8 
•3 
-1 

•15 
•21 
•37 

Monthly  mean 

39-1° 

36-9° 

33-8° 

29-12 

3-2 

•73 

The  average  temperature  for  February  at  this  place  is  39*5°.    The  mean 
for  that  month  this  season  is  within  a  small  fraction  of  a  degree  of.  the 
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pvts 


meiD.   The  rain  and  melted  snow  in  the  rain  gauge  is  82  decimal 
than  the  average  depth  for  February. 

Results  for  March. 


H<p»th_ 

Metn 

teroprr- 

atiue 

I>ew 
point 

Mean  of 
minim, 
temper- 
ature. 

Mean  of 
barometer. 

Depth  of 
rain  in 
inches. 

Depth  of 
evapor- 
ation. 

March  10.  1831. 

—  20.   — 

—  31.    — 

43-5*» 

42-4 

43-9 

40- 

38-8 

40^ 

37-9 
37-3 
39-5 

28-82« 

28-8 

29-57 

1-8 
115 
•35 

•05 
•17 
•38 

■ 

^lonthly  mean 

43-2° 

39-3^ 

38-2° 

29-06 

3-3 

•6 

Hie  average  temperature  for  March  at  this  place  is  40*6°.  It  will  be 
leen  by  the  above  table  that  the  temperature  for  that  month,  this  season, 
CKOcedi  the  ordinary  mean  by  2*6° ;  and  the  fall  of  rain  exceeds  the 
ordinarv  deoth  for  the  month  by  1*95  in. 

The  first  day  of  February  was  the  coldest :  mean  temperature  of  that  day, 
31® ;  extreme  cold,  26° ;  wmd  boisterous  and  N.E.  The  warmest  day  in  that 
month  was  the  10th :  mean  temperature  of  that  day,  52*5° ;  extreme  heat, 
56®;  wind  west.  There  were  13  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell;  on 
1 1  days  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  on  7  cloudy,  and  on  10  days  there  was 
ptrtial  sunshine.  The  wind  blew  from  the  N.k.  on  3  days ;  from  the  N.W. 
on  6  days,  from  due  N.  on  5  days,  and  from  W.  and  S.W.  on  14  days. 

The  coldest  day  in  March  was  the  13th :  mean  temperature  of  that  day, 
37®;  extreme  cold,  34° ;  wind  S.W.  and  extremely  loud.  The  warmest 
day  in  that  month  22d :  mean  temperature  of  that  day,  48° ;  extreme  heat, 
51®;  wind  westerly.  The  wind  blew  from  easterly  points  on  7  days, 
from  the  N.  on  2  days,  and  from  westerly  points  on  22  days.  Rain  fell 
on  16  days,  17  days  were  cloudy,  3  were  brilliant,  and  1 1  partial  sunshine. 
There  was  a  violent  storm  of  loud  wind  and  drifting  snow  on  the  first  four 
days  in  February ;  and,  contrary  to  what  is  of^cn  observed,  this  storm  was 
almost  simultaneous  in  its  commencement  and  duration  all  over  the 
island.  An  elevated  temperature,  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  rapidly  dis- 
solved the  drifted  snow,  which  the  frost  prevented  from  penetrating  into 
the  soil,  and  of  2}  in,  of  water  which  fell  m  the  sha[)c  of  snow,  the  greater 

Srt  rushed  in  torrents  from  the  higher  grounds,  overflowing  levels,  or 
cfinff  its  way  to  the  ocean.  A  loud  fresh  westerly  wind  on  the  10th  and 
llth  thawed  the  earth's  frozen  surface,  and  nature  began  to  assume  the 
free  of  spring. 

A  strong  gale  of  wind  accompanied  with  rain  set  in  from  the  S.W.  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  of  March,  and  continued  about  48  hours.  The 
run  which  fell  during  this  storm  amounted  to  1  \  in.,  and  the  mean  tcm- 
nerature  during  the  |>eriod  of  its  duration  was  37°,  lowest  range  34^. 
Loud  winds,  though  of  much  less  velocity  than  that  on  the  12th  and  13th, 
occurred  on  the  17th  and  18th,  also  from  the  W.,  with  a  mean  ten4>er- 
ttnre  of  45**,  range  of  thermometer  between  51°  and  40°.  After  tlje 
winds  and  Mtorms  in  the  early  part  of  Februiu*y  were  over,  the  feathered 
tribes  soon  forgot  their  privations.  The  bat  was  seen  abroud  on  the 
ereningof  the  10th,  when  the  temperature  was  at  the  unusual  height  of 
59^.  The  winds  that  followed  prevented  larks  from  singing  till  the  12tli, 
which,  according  to  antiquatetl  notions,  prognosticated  that  we  should 
have  no  severe  8ubsc;c]uent  storm  in  the  spring  months,  of  which  the  early 
sinking  of  that  bird  is  supposed  ominous.  Woodpigeons  were  heard 
cooing,  and  partridges  sounding  their  love-notes  on  the  evening  of  the  IGth ; 
the  mavis  and  bladkbird  first  tuned  their  lays  on  the  18th.    It  may  be 


Uaipcraoire  it  below  42^.    The  brk  wflf 
A  taaperatnre  of  34^. 

In  eomer|Deiice  of  the  kmr  proCncted 
hcen  ttaCMMMiy  tfafDogfaoot  the  winter 
i^wrm  niiiper^ had  ks^kywcnioniieil  k 
licfc  of  Piimuji  wowdrofw  aid  the 
the  I^Schy  and  ipring  crocoflei  bcg^n  to 
pencore  of  the  Im  10  days  of  Fchnarj 
aipHi  teatJoiMfj.  The  aorora  borealb 
iBd  and  7th,  indicathre  of  the  mwettlrd  state  of 
pirevafled  till  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  crocns  was  m  iowcr  on 
4ch,  fire  daji  earlier  than  last  season.  The  mesereon  was  m  flow  far  the 
Nh.  Wheat  from  Tangier  sown  on  the  23d  iA  JmuarT,  i|nnar€d  d»fe 
f^fpond  on  the  10th,  a  period  of  47  dajs;  mean  teuyeiatureof  that  period 
^^^5^,  correaponding  exactly  with  priret  wheat  sown  OB  the  26th  of  laonarf 
hMt'jrear  (Vol.  IIL  p.  296.),  both  as  to  temperatnre  and  period  of  chiration 
imder  groond.  The  SaxifngsL  oppootiAlia  opened  its  ikywcrs  on  the  14th, 
exactly  on  the  same  day  as  last  year.  Garden  peas  sown  oo  the  2Ist  of 
Febnary  appeared  above  groond  on  the  22dof  March,  a  period  of  29  di^; 
mean  tempmture  c€  that  period,  41<'.  Apricots  were  in  fiiU  blow  on 
ioath  walls  on  the  22d;  the  Erythrdnmm  Dens  Canis,  and  AarcisaBS 
minor,  on  the  26th.  Goosebories  were  in  leaf  on  the  27tli ;  and  the  Pol- 
monikria  paniculka  was  then  in  flower.  The  progress  of  icgetation  at  this 
period.  It  will  be  perceived,  is  as  near  as  can  be  to  the  corre^KMicfing  period 
last  season.  The  only  observable  anomalies  are,  the  larch  trees  appear 
about  as  forward  in  leaf  as  on  the  8th  of  April  last  season,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  excessive  moisture  of  Uie  s<nl  throughoat  the  eviy 
part  of  Bfarch,  and  consequent  cold  produced  at  the  earth's  surfiKe  by 
evaporation,  affecting  the  progress  of  herbaceous  plants,  while  lofty  trees 
enjoyed  a  higher  temperature.  The  Draba  oizoides  in  the  same  situation 
as  last  year,  has  not  kept  pace  with  its  fellows ;  it  having  flowered  last 
year  on  the  16th  and  this  season  on  the  26th  of  March.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  this  anomaly.  —  A,  G,   April  2.  1831. 


Art.  VI.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Periodical  PubUcathru. —  Sir,  Accidentally  looking  over  a  very  well- 
written  article  on  Strutt's  S^lva  Britdnmca^  in  your  last  Volume  (p.  549.),  my 
eye  was  caucht  by  the  following  passage :  —  "  We  could  widi,  for  his  own 
sake,  that  w.Swainson  would  not  levy  so  exorbitant  a  tax  on  his  subscribers 
as  to  charge  them  half-a-crown  for  about  ei^t  pages  of  titlepage,  prefiioe^ 
indexes,"  &c.  Now  this,  abstractly,  is  a  just  animadversion;  bat,  with 
reference  to  the  work  itself,  it  is  a  very  partial  mode  of  reasoning,  and 
therefore  not  fair.    In  each  r^ular  number  of  the  Zoological  lUtutraHom 

!  which  amount  to  twelve  in  thuteen),  there  are  five  highly  finished  plates 
or  4#.  %d.  Now  let  the  writer  compare  this  price  with  that  of  three  other 
zoological  periodicals,  of  the  same  size,  and  executed  with  equal  care:  he 
will  find  that  in  one  of  these  there  are  six  plates  for  six  shillings ;  in  anotho*, 
four  plates  for  four  and  sixpence;  and  in  another,  where  the  letter-press  is 
more  copious,  two,  or  sometimes  one  plate,  for  three  and  sixpence.  Let 
me  ask  the  writer,  which  he  would  rather  have  done :  the  number  of  plates 
reduced  from  five  to  four,  so  as  to  brin^  the  work  upon  a  level  with  those 
Just  alluded  to;  or  would  he  rather  contmue  to  pay  this  "  exorbitant  tax  ^ 
of  half  a  crown  for  every  thirteenth  number  ?  It  is  surely  enough  that  there 
""^  ftUl  men  of  science  who  will  devote  their  time,  and  moreover  their  for- 
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Ume^  to  the  publication  of  illustrative  works,  without  being  condenined  in 
this  manner.  A.  Y.  R.  may  not  know  that  such  publications  are  always  a 
certain  loss  to  their  projectors :  the  booksellers  know  this  full  well,  and 
will  never  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  Your  correspondent  A.  Y.  R., 
snd  **  a  Purchaser  of  Periodicals,*'  whom  I  take  to  be  one  and  the  some, 
need  not,  however,  fear  this  **  exorbitant  tax  "  will  continue,  or  that  the 
idenca  of  the  country  will  be  much  burthened  with  illustrative  works. 
I  leave  the  Zoological  lUjutraHoju  out  of  the  question ;  they  are  only  pretty 
pictures,  fit  to  cop^  from,  and  sketchy  descriptions :  but  I  could  name  some 
others,  of  much  higher  pretensions,  which,  to  the  disgnice  of  patrons  of 
periodicals,  and  of  the  true  legitimate  science  of  the  country,  are  most 
unworthilv  neglected ;  thev  are,  in  &ct,  all  but  discontinued.  Why  is  this  ? 
Because  tne  grown-up  public  are  satisfied  with  infants'  food,  in  the  shape 
of  cheap  compilations,  crude  tnuislations,  wonders  of  the  insect  world,  &c. 
&C.,  witn  such  like  amusing  trifles,  fit  only  for  children.    Wliile  the 


of  Dr.  H.,  the  I—  Z—  of  G.  H.,  the  S.  C.  of  G.  8.,  and  half  a  dozen 
others,  which  would  reflect  honour  upon  any  age  or  country,  are  left  to 
hnsniish  and  decay.  If  such  a  mighty  passion  for  natural  history  has 
rcsSy  sprung  up  amon^  us,  why  do  not  the  different  public  subscription 
libnries,  provincial  institutions  and  societies,  and  wealtny  individuals,  pur- 
chase ana  uphold  such  books  V  Is  there  no  writer  in  your  Magazine  with 
the  abilities  and  the  courage  to  point  out  which  of  all  these  countless  peri- 
odicals deserve  encouragement,  and  which  do  not  ?  Let  A.  Y.  R.  take  up 
this  subject,  for  I  suspect  he  is  equal  to  it,  and  lie  will  confer  a  signal  benefit 
on  science.  Let  him  give  you  a  critical  list,  and  then  let  all  the  provincial 
societies  make  a  choice  of  some  one,  or  two,  or  more,  as  their  tunds  may 
permit,  and  send  their  orders  to  the  publishers.  We  shall  then  see  some  real 
patronage  of  science  excited,  and  for  the  highest  purpose,  the  increase  of 
mowlei^e.  But  so  long  as  this  merit  is  assiuned  by  societies  which  merely 
anrange  stuffed  skins  in  their  museums,  or  iinjiort  wild  beasts,  and  receive 
money  for  exhibiting  them  afterwards,  we  must  in  vain  look  for  any  real 
encounffiement  to  natural  history.     Yours,  &c.  —  W,  S,    Februnry^  1831. 

Ute  Natural  Produciioru  indigenous  to  Britain,  —  Sir,  The  subject  which 
your  learned  correspondent  T.  £.  L.  has  entered  ujion,  in  his  obser\'ations 
upon  the  **  Natural  Productions  indigenous  to  Britain,"  is  one  so  interesting 
to  every  native  of  this  country,  and  so  instructive  generally,  that  I  cannot 
let  his  paper  slip  through  my  hands  without  nudwing  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

In  every  meal  which  a  man  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society  usually  takes, 
there  is  one,  if  not  more,  of  its  ingredients  the  produce  of  a  foreign  country. 
His  breakfiist  and  evening  meal  are  supplied  either  by  China  or  Jamaica ; 
and  an  indispensable  part  of  his  dinner,  though  at  present  naturalised  to 
our  soO,  once  found  its  way,  in  some  "  rich  argosy,"  from  the  wilds  of 
America.  The  trees  which  compose  the  shady  coverts  and  bowers  of  our 
gvdens  are  principally  foreign ;  the  laurel,  and  those  gracefiil  varieties  of 
dmibs  which  adorn  our  pleasure  grounds,  have  all  derived  their  birth  in  dis- 
tant lands.  Bfany  ol'  our  larger  trees  are  aliens,  the  silver  poplar  of  Italy,  and 
the  lusty  poplar  of  Ohio,  the  ciiestnut,  and  many  others.  From  T.  K.  L.'s 
opinion  that  the  ubies  and  the  fagus  are  not  natives  of  Britain,  I  feel  mucli 
inclined  to  differ.  In  the  first  place,  1  conceive  that  abies  is  the  common 
pine,  and  fiigus  the  beech.  That  the  pine  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  the 
daily  discoveries  of  embedded  forests  of  that  wood  declare  to  us ;  and  our 
peat  bogs,  which  were  formed  centuries  probably  before  any  connection 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  had  with  strangers,  bear  testimony  to 
this  fact.  That  the  beech  is  indigenous  I  feel  less  confident ;  but  the  opi- 
nion of  Evelyn  *  bears  me  through  in  my  supposition  that  it  is.     Tfiere  i^  a 

•  Vide  Evelyirs  St/lca,  Hunter's  edit.,  vol.  i. 

Vol.  IV.— No.  19,  i 
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pa«ftaf;e  in  Cssar'R  Commentaries  *  which  would  seem  to  confute  nj  <ni* 
nioDH ;  but  I  muHt  aver  that  I  conceive  the  author  to  hare  been  either  nm- 
infonncd  or  little  ac(]uainted  with  the  interior  of  the  coantrr.  T.  E.  L^ 
your  correH{)ondent,  vindicating  this  opinion  of  Caesar's^  is  confident  that 
tlic  tree  mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  is  not  the  beech,  bat  a  species  of 
oak  ;  and  this  he  strengtncns  h\  adducing  passages  from  authors  of  anti- 
cjuity,  describing  the  fruit  of  the  fagus  as  an  article  of  food.  That  tJie  fruit 
of  tlic  oak  was  and  is  used  as  food,  I  know ;  and  also  that  the  finit  of  the 
b(*cch  was  not  only  formerly  used  as  food,  but  is  so  to  this  daj.  The  ker* 
ncls  of  the  beech-nut  are  to  this  day,  in  some  parts  of  France,  ground  and 
made  into  bread ;  and  from  the  same  nut  an  oil  is  extracted  useful  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  Deer  and  swine  have  pastured  upon  beech-nuts  finn 
the  earliest  ages.  I  should  therefore  rather  interpret  &gu8,  with  several 
learned  expositors,  the  beech  than  the  oak ;  since  the  argument  in  favour  of 
ifH  beint;  tne  oak,  from  its  fruit  being  mentioned  as  an  article  of  food,  I 
think  I  have  proved  to  be  futile.  But  granting  for  a  moment  that  fagus  is 
not  the  beech,  but  the  oak ;  if  we  allow  T.  £.  L.'s  ai^gument,  it  will  lead  m 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  oak  is  not  a  native  of  Britain ;  a  conclusion  which 
I  should  hope  all  your  readers  know  to  be  false.  T.  £.  L.'8  reasoning  it 
this  :  —  Caesar  was  correct  in  saving  that  the  fagus  was  not  found  in  Sri- 
tain  ;  but  CsesaPs  fa^s  is  the  oak,  and  not  the  beech  ;  therefore  the  oak 
was  not  found  in  Bntain.  In  describing  the  pearls  found  in  England  in  the 
time  of  Agricola,  T.  E.  L.  will  not  forget  the  fisheries  of  the  Conway  river, 
which,  if  my  memory  fails  not,  has  been  productive  of  pearls  fit>m  the 
earliest  times.     I  am,  &c.  —  co.    Jitznt/ar^,  1831. 

Hares  taking  the  Water,  —  Sir,  Your  correspondent  (p.  143.)  recommenda 
those  who  doubt  the  emigration  fancies  of  tne  hare  to  visit  the  island  of 
Havergate,  where  they  might  have  ocular  demonstration  of  such  aa 
extraordinary  fact.  Bemg  rather  sceptical  on  that  point,  I  proposed  taking 
a  journey  thither :  but  as  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
proprietor  of  the  island,  I  thought  a  little  conversation  with  him  upon  the 
subject  would  answer  my  purpose  quite  as  well.  That  gentleman  assures 
me  (to  the  best  of  his  belief)  that  every  hare  upon  Havergate  Island  was 
either  bom  there,  or  is  one  of  the  orimnal  stock  sent  there  by  himsdf  for 
the  purpose  of  colonising  the  island ;  he  trusting  to  the  formidable  aqueous 
bamcr  for  their  preservation.  Mr.  Edwards  is  an  old  sportsman,  and  is  of 
opinion  hares  will  never  voluntarily  take  to  the  water :  he  says  your  cor- 
respondent roust  have  very  much  misunderstood  him. 

Naturalists  have  recorded  an  instance  or  two  of  extraordinary  sagacity 
shown  by  hares  that  have  taken  to  the  water,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to 
evade  their  pursuers ;  but  that  they  will  swim  backwards  and  fbrwardB,  at 
it  were  for  amusement,  across  a  rapid  stream  of  200  yards  in  width,  is 
more,  I  suspect,  than  most  naturalists  will  give  credence  to.  *'  Not  ben^ 
a  fox-hunting  or  hare-coursing  parson,  I  know  but  little  about  game ; "  but 
it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  any  migratory  propensity  peculiar  to 
British  animals,  or  that  the  quadrupeds  of  England  bad  caught  the  mama 
for  crossing  salt  water  from  their  biped  superiors.  —  S.  V.  W,  Woodbrufget 
March,  1831. 

Missel  Thrush  singing  on  the  Win^,  —  Sir,  Your  correspondent,  who 
signs  himself  "  jS'cdlopax  rustlcola,"  m  p.  183.,  among  other  very  just  ob- 
servations relative  to  that  amusing  bird  the  missel  thrush,  remarks  that  ke 
has  once  in  his  life  observed  one  to  sing  whUst  in  the  act  of  flying  from  one  nde 
of  a  field  to  another  ;  **  but,'*  he  adds,  '*  it  is  a  solitary  mstance,  as  I  neither 
observed  it  before  nor  since,  and  had  they  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  I 
should  most  certainly  have  noticed  it.'*    I  am  inclined  so  far  to  agree  widi 

*  ''  Materia  eujutque  generis  prster  fagum  et  abietem.*' 
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jour  corre^xmdcDt,  that  this  must  be,  at  least,  a  rather  unusual  occur- 
rence, inaaniudi  as  I  never  recollect  to  have  obsor\'ed  it  previously  to  see- 
ing his  statement  in  your  Magazine ;  and  yet  I  have  not  been  inattentive 
to  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  bird.  I  can  now,  however,  bear  testimony 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  remark.  On  the  3d  of  March  I  was  an  eye  and  ear 
witness  to  the  fact  of  a  missel  thrush  singin*?, — and  singing  in  good 
ityiey— on  the  wing,  flying  over  the  Lanmias  Fields,  between  this  vil- 
lage and  Coventry.  And  it  is  a  singular  coincidence,  though  i>erhaps 
too  trifling  to  be  noticed,  that  this  occurred  the  very  next  morning  at\er  I 
hsd  read  the  remarks  of  your  corresi)ondent.  That  cuckoos  frequently 
aoK  on  the  wing  is  a  fact,  I  belie\'e,  well  known  to  naturalists. 

The  above  remarks  may  perhaps  be  deemed  too  unimimrtant  to  find  a 
place  in  your  pages ;  at  the  same  time  it  strikes  me,  that  the  remarks  of 
one  naturalist  in  corroboration  of  those  of  another,  relating  to  a  fact  which, 
it  appears,  had  almost  escaped  the  notice  of  an  out-of-doors  observer,  may 
not  be  entirely  without  interest  to  some  at  least  of  your  readers. 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  missel  thrush  conmienccd  its  ordinary  song  in 
thb  neighbourhood  on  the  24th  of  Noveuibcr,  1830.  Yours,  &c. — IV.  T, 
Itee,     Aiiesky  Rectory ^  March  8.  1831. 

J%e  Nuthatch  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Bedford, —  Sir,  The  very  handsome 

nner  in  which  Mr.  White  has  alluded  (i>.  184-.)  to  the  remarks  which  I 
took  the  liberty  of  making  in  a  former  IS  umber  (Vol.  III.  p.  4jO.)  on  his 
itatcmenti  rehoive  to  the  song  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  departure  of  the 
swifts,  induces  mc  to  put  another  question  to  that  intelligent  nutunilist ; 
sad  I  now  feel  confident  I  may  do  so  without  ruiming  the  risk  of  giviii;; 
him  oflence.  Mr.  Wliite,  in  his  ^  Journal  of  the  Weather  kept  at  Bedford  ** 
/p.  171.),  savs,  **  the  nuthatch  (iSitta  curonie'a)  arrived  on  the  24th  of 
March.'  AJk>w  me  to  ask  whether  the  bird  is  a  migratory  species  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Possibly  it  may  be  so ;  for  some  birds  are  i)artiully  migra- 
tory :  I  mean  that  in  some  districts  they  are  to  be  seen  only  in  summer  or 
in  winter,  while  in  others  they  are  to  be  met  with  during  both  seasons  alike. 
An  example  of  this  kind  occurs,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the  conmion  king* 
fisher ;  a  very  able  naturalist,  resident  at  the  tune  in  Yorkshire,  once  as- 
sued  me  that  the  kingfisher  was  only  to  be  found  in  his  neighbourhood 
in  tlw  winter ;  and  I  have  been  told  of  other  places  where  the  bird  is  only 
to  be  met  with  in  the  summer.  In  Warwickshire,  however,  both  the  king- 
and  the  nuthatch  undoubtedly  remain  witli  us  throughout  the  whole 


ne  Cuckoo,     Again,  Mr.  White  (p.  172.)  says,  ^  the  cuckoo  dvjmrted 
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the  Sd  of  July."  Does  he  not  rather  mean  that  the  bird  then  became 
silent?  that  being  just  al)out  the  season  when  its  song  usimlly  ceases  to  be 
heard.  But  the  bird  itself  does  not  depart,  or  leave  this  country,  till  long 
after  it  has  ceased  to  sing ;  not,  1  believe,  till  the  autumn,  or  at  least  till 
lale  in  the  summer,  i  conceive  it  to  l>c  the  right,  I  might  almost  say 
the  duty,  of  one  naturalist  to  criticise  (provided  it  be  done  with  courtesy 
sod  moderation)  the  remarks  of  his  brotiier  students  in  the  field  of  nature ; 
Sat  by  these  means  the  truth,  which  ought  to  be  the  object  with  all  natu- 
odists,  is  most  likclv  to  Ik;  elicited  and  confirmed.  And  I  cannot  but  ex- 
preas  a  wish  that  all  your  correspondents  would  receive  the  remarks  of 
dioae  who  may  happen  to  differ  from  them  in  opinion,  in  the  same  candid 
and  sentlemanlike  spirit  as  is  evinced  by  Mr.  White. 

I  bad  almost  forgotten  to  state,  that  the  facts  of  the  cuckoo  l)eing  heard 
OD  the  88th  of  July,  and  four  swifts  seen  on  the  27th  Septeml>er  (see 
|i.  185.),— facts,  thcaccuracv  of  which  1  no  longer  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
call  in  question,  —  arc  ccrtamly  very  unusual  ones,  and,  as  such,  are  well 
worthy  of  being  recorded  in  your  Magazine.     Yours,  &c.  —  Id. 

T%e  peetmaied  Claw  of  the  Goatsucker.  —  I  cannot  but  smile  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  Mr.  Rcnnic,  who,  with  an  obvious  desire  for  trutl),  is  somctuncs 
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very  unfortunate  in  his  speculations.  He  thinks  the  question  of  the 
"  goatsucker's  foot^comb  is  **  set  at  rest,"  because  he  discovers  that 
these  birds  are  infested  with  vermin.  Does  he  not  know  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  any  land  bird  which  is  without  such  parasites  ?  If  he 
doubts  this  fact,  let  him  examine  the  heads  of  all  our  native  birds ;  or, 
what  is  better,  let  him  go  to  the  British  Museum  and  ask  to  see  Dr. 
Leach's  collection  of  these  extraordinary  insects.  To  suppose  that  nature 
has  given  to  one  or  two  families  of  birds  the  exclusive  power  of  freeing 
themselves  from  an  enemy  which  in  like  manner  infests  all  birds  is  pre- 
posterous. I  can,  moreover,  assure  him  that  the  Australian  Podargus  is 
so  tormented,  since  some  of  the  empty  nits  still  adhere  to  the  feathers 
of  my  specimens.  Is  Mr.  Rennie  now  satisfied  ?  Wilson  in  general  is 
remarkably  accurate,  but  he  also  must,  in  this  instance,  give  place  to  our 
White.  — iSw;.     JV4.  1831. 

Formation  of  Wax  hy  the  Bee,  —  Most  practical  men  think  Professor 
Rennie  (p.  185.)  wrong,  notwithstanding  the  authorities  that  he  has  in  his 
favour.  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  farina  of  flowers  is  the 
material  of  the  wax,  and  that  it  is  cemented  by  a  glutinous  secretion 
of  the  insect.  Wasps  scrape  or  bite  off  the  soft  down-like  pile  which  is 
generally  found  on  the  surface  of  oak  boards  or  posts  that  have  been 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  mixing  it  with  a  gluten  which  they  secrete, 
form  a  kind  of  paste  or  paper  of  which  they  construct  their  cells.  Hornets 
make  use  of  rotten  wood  instead  of  the  scrapings  of  oak  boards  to  form 
the  paper  for  their  nests ;  and  I  observe  by  the  Bulletin  Universel  that  a 
gentleman  in  France  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  same  thing.  — J,  W.  L, 
London,  March,  1831. 

The  "  Flora  of  Richmond  at  cojnpared  with  that  of  TTnrsky'  contained  in 
your  Magazine  (p.  24.),  exhibits  a  few  inaccuracies  which  I  wish  to  rectify, 
and  some  opinions  which  I  feel  inclined  to  oppose. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  plans  the  most  conducive  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  upon  which  your  Magazine  treats,  is  that  of  the  inha* 
bitants  of  particular  counties  or  districts  transmitting  to  you  an  account  of 
their  discoveries,  stating  to  you  their  remarks,  and  the  inferences  they 
draw  from  the  data  they  possess :  still  this  system,  useful  as  it  is,  with- 
out it  is  conducted  with  caution  and  fidelity,  will  prove  futile,  and  tend 
to  mislead  the  enquiring  naturalist.  In  making  some  remarks  i^xm 
the  peculiarities  of  the  woods  about  Richmond,  the  author  of  the  paper 
before  me  says,  that,  "  ascending  the  higher  grounds,  the  woods,  if  any,  are 
principally  fir."  Now,  I  conceive  that  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Richmond, 
since  where  firs  are  not  of  spontaneous  growth,  in  all  elevated  situations 
where  the  soil  is  barren  and  unprofitable,  the  proprietors  usually  plant  fir  trees, 
as  affording  the  best  crop  which  they  can  procure  fi^om  soil  of  that  nature; 
and  this  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  plantations  near  Richmond. 

May  I  ask  the  author  of  this  paper,  did  he  not  mean  to  write  metalliferous, 
when  he  wrote  carboniferous,  limestone  ?  I  believe  coal  is  scarcely  found 
within  many  miles  of  Richmond  (a  peculiarity  of  the  mountain  limestone 
series),  though  the  metals  galena,  zinc,  and  copper  are  found  in  abundance ; 
from  which  ract  this  limestone  is  denominated  by  geologists  metalliferous. 
Mountain  limestone  totally  prevails  at  Richmond,  though  your  more 
cautious  correspondent  says  only  generally.  The  town  of  Richmond 
stands  upon  a  rock  of  limestone,  and  the  same  stratum  forms  the  ImkI  and 
banks  or  the  river  Swale.  As  to  the  cavernous  fissures  which  T.  E.  L. 
mentions,  I  can  assure  him  I  know  them  well,  and  in  the  days  of  mj 
youthful  enterprise,  equipped  with  tinder-box  and  candle,  I  nave  tra- 
versed their  depths  with  the  adventurous  spirit  of  a  Quixote,  and  returned 
to  the  daylight  soiled  and  bemudded  as  much  as  ever  mining  practitioner 
was.  As  to  T.  E.  L.'s  assertion,  that  the  mountain  limestone  ^'series  is 
"  generally"  full  of  fissures,  I  feel  too  dubious  upon  the  subject  to  hazard 
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a  nt^gative.  Some  of  your  readers  may  perhaps  be  able  to  give  an  opinion 
more  strongly  confirmed  by  experience  than  mine  would  be.  The  valley 
of  the  SwaTe,  some  miles  above  Richmond,  is  rich  in  veins  of  galena,  and, 
kr  from  being  **  not  uncommon,*'  they  constitute  the  entire  wealth  and 
produce  of  the  country.  From  that  valley  lead  is  forwarded  to  all  the 
Yorkshire  maricets  and  consumers,  and  from  Stockton  upon  Tees  great 
quantities  are  shipped  to  London  and  the  southern  ports. 

Perhaps  I  mav  be  i^orant  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  '*  elevation  "  used 
by  T.  E.  L.  in  describmg  the  "  thickness  "  of  the  mountain  limestone  stra- 
tum ;  or  science  may  have  assigned  to  that  polysyllable  a  different  inter- 
pretation fix>m  its  common  conventional  one.     T.  E.  L.  makes  the  words 

*  thickness  "  and  "  elevation  "  synonymous.  The  passage  is  this :  — "  The 
thickness  of  the  mountain  limestone  varies ;  perhaps  we  may  not  exceed 
the  mark  in  assigning  it  an  elevation  of  300  or  400  feet.**  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  latter  member  of  this  sentence  does  not  explain  the  former ;  since 
the  elevation  or  height  of  a  substance  can  give  no  clue  to  discover  its 
thickness.  Here  is  an  arithmetical  problem,  which  will  employ  as  much  of 
T.  E.  L.'s  time  to  solve,  as  it  would  of  mine  to  unriddle  his  observation : — 
If  the  perpendicular  height  of  a  maypole  be  60  ft.,  what  will  its  diameter 
be  ?    Perhaps  T.  E.  L.  will  explain  nie  this  matter. 

The  mountain  limestone  not  unfrequently  appears  lying  under  the  grit- 
stone, as  is  the  case  at  the  outcrop  at  Ingleboroiigh  Ilill,  and  Whemside 
in  Yorkshire.  This  latter  hill,  indeed,  derives  its  appellation  from  the  an- 
cient household  article  in  making  which  its  gritstone  was  employed,  namely, 
the  qyem^  which  by  an  easy  corruption  becomes  whern. 

T.  E.  L.  says  "  there  are  evident  proofs  of  the  valley  [of  the  Swale]  hav- 
ing been  narrower  in  former  times.*'  I  should  like  him  to  give  me  his 
reasons  for  such  an  evident  conclusion.  It  never  struck  me  as  having  been 
likely,  nor  docs  it  appear  at  all  probable.    Does  T.  E.  L.  mean  by  the 

*  htMM  of  the  hills"  tne  land  in  the  valley  ?  Some  further  remarks  from 
T.  R  L.  upon  the  "  geography  of  plants,"  if  gathered  by  his  own  observ- 
ation, and  well  supported  by  facts,  would  be  interesting  and  instructive. 

My  kind  wishes  for  T.  E.  L.'s  success  as  a  naturalist  have  drawn  me 
into  these  remarks.  I  am  in  general  so  inert  that  nothing  but  my  kind 
feelines  towards  him,  or  some  "  such  convulsion  of  nature,**  or  '*  great  acting 
force,  as  hath  formed  a  passage  through  the  hills  for  the  river  Swale,  and 
dismembered  the  Round  llow  from  its  parent  rock  (as  T.  E.  L.  describes 
it),  could  have  impelled  mc  to  scribble  at  such  length,  and  with  such  pro- 
lixij^. — N.    January  27.  IS'Sl, 

Tne  Mpecijic  Relations  of  AnagaUit  arvcnntt  and  cfcriilca,  —  Sir,  In  reply 
to  Phifeasor  Henslow*8  communication  (Vol.  III.  p.  537.),  I  have  to  state 
that,  in  18aS8,  a  friend  sent  me  a  small  parcel  of  seeds  of  Jnagallis  cairulea, 
from  which  I  raised  a  considerable  numlier  of  plants ;  but  not  one  of  them 
presented  any  thing  different  from  the  usuid  appearance  of  the  plant  from 
which  the^  were  derived.  I  suffered  the  plants  to  scatter  their  seeds,  and 
the  followme  rear  they  came  up  equally  numerous,  but  still  without  any 
deviation.  The  above  was  not  done  with  any  view  to  ascertain  the  fact 
of  identity ;  but  had  any  variation  occurred  in  the  colour,  &c.,  I  should  have 
observed  it,  as  I  was  very  frequently  looking  at  the  plants.  The  soil  upon 
which  they  grew  was  gravel,  with  a  slight  covering  of  moidd.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  ol»ervc  that  we  consider  the  Jnngallis  caTulea  a  very  rare  plant ; 
indeed,  I  have  never  seen  it  wild,  although  JnagtiUis  arvensis,  as  in  most 
other  places,  is  one  of  our  commonest  weeds.  As  blue  flowers  are  subject 
to  more  variation  than  others ;  and  as  flowers  of  that  colour  and  white 
frequently  turn  to  red  in  their  hist  stage,  Professor  llenslow  should  Imve 
stated  if  the  flowers  were  red  at  first  opening ;  and  if  they  were  precisely 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  ^niig^Uis  arvensis.  1  pre^cume  every  nieims  was 
used  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  more  common  plant,  which  is  so  very 
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/^AA^iHPtti^^  "■    ^^  "W  jl  ion*  ji  -tarn 

it«v4vi'M<7  ^Hiti^AA  tim  iHMMmt  Md  die  pgmiicanaBK  fvflaiiis  «iE 
im4  «yU«iM«  j«^  4kvrv»Mii  ;  duM  «« ItoMe  C^gfo<<<a»  Cldi  I'iftiiM .,  fru 
M^M> ;  ImK  Wi€lM9i«^  Ua^Jl^en^  hm  n»4m  cue  id  a 

m^  40f0m  mcti4Af%  m  *  .teMiNM;  hkU9^  wko€  are  tke ' 

Pf  ^fm^  1^0  fim  r^smfm  (4  thti  dampt  that  joa  hmpt 

$mn  MCr^A  tm  f«i0fr  KriM««  tl>e  n€<:ci«n  of  mbc 

#rt#i^  t//  Mmp  Uittn$Mf  i»A«  tl»«  onkaroed,  ml  owichrcs 

Mill  f^/M^  «y4M»l^    W«r  frmikly  call  ii|m>ii  tlie  t( 

»  4(tfc$4fmmf  *4  Mihh  Hmmnt^otr,  with  derin 

fmmtfm  t4  HpfAUfditm,  k4'.,  Hinee  mr,  Bu^^teo^B 

ihf  n/fHiiU  ^  ^'^  ^  t^  deMTiptioa  hat  become  of  casr 

Vt  iIm;  «/4#ifflHir ;  Uit  wb/^  k  there  that  can  present  maat  an 

•MurK-A  t/#  iSm  Mii^lirnt  no  well  a»  oar  rencrable  beMl  and  tutor  the  Bc¥. 

Mr  KirffT^  #^  Mr  Wetitz/n  ?    To  lue  the  words  of  the  former  gentlenao, 

**  Mny  k  tWifz/ff,  tn  «tu;h  grKxl  hands,  begbi,  make  progress,  prosper,  and, 

ihttfttpcnlff  \h^  \u^t\n\y  ctmcUuUsA  \  Verbum  iopienli"     I  am,  &c. — FVmak 

VUikn.    J  an,  VN.  \KS\, 

h\  \\m  pmi\\M  N'lMnhers,  mimes  of  families  in  ida:  were  printed  with  the 
\m\%k\i  Imitf,  iifuliY  the  bri|ircssion  that  they  were  competed  of  the  name 
i^  fba  ty|>«  mmI  tnti4t»^  like;  as  Cynip-idse  ( Cy nips-like ) :  but,  as  these 
tmwwuk  wrfit  iHilfMV|ii4*tttly  ascertained  to  have  been  used  as  patronymici 
by  ilffi  iftfibiitfti  ftntiiralists  who  invented  them,  and  without  any  reference 
4*W/M,  tbi*y  bitvit  in  lat4rr  Numbers  been  regulated  by  the  prosodial  rules 
I  ».^^,|  itHtninymUrSi  and  of  course  have  the  penult  long  or  short 
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■cconling  to  the  termination  of  the  word  from  which  they  are  formed. 
As  fiir  as  entomology  is  concerned  the  penult  is  always  short;  as 
C>Tiipidae. 

lie  terms  Animai  and  Vegetable, —  Sir,  I  should  consider  myself  highly 
&Toiiredy  if  you  would  give  me,  in  your  forthcoming  Number  of  the  Muga- 
nne^a  distinct  definition  of  the  terra  ''animal ;"  also,  a  distinct  definition  of 
the  term  **  vegetable ;"  and  if  you  would  show  me  how  you  can  satisfactorily 
draw  a  line  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  —  Inquisitor. 
Jan.  24.  1831. 

Ladjf  Derwentioater.  —  Is  your  correspondent,  W.  B.  Clarke  (p.  92.), 
acquainted  with  the  voice  of  the  heron  ?  If  not,  will  you  allow  me  (o 
baard  an  opinion  that  it  is  the  mortal  body  of  this  majestic  bird,  upon 
which  tradition  has  fixed  as  a  tabernacle  for  the  spirit  of  this  Lady  of  tlu; 
Lake  ?  I  well  remember,  whilst  leisurely  rowing  round  the  islands  on  this 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  on  a  lovely  evening  last  spring,  to  have  watched 
this  lord  soaring  h^h  above  my  head  whilst  uttering  its  singular  scream. 
After  the  sun  hiul  disappeared  behind  the  western  mountains,  and  the  dusk 
of  evening  precluded  my  again  seeing  this  featiiercd  friend,  its  cry  was 
still  to  be  heard ;  and,  though  there  is  nothing  particularly  plaintive  in  it,  I 
shall  be  inclined  to  adhere  to  my  opinion,  in  fne  absence  of  a  better  illus- 
tradon  of  the  fair  spirit's  dwelling-place.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
your  correspondent  and  his  friends  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  birds  on  the 
islands  strengthens  the  probability  of  its  being  some  bird  that  emits  its  note 
whilst  hi^  on  the  wing.  -^  J,  B.  Giles,    March  28.  1831. 

TheBreatkmg'Tubeofthe  Boa.  (p.  20.)—  Quaere,  Whether  the  breathing. 
tube  of  the  boa,  noticed  by  Mr.  Dillon,  was  not  the  fleshy  receptacle  (if  I 
nm  so  apply  the  term)  into  which  the  snake  withdraws  its  tongue? 
Whilst  I  was  an  under-craduate,  I  kept  a  couple  of  snakes  for  some  time, 
which,  after  fasting  for  Uiree  months,  at  len^h  becan  to  take  food.  I  have 
frequently  seen  them  swallow  the  largest-^ized  frogs.  When  these  were 
■onirtimcs  slowly  receding,  hind  quarters  foremost,  into  their  enemy's 
stomach,  the  distended  jaws  of  the  snake  were  in  one  period  of  the  pro- 
oesi  tightly  contracted  round  the  frog's  head,  producing  the  curious  eifect 
of  an  animal  with  one  mouth  (the  frog's)  and  four  eyes,  two  of  which 
were  winking  continually  and  the  otlier  two  in  a  glazed  stare.  I  never 
saw  any  brotthing-tube  exserted  during  the  operation,  neither  should  I 
fonsider  any  such  apparatus  to  be  needfid,  because  my  snakes  would  frc- 
ouently  lie  wholly  under  water  for  a  much  longer  time  than  was  necessary 
tor  tbem  to  swallow  their  fo«Hi.  The  conmion  snake  is  particularly 
■bundant  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire ;  and  may  be  seen  in  the  spring, 
Bpon  any  fine  day,  basking  on  the  Imnks  of  the  ditches,  into  which  it  im- 
mediately retreats  upon  being  dihturbed,  swimming  across  them  with  the 
l^catest  &cility.  A  fenmmi  and  his  two  sons  were  formerh'  employed  to 
procure  these  snakes  for  an  agent  from  London,  who  paid  for  them,  when 
skinned  and  dried  in  the  sun,  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  dozen.  The 
nen  remember  to  have  had  one  day*s  sport  more  remarkably  good  than 
nsual,  in  which  the  three  res(>cctively  caught  nine,  eight,  and  seven  dozen. 
To  their  great  regret,  this  profitable  tnulc  has  suddenly  ceased.  What 
the  man  who  purchased  them  did  v«itli  them  they  never  knew;  but  per- 
haps some  ofyour  correspondents  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject. 
^J.  S,  Jlenslow,    Cambrulffe,  Feb.  4.  1831. 

On  Snakes  taking  the  Water, —  Sir,  In  Vol.  III.  p.  450.,  J.  Murray  of 
Carmarthen  says: — "  In  reference  to  your  Portsmouth  correspondent,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  I  believe  it  not  a  rare  phenomenon  to  find  snakes 
or  vipers  occahionally  take  the  water,  either  to  cross  a  stream  or  traverse 
•  pond  or  lake."  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Although 
my  opportmiities  of  obser\-ing  the  habits  of  snakes  in  this  country  have 
been  lew,  I  have  oflcn  seen  them  in  tlie  water  in  North  America  m  search 
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.r^K      ..aZ.UL*.    .1    -     ir-~      CHOP;.    I   T^Sa 

**-    r^  -r*.    ..    -J*   J    a*   xr.r'-ncix-;!-   jl:J.   j-tTTTti    mr  -a  nt:  i 
-rfi    f Jiju'.  ;^-i:ir  ifrr    nr.-ii  r-mi  re   fiorc;.  ^rziia  av  mifri  in 
'-->-.  » i£.-r-l— ^.    -"n    .ra  '.£aii  -sacs,  xnnr   chc  ac: 

t  r  y.^i^    j-^i  JOSS.   zaiL^  ra   icceazscce 

k^   r;::   '^t  ^^isrcr  fLirsss;.  or  ve  osr  zo  laoze  rr'ixai.     I  ^iiiui'SL  K 

Tii^uaa  t  r^  »:jri   nagi^   rtcrn  v>psir  ino  tie  ^mxn     Ss  isuex^^O' 

i:#r    ;ri  i.^i.ifU2^  '  —  jti  'Zi^BuaL  I  leam  :au».   luiaAgjUi  sins  ic 

r.Arr..:cj!i  -Ttter  irvf.  iancn:ar!~  nms :    tut  I  :amES»  I  mo. 

•i'lac  r.7:r:jrx£2l  '«n  tu  icflo.     ITie  tiiIoiwiise.  vtD£3 

v*i    k'^rniAii    in  -lie    JiETes:^.    »ni   TiacssL  11   he   ir  i  -?;«r 

ijnr.i^     fTrt    ua    in*.  .oxLair    lefsi   1 

Miaiinfr:;.     Hie?  ra:  vr.ikin2  n  1  "icfa  lear  Jia  imxaL  ^nia  le 

irrt  tiinifme  UiAc*-^  -He  szixzm  nr  1 

y     i^-^T.u  ^J^iSSBa  lean-r  -n  lie  irniniix.     TTtc  Llius'i 

trur  1  i«-  ^.r,  uu-jinuzmn  !raa  ma  wifiiin^  n  "lie  Jira.  k     

'fi'r.ir.u    r.  lilt   c  aeeaieA  71  *auEe  10  loccs  ir  inn.  mi  cjiii«"niiffi  nl 


i^'fr.rtv  ^:A«v:r "»  me  ^mniuL  TTie  •amrr  ic  '.aR  jijsi  icii  iaaac  ^e  ftinf s 
«t7*^!ni^ri  Via  imsri  Tkwvns  1  atrm  ^ibks.  JiaiuuL  ^"'"^  J 
'^.'^r*.  V  r.i  r:s  ifswi  ^jaws  tn  1  smil  lote.  The  im  jpjoabi; 
i*  -hi»  >r->Atf>!nrA  'ir  'lie  ianier  iCmdL  it  ±e  sake  -vozt  2b 
•.isiif.'i  itiu  .niniftrUfltK!-*  '^  inn.  O'n  "SEimnmcoiu  ic  'vob  iiixni 
iirt'  {  \t^.  vm  viciin  rne  7*%.  "vrm  t:-^  imfetBRi  joniXE 'nes ;  vUdh  tbe 
ii:ibf«  isut  ^^m  «Ti*rr:nc  il*  jicKnuc7  "n  incnr-  1  part  -n  iir  9b  ^OBcr. 
f  'Clink,  '*i'T  i  liar  jmi  *Tr*aiin,  nxer  laicize  tfns..  Wibc  s  ail  thii  to 
':)<'.  '^iirv>»i^  itvtnr  r^.  fnak^i,  -arrcuiiic  isvtiic  ^er  afwiriii'  aBmes  ^  I  am 
«/.■";  V,  ;«:•  rhsit  r  izn  '.ndasd  n  gienii  icscrmce  oa  tiiac  'rrafy  banc  oolj 
Arr.jiii.nr.vf  jp.r:i  *^e  li:«-.ai  namrs  irv^n  ^  tiiem  n  %  inrrika ;  thr  BOit 
'*/>'-' I I'.An  nisuc4»  ''y  '*nii*n  cr.iintrj  is  tixe  rirter  soke.  w!xidK  I  beiieic 
^^'tU'»n\  ifjuin.i  "iMft  iTZft  ';t'  the  commini  ssike  cr  Fn-j^anrf  T!ie  racde-- 
t\<kU^^  f  *.v.r*k^  hru  :ir,r,  heen  oiec  -v^  ic  Lcv^r  Cttbuji  ;  but  tiber  are 
.<r,',r..t  ,n  '•r*niui1rr:ir.!ejiiuncice!«  in  U^per  CjmkioL  portiazfariy  about  "Lake 

yv  CtfftrmAt/mM  rfSnak.^9  tnkin^  the  W'tzer  1  VoL  III-  p.-liO.)  b  to  be 
A',^7;M  -»K#7«t?^  th«7  a/ne  cocnizxc ;  a&ii,  as  tar  as  mj  obscrradoiis  go^ 
fh^/  Aiv>itA/!  ftVMC  in  tluMe  f  laccs  *Lei'e  ihere  is  ^tallcv  vatcr,  vhich  is 
iA^*^\t%\/^,  (fit  tJMit  ocjtaiciBz  a  doe  mppij  ot'  food,  soch  as  frocs*  ftc— 
/iHtftfvM,     S^trnrk  f/n,  Treaty  /V4.  ♦.  I'!'3I. 

///•/^f  4eUrtimf^  Gmhf.  —  A  pcru^  of  the  Disecvne  on  the  Stmdy  ofXm' 
iMfftl  I'MfOf^phtf^  Yxj  Mr.  Ilenchel  (No.  14.  of  Lardno^s  Qnt/opgrfbX  wfll 
furrtUU  r/tany  rif  }Ofur  readers  with  Taloable  hmts  for  (firectmg  tfadr  reaioii 
fiftfl  fAA^irraAif,ns  to  the  true  and  casj  solution  o{  what  vaaj  at  first  s%ht 
it^s'^  t//  }>!;  most  unaccotmtable  phenofnena.  I  here  extract  an  artkrle  for 
f  h^  w^MH  tA  \Wir  rorropondent  L.  D. ;  he  will  find  it  at  p.  S4. 

**  In  f'tiptMm  Head's  amusing  and  rxTul  description  of  his  journejacron 
thi^  Pampas  of  Houth  America  occurs  an  anecdote  quite  in  point.  Hit 
guide  one  day  suddenly  stopped  him,  and,  pointing  hi^  into  the  air,  cried 
'*"*  *  A  lion .      Surprised  at  such  an  exclamation,  accompanied  with  such 

*  up  his  eyes,  and  with  difficulty*  perceiTed,  at  an  iinmea» 

"ml  of  condors  soaring  in  circles  in  a  particular  spot. 

mr  out  of  s^it  of  hinudf  or  guide,  lay  the  carcass  of  a 
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hone,  and  orer  that  carcass  stood  (as  the  guide  well  knew)  the  lion,  whom 
the  condors  were  eyeing  with  envy  from  their  airy  height.  The  signal  of 
the  birda  was  to  him  what  the  siciht  of  the  lion  alone  could  have  been  to 
the  trayeller,  a  full  assurance  of  its  existence." 

Doubtless  the  rooks  could  distinguish  some  marked  peculiarity  in  the 
plantains  and  other  plants  attacked  by  the  grubs ;  although,  to  an  unac- 
customed and  less  interested  eye,  the  **  verdiu*e  of  the  pasture  might  remain 
uniform,  and  without  any  sensible  appearance  of  withering  or  decay."  — > 
/.  5.  Henthw.     Cambridge,  Feb,  4.  1831. 

EiedricUy  of  ike  Caterpillar  ofCerura  Hnu/a.—  Animal  electricity  (that 
is,  the  voluntary  power  of  communicating  electricity)  is  one  of  the  strangest 
phenomena  in  nature ;  and  this  seems  to  accord  so  much  with  the  general 
sense  of  mankind,  that  any  new  feet  of  this  kind  is  listened  to  with  inat- 
tention, if  not  with  increclulity.  It  has  been  allowed  to  be  ascertained  in 
some  fishes,  and  in  one  insect,  a  ))eetle  from  Brazil.  What  I  am  going  to 
rdate  establishes  the  existence  of  the  power  among  caterpillars,  at  least  to 
the  conriction  of  my  own  mind. 

Observing  the  leaves  of  a  young  poplar,  of  the  species  P,  canescens,  to 
be  much  destroyed,  I  was  led  to  examine  the  cause.  Two  large  sorts  of 
caterpillars  were  feeding  upon  it,  both  to  me,  at  that  time,  unknown ;  and  the 
name  of  one  of  them  I  am  still  ignorant  of:  the  other  is  now  called  Cerura 
vfnnia.  I  broke  off  two  twigs,  with  one  of  each,  and  was  carrying  them 
home :  the  Ceribra  showed  decided  symptoms  of  irritation,  which  particu- 
larly drew  my  attention.  It  began  to  contract  itself,  drawing  itselt  closely 
together,  and  by  degrees  elevated  and  extended  its  bifurcated  tail ;  and 
there  were  slowly  protruded  from  each  of  the  points  bright  red  filaments, 
■bout  one  eiriith  of  an  inch  long,  and  irregularly  bent  to  one  side.  In  a 
sliort  time  I  relt  a  sudden  tingle  along  my  arm,  which  made  me  stop  with 
surprise.  Suspecting,  however,  that  this  might  be  imaginary,  I  agam  pro- 
ceeded ;  and,  shortly  afler,  I  felt  another  shock,  which  made  me  almost 
involuntarily  throw  the  twig  with  the  creatiu'e  upon  the  ground.  As  I  was 
near  the  house,  and  one  of  the  chililren  with  me,  I  sent  her  for  a  wine- 
glass, in  which  I  put  the  caterpillar,  which  immediately  drew  in  its  tails  to 
Uietr  original  parallel  position,  and  coiled  itself  in  the  bottom,  (hi  enter- 
ing the  house,  I  set  the  one  in  the  glass  on  the  chimney-piece ;  and,  as  the 
other  was  more  lively,  I  passed  a  minute  or  two  in  examining  it  with  a 
pocket  lens.  I  then  turned  to  the  Cerura  from  which  I  had  the  electrical 
shocks ;  and  as  it  had  remained  coiled  together  when  I  set  it  down,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  ghtss  empty,  and  the  insect  gone  :  it  had  fallen  upon 
the  carpet ;  and  I  was  sorely  disappointed  to  find  that  the  child  had  crushed 
it  with  her  foot,  displacing  the  intestines,  and  along  with  them  a  clear  gela- 
tinous matter,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  short  cylinders.  Upon  at- 
tempting to  lifl  one  of  these  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  I  found  that  I  pulled 
more  after  it.  They  were  attached  to  each  other  by  small  ligaments ;  and 
I  was  agreeably  astonished  to  discover  that  they  separated  u'om  the  mass 
exactly  aflcr  the  manner  that  the  links  of  a  land-measurer's  chain  are  ex- 
tended, and  had  been  so  arranged  in  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  forming  an 
organ,  composed  of  these  cylinders,  at  right  angles  y,jt\\  its  length.  I  con- 
rinced  myself  that  this  apparatus  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  vbcera  of 
the  insect,  and  remain  satisfied  (not  altogether  philosophically,  I  must 
acknowiec^)  that  they  composed  the  electrical  oi^n  by  which  I  received 
the  shocks. 

As  I  have  never  been  so  lucky  as  to  procure  another  of  these  caterpil- 
lars (although  in  182f)  they  alH)unded  in  great  numbers,  as  1  learned  after- 
wards, on  a  plantation  of  i)0[)lars  at  Thirlstune,  the  seat  of  Lord  Napier, 
on  the  Ettrick),  I  would,  tnerefore,  be  glad  to  hear,  through  your  Magazine, 
if  any  analogous  fact  relating  to  this  well  known  caterpitlur  has  been  ob- 
sjRvcd. —  JV.L.    Scil'irhhirc,    Xov.  IS30, 
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TAe  Portuguese  Mcm'-of-War,  (p.  96.) — Thin  appellation  is  usually 
^ven  to  the  Velella  limbosa,  a  figure  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Shaw's 
NaturaUift  MuceUany ;  and  though  the  vague  description  of  the  animal 
referred  to  by  your  correspondent  (R.  S.)  £ould  seem  to  agree  with  this 
zoophyte  in  many  particulars,  vet  the  tubes  of  twenty  feet  to  an  animal  of 
six  or  eight  inches  must  be  either  a  mistake  or  a  newly  discovered  marvel. 
At  all  events,  this  mention  of  the  name  has  recalled  to  memory  my  having 
detected  this  Velella  on  the  shores  of  England.  In  the  summer,  or  rather 
in  the  autumn,  of  1817, 1  found  it  at  Ilfr^ombe,  in  Devonshire,  thrown  up 
by  the  waves  after  windy  weather,  sticking  to  the  rocks,  and  on  the  beach. 
Some  of  the  specimens  were  alive,  retaining  their  brilliant  blue  colour^ 
and  others  were  dead,  transparent,  and  without  the  delicately  filamentous 
tentacula  beneath  them.  The  specimens  were  i^resented  to  Dr.  Leach, 
of  the  British  Museum,  by  whom  they  were  placed  in  the  room  appropriated 
to  British  zoology,  and  where  I  have  since  seen  them  in  a  bottle  of  spirits, 
labelled  as  above  mentioned.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  previous  memoran- 
dum has  ever  been  made  of  their  having  been  found  on  the  British  coast, 
though  it  was  certainly  Dr.  Leach's  intention  at  the  time  to  make  the  fact 
known.  — J.  S.  Henshw,     Cambridge ^  Feb,  4.  1831. 

The  Portuguese  Man^fi-War.  (p.  96.)  —  Sir,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
eiLamining  one,  in  a  voyage  from  the  West  Lidies,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  and  I  now  send  my  observations  on  it.  This  animal  I  take  to  be  one 
of  the  Mollusca,  the  /Tolothiiria  Physalis  of  Lin.  The  individual  I  ex- 
amined was  scarcely  6  in.  long,  of  a  delicate  pink  on  the  upper  part  (the 
top  of  the  crest  being  darkest),  and  shading  off  into  an  azure  blue ;  the  drri 
were  none  of  them  longer  than  3  ft. ;  but  the  animal  was  in  a  bucket,  and, 
as  it  has  the  power  of  contracting  them,  it  may  have  reduced  them  to  this 
length  to  accommodate  them  to  the  shallowness  of  the  vessel.  The  fiurt 
of  these  MolKisca  being  able  to  descend  at  will,  I  doubt ;  for  though  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  them  in  a  gale,  yet  in  a  tolerable  breeze,  when  we 
have  been  going  at  7  or  8  knots  an  hour,  I  have  seen  them  rather  abundant, 
but  still  not  so  much  so  as  in  a  calm.  My  reasons  for  doubting  their  having 
this  power  are  these :  —  When  they  are  blown  over,  which  frequently  hap- 
pens, they  lie  on  the  top  of  the  water  till  they  are  able  to  right  themselves; 
which,  from  experiments  I  made  on  the  one  caught,  appears  to  be  by  an 
exercise  o^  muscular  pow^,  and  not  by  the  mass  of  cirri  acting  as  ballast ; 
on  the  lower  part  or  Keel  of  this  little  ship  muscular  fibres  are  very  evi- 
dent. When  a  bucket  is  thrown  over  to  try  to  take  them  up,  tboufh 
the^  may  be  upset  by  the  shock  and  splash  of  the  water,  they  never  sink ; 
which,  as  all  animals  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  danger,  we  may  suppose 
they  would  do  if  able.  Besides,  with  a  knife  I  opened  the  crest  of  mine, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  air  escaped,  the  animal  still  floated,  its  weight  not 
being  sufficient  to  smk  it ;  though,  firom  the  modon  of  the  cirri,  it  was  still 
alive,  and,  therefore,  had  the  power  of  sinking,  if  it  ever  possessed  it,  as 
much  as  before.  The  cirri  are,  no  doubt,  intended  for  securing  prey.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  a  small  fish,  about  an  inch  long,  was  put  in  with  the  Holo- 
thuria ;  and,  when  it  came  within  the  influence  of  the  cirri,  it  was  seized 
aqd  carried  among  the  mass  situated  close  to  the  body  of  the  animal.  It 
remained  there  some  time,  and,  when  expelled,  it  was  quite  dead  and 
squeezed  flat ;  so  that  the  animal  appears  to  live  by  suction,  and  not  (like 
the  Act(ms)  by  passing  the  solids  mto  its  stomach.  The  sting  of  the  drri 
is  like  that  of  nettles,  both  in  feel  and  appearance,  but  I  do  not  think  so 
severe  as  it  is  generally  reported ;  for,  to  ascert^  the  fact  of  its  stinging  at 
all,  which  i  hmi  very  much  doubted,  I  took  it  up  in  the  palm  of  my  hsAid, 
and  felt  no  inconvenience ;  a  part,  however,  clung  to  the  back  of  m v  hand, 
and  occasioned  the  sensation  I  have  mentioned.  Another  person  tried  it,  and 
the  palm  of  his  hand  was  not  stung,  but  the  tender  skin  ot  his  arm  was.  The 
poison,  therefore,  appears  not  strong  enough  to  penetrate  the  hardened 
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cuticle  of  the  paloL  On  looking  at  one  of  tlie  cirri  tlirough  a  small  pocket 
microBcope,  it  appeared  covered  by  a  number  of  small  hooks ;  and  I  think 
it  must  be  those  that  occasion  the  pain. 

There  is  a  very  good  delineation  of  this  animal  in  Forbes's  Oritntal  Mc^ 
aoinv,  but  a  little  too  highly  coloured.  I  have  not  the  work,  or  I  would 
lend  you  a  copy  of  it.  They  are  not  all  of  the  same  colour,  some  being 
luich  bpghter  than  others,  and  they  are  of  various  sizes.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  — 
C    Jam^  1831. 

LobMier4ike  Itued  aiiacking  the  Leg  of  a  llome^fly,  (p.  94.)  — Sir,  I  appre- 
hend the  circumstance  of  the  common  house-fly  having  been  attacked 
in  the  way  described  by  O.  was  purely  accidental,  if  his  description  of  the 
creature  attacking  it  be  correct.  Judging  from  his  observation  of  its  having 
daws  resembling  those  of  a  lobster,  it  must  have  been  a  species  of  the 
genus  Ch^li^  Qt(0,  and  Leack,  belonging  to  the  class  ^Jrachnoida  Fischer, 
Sc,  &m.  £Scorpi6mdiB  Leach,  There  are  several  species  of  this  genus ; 
their  most  common  habitat  being  beneath  tlie  bark  of  trees,  and  they  arc 
occasionally  met  with  in  moss.  Your  correspondent  will  find  a  figure  of 
Chelifer  cancroldes  in  the  second  volume  of  Kirby  and  &)eHce,  pi.  v.  fig.  5., 
fiom  whidi  he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  my  opinion,  llud 

rur  correspondent  not  allud^  to  the  peculiarity  in  tlic  form  of  the  claw, 
should  have  concluded  it  to  have  been  a  parasite  of  the  class  A' cm 
Leacky  by  which  many  Diptera  and  Hyuienoptera  are  attacked.  About 
three  vears  since,  my  attention  was  called  by  my  children  to  a  fly  (ilf  uscu 
vomitoria)  which  they  described  as  being  mad :  it  had  been  spinning  about 
upon  its  head,  and  appeared  incapable  of  flving  any  distance.  On  taking 
it  up,  I  found  it  infested  with  an  ^'carus,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  Oc y- 
pete  ri^hra  Leach,  The  proboscb,  neck,  and  anterior  pair  of  legs  were  so 
covered  as  to  disfigure  the  fly ;  and  having  enclosed  it  m  a  box,  and  fumi- 
gated it,  I  destroyed  both  the  insect  and  its  tonnentors.  On  counting  the 
number  of  A'csai  which  were  in  the  box,  I  found  no  less  than  sixty-two, 
which  I  preserved,  placing  them  beneath  the  unfortunate  insect  in  my 
cabinet.  Whether  these  pests  are  trulv  parasitical  on  the  Dlptera,  I  think, 
•dnuts  of  doubt :  the  J'cari  may  attach  themselves  to  their  legs  while  thev 
ve  depositing  their  eggs  in  dung  and  corrupt  animal  substances,  in  which 
^cari  abound.  Bees,  however,  which  do  not  frequent  such  matter,  are 
often  met  with  similarly  infested,  particularly  the  common  Bombus  terrds- 
tris.  —  A.H.  Dam.    London,  Feb.  7.  1 831 . 

A  Lob^erMke  Insect  attacking  the  Leg  of  a  Hotue-fly,  (^.  94.)  —  Sir, 
From  the  short  account  given  of  the  insect  attacking  the  Afusca  camaria, 
by  your  correspondent  O.,  it  may  be  inferred  to  be  the  Chelifer  ran- 
ariJides,  or  book  scorpion  (Phal&ngium  cancrdides  o(Lw.) ;  if  by  lobster- 
Uce  is  meant  a  small  apterous  insect,  about  the  shape  of  tne  common  bed- 
bug, resembling  a  small  scorpion  without  a  tail,  having  eight  legs,  and 
two  long  palpi  like  the  arms  or  claws  of  a  crab,  with  which  it  catches  its 
food,  carrying  them  forward  in  rather  a  menacing  attitude.  Its  motions 
■re  (|uick,  and  it  runs  usually  sideways,  like  the  crab.  It  inhabits  old 
libraries  and  collections,  feedmg  on  the  insects  whicii  infest  those  valu- 
able repositories.  Not  only  the  entomologist  should  be  mclined  to  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  of  this  little  creature,  and  tender  it  his  protection, 
ftom  its  hauits,  but  the  herbalist  will  also  fmd  it  a  kind  friend,  and  the 
librarian  and  general  collector  will  do  well  to  allow  it  the  free  room  of 
their  shelves  and  cases;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  housewife  will  find 
it  of  essential  use  where  the  6lmex  lectulurius  abounds.  AVIiether  it  cats 
the  eggs  of  tlic  bug,  or  catches  the  young  ones  (which  is  most  [)robable), 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  I  have  frequently  observed  it  in- 
specting tlie  haunts  of  this  anuoying  insect,  and  on  one  occasion  found  it 
among  a  range  of  eggs,  which  had  been  carefully  emptied. 
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The  circunutance  mentioiied  by  your  correspondeoly  of  its 
itself  to  the  Icff  of  a  fly,  is  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  Cbdifier  <nB- 
coides,  which  1  have  seen  drawing  the  dead  carcaas  of  the  Scoodxys  cal- 
citrans  (which  resembles  the  luusca  domestica)  by  the  legs.  This  species 
inhabits  the  bark  of  old  trees,  and  feeds  like  it  oo  snull  imrm,  1  rcBaiOy 
Sir,  &c.  —  F.  C.  L.     Guermey^  Jan.  1 1.  1831. 

A  Lobtter4ike  Inteei,  Spc,  — -  A  species  of  the  geoos  Ch^lifer,  wUdi  boC 
unfrequently  employs  gnats  and  other  flies  as  a  means  of  transporty  but 
whether  accidentally  or  intentionally,  is  for  the  dedsioo  of  entomologiBta. 
These  insects  are  to  be  met  with  in  decayed  trees,  where  1  hate  oftcs 
seen  them  whilst  searching  for  minute  fungL  —  •/•  5.  Hemdom,  Cmrnhnigty 
Feb  A.  1631. 

Caterpillar  infesting  the  Sycamore,  —  Had  A.  E.  pursued  die  usual  eotiv 
moloffical  course  of  feeding  his  caterpillar,  and  of  tracing  it  tliroagjh  its 
transformations,  he  would,  m  all  probability,  have  long  since  obtaiiied  the 
information  he  asks  for  at  p.  93.  The  insect  is  common  everywhere  near 
London,  and  its  larvae  infest  the  sycamore  in  the  autumn.  The  imago 
oppcars  in  September ;  it  is  not  a  J\r6ctua,  but  one  of  the  Bombf  ddse ; 
the  common  vapourer  moth  of  English  collectors ;  the  Org;^  antiqua  of 
(^chsenheimer.  The  female  of  this  moth  is  apterous,  and  deposits  her  eggs 
on  the  external  portion  of  the  cocoon  from  which  she  escapes.  —  A.  H» 
Davit.    L(md(mfFeh,l.\%S\, 

Greenish  black'-marked  Caterpillars  on  Cabbages.  (Vol.  IIL  p.  476.)  — 
The  caterpillars  are,  no  doubt,  those  of  the  large  gifuxlen  white  butterfly 
(  P6ntia  brdssicae) ;  and  the  "  minute  e^  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  refer- 
ring to  the  pupae  of  a  well  known  small  parasite  called  Microgaster  ^o- 
mcriitus  (  /cnncikmon  glomer^us  of  Lin.),  of  whose  operations  you  will  find 
nn  account  in  Professor  Rennie*s  Insect  Transformations,  p*  61,  62.,  where  a 
flffurc  of  the  insect  will  be  found  in  its  different  states,  together  with  that 
of  the  caterpillar  on  which  it  preys.  The  insect  has  also  been  figured  in 
your  Magazmc  (Vol.  III.  p.  52.)  under  the  name  of  Platyg4ster  o^drom, 
which,  in  n.  452.  of  the  same  volume,  is  shown  to  be  erroneously  applied. 
In  Gard.  Mag.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  121.)  will  be  found  quoted  the  passage  m  Ib- 
sect  Transformations  referred  to,  in  an  article  by  your  correspondent  W.  T. 
Brcc.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  A.  D.    Feb.,  1831 . 

The  Rot  in  Sheep, —  Sir,  I  have  sent  specimens  {fig.  51.)  of  what  are 
provincially  termed  flukes,  taken  from  the  liver  of  a  sheep 
and  generally  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  rot,  now 
BO  very  prevalent  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  small, 
consequence  to  ascertain  what  is  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
It  is  said  by  the  farmers  who  have  land  by  the  river  aide 
here,  that  the  meadows  never  rot  sheep  unless  they  are 
turned  in  immediately  after  a  flood.  Whether  that  b 
the  case  or  not,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  if  any  of 
your  numerous  correspondents  could  give  information  as 
to  the  occasion  of  the  rot ;  in  what  manner  the  fluke  gets 
to  the  liver ;  how  produced,  and  to  what  class  or  family  the  flukes  belong, 
it  may  be  a  means  of  finding  a  remedy  for  a  disease  as  fatal  to  sheep  as 
consumption  is  to  man.  I  am,  &c. —  Rusticus,  Newark  on  Trent,  Feb,  4. 
1830. 

Luminosity  of  the  Sea. —  Sir,  Being  out  upon  an  excursion  on  the  19th 
of  last  July,  I  wanted  to  get  from  Lowestoft  to  Yarmouth  that  evening.  A 
party  of  gentlemen  whom  I  knew  had  engaged  a  boat  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  offered  me  a  seat.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  wind  stirring,  and  we 
were  consequently  kept  upon  the  water  four  hours,  namely,  fi*om  six  to  ten 
o'clock,  in  accomplishing  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  This,  however,  turned 
out  very  fortunate  for  me,  as  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  witness  that 
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angjilar  phenomenon,  the  luminousness  of  the  sea,  which  I  had  the  satis- 
frcnm  of  Bceing  that  evening  in  great  perfection.  As  it  became  dusk,  the 
tdgjts  or  divisons  of  the  waves  became  luminous,  and  the  snray  from  the 
oan  particularly  so.  When  it  became  nearly  dark,  every  disturbance  of 
the  water  gave  out  a  brilliant  flash  of  phosphoric  light.  By  placinj;  the 
finger  in  the  water  it  was  seen  to  great  advantage,  and  small  particles  oflight 
were  perceived  for  several  seconds,  receding  from  the  boat  m  the  wake  thus 
produced.  Water  taken  up,  and  spilled  on  the  floor  of  the  l)oat,  appeared 
like  so  much  mercury  let  tall  by  dayligiit,  as  the  points  of  light  diverged  in 
ndii  from  the  spot  where  the  water  fell.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  water  at  that  tinie,  but  a  friend  (the  Rev.  Wm.  Foulgcr)  procured 
some  for  that  purpose  from  the  same  locality,  and  we  dctermii'od,  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscone,  that  the  luminousncss  of  tlic  water  of  this  part  of 
our  coast  proceeded  from  a  small  animalcule  {Jig.  52.  a)  resembling  that 

figured  in  Mr.Baird*spaper( Vol.III. 
p.  3 13.  fig.  82.  d).  These  appeared 
m  great  numbers  near  the  surface, 
and  arranged  themselves  round  the 
edge  of  the  glass  into  which  we 
poured  the  water  for  examination. 
They  were  sometimes  so  numerous, 
ud  arranged  with  such  order,  as  to  resemble  a  string  of  beads.  This 
animalcule  is  a  thin  transparent  globule,  from  the  upper  part  of  which 
rises  a  small  tube,  in  length  about  one  diameter  of  tne  globule ;  a  num- 
ber of  minute  vessels  diverge  from  the  base  of  this  tube,  hi)reading  thin 
nunifications  over  the  surface  of  the  animalcule.  We  also  detected 
another  animalcule  {b  c  d),  twice  the  size  of  the  former,  which  appeared 
to  possess  a  greater  degree  of  luminosity  when  agitated  in  the  water.  It 
bail  the  appearance  of  a  hollow  fleshy  globule,  having  a  retractile  tube 
arising  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  over  which  is  a  square  aperture,  and 
at  the  angles  of  thb  aperture  arc  placed  four  moniliform  tentacula  (</), 
iriiicfayWhen  the  animalcule  is  in  a  state  of  repose,  are  contracted  into  four 
lobes  (c).  The  exterior  is  divided  longitudinally  into  eight  parts,  and  is 
studded  with  minute  points.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
would  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  to  what  genus  these 
animalcules  may  be  referred,  and  the  work  or  works  in  which  they  are 
figured  or  described.  The  first,  1  conceive,  cannot  possibly  be  a  Metlus/r, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Baird.  I  am,  &c.  ^  Samuel  Woodward,  Xorwic/t,  Xov,  8. 
1630. 

Tike  AiUer  which  rolls  back  its  Corolla,  of  which  an  imperfect  specimen 
fau  been  sent  us  by  M.  A.  Brown  of  Walsal,  ap|)etu's  to  be  the  Kaulfussia 
amelloldes.  The  circumstance  of  its  rolling  back  its  marginal  petals  during 
Of ercast  weather  is  a  peculiarity ;  most  plants  closing  their  petals  in  such 
weather  over  the  flower. —  Cond, 

EpidendrumfuMcdtum,  —  The  orchideous  specimen  sent  us  by  A  (^onsttont 
Reader  is  not  a  parasite,  as  he  supposes,  l)ut  an  epiphyte.  A  parasite  grows 
into  the  living  trees  as  does  the  mistletoe ;  an  epiphyte  grows  upon  the 
outer  barker  rotten  wood  of  a  tree.  The  specimen  sent  is  the  Epideminim 
(i^*,  upon,  dendrorif  a  tree;  place  of  growth)  fuscatum,  an  orchid(H>us 
epiphyte.  It  is  a  stove  plant  of  easy  culture  in  rutten  tan,  with  a  strong 
moist  heat.  —  Cond, 

The  Constituents  of  Bczoar.  —  Sir,  As  your  correspondent,  A  Miue- 
ndogist  Tp.  OC.),  wishes  to  know  of  what  substances  the  bczoar  is  com- 
posed, I  have  drawn  up  a  short  account  of  the  diflerent  varieties,  according 
to  the  analysis  of  MM.  Vauquelin  and  Fourcroy,  published  by  them  in  the 
Ammles  de  Chimie  (see  (Ire's  Dirt,),  and  the  animals  in  which  each  parti- 
cular kind  is  said  to  be  found.    Bezoars  have  been  found  in  the  iutcsthics. 
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4/  VllsWmy,  (UfUmr  reckftih  hrown,  fijoiid  in  the  gaA 
mi4i  tihp4i^t*    Thiff  wa*  called  the  Bnitor  borhnmi.    It 
tH#f  hiimait  MfHscrlen;  k  htm  aH  the  characteri  of' 
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/>,  Jle^immff.  Thin  rariety,  coimiioaly  called  the  Oriental 
nromrtui  chiefly  in  Bfalacca,  from  unknown  ammali,  b^ 
lKa*t,  and  wm  by  them  very  often  lold  for  ten  timea  ila  weiglit  of  gold. 
The  litT^har  hfntncUt,  Bexoar  pordnoniy  pietro  del  poroo,  or  hpm 
WM«  Nald  to  be  of  thi«  kmd  It  was  found  in  the  gall  bladder  of  the 
porcupine,  had  a  bitter  reftnoua  ilarour,  on  being  cteqied  in 
rniinlcatea  kn  bittemeM  to  it,  and  was  taken  formerly  aa  an  1 
atomachic.  Home  tipecimenf  of  the  Occidental  besoar,  takes  from  the 
•toniach  or  intestine!  of  an  animal  of  the  goat  or  stag  kind,  a  natire  of 
Pern,  were  said  to  be  of  the  resinous  kind,  but  they  were  »tmttMtU^fm 
also  composed  of  the  triple  phosphate.  That  the  Oriental  and  Ocddeotal 
bezoar  occasionally  consisted  of  resin  and  bile,  there  is  very  little  doubt; 
but  'for  the  most  part  they  are  composed  of  inert  vegetable  matter.  A 
few  of  the  Oriental  bezoars  analysed  by  Dr.  Watson  were  of  the  latter 
description  (Philotoph,  TVam^  vol.  Ixxxviii.  p.  46;);  though  it  is  in^j 
probable  that  these  were  not  from  the  gall  bladder,  but  from  the  stomach 
or  intestines. 

6.  Fungous :  consisting  of  pieces  of  the  ^ol^tus  igniikrius  swallowed  by 
some  animal. 

7.  Hairy.  The  one  described  by  I.  W.  D.  of  Greenwich  was  probably  of 
this  kind.  They  are  by  far  the  most  common  of  all  bezoars,  and  have 
been  found  in  a  great  number  of  animals,  particularly  in  beasts  of  prey,  on 
account  of  the  hair  which  they  swallow  with  their  food  becoming  aggli^ 


^  From  fM,  against,  rtaharf  poison,  Pernan  ;  having  been  first  employed 
as  an  antiaote,  or  counter-poison.  8ome  derive  the  term  from  paxar,  ■ 
goat,  Pernan  /  because  the  most  anciently  known  bezoar  stones  were  pro- 
cured from  the  stomachs  of  goats  feeding  on  the  mountains  of  Persia. 
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tinated  togedier,  so  as  to  put  on  the  peculiar  spongy  appearance  described 
by  your  correspondent.  The  sgagrupilac,  liezoar  simis,  or  bezoar  of  the 
monkey  species,  bezoars  of  the  caniet,  the  alpine  goat,  the  chamois  (Anli' 
lope  J^iipicapra  Linn.)^  and  gazelle  (AntUofw  GazcUa  Linn.),  are  occasion- 
illy  of  this  description.  In  these  latter  cases  the  hair  most  probably  is 
taken  into  the  stomach,  as  J.  W.  D.  observes,  by  the  animal  licking 
itself. 

8.  L^nilbnn,  agglomeratetl  lignin,  or  woody  fibre.  Most  probably  those 
mentioned  by  the  **  Mineralogist"  were  composed  of  a  mixture  of  this  and 
the  preceding  variety.  The  emperor  of  Persia  sent  three  bezoars  as  a 
present  to  Napoleon,  and  by  the  analysis  of  Berthollet  they  were  com- 
posed of  lignin. 

9.  Cholesterine.*  This  kind  is  not  mentioned  by  the  French  authors ; 
but  there  is  at  this  time  in  the  museum  of  (luy's  Hospital  a  beautiful 
specimen,  consisting  of  pure  cholcsterine,  or  the  |)early  matter  of  bile,  in  a 
subcrystalline  arrangement,  taken  from  the  gall  bladder  of  a  bullock,  and 
another  from  the  gall  bladder  of  a  mare. 

10.  Extraneous,  composed  of  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
and  there,  through  the  medium  of  some  of  the  preceding  varieties,  agglu- 
tinated together.  The  bezoar  of  the  cobra  di  capello,  or  '*  nietra  de  cobra 
di  cabllos,  and  rhinoceros  bezoar,  *'  pictra  de  mombazza,  were  of  this 
description.  In  1749,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
an  account  of  two  pretended  stones,  said  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  the 
cobra  di  capeilo.  ^  The  first,*'  says  he,  "  I  have  heard,  and  also  do  believe, 
to  be  a  stone  found  in  the  intestines  of  the  rhinoceros,  not,  that  I  know, 
taken  notice  of  by  any  natural  historian  except  Kedi."  (iV/rV.  Tram^  vol. 
Izxix.,  p.910.)  Dr.  Waldo,  who  went  to  the  East  Indies  on  purpose  to 
search  ailer  tne  natural  products  of  that  country,  sent  specimens  of  the 
"  piefra  de  serpente  de  mombazza"  to  his  sister  in  London,  with  directions 
to  show  them  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  Sir  Hans 
Sloane.  Among  them  were  some  which  were  b^  him  called  *'  pietra  de 
mombazza,'*  or  rhinoceros  bezoar,  supposed  by  Sir  Hans  to  be  taken  from 
the  stomach  or  guts  of  that  animal.  From  the  description  and  drawings 
given  by  8ir  Hans  Sloane,  these  bezoars  evidently  consisted  of  the  stones 
of  firuit  agglutinated  together.  They  were  very  hard,  and  were  capable  of 
benw  poushed. 

Tnesc  are  the  general  varieties,  but  bezoars  are  occasionally  composed 
of  other  materials.  **  La  plupart  des  aninmux  ruminants  de  TAmerique 
mMlionale,  tels  que  les  gtmnacos,  les  tarugas,  les  rigognes  (llama),  sont 
sujets  &  porter  une  pierre  connue  sous  le  nom  de  bezoard  occidentale» 
Quatre  onces  de  cc  bezoard  traitees  avec  I'acide  vitrioliauc  donnerent  tk 
M.  Piroust  de  la  selenitc  (sulphate  of  lime),  et  une  once  d'acide  phospho- 
rioue.**  +  (Annafcs  de  Cfdm^  vol.  ccxcvi.)  A.  M.  Femandes  had  also  in  his 
eamnet  oezoors  of  the  guana  lizard.  They  were  light,  spongy,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  white  agaric.  (Annalet  de  Chhn.)  The  pietra  de  Goa,  or 
pwtra  de  Blalacca,  were  generally  factitious ;  being  comjiosed  of  bone  earth 
and  the  concreted  bile  of  some  animid.  Yours,  &c.  —  //.  /.  C,  East  Berg" 
kolt,  Jim,  \S3\. 

A  Species  of  Trilobile,  -^  Sir,   The  accompanying  sketch  {Jiff,  53.)  is 


*  Fourcroy,  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.iv.  p.  10. 
'  "t*  **  In  most  of  the  ruminating  animals  of  South  America,  as  the  gimnn- 
cos,  tarugas,  and  llam&s,  is  found  a  stone  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dcci- 
dentai  b^soar.  Four  ounces  of  this  bezoar,  treated  with  vitriolic  acid, 
yielded  to  M.  Proust  sulphate  of  lime,  and  an  ounce  of  phosphoric 
acid." 
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taken  from  a  Bmall  slab  of  limttstong  vfaicii  I 
from  Dudley.  It  appears  to  be  tiie  caudal 
of  a  species  of  trilobite,  diflferine  materiallv  from  the 
A^sapbus  caadatus  in  bemg  fiimidied  vitfa  »  nuinber  nf 
rounded  processes  and  very  minote  transrerae  lines  dova 
the  orfdole  lobe.  There  are  two  of  tfaeae  wftrr-'imfuf 
upon  this  slab,  rather  smaller  than  the  dravk^  mixfid 
with  fragments  of  the  Caljioene  TariolariSy  A.  can- 
datus,  various  testacea,  and  madrepores ;  but  no  head 
or  upper  portions  can  be  traced,  wnkii  nd^t  lead  to 
an  idea  of  its  complete  figure.  I  shall  be  ^ad  to  be 
informed  if  this  specimen  has  been  before  nociced. 
Yours,  Sec.  —  F.  I.  Feb,  5.  1831. 
7%r  Atmotphere  never  dark  on  a  vnndtf  Night,  —  Several  Tears  nnoe, 
when  travelling  by  night  in  the  mail  coach,  in  the  depth  ot  winter  and 
during  the  absence  of  the  moon,  I  was  surprised  to  observe,  that,  thoqgh 
dense  clouds  covered  every  part  of  the  horizon,  and  not  a  single  star  covdd 
be  seen,  yet  the  ni^t  was  far  from  being  dark,  and  large  objects  near  the 
road  were  easily  discerned.  On  expressing  my  surprise  to  the  driver,  he 
replied,  *'  The  wind  is  very  high,  and  during  a  great  many  years  that  I  have 
bcMcn  upon  the  road,  I  never  knew  it  to  be  dark  on  a  windy  night.**  The 
observation  was  at  that  time  new  to  me;  but  subsequent  experience 
has  convinced  me  that  it  was  true.  Many  plausible  explanations  m^t 
be  offered;  but  I  conceive  the  most  rational  one  would  be,  to  attribute 
it  to  the  evolution  of  a  small  quantity  of  lipht  firom  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere by  the  pressure  of  the  particles  of  air  during  a  high  wind.  When 
atmospheric  air  is  suddenly  and  liolentl^  compressed  in  a  tube,  su^ 
ficient  heat  is  evolved  to  ignite  combustible  substances,  and  I  believe 
a  sensible  quantity  of  light  is  also  given  out  at  the  same  time ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  unphilosophical  to  infer  that  a  lower  dep^ee  of  pressure,  on  an 
immense  mass  of  air,  may  evolve  a  portion  of  light  from  each  particle^ 
which  may  collectively  afibrd  a  low  degree  of  illumination,  sufficient  to 
render  large  objects  perceptible  in  the  night.  Perhaps  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents can  give  you  a  better  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

Being  for  many  years  an  amateur  star-gazer,  I  have  invariably  observed 
that,  however  clear  the  sky  might  be,  if  the  stars  appeared  to  swim  in  the 
focus  of  an  excellent  achromatic  object  glass,  and  the  more  delicate  double 
stars  could  not  be  defined,  the  following  day  was  always  more  or  less 
rainy. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  when  the  weather  for  a  few  days 
seemed  to  promise  a  fine  settled  state  of  the  atmosphere,  I  observed  about 
midnight  what  appeared  to  be  a  strong  twilight  in  the  north-west,  but  too 
luminous  to  be  produced  by  the  refraction  of  solar  light.  After  observiitt 
it  for  some  time,  a  single  ray  only  rose  towards  the  north,  and  disappeared 
This  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  phenomenon  to  be  the  common  aurora 
borealis.  The  light  continued  steady  for  a  very  long  time.  The  following 
day  the  weather  changed  to  rainy,  and  continued  so  for  many  days.  The 
aurora  was  too  near  the  horizon  to  be  observed  in  London.  It^bore  a 
stroneresemblance  to  common  twilight. 

In  December,  or  the  latter  end  of  November,  1821,  there  was  one  of 
the  most  tremendous  thunder  storms  at  Geneva  I  ever  remember  to  have 
witnessed :  it  occurred  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  evening 
previous  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  fell  suddenly  lower  than  it  had 
been  observed  in  that  city  for  forty  years.  The  storm  was  followed  by  a 
general  change  in  the  state  of  the  weather,  which  had  been  previously  nne 
and  mild.  —  B,    Hanipsteiid,  Nov,  1830. 
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Akt.  L    Letterif  descriptive  of  a  Natural  History  Tour  in 

North  America.      By  T.  W. 

(Continued from  p.  116.) 

Letter  5.     The  American  Highlands, 

I^Y  dear  B.  —  Rounding  Stony  Point,  we  were  quickly  in 
prospect  of  what  is  colled  the  Entrance  of  the  Highlands. 
The  river  becomes  narrow  and  rapid,  and  winds  a  singu- 
larly twisted  and  angled  course  for  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles,  or  throughout  the  whole  of  tliis  mountainous  region. 
It  b  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  stupendous  cliffs,  and 
rocks  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  stem  the  weight  and  fury  of 
an  ocean ;  the  bed  of  the  river  appearing  to  be  troughed  out 
of  the  solid  stone.  It  is  very  deep,  and  easily  floats  the 
largest  vessels  close  to  its  margins.  From  the  whirls,  rapidity, 
and  violent  tossings  of  the  stream,  its  depth  in  many  places 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  very 
oonsiderable.  (fg.  54.) 

Forts  Independence,  Montgomery,  and  Clinton,  now  so 
dilapidated  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  crags 
that  surround  them,  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution  were  posts  of  very  great  conse- 
quence ;  they  were,  therefore,  the  scenes  of  many  an  arduous 
strugglei  and  never  remained  long  in  the  hands  of  cither 
party.  Fort  Putnam  is  two  or  three  miles  farther  up  the 
river,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  strongest  fortress  on  the 
Hudson ;  its  outer  walls  were  30  ft.  in  thickness.  It  stands 
cm  a  rock  composed  principally  of  feldspar  and  black  schorl, 
or  tourmaline,  and  is  600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  water.  To 
prevent  the  enemy's  fleet  from  ascending  the  river  at  the 
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Tlii^  Hiiilsoii,  inoic  especiiilly  about  the  centre  of  the  High 
lands,  presents  some  of  the  most  interesting  md  remarkable 
scenery  perhaps  in  the  world.  Nature,  it  wuuld  seem,  here 
made  the  wilderness  of  romance  her  chief  delight,  and  studied 
to  excel  in  the  ruggedness  of  stupendous  cliffs  and  crags. 

The  Jersey,  or  western,  shore  of  die  Hudson,  as  far  as  the 
Highlands,  is  of  secondary  formation,  and  consists  principally 
of  limestone,  which  in  some  places  is  uf  a  flinty  hardness,  in 
othei-s  as  suH  nearly  as  the  soapstone,  and  occasionally  mixed 
up  with  organic  remains,  such  as  small  bivalve  sliells,  Stc,  in- 
cluding veins  of  pyrites  and  spars  of  different  denonkinations.    ' 
The  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  commencing  near  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  taking  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Hi^-    | 
lands  on  each  side  of  the  river,  is  of  primitive  formation,  and    I 
almost  wholly  composed  of  compact  granite  and  gneiss,  dip-    , 
ping  towards  the  east,  and  intermixed  in  places  with  mica  of 
various  shades,  quartz,  and  mica  slate.      The  mountainous 
ridges  contain  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  racoons,  wild  cats,  deer, 
and  rabbits.     Birds  are  not  numerous  in  these  forests;  the 
eagle  may  be  frequently  seen  soaring  far  above  the  highest 
summits.     Among  serpents,  the  rattlesnake,  the  copper-head 
snake,  the  hoop  snake,  and  the  flat  snake  infest  these  ' 


The  Am. 


■I  Highlnitih. 


Pwights,"  of  which,  most  likely,  I  shall  soon  have  an  oppoiw  1 
I    tuiiity  lo  trcRl  more  nt  length.  f 

I        West  Point  is  the  seat  of  a  military  school,  and  is  a  place    ' 
of  great  notoriety.     It  is  nn  extensive  level,  near  the  termin- 
Mion  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Highlands,  and  on  an  ele- 
.    rated  angle  of  the  river,  of  granite  formation.     Two  hundred 
L  joung  gentlemen  cadeti  are  instructed  nt  this  establishment  ■ 
■  Bot  only  in  soldiership,  but  in  the  arts  and  sciences  gener  " 
Kas  well   as  in  various  languages  and  polite  literature. 
PAe  war  of  the  revolution,  the  camp  of  the  illustrious  Wash" 
ington  was  stationed  at  West  Point,  when  Sir  Henry  ClintoQ) 
Ae  British  general,  was  to  have  surprised  him ;  and  if  ths  I 
mlotof  ArnoUlhad  succeeded,  the  commander  of  the  American  1 
fcrces,  and  with  him  their  choicest  army,  must  have  fallen  into  1 
^fte  hands  of  the  English.     The  scheme  failed  ;  Major  Andr^  I 
s  taken  prisoner,  and  foiTeited  his  life     This  gallant  officer  I 
s  employed  by  Clinton  to  negoliate  with  Arnold. 
At  West  Point  the  river  is  narrow,  and  difficult  of  navi-  1 
I  gfttioti.     In  its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  many  batteries  and  1 
,    entrenchments,  where  bullets  and  human  bones  are  yet  to  be  J 
ibund.      Diedrich   Knickerbocker  (Washington   Irving),      _ 
bis  History  of  Neic  York,  has  laid  some  of  the  most  amus-^ 
tDg  scenes  in  that  work  in  this  neighbourhood.     Below  yottM 
'^yeasketcI)^^5S.}  of  WestPomt  (1),  and  of  the  northern  I 
BlBiids,  looking  south. 


-^J 


I^issing  the  base  of  Anthony's  Nose,  the  top  of  which  i 
■•^xmt  1600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  two  or  three 
tether  mountainous  elevations  of  less  importance,  we  were 
I  etear  of  the  Highlands.  Our  prospects  were  now  of  another 
f  description  :  instead  of  enormous  crags,  and  overhanging  j 
I  difls,  the  hissing,  foaming,  and  gushing  of  waters, 
V  2 
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almost  endless  towering  of  mountains  and  lofty  ridges,  we  had 
an  extended  view  of  apparently  a  richly  cultivated  country, 
pleasingly  ornamented  with  villas  and  other  vestiges  of  human 
skill  and  activity.  The  river,  which  is  in  many  places  very 
broad,  and  studded  with  small  islands,  stretched  before  us 
about  thirty  miles  in  nearly  a  direct  line. 

At  four  JP.M.  we  came  up  to  Newburgh*  This  flourishing 
village  is  distant  seventy  n^es  from  the  city  of  New  York : 
it  is  built  on  a  gradual  but  pretty  steep  acclivity ;  and  is  seen 
at  some  distance,  and  very  advantageously,  from  the  river. 
The  Neptune  had  now  finished  her  voyage,  and  was  hauled 
alongside  of  a  wooden  wharf  (wharfs  and  piers  in  this  country 
are  uniformly  constructed  of  wood).  I  adjourned  to  Craw- 
ford's, which  is  a  large  and  somewhat  elegant  hotel.  My  old 
calctdating  companion,  who,  at  least,  certainly  appeared  to 
consider  my  welfare  and  personal  comfort  as  matters  of  no 
trifling  importance,  strongly  recommended  this  house  to  my 
notice.  He  described  it  as  having  quite  superior  accom- 
modation, keeping  the  best  of  tables  (a  first-rate  American 
consideration),  and  having  excellent  and  wholesome  beds,  as 
soft  as  the  softest  down.  ^^  Besides,"  he  added,  ^'  the  land- 
lord is  a  smart,  good-natured,  and  civil  fellow,  always  upon  the 
spot,  and  alive  to  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of  his  guests." 
Here  he  gave  such  a  recital  of  the  good  living  the  luxuries, 
the  feasts  of  turtle-soup  and  the  like,  of  wbidb  he  had  firom 
time  to  time  partaken  at  this  hotel,  that  I  am  sure  it  would 
have  raised  the  appetite  of  an  individual  of  infinitely  less  noto- 
riety than  an  alderman. 

It  was,  however,  more  out  of  compliment  to  my  fiiend's 
wishes  than  to  my  gastric  propensities,  that  I  was  induced 
to  conform  to  his  pleasure  in  taking  up  my  temporary  abode 
at  Crawford's.  To  be  thought  an  epicure  would  annoy  me 
most  unmercifully ;  and,  therefore,  I  pray  you  to  bear  in  minds 
that  my  sojourning  at  Crawford's  is  directed  by  other  feelii^ 
than  those  which  voluptuous  eating  and  drinking  can  affi>t£ 

The  first  thing  most  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
stranger  at  Newburgh  is  the  state  of  its  improvements.  Like 
the  machineiy  of  a  clock,  evei*y  part  is  in  motion  The  num- 
ber of  recently  built  houses,  and  those  now  being  built»  the 
dash  and  rather  gaudy  display  of  numerous  shops,  crowded 
storages,  the  continual  and  almost  deafening  noise  of  carts, 
and  the  lively,  bustling,  business-looking  faces  and  quick 
movements  of  the  inhabitants,  considering  the  size  of  the 
place,  are  quite  astonishing.  The  upper  stories  of  the  dwell- 
ings are  mostly  made  of  wood,  and  painted  white ;  the  lower 
ones  are-  of  stone  or  brick,  and  for  the  greater  part  are 
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painted  yellow ;  a  style  of  building  that  may  be  singular,  but 
by  no  means,  as  they  are  here  finished,  inelegant  or  incon- 
Tenient.  Windows  in  great  abundance.  In  this  country 
dwelling-houses  are  much  better  supplied  with  lights  than  in 
England.  Glass  is  one  half  cheaper,  and  windows,  no  matter 
how  numerous,  are  not  taxed  in  America. 

Newburgh  contains  about  2000  inhabitants,  is  rapidly  im- 
proving^ and  promises  soon  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
considerable  places  in  commercial  importance  on  the  Hudson. 
Nearly  opposite  is  Fishkill,  another  large  and  beautiful  vil- 
lage. Tlie  river  is  here  about  five  miles  in  breadth,  and  is 
bounded  on  each  side  by  much  variety  of  interesting  scenery. 
The  trade  between  this  place  and  the  city  of  New  York  is 
very  extensive;  from  ten  to  fifteen  sloops  are  constantly 
employed  in  the  transferring  of  goods  between  the  two 
ports.  It  supports  two  printing  establishments,  from  one  of 
which  is  issued  weekly  a  newspaper.  The  Political  Index, 
By  the  spirited  and  laudable  efforts  of  a  few  gentlemen, 
a  lyceum  has  been  recently  established :  although  small  in 
stock,  and  commenced  upon  very  limited  resources,  it  con- 
tains some  rare  and  many  valuable  specimens  of  minerals,  a 
collection  of  fossils,  dried  plants,  and  relics  of  Indian  handi- 
craft, with  a  few  birds  and  animals  in  excellent  preservation. 
I  have  to  acknowledge  many  obligations  which  I  received 
firom  its  worthy  and  talented  vice-president. 

Strolling  into  the  fields,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New- 
burgh, one  of  the  first  things  that  particularly  took  my  atten- 
tion was  a  large  black  snake  (Coluber  constrictor),  the  first  of 
the  kind  I  had  seen.  The  motions  of  this  snake  are  much 
quicker  than  those  of  the  generality  of  snakes ;  it  is  sometimes 
KMind  of  7  or  8  fL  in  length,  and  although  its  bite  is  not  poi- 
sonous, it  is  still  an  object  of  great  horror  with  the  peasantry 
of  this  country,  who  assert  and  believe  wonderful  tales  about 
it  The  present  one  was  about  4  ft.  long,  in  bulk  well  pro- 
portioned, and  from  the  middle  part  gradually  tapering  to 
the  caudal  extremity,  until  it  terminated  in  a  point  not  more 
than  the  tweifUi  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  head  rather 
tmall ;  colour,  above,  a  shining  iridescent  black ;  sides  same, 
but  less  intense ;  below,  nearly  a  pure  white^  running  into  a 
whitish  fireckle,  growing  less  defined  as  it  approached  the 
tail.  The  arrangement  of  the  scales  was  similar  to  that  gene- 
rally found  in  the  reptile  tribe;  those  of  the  abdomen,  how- 
ever, I  thought,  were  larger  than  any  I  had  seen  in  other 
snakes  of  a  proportional  size ;  and  this  fact  may  account  in 
some  degree  for  the  celerity  of  progressive  movement  of  the 
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'Tsple  seenift  to  be  more ; 
in  nwMC  other  unnnaH : 
Dertectioit  in  ererr  qerc  <it  die  boitr.  Ffrnce  die  tanl  of  n 
^fiake  ^U  moTe  for  a  Icmc  dme  jA^  it  has  iieai  ievanedfivan 
d^  :)n«iy.  ^U  ^ihrink  mm  die  imiirnen  odf  pain,  and  be  afike 
^ennihie  at*  die  Icaic  coiidi.  Tbe  dctioB  oiT  die  hearCf  tmv  k 
pecoiiar ;  in  die  present  Insiatnrp  I  \ltffmehnl  it  Aon  die  bmH^ 
aiwt  placed  it  upon  die  ground  M  'ssaat  ifistanoe^  and  jet  it 
continued  to  bieac  Tigqmu^y  &r  jereraL  ininnte&.  After  it 
had  ceaned  to  move,  a  iiudit  touciu  espeoaily  widt  a  sbarp- 
pomfied  Inntmnienty  would  again  cause  it  to  beat;  and  tUn 
kind  of  excxcexnent,  repeated  at  into-vals  &r  nearly  half  aa 
hour,  produced  the  «une  efiect  —  a  rexnm  of  modoiu  1 1  gulm 
contraction  and  dOatadon.  The  fimnery  I  obEonred,  mas 
always  die  first  to  grow  feeble^  and  the  first  id  cease  to 
(>i\  irmpecdnff  the  contaits  of  the  abdomen^  eighteen 
bodies  arranf^  in  a  string  in  close  Goatact^  white,  sofi^  and 
pnipy,  reivembiing  ba^  or  cysts  of  Sat,  were  exposed.  Tkeae 
were»  no  donhc,  the  e^p  of  the  animal  aiakes  in  embryo^  £b 
w^  they  varied  from  that  of  a  anall  pea  to  an  ixdinanr  piny- 
in|if  maii>ie. 

In  the  iicinitT  of  Xewbnrgh  is  an  abundance  of  bbnsh 
eiay^  immediately  below  the  soil,  resting  upon  a  stratum 
of  transition  argillite,  in  which  anthracite  and  occasiooaDy 
petrifactiofM  are  founcL  This  cUy  supplies  the  inhabitants 
with  good  brick.  At  a  short  distance  north  of  this  TiUage^ 
linHMonef  eridendy  transition,  containii^  numerous  organic 
ftttmiMf  is  procur^  which  affinds,  by  me  usual  process,  an 
excellent  lime*  This  rode,  the  metalliferous  limestone  of 
EetOfiy  fomelimes  appears  abore  the  transition  argillite ;  when 
it  does  noty  it  is  generally  orerlaid  by  greywacke.  The  petri- 
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bcdons  found  in  it  are  always  of  marine  origin,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  madreporites,  terebratulites,  encrinites,  anthocepha- 
lites,  gryphites,  belemnites,  and  trilobites ;  of  some  of  these 
there  are  two  or  three  species,  more  especially  of  the  last, 
which  not  unfrequently  occur  of  a  very  large  size.* 

Yours,  most  sincerely,  T.  W. 

Newbw^hj  May^  1823. 


Letter  6.     Nevohurgh  to  Albany. 

My  dear  B.  —  I  am  about  to  take  my  departure  from  this 
place,  and  have  already  engaged  my  passage  for  Albany  in 
the  sloop  Charles.  Crawford's,  as  was  represented  to  me, 
contains  every  thing  desirable  to  a  stranger ;  besides  excel- 
lent tables  and  accommodations,  there  are  always  found  some 
respectable  company,  groups  of  well-informed  loungers,  whose 
pohteness  and  interesting  communications  render  the  time  of 
the  sojourner  agreeably  and  profitably  spent.  Last  evening 
I  stepped  to  the  Piazza.  This  is  constantly  a  retreat  for 
select  parties;  independently  of  possessing  a  most  delightful 
prospect,  from  its  elevation  and  contiguity  to  the  river,  a  fine 
breeze  is  always  present,  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  and 
desirable  things,  in  a  hot  climate  more  especially.  The  place 
was  nearly  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  ladies,  hand- 
iome  of  course,  dressed  very  fashionably,  and  attended  by 
their  gallants,  were  promenading  in  one  part;  another  and 
the  remaining  part  was  occupied  solely  by  the  other  sex, 
many  of  whom  surrounded  small  tables,  which  apparently 
were  well  stocked  from  the  stores  of  Bacchus,  whiffing  cigars, 
and  spitting  in  all  directions.  This  spitting  practice  of 
the  Americans  is  extremely  annoying,  and  I  am  much    sur- 

Crised  at  its  being  so  prevalent  among  the  better  societies ; 
Dw  they  tolerate  and  indulge  so  frequently  in  what  is  so 
much  at  variance  with  their  general  character  and  deportment 
in  other  things,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

Three  hours'  pleasant  sail  brought  us  opposite  the  landings 
of  Poughkeepsie.  Poughkeepsie  contains  3000 inhabitants, and 
is  in  a  flourishing  conclilion.  It  stands  pleasantly  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  eastern  shore;  and  on  a  fine  stream  of 
water,  which  falls  rapidly  from  the  hills,  in  its  course  from  the 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  canal,  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Hudson 
with  thofw*  of  the  Delaware  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  has,  by  immense 
labour  and  expense,  been  completed,  and  opens  a  few  miles  north  o(  New- 
bonh*  This,  from  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  ground,  is  a  herculean 
won;  but  the  achie\'einent  of  great  and  mighty  undertakings  is  character* 
istic  of  the  American  people. 
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village  to  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Hudson,  several 
mills,  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  flour,  are  erected. 

After  passing  Poughkeepsie,  the  traveller  meets  with  litde 
to  interest  him  on  this  majestic  river  until  he  reaches  Albany. 
The  country  is  nearly  a  level,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  agricultural  purposes,  and  consequently  desti- 
tute of  that  sublime  and  splendid  wildness  which  always 
accompanies  the  scenery  of  the  mountain.  Kingston,  Esopus, 
Glasgow,  and  Caatskill  are  villages  on  the  western  border. 
These  are  places  of  small  account  to  the  stranger,  yet  they 
contribute  no  trifling  share  to  the  stores  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial mart  of  this  country.  New  York.  There  is  a  lyceuin 
at  Caatskill,  well  supported,  and,  I  am  informed,  upon  an 
extensive  scale.  The  village  of  Hudson  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank,  thirty  miles  from  Albany,  and  was  a  few  years 
ago  in  possession  of  the  principal  trading  on  this  river,  mono« 
polising  a  very  extensive  commission  business.  The  times 
have  altered,  and  with  them  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Hudson.  Although  not  now  noted  as  a  place  of  business,  it 
maintains  a  degree  of  wealth  and  influence  which  none  of  its 
more  bustling  and  enterprising  neighbours  have  yet  attained. 
Its  lyceum  is  one  of  the  best  in  this  country,  and  in  it  regular 
courses  of  lectures  on  subjects  of  natural  history  are  constmtly 
given. 

We  reached  Albany  about  noon  of  next  day.  Albany  is  a 
city,  and  the  capital  of  the  state  of  New  York.  It  is  built  on 
an  irregular  descent,  and  crowded  down  upon  the  western 
shore  of  the  river.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dutch,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  afterwards  contained  few  inhabitants  of  any 
other  nation.  Some  of  the  houses  appear  very  antique,  ana 
are  constructed  after  an  old  Dutch  fashion,  of  a  most  gro- 
tesque description.  Tlie  streets  are  irregular,  mostly  narrow 
and  crooked ;  the  buildings,  too,  are  destitute  of  that  uniform- 
ity of  structure  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  principal  towns  I 
have  seen  in  this  country ;  for  amidst  some  of  the  best  and 
most  elegant,  in  the  gayest  and  most  fashionable  parts  of  the 
city,  may  be  found  Dutch  huts  or  miserable-looking  wooden- 
framed  houses.  For  these  and  other  singularities  Albany  is 
indebted  to  the  taste  and  unwieldy  manners  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants.  State  Street  is  about  500  yards  in  length,  very 
broad,  and  consists  generally  of  handsome  brick  houses,  of 
three  and  four  stories  in  height.  On  an  elevation,  and  directly 
across  the  upper  extremity  of  State  Street,  stands  the  CapitoL 
The  exterior  of  this  building  is  by  no  means  elegant,  or  go- 
verned by  any  regular  laws  of  architecture ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  court-room,  which  is  spacious,  with  mahogany 
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desks  in  circular  rows,  and  also  appropriately  decorated  with 
tapestry  and  paintings,  its  interior  is  confined  and  inconve- 
nient. The  front  is  the  only  part  which  distinguishes  it  from 
an  ordinarv  public  academy  or  free  grammar  school.  This 
consists  of  a  portico,  with  a  pediment  supported  on  four 
massive  white  marble  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
finished  in  a  style  creditable  to  the  artist.  At  the  centre  of 
the  roof  is  a  plain-looking  cupola  of  wood  painted  white;  on 
the  top  is  a  figure  dressed  with  studied  simplicity,  intended, 
no  doubt,  to  personate  Justice :  but  Justice  requires  no  human 
invention  to  make  her  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  all.  The  state 
legislature  holds  its  sessions  in  this  building. 

Almost  close  to  the  Capitol  stands  the  Albany  Academy. 
This  edifice  is  in  an  unfinished  state ;  but,  when  completed, 
will  form  a  handsome  and  commodious  building,  and  is  to  be 
endowed  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  chartered  col- 
lege. It  already  contains  both  a  lyceum  and  museum,  which 
promise  to  become  valuable  and  extensive.  From  the  literary 
and  scientific  acquirements  of  the  principal  conductor,  this 
academy  must  soon  rise  into  great  celebrity.  Here  is  also 
an  agricultural  society,  which  holds  its  meetings  in  one  of  the 
apartments  in  this  institution.  Albany  supports  a  charity- 
school  also,  of  about  400  scholars,  who  are  taught  upon  the 
plan  of  Lancaster. 

There  are  three  banks  in  this  city,  modern  and  not  un- 
handsome buildings;  being  made  of  an  inferior  white  marble, 
quarried  from  the  transition  limestone  of  this  country.  As  in 
Enffland,  these  banks  issue  money  made  of  paper,  without,  it 
u  reared,  much  reference  to  ca})ital  or  means  of  redemption. 
The  natural  consequence  of  such  a  system  is,  that  bank  fail- 
ures are  common,  and  the  country  inundated  with  paper 
money,  and  those  pests  of  mankind  called  money  changers. 

Your  friend,  T.  W. 

Albany^  Jwie,  1823. 


Art.  II.  Rough  Notes  made  during  a  Pedestrian  Tour  to  the 
Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland^  in  the  Spring  of  1830. 
By  G. 

"  To  a  homeless  man,  who  has  no  spot  on  tliis  wide  world  that  he  can 
truly  call  his  own,  there  is  u  momentary  feeling  of  independence,  when, 
after  a  wcairy  day's  travel,  he  kicks  off  his  boots,  thrusts  his  feet  into 
slippers,  and  stretclu*s  himscli'ltefore  an  inn  fire.  Let  the  world  without 
go  as  it  may,  let  kingdoms  rise  or  fall,  so  long  as  he  has  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  hia  bill,  he  is  for  the  time  bciog  the  very  **  monarch  of  all  he  survey's  ;*' 
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the  arm-chair  is  his  throne,  the  poker  his  sceptre,  and  the  little  parlour 
of  twelve  feet  square  his  undisputed  empire.  It  is  a  morsel  of  certainty, 
snatched  from  the  uncertainty  of  life,  it  is  a  sunny  moment  gleaming  out 
^kindly  on  a  cloudy  day ;  and  he  who  has  advanced  some  way  on  the  pil- 
grimage of  existence,  knows  the  importance  of  husbanding  even  morsels 
and  moments  of  enjoyment."  —  Irving. 

Having  made  arrangements  with  a  gentleman  in  the  north 
to  perform  a  tour  of  the  lakes,  we  determined  that  the  George 
Inn,  Penrith,  should  be  our  place  of  rendezvous,  where,  after 
thirty-six  hours'  travelling,  I  arrived,  at  4?  A.M.,  Monday,  1 7th 
May,  18  SO.  My  friend  had  been  some  days  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  our  inn  the  evenms 
before,  in  anticipation  of  my  arrival.  We  rose  at  eight,  ana 
immediately  after  breakfast  set  off  for  the  residence  of  the 
Reverend  T.  Gibson  of  Tirrel,  at  whose  house  Mr.  H.  had 
lately  been  a  guest,  and  whence  we  were  to  commence  our 
pedestrian  excursion.  The  morning  was  cloudy  without  rain, 
and  cleared  up  for  a  fine  day  about  noon. 

The  distance  from  Penrith  to  Tirrel  is  about  three  miles. 
Crossing  Emont  Bridge,  you  take  the  road  following  the  course 
of  the  river  to  Tirrel,  from  which  there  is  a  pretty  view  of 
the  Penrith  Beacon,  peeping  with  its  grey  head  above  the 
trees  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Mr.  Gibson's  house  is 
very  pleasantly  situated  about  midway  between  Penrith  and 
Powley  Bridge ;  and  a  more  eligible  and  delightful  situation 
for  a  boys'  scnool  is  seldom  to  be  seen.  We  presently  com- 
menced the  needful  preparation,  by  furnishing  our  knapsacks 
and  the  pockets  of  our  shooting  jackets  with  such  articles,  and 
such  only,  as  were  likely  to  be  of  service  to  us.  Mine  con- 
sisted of  a  single  change  of  linen ;  pair  of  thin  shoes ;  corked 
insect-box  ;  bottle  for  insects  ;  sandwich- box ;  liquor-flask, 
&c.,  with  a  large  oilskin  cape  fastened  under  the  straps  of  the 
knapsack,  for  use  in  the  event  of  heavy  rain.  Mr.  H.  made 
much  the  same  provision,  with  the  addition  of  a  portfolio  of 
blotting  paper  for  plants,  and  a  sketch-book ;  but  we  both 
afterwards  regretted  that  we  had  not  also  taken  a  pair  of  light 
trousers,  which,  after  a  wet  day,  would  have  proved  a  great 
convenience.  Equipped  in  a  shooting-dress,  and  shod  in  very 
thick  and  strong  shoes,  with  our  knapsacks  at  our  backs,  we 
bade  adieu  to  our  kind  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  and 
set  off  for  Ulswater,  The  road  from  Tirrel  to  Powley  is 
uneven  and  varied,  whilst  the  banks  on  each  side  of  it  are,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  wild 
flowers,  amongst  which  are  primrose  and  scentless  vetch  in 
great  abundance. 

The  little  chapel  at  which  Mr.  Gibson  officiates  stands  on 
right-hand  side  of  the  lane,  at  no  great  distance  from  his 
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pretty  residence ;  and  before  you  arrive  at  it,  on  the  same 
tide,  you  pass  a  white  building,  which  was  probably  intended 
for  a  barn,  but  which  is  now  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
a  quakers'  meeting-house ;  here  we  found  the  nest  of  the  wil- 
low wren  (Salvia  7V6chilus)  containing  five  eggs,  which  are 
white,  beautifully  spotted  with  pink ;  the  nest  is  composed  of 
moss  and  grass  lined  with  feathers,  and  was  snugly  constructed 
in  the  bank  by  the  lane  side. 

We  did  not  obtain  a  sight  of  Ulswater  until  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  the  lake.  Passing  through  Powley,  which 
consists  of  about  a  dozen  houses  (one  occupied  as  an  inn,  and 
another  by  a  surgeon),  we  crossed  the  bridge  at  the  extremity 
of  the  lake,  and  took  the  road  winding  along  the  western 
marein  of  it,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains,  beautifully 
wooaed  with  pine  and  other  forest  trees. 

Tie  finding  ourselves  really  on  that  spot  which  we  had  so 
k>ng  hoped  to  see,  and  the  knowledge  that  we  were  actually 
pursuing  a  path  which  we  had  years  before  pencilled  out 
upon  our  map,  and  often  trod  over  hi  anticipation  by  a  Christ- 
mas fire,  produced  feelings  which  it  would  be  equally  impos- 
sible to  describe  or  to  forget ;  and  to  attempt  even  the  most 
distant  description  of  the  scenery  would  be  undertaking  a  task 
which  I  feel  my  thorough  incom|)etency  to  perform ;  indeed, 
the  views  all  along  the  lake  are  exceedingly  picturesque ;  and 
the  brightness  of  the  day,  throwing  the  mountains  into  light 
and  shade,  added  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 
Mr.  Green,  in  his  Guide  to  the  Lakes,  informs  us,  that  Uls- 
water is  in  the  shape  of  a  Z ;  but  I  could  find  so  little  affinity 
between  Ulswater  and  that  letter,  that  I  am  induced  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Green  and  myself  have  not  been  taught  by  the 
same  writing-master.  Following  the  second  turn  of  the  lake, 
or  rather  the  down-stroke  of  the  Z,  you  presently  reach  Gow- 
barrow  Park,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  On 
entering  the  park  we  were  particularly  struck  and  pleased 
with  an  old  oak,  from  the  broken  trunk  of  which,  about  6  ft. 
firom  the  ground,  grew  a  large  bough  of  sycamore :  the  seed 
of  it  had  in  all  probability  been  deposited  there  by  some  of 
the  feathered  race,  at  a  distant  period  of  time.  I  made  a 
sketch  of  it ;  and  we  were  afterwards  informed  tliat  these  para^ 
sitical  branches  are  by  no  means  unfrequently  to  be  met  with 
in  Cumberland. 

Gowbarrow  Park  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and 
appears  to  be  well  stocked  with  deer.  About  the  centre  of 
it,  on  a  gently  rising  eminence,  is  Liulph's  Tower,  a  stone 
building,  having  all  the  appearance  of  antiquity,  with  its  de- 
cayed wooden  sentry-boxes  standing  outside  its  walls,  and  a 
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fk^  ^aiiCA^ni  «tfiity  smd  rfagn  go  make  a  <&escaic  mwih 
vU*Ju  ^>iir  iSrientfis  had  ^"'g**^^  at  our  inteiiQaa  of  dioEifaii^ 
(1m  ArMvmiCain  #>n  die  Pactexdale  side  ac  aO,  and  tike  TiDjgtis 
fi^jfm(i€¥fcftAtsA  on  not  to  aftnnpt  it  witboot  a  guide;  bnty  nke 
f^m$$^  fOvA  mnfpamt  traTeikn»  we  now  set  die  «pw»nwg  of 
tfi^:nm  at  d^&»M%^  ^^^^P°%  ^  i^^^  ^^  langh  on.  our  side  faj 
M^r/rfMifliahmg  thb  deemed  impossibiliCT.  HaTing  tfaoefaf e 
h^mftilf  imtke  bat,  repieniahed  our  sandwidi4xxxes  and  spirit 
§mkf  W0f  a  Mcond  time  moooted  oar  knapsacks^  and  set  off 
iff  #|ffM»i  of  ftdirentoret ;  but  alas !  oar  preporatioos  were 
wmimtf  fnr  we  were  not  to  ^  dimb  the  dark  brow  of  the 
mitfhijr  Ibtreilyn^  to-day;  the  pass,  by  which  alone  we  ooaU 
1  f  M«r^|)ro  Mid  the  intermediate  mountains^  was  so  com- 
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pletdy  enveloped  in  clouds,  that  it  would  have  been  rashness 
to  have  proceeded;  and,  though  we  were  not  inclined  to  be 
frightened  by  little  difficulties,  we  were  not  quite  such  fools 
as  to  encounter  certain  destruction.  After  descending  again 
from  the  mountain  fog,  we  made  for  a  pretty  cascade,  at  a 
ihort  distance  from  our  inn,  that  was  fallhig  from  rock  to  rock 
in  the  most  romantic  manner.  This  waterfall,  which  feeds  a 
trout  stream  that  empties  itself  into  the  lake,  is  completely 
overhung  with  trees ;  and,  in  scrambling  from  one  promontory 
of  this  rock  to  another,  we  got  thoroughly  drenched  by  the 
thick  foliage  above  us,  which  nad  condensed  the  vapour  from 
the  mountains.  The  force  of  the  water,  which  has  doubtless 
fallen  for  many  centuries,  has  here  and  there  formed  natural 
tanks  in  the  rock ;  and  the  clearness  of  the  stream  enabled  us 
to  see  that  many  of  them  were  several  yards  deep. 

Tb^  whole  village  of  Patterdalc  does  not  consist  of  more 
than  a  ilozen  houses ;  and,  as  it  has  no  communication  with 
my  Qurket,  its  resources  as  to  provisions  are  completely 
within  itself.  In  the  winter  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
only  road  by  which  there  is  access  to  this  spot  is  for  several 
months  rendered  quite  impassable  by  the  drifted  snow.  Tlien 
it  is  that  Patterdale  is  a  microcosm  of  itself;  Ulswuter  supply- 
ing the  villagers  with  fish,  and  their  little  farms  with  more 
substantial  animal  food ;  whilst  those  who  are  not  so  wiil  to  do 
lobsist  principally  on  aver  cake  and  bacon :  but  even  in  this 
humble  village  of  Patterdale  you  will  find,  in  the  neatly  white- 
washed inn  of  Mrs.  Dobson,  a  pianoforte  for  the  amusement 
of  her  fidr  summer  visitors,  who,  from  tlie  album  in  whi^h 
travellers  enter  their  names,  appear  to  be  very  numerous. 
At  the  inn,  also,  is  an  old  oaken  chest,  which,  from  its  spacious 
dimensions,  and  the  work  carved  in  relief  upon  it,  brought 
instantly  to  my  mind  the  beautiful  lines  by  Rogers  on  <<  Ge- 
nevra. 

The  King's  Arms  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  lake,  which  lies  directly  before  it ;  behind 
and  on  each  side  of  it  are  very  high  mountains.  It  is  a 
most  comfortable  inn;  and  here  you  may  depend  upon 
meeting  not  only  with  the  greatest  civility,  but  with  the  most 
comfortable  and  reasonable  accommodation. 

We  had  eventually  no  occasion  to  regret  our  disappoint- 
ment as  regards  Helvcllyn,  as  it  enabled  us  to  reconnoitre  the 
more  immediate  vicinity  of  this  truly  delightful  dale.  The 
chiq)el  of  St.  Patrick,  or  village  church,  is  situate  between 
the  inn  and  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  forms  a  picturesque 
olyect  in  the  distance.  In  this  churchyard  the  humble  vil- 
lagers of  many  generations  have  found  a  last  resting-place^ 
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with  no  other  monuments  than  the  green  clods  of  the  valley. 
In  the  building  is  no  room  for  the  squabbles  of  a  select 
vestry ;  the  surplice  of  the  clergyman  lay  on  the  reading-desk 
or  pulpit,  upon  which  was  laid  a  well* read  church  bible^ 
covered  with  brown  paper. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  churchyard  is  a  very 
old  yew  tree,  with  hollow  trunk,  which  is  figured  by  Mr. 
Green,  and  of  which  I  also  made  a  sketch.  On  the  summit 
of  three  or  four  moss-covered  steps,  from  the  crevices  of 
which  grow  in  profusion  a  beautiful  little  geranium  (G.  Ro« 
bertiant/m),  then  in  full  bloom,  is  a  stone  pillar,  surmounted 
with  a  brass  sundial  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  a  village 
clock.  On  the  other  side  of  the  lane,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  little  cemetery,  is  the  parsonage  house,  a  small  stone 
building ;  whilst  hard  by  is  a  curious  erection,  composed  of 
uncemented  stones,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  parish 
schoolmaster.  We  saw  this  flourisher  of  the  village  birch, 
and  there  certainly  was  much  more  of  the  rural  than  the 
classical  about  his  outer  man. 

This  afternoon  we  gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
behind  our  inn,  from  which,  on  a  clear  day,  there  must  be  a 
commanding  prospect ;  but,  as  it  was,  we  saw  little  else  than 
that  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  mountains  were  enveloped 
in  clouds.  Here  we  could  not  help  remarking  the  beautiful 
variety  of  the  mosses  and  lichens  vegetating  from  the  rocks  on 
this  mountain.  Before  tea  we  strolled  along  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  gathering  many  of  the  beautiful  wild  flowers  that  we  met 
with,  including  three  species  of  geranium,  of  which  there  was 
a  great  quantity  growing  out  of  the  rock.  Here,  also,  we  had 
a  sight  of  that  beautiful  bird  the  pied  fly-catcher  (Muscicapa 
luctu6sa  Temm.):  it  is  most  plentiful  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Cumberland,  and  is  oflen  shot  in  the  woods  at  Low- 
ther.  The  curious  voice  of  that  "  delightful  visitant,'*  the 
cuckoo,  was  to  be  heard  almost  every  hour  of  the  day ;  and 
their  being  so  numerous  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
may  probably  be  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  an 
immense  number  of  titlarks  inhabiting  such  of  the  mountains 
as  are  covered  with  vegetation.  It  is  in  the  nest  of  the  titlark 
that  this  unnatural  mother  deposits  her  egg. 

We  frequently  saw  the  delicate  sandpiper  skimming  over 
the  siirface  of  the  lake,  or  strutting  in  the  shallow  water  on  its 
edge. 

rhe  extreme  length  of  Ulswater  is  about  nine  miles ;  and 
we  were  informed  by  a  gentleman  angling  in  the  lake,  that  in 
some  parts  it  is  1  SO  fathoms  deep.  It  abounds  with  fish,  par- 
ticularly trout,  and  a  small  species  of  char :  wild  ducks  are  very 
'tiful  upon  it.  O. 
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Art.  III.  Remarh  on  the  recent  Mode  of  publishing  the  Numbers 
of  Sitefkenss  ^*  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology,*  By  A.  H. 
Davis,  F.LnS. 

Sir, 

The  task  of  a  public  accuser  is  by  no  means  an  enviable 
one ;  and  it  is  only  by  regarding  it  as  a  duty,  that  I  have  as 
an  original  subscriber  to  Mr.  Stephens's  work,  come  forward 
to  expose  the  unexampled  line  of  conduct  pursued  in  its  pub- 
lication. I  disclaim  any  personal  feeling  towards  the  author, 
for  whose  efforts  and  talents  as  an  entomologist  I  have  high 
respect :  my  observations  in  the  present  case  relate  only  to 
the  publication  of  his  work. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  this  periodical  (on  the  1st  of 
May,  1827),  it  was  announced  at  3s.  6d.  per  number,  and  was 
to  be  completed  in  sixteen  year$.  It  appeared  regularly  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  volumes  of  each  sub-class;  but 
previously  to  commencing  the  second  volumes,  the  price  was 
raised  to  55.,  to  enable  the  author  to  give  a  larger  quantity  of 
letterpress,  while  the  work  was  to  be  completed  in  1 35  num- 
bers, and  in  ten  years.'*^ 

At  this  period  commenced  those  irregularities  in  the  pub- 
lication wnich  have  produced  so  much  mystification,  as  to 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion as  to  the  relative  situation  of  the  author  and  his  sub- 
scribers. A  slight  delay  which  occurred  with  Nos.  xv.  and 
xvL  was  attempted  to  be  atoned  for  by  another  pledge  (being 
the  third  alteration)  to  complete  the  work  in  120  numbers. 
Owinff  to  these  irregularities,  the  second  volumes  were  not 
completed  until  the  1st  of  July,  1829,  instead  of  the  1st  of 
May  ;  and  on  the  wrapper  of  No.  xxviii.,  which  appeared  on 
that  day,  a  farther  proposal  was  announced  :  it  was  this  —  to 
reduce  the  coloured  figures,  and  increase  the  letterpress ;  a 
promise  was  given  that  each  number  should  contain  alter- 
nately a  plate  with  six  figures,  and  thii*ty-two  pages  of 
letterpress,  and  a  plate  with  three  figures,  and  sixty-four 
pages :  the  advantage  to  be  derived  being  the  completion  of 
the  work  in  87  nunibers  instead  of  135,  and  the  cessation  of 
the  author's  labours  in  five  years ;  and  the  cost,  at  least,  two 
thirds  less  than  originally  proposed,  f     His  renewed  engage- 

*  How  thifl  was  to  be  accomplished  was  not  so  evident.  Mr.  Stephens 
proposed  to  describe  all  known  British  species,  amounting,  according  to  his 
own  catalogue,  to  above  10,000.  He  professed  to  descnbc  800  annually : 
now,  800  X  10  gives  only  8000,  leaving  2000  species  undcscribed,  without 
aUowuiff  for  new  discoveries,  which  he  elsewhere  estimates  at  one  tenth. 

\  Tne  fbllacy  of  all  this  would  admit  of  exposure.  Four  years  have  now 
been  consumed,  and  the  author  has  described  less  than  2500  species :  at 
the  aame  rate  of  proceeding,  sixteen  years  will  be  required  to  describe 
ICMXN). 
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ment,  then,  binds  him  to  fiimish  annually  six  plates  of  six 
figures  each,  with  twelve  sheets  of  letterpress ;  and  six  plates 
of  three  figures  each,  with  twenty-four  sheets  of  letterpress. 

Irregularity  and  apology,  and  irregularity  without  apology, 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day  ever  since  mis  number ;  until 
the  confiision  arising  firom  it  seems  as  inextricable  as  any  man 
wishing  to  puzzle  his  subscribers  could  possibly  desire.  I 
have  taken  no  small  pains  to  go  through  the  whole  series  of 
promises,  pledges,  alterations,  explanations,  evasions,  and 
attempts,  rather  too  undisguised,  to  persuade  his  supporters 
that  the  author  has  exceeded  his  engagements.  I  wish  to  deal 
only  with  facts,  and  I  believe  the  result  of  my  labours  to  be 
correct.  As  I  conceive  an  exposure  of  the  system  which  has 
been  pursued  would  be  of  real  advantage  to  science,  you  will 
excuse  my  going  a  little  into  detail. 

On  No.  XXX.,  which  was  published  SOth  September,  1829, 
is  this  address :  — 

**  UncontroUable  circumstances  having  unexpectedly  occuirred  to  prevent 
the  author  from  devoting  his  attention  to  his  MS S.  during  the  past  two 
months,  he  has  been  compelled  to  publish  the  present  number  without  its 
due  allowance  of  letterpress :  in  order,  however,  not  to  disappoint  his  sub- 
scribers by  any  further  dela^,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  bring  out  the 
sheet  of  descriptions  requved  to  complete  No.  xxviii.,  and^ritb  it  two 
plates  containing  nine  figures  (the  latter  being  equivalent  to  an  ordinary 
number).  But  as  this  plan  rather  interferes  with  the  usual  arrangement, 
Na  xxxL  will  contain  six  sheets  of  letterpress,  without  any  plate ;  and  will 
be  published  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  the  succeeding  numbers  on  the 
last  day  of  the  ensuing  months  respectively,  tmtil  the  author  is  enabled  to 
ri^ain  the  lost  month,  which  he  hopes  to  accomplish  before  the  conclusion 
ofthe  present  volume," 

Let  us  see  how  these  pledges  are  redeemed.  No.  xxxi. 
does  not  come  out  till  the  Slst  of  January,  four  months  being 
lost;  and  instead  of  containing  six  sheets,  the  author,  with 
singular  modesty,  puts  forth  one  plate  of  three  figures,  and  a 
single  sheet  of  paper,  with  the  usual  moderate  charge  of  55. 
No  apology  is  offered  for  the  disappointment  of  nis  sub- 
scribers, but  a  tirade  about  ^*  uncontrollable  circumstances,'* 
and  so  on,  with  a  promise  to  make  good  his  deficiencies  in 
No.xxxii.,  which  was  to  appear  on  the  Slst  of  March  {losing 
another  month/);  and  that  No.  xxxiii.  would  appear  on  the 
1st  of  May,  and  the  succeeding  numbers  regularly. 

Did  No.xxxiL  appear  on  the  3 1st  of  March?  Oh  no!  it  bears 
date  the  1st  of  May;  and  contained  no  plate,  and  only  two  sheets 
of  letterpress,  again  charged  5s.  ijive  shillings  for  two  sheets  of 
printed  paper,  value,  on  a  liberal  scale,  even  of  allowance  for 
the  author's  labours,  not  exceeding  is.  6d.  I  An  address  states^ 
the  usual  story  of  **  uncontrollable  causes ; "  which,  he  assures 
us,  are  of  ^^  no  inunediate  interest  to  his  subscribers."     The 
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causes,  certainly,  may  not,  but  the  effects  most  indisputably 
afiect  their  pockets.     Instead  of  the  deficiency  being  at  once 

S'ven,  it  is  now  to  be  "  made  good  during  the  progress  of 
e  volume  "  (volumes  ?) ;  which  arc  not  both  complete  to  this 
day,  although  they  '^ought  to  have  been  so  on  the  very  day 
this  address  was  dated.  It  was  now  stated  tliat  the  work  would 
be  completed  in  eighty^one  numbers.  By  a  careful  examin- 
ation, I  find  the  author  was  at  that  period  at  least  five  and 
a  half  sheets  in  arrear. 

No.xxxiii.  appeared  on  the  1st  of  June,  *withoiU  a  plate^ 
with  three  sheets  of  letterpress :  the  omission  of  a  plate  being 
accounted  for  from  ''  the  late  period  at  which  the  author 
resumed  his  labours." 

No.  xxxiv.,  dated  July  1.,  contained  no  jylafCy  and  only  two 
sheets  of  paper,  price^fivc  sJiilliugs;  but  No.  xxxv.  was  to  "con- 
tain two  plates,  and  five  sheets  of  letterpress." 

On  the  1st  of  August  comes  out  No.  xxxv.  j^ci^t  i.,  a  single 
sheet  of  printed  paper,  worth  9r/.,  charged  25.  6rf.,  and  another 
statement  of  an  "  unexpected  circumstance,"  &c. 

No.  xxxv.  part  ii.  is  dated  August  1 5.  (but  did  not,  I  be- 
lieve, ap(>ear  till  the  3 1st),  and  contained  two  plates  of  three 
figures  eadi  and  four  sheets ;  and  it  was  stated  tliat  "  the  re- 
maining portion,  promised  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  is  now  pub- 
lished." Of  course,  any  person  taking  all  upon  trust  would 
suppose  we  were  now  all  right;  but,  in  truth,  the  author  was 
then  in  debt  to  his  subscribers  one  })latc  of  three  figures,  two 
plates  of  six  figures,  and  three  and  a  half  sheets  of  letterpress. 

In  each  of  the  succeeding  numbers,  to  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, there  was  a  deficiency  of  letterpress,  and  none  of  the 
portion  due  on  the  1st  of  August  was  made  up. 

Tlie  following  extract  is  from  the  wrapper  of  No.  xxxviii., 
dated  Nov.  30.  1830:  — 

*  The  author  having  been  prevented,  by  a  severe  domestic  affliction, 
fiom  8iiperintcndin<;  more  than  the  accompany  ing  quantity  of  letterpress 
[one  sheet  only !]  in  thne  for  publication  on  tliis  day,  begs  to  inform  his 
wbscnbers  that  No.  xxxix.  will  contain  the  full  supply  tliereof,  and  the 
figures  required  to  complete  the  third  volume  of  each  sut>-cla.ss,  agreeably  to 
the  proposals  on  the  wrapper  of  No.  xxviii. ;  and  that  No.  xl.  (to  be  pub- 
liihetl  ID  January  next)  will  conunence  the  fourth  volume." 

Tlioroughly  sick  of  this  dilatory  course  of  procceiling,  I 
resolved  on  completing  the  third  volumes  of  each  sub-class, 
and  then  to  discontinue  the  work.  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  the  author  had  some  strong  misgivings  that  many  persons 
would  entertain  a  similar  design  ;  and  was,  therefore,  led  to 
adopt  a  course  which,  however  it  may  be  consistent  with  the 
policy  of  a  certain  class  of  booksellers,  is  at  least  discredit^ 
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able  to  any  man  proEBssaing  to  be  artnatipd  fay  hoiaanUe 
piinciplea,  and  influenced  by  a  tegsrd  Sar  his  repotatioD. 
This  course  baa  beaiy  to  pobliab  the  back  portkms  cf  Tol&iiL 
which  are  dne,  to  aibacnbers  witfaooC  &rtfaiar  change,  in  con- 
nection with  die  numbers  of  die  ixnrdi  ¥oInmes»  in  <lirect 
▼ioladon  of  die  pledge  abo^e  ghroi.  OndieSIst  of  Dteemba* 
last.  No.  tto't,  was  published;  bot  nwtfad  of  containing  as 
promisedt  die  ^ fall  supply"  of  l^tarpress^  and  ^ die  figures 
required  to  complete  die  diird  ▼olnmes^''  it  had  no  plate  at 
all,  smd  only  four  sheets.  A  poor  subce^fi^  far  the  omission 
of  plate  19.  of  six  figures  is  made,  arising  from  the  colooicr 
having  spoiled  the  entire  impression ;  but 

**  ft,  with  plate  32.  of  Haustellaci,  and  the  letterpren  letfuiced  to  coia- 
piete  tibe  third  yolumes  of  Che  work,  will  be  presenCBd  gruHt  to  sobscnbcrs 
when  ready,  which  will  be  as  apeetfilj  as  panwhir,  without  iiiteifaiug  with 
the  regular  pnbiicarina  oi  the  work." 

Here  we  perceive  at  once  on  what  a  shallow  fiMindadon 
the  author  builds  his  promises.  In  November,  the  whole 
letterpress  and  plates  in  arrear  are  to  be  given  in  No.  xxxix.; 
bot  on  the  Slst  of  December  he  finds  it  convenient  to  sav. 
^  as  speedily  as  possible ; ''  promises  it  gratisj  which,  acxord- 
ing  to  all  reasonable  acceptation  of  the  term,  "Tfr"^  that  it 
can  be  obtained  without  proceeding  with  the  next  volumes : 
in  proof  of  which,  he  states  it  will  not  ^  interfere  with  the 
regular  publication.^  Let  us  see  how  these  renewed  engage- 
ments are  kept.  On  the  3 1st  of  January  appeared  part  xL, 
which,  in  utter  defiance  of  all  honour,  contained  one  plate  of 
three  figures,  and  a  sheet  of  the  fourth  volume;  and  one 
plate  of  six  figures,  with  four  and  a  half  sheets  of  letterpress, 
completing  one  only  of  the  third  volumes :  for  this  part  there 
is  the  usual  charge.  The  author  has  the  unblushing  con- 
fidence to  append  a  note  to  this  effect :  —  ^^  The  conclusion 
of  the  Haustell^ta  will  shortly  appear."  Be  it  remembered, 
a  portion  of  the  work  promised  on  the  3 1st  of  December, 
and  due  long  before  !  Thus  the  subscriber  is  compelled  to 
go  on  again,  and  buy  as  many  numbers  as  it  may  please 
Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  cupidity,  to  force  upon  him.  lliat  I  do 
not  apply  too  strong  terms  is  pretty  evident  from  the  next 
number  naving  been  published  on  the  28th  of  February,  and 
containing  all  new  matter,  although  still  less  than  the  stipu- 
ted  portion.  The  design  of  leading  on  the  subscriber  is 
clearly  shown  in  a  note,  which  states  that  ^^  the  conclusion  of 
the  third  volume  of  Haustell^ta  will,  if  possible,  appear  with 
the  next  number;"  but,  to  the  shame  of  the  author,  No.xlii. 
also  appeared  with  matter  entirely  connected  with  the  new 
%x  after  promising  in  November  to  complete  the  **full 
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supply''  in  December;  in  December,  to  deliver  it  gratis;  in 
January,  that  it  "  will  shortly  appear ; "  in  February,  that 
«<if  possible  in  March;"  now,  on  the  31st  of  March,  the 
author  gravely  says,  "It  *miU  appear  with  No.  xliii.,"  placing 
his  assurance  in  italics. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  confident  assertion.  No.  xliii. 
appeared  on  the  SOdi  of  April,  with  a  plate  of  six  figures 
and  one  sheet  belonging  to  Uie  fourth  volume,  and  only  two 
sheets  of  the  promised  letterpress  to  complete  the  third  vo- 
lume of  HaustelUita,  accompanied  by  the  following  modest 
address:  — 

^  ^  A  misunderstanding  having  occurred  [with  whom  ?1  with  regard  to  the 
time  of  publication  of  plate  21.  of  Maudibulata,  and  plate  32.  of  Ilaustel- 
lata  (intended  for  the  present  number),  which  was  not  discovered  till  too 
late  to  rectify  by  the  30th  inst.,  the  former  will  be  added  to  No.  xliv.,  and 
the  latter  to  the  conclusion  of  the  third  volume  of  Haustellata,  which  will 
appear  by  the  close  of  the  ensuing  month. 

**  *,*  The  author  takes  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  the  matter  in 
arrear  will  be  published  as  speedily  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy ;  the 
dday  having  enabled  him  to  embody  the  more  recent  observations  oi  Con- 
ttnental  wnters,  and  the  discoveries  of  new  species,  in  their  respective 
locations."  [A  plea  on  which  tlic  work  might  well  be  delayed  for  twenty 
years.] 

This  final  master-stroke  of  policy  determined  me  on  stating 
to  you  this  intolerable  grievance;  and  I  ask  whether  any 
thing  more  characterised  by  chicanery  can  possibly  be  con« 
ceived  than  the  whole  affair  since  December  last.  I  have 
been  compelled  to  go  on ;  and  have  already  paid  205.,  and 
am,  it  appears,  to  pay  5s.  more,  for  that  to  which  I  am 
honestly  entitled  without  paving  one  farthing.  According  to 
my  calculation,  relying  on  the  proposals  made  on  No.  xxviii., 
the  author  is  still  indebted  to  his  supporters  two  plates  of  six 
finires  each  (although,  in  the  index  to  the  vohime,  I  see  he 
allows  only  four),  and  at  least  three  more  sheets  of  letterpress. 

As  to  the  fourth  volumes  now  in  progress,  they  are  at  this 
day  in  arrear  one  plate  of  six  figures  and  six  sheets  of  letter- 
press. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  the  annals  of  perio<1ical 
publications,  with  which  I  am  pretty  conversant,  any  instance 
of  manoeuvring  at  all  approaching  this.  An  author  is  ob- 
viously bound  to  adhere  to  his  part  of  a  contract,  or  act 
so  that  his  subscribers  may  withdraw  their  support,  without 
being  forced  to  unnecessary  expense  for  that  purpose.  I)ut 
Mr.  Stephens  makes  no  less  than  five  deviations  from  his 
origiiml  plan,  and  debars  his  supporters  froni  their  undoubted 
privilege.  I  am  not  singular  in  the  view  I  take  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  author.  Ilis  broken  promises  and  ^violated 
pledges,  and  the  paltry  advantages  he  has  taken,  have  excited 
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in  nmneroiis  instances  a  feeling  of  indignatioa,  of  wiuci 
gentleman  may  be  in  ignorance.  Should  Mr.  Stephens 
his  promise  on  his  last  wrapper  (which,  from  past 


I  much  doabt)*,  the  third  rolames  of  the  wcHrk  will  be 
pleted  just  thirteen  months  later  than  the  time  originallr  pn>- 
mised*  Were  it  not  for  the  tame  sobmissioo  of  the  pnbtic  to 
such  impositions  as  these,  we  should  have  fewer  of  them :  and 
if  this  attempt  to  expose  the  system  be  of  any  adTantage,  nnr 
purpose  will  be  gained. 

I  am,  Sir,  yoors,  &c 
Mai/26.lS3l.  "  A-HLDatis. 


A  RT.  I V.  An  Attempt  to  explain  the  principal  Phenomena  of  Geology 
and  Phy$ical  Geofrraphy,  by  the  Precession  of.  the  Equinoxes  and 
the  Earth's  Figure  as  an  oblate  Spheroid.  Presented  to  the 
(ieological  Society  of  London  by  the  Author,  Sir  John  Btek- 
i.XY|  Member  of  several  learned  Societies. 

Ocntlcmen, 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  the  present  state  of  the  sciences 
of  geology  and  physical  geography,  we  shall  find  that  there 
is  scnrcely  a  single  phenomenon  that  is  not  the  subject  of 
conflicting  liypotliesis  ;  even  the  rainbow  has  found  an  advo- 
cate to  lK*nd  it  to  the  text  of  Moses. 

Sucliy  in<lecd,  is  the  unsettled  state  of  opinion,  that,  firom 
the  same  data,  one  party  infers  our  globe  to  have  had  an 
igneous  and  another  an  aqueous  origin.  They  will  both, 
perhaps,  bestow  the  smile  of  pity  on  a  theory  which  supposes 
the  earth  in  its  origin  to  have  been,  in  all  essential  points,  the 
saniu  US  at  present,  and  simply  modified  through  the  succes- 
sion of  ages  in  its  surface,  to  a  certain  depth,  by  the  action  of 
constant  astronomical  causes. 

Such,  however,  gentlemen,  is  the  doctrine  I  have  the 
honour  to  submit  to  your  consideration.-  I  have  recourse  to 
no  hypothesis  for  its  support :  the  only  data  on  which  the 
whole  system  is  founded  are  two  facts,  established  by  universal 
consent :  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  figure  of 

•  Tlic  fact  has  supported  my  doubt.  No.  44.,  which  appeared  on  the 
iHt  instant,  doct  not  complete  Haiuteliata;  but,  as  if  the  author  were 
resolved  on  trying  how  far  he  could  impose  on  his  supporters,  although 
the  whole  of  the  number  (with  the  exception  of  a  plate^  belongs  to  the  back 
volumes,  and  ought  to  have  been  delivered  gratis,  it  is  as  usual  charged 
five  shillings.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  through  how  many  more  num^ra 
this  third  volume  of  Haustellkta  is  to  be  scattered. 
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the  earth  as  an  oblate  spheroid.  To  illustrate  the  theory,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  present  you  a  globe,  and  an  instru- 
ment which  shows  the  flattening  of  the  poles  by  the  centri- 
fugal force. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips  appears  to  be  tlie  first  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  great  physical  changes  on  the  globe  arising  from 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  * :  but  to  M.  Guesney,  an 
advocate  of  Coutances  in  Normandv,  is  due  the  merit  of 
developing  and  applying  the  theory .f  The  globe  before  you 
is  his  invention ;  and  had  he  studied  physics  instead  of  the  law, 
he  would  not  have  coupled  a  sublime  discovery  with  one  of 
the  wildest  theories  of  the  universe  ever  produced,  nor  have 
confined  the  application  of  his  theory  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  deluge  and  magnetic  needle. 

Baron  Cuvier  has  already  passed  in  review  J  and  rejected 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  as  being  totally  inadequate 
to  explain  the  grand  cataclysm  which  is  erroneously  called 
the  universal  deluge.  The  authority  of  so  great  a  name  justly 
inspired  me  with  a  diffidence  of  the  truth  of  the  new  theory : 
I  accordingly  adopted  the  excellent  method  laid  down  by 
your  learned  secretary,  in  his  Principles  of  Geology.  I  dili- 
gently collected  every  fact  from  observation  and  the  best 
authorities ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding,  that,  however 
isolated,  or  to  whatever  order  they  appertained,  our  little 
geological  globe  invariably  ofFored  a  simple  and  elegant 
solution. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  confidence  that  I  submit  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen, a  rapid  sketch  of  my  researches,  in  which  you  will 
find  that  imagination  has  no  part. 

"  Tlie  pole  of  the  earth,"  says  M.  Cuvier,  "  moves  in  a  circle 
round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic." §  Can  you  conceive,  gentle- 
men, that  for  2000  years  astronomers  have  resembled  the  one 
in  the  fable  of  La  Fontaine  ;  they  have  been  so  occupied  with 
the  heavens,  that  they  have  paid  no  attention  to  what  was 
passing  on  the  earth  ?  They  never  considered  that  the  ecliptic, 
instead  of  being  an  imaginary  line,  to  be  traced  at  pleasure 
on  the  terrestrial  globe,  provided  it  cut  the  equator  at  an  angle 
of  SS^  28^  is  a  real  circle,  and  can  only  be  placed  in  one 
position,  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  annual  motion  which  it  is 
intended  to  represent:  and  as  every  circle  must  have  a  centre, 
the  ecliptic  necessarily  ought  to  have  one  too;  especially  as  it 

*  Proximate  Causes  of  the  Material  Phenomena  of  the  Universe,  1821. 
f'  Mouvenient  llcliaque.     ParLsy  IH2i. 

X  Discours  sur  ies  l{evolution»  de  lu  Surface  du  (ilobc.  Paris,  1823 
—1830. 

$  Discours,  &c.,  p.  42.  Gthedit.  1H3<K 
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is  round  this  centre  that  the  pole  of  the  equator  turns  on  k 
radius  of  23^  2S\  performing  its  rerolution^  according  to 
D^ambre,  in  25,920  years. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  here  an  objection  of  the  French 
astronomers,  founded  on  an  observation  of  the  illustrious 
De  la  Place.  In  his  Exposition  of  the  System  of  the  World*  ^  he 
states :  —  "All  the  researches  I  have  made  on  the  displacing  of 
the  poles  of  rotation  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  prove  to  me 
that  it  is  insensible." 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  a  conclusion,  after  the 
admission  that  the  poles  of  rotation  revolve  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  f  of  2816  geographical  miles  in  diameter. 
Our  globe  seems  to  offer  the  only  solution  possible.  M.  de 
la  Place  had  found  from  observation,  that,  during  the  space 
of  2000  years,  the  length  of  the  day  had  but  very  slightly 
varied ;  and  thence  he  probably  conjectured  the  immobility  of 
the  pole. 

If  M.  de  la  Place  had  had  our  globe  before  him,  he  would 
have  found  that  we,  iii  western  Europe,  are  situated  near  the 
first  meridian,  on  the  colure  of  the  winter  solstice,  which  passes 
through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  equator. 

The  pole  of  the  equator  is  now  at  nearly  its  greatest  dis- 
tance from  us:  it  has  moved  through  30  degrees  in  2160 
years,  which  is  about  the  commencement  of  the  astronomical 
observations  on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed.  Its  motion, 
as  it  regards  as,  is  therefore  nearly  due  west ;  and  M.  de  la 
Place  appears  to  have  been  led  into  the  error  from  the  versed 
sine  of  the  arc  being  so  small,  that,  for  the  last  2000  years,  none 
of  the  great  phenomena  arising  from  the  change  of  position 
of  the  pole  could  possibly  affect  the  portion  of  the  globe 
we  inhabit.  The  great  changes  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
have,  during  this  period,  been  confined  to  Russia  and  North 
America,  the  history  of  which  is  confined  to  a  few  centuries. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  M.  de  la  Place  has  mistaken 
the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  of  30o  for  the  real  approach  of  the 
ecliptic  to  the  equator. 

The  first  point,  therefore,  is  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  M.  Guesney  has  supposed  it  to  be 
placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian  passing  through  the  island  of 
Ferro,  at  the  distance  of  23*"  28'  from  the  pole  of  the  equator, 
or  in  the  polar  circle  at  the  back  of  Iceland  i  and  geological 
phenomena  prove  that  he  is  very  near  the  truth. 

From  this  point,  then,  and  its  antipodes,  I  have  trdced  the 

^  Ezposidoh  du  Systeme  du  Monde,  p.  277.  f  Ibid.,  p.  95. 
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usual  circles  of  the  sphere  in  red  inky  to  distinguish  the  system 
of  the  ecliptic  from  that  of  the  equator.  It  is  from  these  few 
circles  that  I  propose  to  explain  the  principal  phenomena  of 
geology  and  physical  geography. 

If  we  now  look  at  our  globe,  we  shall  find  that  the  solstitial 
colures  divide  the  two  great  continents ;  all  is  ocean  in  their 
lines  from  pole  to  pole,  if  we  except  a  small  portion  in  the 
▼idnity  of  Kamtschatka ;  and  this,  we  may  observe,  is  the 
natural  effect  of  the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit  on  those 
poles. 

We  next  discover  that  the  magnetic  needle  points  to  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  also  that  its  dip  corresponds  with  the 
altitude  of  that  pole ;  and  we  can  hence  explain  why  the  dip 
varies  in  different  places  situated  in  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  why  the  magnetic  pole  is  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  of  the  ecliptic. 

As  the  pole  of  the  equator  performs  half  its  revolution  in 
12,960  years,  the  present  place  of  the  pole  will  in  that  time 
be  in  the  latitude  of  4S°  4',  or  that  of  the  south  of  France ; 
and  we  find  from  the  globe  that  at  one  period  — 

Kamtschatka  is  in  lat.  5C°  30^;  at  another  in  lat.  9°  34^ 


Tobolsk 

-77 

-» 

30 

Waigatz  Straits 

•  90 

— 

43    4 

Nova  Zciubia 

-90 

>— 

43    4 

Bordeaux  and  Lyons  90 

— 

43    4 

Ural  Mountains 

-83   28 

— 

36  32 

Pekin 

-42   32 

—• 

0  32 

Bagdat 

-63   28 

— 

6  32 

Quebec 

-80 

— 

33  30 

Algiers 

-81 

— 

35    4 

We  perceive  that  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  which  such 
precious  mines  liavc  been  discovered,  were  formerly  in  the 
iititude  of  Mexico ;  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the 
Baron  de  Humboldt,  on  liis  visit  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  was 
so  struck  with  the  similarity  of  their  physical  structure  to 
those  of  Mexico,  that  he  suggested  a  search  for  diamonds, 
which  was  crowned  with  the  success  he  anticipated. 

We  can  now  satisfactorily  account  for  the  remains  of 
tropical  animals  being  found  in  the  polar  regions,  and  why  the 
nme  fossils  are  found  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  two  con- 
tinents *,  and  not  in  the  equatorial  regions. 

The  next  subject  to  which  I  shall  solicit  your  attention  is 
the  deluge.  As  nearly  all  within  the  polar  circle  is  ocean,  on 
whatever  point  the  pole  of  the  equator  may  be,  a  circle  round 

*  By  the  dobe  wc  find  that  all  these  countries  are  nearly  in  the  same 
of  ecuptical  latitude. 
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k  i4^  ^HOO  mile%  in  diameter  will  he 
xXui  Vnmm  Ocean ;  and  the  extrone  dovneu  cf  the  Bocsoift  cf 
ilMr  \H$Ui^  which  takes  neaiij  1000  rears  to  uaiciie  Fnaoe^ 
will  ctium  the  duration  of  the  deluge  oo  asjr  one  jfHit  to  be 

Ufnr\s  MHH)  yearn :  the  qaestion  b  not, 
ihi?  oi^luge  tiKik  phice  (for  it  is  now  in 
|N;riod  it  tocik  place  in  a  given  spot. 

iht  irxamiriing  our  globe,  we  shall  find  that,  82SO  ; 
MUC4if  (irand  Cairo  was  in  the  first  meridiao  ^,  and  in  lat.  $7% 
or  within  the  [K>lar  circle.  That  epodi  we  maj  therefore 
amMar  m  tlie  middle  period  of  the  ddage;  and,  firon  the 
Ciinfjgurtttion  of  the  earth's  surface  in  those  parts,  we  maaj 
fairly  anNUtiie  that  the  waters  did  not  retire  until  the  pole  had 
tuitviul  U)  Warsaw,  or  1700  years  afterwards,  which  brings 
the  etid  of  the  deluge  down  to  6580  years.  I  am  ashamfJ  to 
have  kept  father  Noah  and  his  animals  yearly  4000  years  in 
the  ark ;  but  it  is  the  fault  of  the  pole  of  the  equator,  and 
not  mine, 

Huron  Cuvier  has  filled  nearly  half  his  volume  oo  the 
revolutions  of  the  globe,  with  a  dissertation  to  refiite  the  pre- 
tenMions  of  the  Kgyplians  and  Chaldeans  to  a  high  antiquity. 
Ity  our  globe  the  question  is  decided  at  the  first  glance. 
Kgypt  and  Clialdea,  about  6000  or  7000  years  since,  had  been 
buried  in  the  waters  of  the  pole  for  perhaps  4000  years;  which, 
I  think,  muMt  be  considered  as  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  and  their  chronology.  Indeed,  if  we  wanted 
ony  positive  proof  of  the  imposture  of  these  "  sages,"  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  story  they  told  Herodotus  of  the  sun  having  at 
two  periods  in  their  annals  risen  in  the  west.  It  is  evident, 
from  a  simple  inspection  of  the  globe,  that  at  no  period  of 
time  could  this  Imppcn.f 

Before  we  quit  Egypt,  wc  will  attempt  to  solve  by  our  globe 
a  curious  point  of  chronology,  the  period  of  the  construction 
of  the  pyramids. 

The  late  M.  Nouet,  astronomer  to  the  expedition  of  Egypt, 
found,  from  the  most  ciareful  observations,  that  they  were 

? laced  due  north  and  south,  declining  to  the  west  only  19'  58''. 
low,  we  learn  from  Proclus,  in  his  Hypotyposes,  or  repre- 
sentation of  astronomical  hypotheses,  that  even  in  his  time  the 
learned  knew  of  no  other  method  of  tracing  a  meridian  than 
the  inexact  one  now  in  common  use  for  fixing  sundials ;  and 
as  19'  58"  arc  little  more  than  one  minute  of  time,  it  proves 

*  By  firat  meridian  is  to  be  understood  the  parallel  of  longitude  which 
intersects  the  two  poles. 
•¥  If  we  regard  tne  tradition  as  correct  in  point  of  fact,  we  may  be  led  to 
%e  that  the  Egyptians  are  a  colony  from  Abyssinia. 
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that  the  architect  traced  the  meridian  as  correctlv  as  his  im- 
perfect  means  permitted. 

If  we  now  examine  the  globe  to  find  at  what  period  the 
meridian  at  Cairo  was  precisely  in  the  same  direction  as  at 
present,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  parallel  of  longitude,  or  in 
other  words  the  meridian,  intersects  the  polar  circle  at  82°  SO^ 
from  the  pole,  or  5940  years  since,  and  640  years  ader  the 
period  we  have  supposed,  of  the  final  retreat  of  the  waters  of 
the  pole ;  the  tradition  of  which  being  so  recent,  the  pyramids 
were  probably  erected  to  preserve  the  remains  of  royalty  from 
the  ravages  of  a  future  deluge.  By  the  same  method  we  find 
that  the  tower  of  Belus  at  Babylon  was  built  4680  years 
since. 

Wc  have  seen  that  the  pole  of  the  equator  passes  in  its 
revolution  directly  over  Lyons :  at  that  [leriod  Kamtschatka 
will  be  distant  only  a  few  degrees  from  the  c(|uator ;  the  Isle 
of  Skye  will  be  due  south  of  London,  and  Alderman  Jones's 
Sound  in  the  latitude  of  Lvons ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  then  Asiatic  Russia  and  North  America  will  form  one 
continent,  as  Icy  Cape  will  be  in  lat.  26°  30';  Inverness-shire 
will  probably  be  then  the  Spitzbergen  of  the  globe,  and  Ben 
Nevis  the  Black  Point  Mountain  of  the  island.* 

Our  globe  seems  also  satisfactorily  to  account  why  the  debris 
of  the  Alps  are  foumi  in  Lombardy  ;  those  of  the  Jura,  across 
the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  those  of  Scandinavia,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Baltic ;  and  those  of  England,  drifted  from  north-west 
to  south-east ;  such  being  the  line  of  direction  of  the  waters  of 
the  pole :  and  future  observations  will  prolmbly  prove  that  the 
debris  of  Judea  and  Arabia  Petrauiare  from  the  Anti-Libanus 
and  the  mountains  which  stretch  along  the  coast  of  the  Bed 


Tliat  great  naturalist.  Baron  Cuvicr,  whose  work  on  fossil 
remains  is  a  stupendous  monument  of  genius  and  application, 
declares,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  that  this  niotion  of  the 
pole  of  the  equator  can  account  for  no  natural  phenomena : 
•*  the  revolution,"  says  he,  "  was  sudden,  instantaneous ;  and 
no  slow  motion  can  produce  a  sudden  efllect." 

Happily  we  have  no  popes  in  science,  and  are,  therefore, 
not  bound  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  even  of  the  greatest 
authorities:  we  bow  to  them  with  respect,  but  must  have 
a  reason  for  our  faith. 

Let  us  supiK)se  the  waters  of  the  |K)le  advancing  against 
the  chain  of  the  Alps  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  whe- 

*  In  the  tuhle  of  the  hi'i;r|itsi  of  tlic  mountaiiis  of  the  {;lol)e,  Ben  Nevis 
Ibllowi  immctliutely  after  Black  Point,  it  being  only  30  yurdii  lower. 
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ther  the  mass  of  ocean  gains  their  summits  in  1000  hours  or 
1000  years ;  it  at  length  breaks  over  them,  at  perhaps  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  2  miles,  and  in  breadth  extending  the  length 
of  the  chain.  Such  a  column  of  water  is  surely  su£Scient 
to  break  offfiragments  of  50,000  tons,  and  transport  them  to 
great  UstsdiceSj  even  heaving  them  to  the  summit  of  a  distant 
mountain. 

M.  Cuvier  attributes,  I  humbly  conceive  erroneously,  to 
two  distinct  events,  the  evidence  of  violent  convulsion,  and  the 
state  of  perfect  repose,  discoverable  in  the  beds  of  fossil 
remains.  Tlis  distinction,  we  find,  holds  between  terrestrial 
and  marine  deposits.  According  to  our  theory  the  fact  could 
not  be  otherwise.  Land  animals  were  destroyed  by  the  influx 
of  the  waters,  and  borne  along  by  the  currents  in  chaotic 
disordir,  until  they  were  deposited  in  caverns,  generally  on  the 
western  sides  of  mountains,  or  in  plains,  where  the  subsidence 
of  the  waters  suffered  them  to  remain.  It  is  probably  from 
this  cause  that  we  find  in  the  same  place  die  remains  of 
animals  of  such  different  natures,  fi*om  the  great  mastodon  to 
the  hyena,  and  down  to  the  water  rat,  including  even  those  of 
different  climates.  Dr.  Young  informs  us  that  the  tides  on 
the  British  coasts  move  50  miles  an  hour,  and  in  open  seas 
with  still  greater  velocity ;  and  this  will  perhaps  explain,  what 
M.  Cuvier  considers  as  the  most  difficult  problem  of  geology, 
why  some  animals  have  been  found  with  the  skin  and  hair  on, 
without  the  extreme  hypothesis  of  an  instantaneous  change  of 
temperature  from  that  of  the  torrid  to  that  of  the  fiigid  zone. 

As  to  the  marine  deposits,  they  were  formed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  where  they  had  accumulated  for  4000  years; 
which  accounts  for  their  immense  mass  in  the  Jura  and  other 
places.  The  ocean  retired,  and  left  them  dry ;  hence  their 
state  of  perfect  repose  and  evenness  of  surface. 

Many  other  phenomena  may  be  also  explained  by  inspec- 
tion, which  it  is  unnecessair  here  to  enumerate. 

The  Magnetic  Fluid,  —  1  have  already  observed  that  the 
magnetic  needle  points  to  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  that  its 
dip  is  nearly  equal  to  the  altitude  of  that  pole ;  it  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  the  magnetic  pole  and  that  of  the 
Oidiptic  are  the  same,  though,  as  I  hope  to  prove,  very  near 
each  other. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  that  the  magnetic  fluid 
resides  in  the  earth,  and  flows  from  the  equator  to  the  poles ; 
but  even  conp^c^re  is  silent  as  to  the  cause  of  such  an  effect. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  aver  an  opinion  directly  the  reverse, 
and  attempt  to  show  that  the  magnetic  or  electric  fluid 
resides  in  planetary  space,  and  flows  from  the  poles  to  the 
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equator  ?  Many  recent  experiments  tend  to  favour  the  former ; 
add  those  of  Messrs.  Humboldt,  Parr}',  &c.,  confirm  the 
latter,  by  proving  the  increased  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
fluid  in  approaching  the  pole ;  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
to  agree  with  Newton's  law,  and  be  as  the  square  of  the  dis* 
tances.  I  conceive  it  to  be  concentrated  at  the  pole  by  the 
combined  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  our  planet;  the  same 
as  electricity  is  concentrated  and  developed  by  the  rapid 
rotation  of  die  plate  in  the  electrical  machine ;  and  the  cur- 
rent forced  to  the  equator,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  polar 
currents,  which  I  attribute  to  the  same  combined  motions. 

Now,  if  we  consider  that  a  point,  even  on  the  equator,  moves 
only  by  the  rotatory  motion  at  the  rate  of  24,856  miles  in 
24  hours,  and  that  in  the  same  space  of  time  the  planet  itself 
moves  through  1,610,709  miles  in  its  annual  course,  we  find 
diese  forces  are  nearly  as  67  to  I ;  and  by  the  law  of  the  com- 
position of  forces  we  find  that  the  magnetic  pole  is  not  farther 
distant  than  22  miles  from  that  of  the  ecliptic. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  are  we  on  this  system  to  account  for  the 
variation  of  the  compass,  which  in  various  instances  departs 
from  the  general  law?  this,  I  conceive,  may  be  done,  on 
considering  that  the  interposition  of  any  mountain,  or  even 
stupendous  iceberg,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  magnetic 

Eole,  will  necessarily  cause  a  deflection  of  the  fluid,  as  we 
now  is  the  case  with  chains  of  mountains  in  the  lower  lati- 
tudes. 

The  last  point  to  which,  gentlemen,  I  have  to  solicit  your 
attention,  is  an  entirely  new  theory  of  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes. 

Our  planet  being  flattened  at  the  poles,  and  enlarged  at  the 
equator,  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  pole ;  if  the  equator 
remained  stationary,  there  would  probably  be  few  either 
earthquakes  or  volcanoes ;  but  the  pole  moving  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  600  yards  per  annum,  every  part  of  a  line  of  surface  of 
2816  miles  becomes  in  succession  in  the  equator.  Hence  we 
have  a  constant  astronomical  cause,  raising  one  part  and 
depressing  another,  so  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  is 
in  a  constant  state  of  commotion :  vchis,  faults,  and  caverns 
will  be  necessarily  created,  especially  where  rocks  intervene. 
This  will  afford  room  for  the  developement  of  the  subterranean 
gases ;  and  consequently,  if  earthquakes  ought  to  excite  our 
Wonder,  it  is  that  they  are  not  more  frequent. 

I  have,  gentlemen,  to  solicit  your  indulgence  for  this  crude 
easay,  and  beg  you  to  consider  it  merely  as  materials  for 
thinking.  I  have  studiously  avoided  developing  the  theories 
it  contains,  not  to  fatigue  your  patience;   but,  should  you 
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deign  to  receive  it  favourably,  I  shall  finish  the  work  I  have 
in  hand,  wherein  I  show  that  the  phenomena  of  our  globe 
appear  invariably  to  accord  with  the  theory. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Paris^  Feb.W.  1831.  J.  Byerley. 


Art.  V.     A  farther  'Defence  of  certain  French  Naturalists. 
By  William  Swainson,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  &c. 

1  FEEL  particular  regret  that  Mr.  Bennett,  whose  mild  and 
conciliating  manners  are  so  well  known,  should  have  been 
iaduced  to  join  in  the  unworthy  attack  that  has  been  more 
particularly  aimed  at  M.  Lesson ;  and  still  more  must  I 
regret,  in  common  with  some  of  his  intimate  friends,  that  he 
should  now  proceed  to  defend  such  conduct,  rather  than 
silently  acknowledge  it  was  hasty  and  ill-judged.  I  truly 
believe  him  to  be  "  anxious  to  give  credit  where  credit  b 
due ;"  and  that,  in  general,  he  is  "  prone  to  entertain  feelings 
of  universal  good-will."  In  the  present  instance,  however,  he 
seems  to  deceive  himself. 

The  fault  is  either  Mr.  Bennett's  or  mine,  that  I  did  not 
clearly  understand  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  had  attributed  tlie  dis- 
covery of  the  Indian  Tapir  to  Major  Farquhar.  I  have  not 
the  work,  and  therefore  could  only  depend  upon  Mr.  Ben- 
nett*s  statement;  from  which  it  certainly  appeared  to  me 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  The  passage  runs  thus :  — 
"  This  latter  circumstance,"  (meaning  the  discovery,  as  I  sup- 
posed, and  description  of  the  Tapir  by  Mr.  Farquhar,)  **  it  is 
true,  is  not  mentioned  by  M.  Fred.  Cuvier."  It  seems^ 
however,  that  it  is ;  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it. 

I  will,  then,  fully  admit  that  both  MM.  Desmarest  and 
Lesson  "  knew  of  all  this."  But  are  we  to  conclude,  therefore, 
that  they  desired  "  wilfully  to  mislead  their  readers  ?"  Sucb| 
indeed,  would  be  a  fair  inference,  if,  as  I  had  supposed^  they 
had  given  no  quotations,  or  if  they  had  concealed  from  their 
readers  where  any  further  information  on  the  subject  could 
be  procured.  But  they,  as  well  as  myself,  must  thank 
Mr.  Bennett  for  having  shown  the  utter  improbability  of  such 
an  intention.  So  far  from  these  gentlemen  wishing  to  leave 
their  readers  in  the  dark ;  to  prevent  them  knowing  aU  the 
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particulars  of  its  discovery ;  to  conceal  from  them  names, 
dates,  and  circumstances ;  they  have  both,  as  I  am  now  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Bennett,  actually  referred  to  the  volume  and 
page  where  all  these  particulars  are  given  !  No  man  who 
wishes  to  tell  a  falsehood,  and  to  have  that  falsehood  believed 
by  others,  will  be  so  inconceivably  silly  as  to  refer  to  a  book, 
or  cite  as  an  authority,  a  statement  which  would  completely 
belie  his  words.  Nay  more,  it  now  appears  that  M.  Lesson, 
not  content  with  quoting  M.  Cuvier's  work,  goes  still  farther : 
he  refers  to  a  passage  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles's  paper,  where 
the  true  history  of  the  discovery  is  again  given  !  Now,  had 
M.  Lesson's  motives  been  dishonourable,  he  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  certain  method  of  exposing  his  own  duplicity. 
Why,  therefore,  Mr.  Bennett  should  construe  this  latter  act 
of  justice  into  a  jealousy  of  Major  Farquhar's  name,  is  to  me 
perfectly  unaccountable. 

Truth  is  generally  the  result  of  discussion  ;  and,  however  I 
regret  being  drawn  into  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Bennett  in  de- 
fence of  an  absent  friend,  I  cannot  but  feel  pleasure  that  I  am 
now  enabled  to  place  the  motives  of  MM.  Desmarest  and  Les- 
son beyond  suspicion.  Mr.  Bennett  himself  must  now  acquit 
them  of  wilfully  intending  to  mislead  their  readers.  The 
weight  and  importance  of  his  charges  have  not,  I  think,  been 
increased.  I  wish  it  to  be  observed  that  I  do  not  possess  any 
of  those  works  to  which  Mr.  Bennett  alludes ;  they  are  all 
out  of  my  line  of  study.  I  have  therefore  taken  his  own 
authority ;  the  best,  perhaps,  that  could  be  brought  forward 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Bennett  regrets  "that,  in  the  discharge  of  an  unpleasant 
duty,  he  was  compelled  "  to  speak  of  MjVI.  Desmarest  and 
Lesson  in  such  terms.  Let  me  ask  him,  what  was  this  **  duty?" 
and  in  what  manner  was  he  "  compelled?"     Pursuant  to  the 

?lan  of  his  work,  he  had  to  describe  one  animal,  the  American 
i'apir :  what  occasion  was  there  to  wander  from  that  subject, 
to  travel  to  Asia,  and  introduce  a  controversy  about  a  totally 
different  animal,  the  Tapir  of  Sumatra  ?  Why  seek  occa- 
sion to  follow  up,  under  a  new  form,  the  attack  made  upon 
M.  Lesson  by  his  colleague  in  oflice  only  a  few  months  be- 
fore ?  Assuredly  this  was  neither  a  "  duty  "  nor  was  it  com- 
pulsory. 

Mr.  Bennett  will  surely  perceive  that  the  charge  of  accusing 
the  French  naturalists  collectively  is  not  applied  to  him.  It 
is  urged  against  the  writer  who  states  that  M.  Desmarest 
makes  "a  national  rather  than  a  personal  attack  "  upon  British 
naturalists ;  and  who  has  unequivocally  <leclarcd  that  "  there 
prevails,  to  a  great  extent,  a  disposition  to  depreciate  the 
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zoological  labours  of  this  country  among  the  Continental 
writers.'^  I  hold  this  statement  to  be  unfounded.  Let  the 
writer  defend  it  The  words  are  plain,  and  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. 

Regarding  the  Hyacinthine  M accaw,  I  have  little  to  say. 
It  is  not  usual  to  call  Azara,  whose  work  was  published  in 
1809,  ^^  a  writer  of  the  last  century,"  although  he  was  in 
Paraguay  from  1781  to  1801.  When  I  read  that  "  no  author 
of  the  present  century  appears  to  have  observed  the  Hya- 
cinthine Maccaw,  with  the  exception  of  M .  Spix,"  I  concluded 
Mr.  Bennett  had  ascertained  that  the  bird  was  not  mentioned 
by  Azara,  and  that  consequently  I  was  the  first  ornithologist 
who  had  discovered  its  "  true  locality."  I  do  not,  however, 
share  in  Mr.  Bennett's  "  sorrow  "  that  he  cannot  invest  me 
with  this  immortal  honour.  Had  I  not  put  some  faith  in  the 
writer's  accuracy,  I  should  not  myself  have  erred.  But  is  Mr. 
Bennett  correct  in  deciding  that  Azara's  bird  and  mine  are  the 
same  ?  I  suspect  not.  The  synonymes  he  has- now  brought 
forward  may  be  accurate :  but  1  have  ceased  to  place  any  fiuth 
in  those  voluminous  compilations,  which  have  so  long  encum- 
bered rather  than  facilitated  science;  nor  do  I  ever  venture 
to  pronounce  upon  such  questions  from  such  guides.  Having 
seen,  however,  the  Paris  specimen,  I  strongly  suspect  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  mine ;  but,  from  not  being  in  the  same 
museum,  it  could  not  be  compared  with  the  other.  I  sus- 
pect, also,  that  it  is  not  M.  Spix,  but  his  draughtsman,  who  is 
in  error.  I  could  blame  no  one,  with  justice,  for  not  men- 
tioning my  account  and  discovery  of  the  bird  in  Brazil,  since 
neither  had  been  published :  but  it  appeared  to  me  somewhat 
strange,  that  while  Mr.  Vigors  (or,  as  it  now  appears,  Mr. 
Bennett)  was  investigating  this  species,  altering  his  opinions 
upon  it,  and  then  endeavouring  to  show  that  a  traveller  of 
no  mean  authority,  who  had  seen  the  bird  in  its  native  regions, 
was  in  error ;  it  seemed  to  me,  I  repeat,  rather  strange,  that 
he  should  never  have  had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  about  a 
specimen  which  he  must  have  repeatedly  seen  in  the  Linnean 
Society's  rooms,  before  he  wrote  that  "  no  author  of  the  pre- 
sent century  appears  to  have  observed  it,  with  the  exception 
of  M.  Spix."  I  certainly  conceived  that,  if  the  work  received 
the  least  assistance  from  Mr.  Vigors,  it  would  be  in  what  con- 
cerned the  Parrots. 

I  hope  that,  in  defending  those  scientific  friends  from  whom 
I  have  received  great  and  signal  assistance,  and  who  are  not 
here  to  defend  themselves,  Mr.  Bennett  will  acquit  me  of  all 
personal  hostility  towards  himself.  It  will  give  me  most  sin- 
cere pleasure  to  evince  this  on  any  and  on  every  occasion.    It 
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is  neither  &ir  nor  just  to  speak  of  foreign  naturalists  in  a 
different  language  to  that  which  we  should  use  among  our- 
selves; and  I  wifi  put  it  to  Mr.  Bennett's  good  sense  and  good 
feelings,  whether  such  language  would  not  breed  dissensions 
among  us,  or  would  not  deeply  injure  the  reputations  of  MM. 
Desmarest  and  Lesson,  if  left  uncontradicted. 

Tittenhanger  Green,  St.  Alban*Sj 
Mat/ 28.  1831. 


Art.  VI.    A  Reply  to  Art.  I.  No.  X  VIII.  of  this  Magazine.     By 
N.  A.  Vigors^  Esq.  A.M.  F.R.S.  &c.,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

My  dear  Sir, 

The  appeal  which  I  stated,  in  my  letter  of  the  12th  of 
April  (p.  206.),  that  I  had  made  to  the  writer  of  an 
article  in  your  Magazine  (p.  97.  )>  containing  many  extra- 
ordinary and  injurious  attacks  upon  my  character,  has  been 
made  in  vain.  The  hopes  I  had  entertained  that  I  should 
have  been  spared  the  mortification  of  being  the  vindi- 
cator of  my  own  reputation,  and  the  pain  of  exposing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  conduct  of  a  fellow-hibourer  in  science,  have 
thus  been  frustrated.  My  forbearance  has  been  met  by  a 
repetition  of  the  same  ofTcnsive  insinuations ;  and  my  concili- 
atory advances  have  only  subjected  me  to  insult  in  addition  to 
injury. 

I  do  not  however  regret  having  made  that  appeal,  although 
it  has  been  thus  abortive.  I  feel  that  in  that  act  1  have  done 
my  duty.  I  feel  strong  in  the  approbation  of  those  eminent 
and  impartial  persons  through  whom  I  made  the  appeal,  as 
well  as  of  all  those  my  coadjutors  in  science  whose  favourable 
opinion  it  is  an  honour  to  possess ;  and  who,  having  admitted 
that  I  had  done  all  in  my  power  to  avert  the  continuance  of 
this  controversy,  and  the  exposures  consequent  to  it,  have 
decided  that  I  am  perfectly  justified  in  using  the  weapons, 
however  severe,  with  which  a  just  cause  has  supplied  me. 
I  now  enter  into  the  combat  with  unsullied  hands.  If  my 
language  be  strong,  or  my  observations  severe,  they  both  are 
forced  upon  me.  My  opponent  has  left  me  no  other  alterna- 
tive in  repelling  his  unprovoked  and  wanton  outrage. 

llie  unprovoked  and  wanton  nature  of  this  attack  is  one, 
indeed,  of  its  most  extraordinary  features.  The  common 
civilities  of  life  dictate  a  conciliating  mode  of  feeling  and 
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ir»%  d$Ui ;  who  lia»  gone  out  of  his  war  to  assist  Iub  in  his 

I^r^iiiUf  Up  recommend  him  in  his  professaooal  capaci^r.  and 
HifrU^ul  him  on  all  cxrcasions  — and  manT  soch  ha^r  oociirred 
'—  wli4fre  frUmdly  interposition  coald  hare  been  of  senioe; 
lutrti  in  a  fHsrntm  who,  not  content  with  the  usoal  rhamw4s  of 
di<iiM5minatfng  Iil«(  calumnies,  obtrudes  a  private  copy 
h;i»l  their  venom  should  iie  lost,  upon  the  notice  of  < 
tific  friend  of  him  whom  he  volunteers  to  calumniate ;  hertf 
HWf  I  mm>t  still  further  continue,  is  a  person  who,  when 
appealeil  U)  in  the  language  of  conciliation,  and  advised  of  the 
recrimination  to  which  he  has  exposed  himself^  by  a  generans 
and  candid  exposition  of  the  heads  of  the  defence  whidi  maj 
lie  brought  against  him,  —  those,  in  short,  which  will  appear 
in  the  followmg  pages,  —  obstinately  refiises  to  make  any 
reparation,  reiterates  his  oflTensLve  insinuations,  and  shelt^s 
his  unmannerly  attacks  under  the  pitiful  and  unmeaning 
subterfuge  of  tneir  being  levelled,  not  against  a  private  indi- 
vidual, but  against  a  public  character. 

What,  Sir  !  do  we  live  in  an  era  and  in  a  country  which 
will  tolerate  such  an  outrage  upon  all  honourable  feelings  and 
principles  ?  Is  any  man  to  be  allowed  with  impunity  to  accuse 
another  of  dishonour,  and  then  contend  that  he  means  no  dis- 
honour to  attach  to  him,  because  he  unites  to  the  character  of 
an  individual  the  character  of  a  public  man  ?  In  the  present 
instance  this  evasion  will  admit  not  of  the  slightest  palliation. 
A  writer  has  the  audacity  to  accuse  another  of  having 
abused  the  authority  intrusted  to  him  as  editor  of  a  scientific 
journal,  by  introducing  into  that  work  private  communica- 
tions addressed  particularly  to  private  individuals,  and  not 
intended  for  the  public  (p.  97.);  of  abusing  the  same  power, 
by  making  a  spirit  of  dissension  and  of  invective  the  con- 
spicuous feature  of  that  journal  (same  page) ;  of  equally 
abusing  the  influence  which  he  is  alleged  to  possess  as  the 
ostensible  agent  of  a  scientific  institution,  by  rendering  that 
institution  far  behind  all  others,  whether  of  France  or  Eng- 
the  march  of  liberality  (p.  106.) ;  of  bemg  the  detrac- 
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tor  of  men  of  merit  (p.  104>.);  of  not  acting  in  accordance 
with  his  own  recorded  professions  (p.  98.);  of  rendering  his 
professions  of  truth  being  his  guide  utterly  worthless,  by  not 
putting  them  in  practice,  (p.  105.)  —  A  writer,  Sir,  I  repeat, 
advisedly  and  deliberately  advances  such  charges  as  these ; 
advisedly  and  deliberately  repeats  them;  and,  forsooth,  he 
means  no  oiFence  !  He  speaks  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the 
editor ;  not  of  the  gentleman,  but  of  the  author ;  not  of  the 
man  of  honour,  but  of  the  public  agent  of  a  public  body  I    In 
the  circle  of  society  in  which  Mr.  Swainson  api^ears  to  revolve, 
such  insinuations  may  perhaps  be  little  regarcled ;  their  shafts 
may  most  probably  fall  blunted  from  the  coarse  and  callous 
feelings  of  the  individuals  of  his  caste :  but  among  gentle- 
men and  men  of  honour  the  case  is  different.     I  am  here,  in 
fiict,  left  but  one  alternative.     I  will  meet  this  asperser  of  my 
honour  upon  his  own  grounds.     Since  he  so  pleases,  I  will 
sink  the  individual,  and  let  the  public  man  alone  be  prominent. 
And,  in  the  language  of  honest  indignation,  the  editor  of  the 
journal  which   Mr.  Swainson  censures,  —  the  author  of  the 
papers  which  he  misrepresents,  —  the  secretary  of  the  institu- 
tion which  he  has  dared  to  calumniate,  —  tells  Mr.  Swainson, 
—  tells  him  before  tlie  world,  and  in  the  face  of  day,  —  tells 
him,  without  evasion  or  reserve,  —  that  his  accusations  are  as 
fidse  as  they  are  malignant. 

Let  us  descend  from  these  generalities,  and  now  examine  in 
detail  the  accusations  of  this  writer.  I  will  advert  to  them 
nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

I.  I  am  accused  of  publishing  controversial  papers  which 
were  not  intended  for  the  public  eye ;  in  this  manner  giving 
publicity  to  expressions  of  ridicule  and  contempt  which  my 
correspondents  have  used  in  private  communications,  but 
which  their  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  courtesies  of  life  would 
withhold  from  using  in  public,  (p.  97.)  A  deep  and  serious 
charge ;  and  one  which,  if  substantiated,  would  stigmatise  the 
**  guilty  person"  for  ever  in  the  eyes  of  all  honourable  men  I 
^  There  are  "  some  papers  of  this  description  in  the  Zoological 
Journal^  asserts  the  accuser.  I  unhesitatingly  answer,  thae 
«t  moi  one.  With  the  exception  of  some  scientific  extracts, 
avowedly,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  authors,  taken  from 
private  or  demi-official  letters,  —  not  one  of  them  being  con- 
tn>versial,— -there  is  not  a  line  printed  in  that  journal,  at 
least  since  my  connection  with  it,  which  was  not  composed, 
written,  and  transmitted  to  the  editor  for  express  publication. 
The  want  of  truth  in  this  accusation  being  established,  there 
it  no  need  to  refer  to  its  malignity. 

S.  I  am  accused  of  publishing  other  papers  in  the  same 
Vol.  IV.— No.  20.  y 
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journal,  which,  behig  avowedly  written  for  the  public  eye,  are 
much  more  calculated  (L  e.  than  the  aforesaid  private  commu- 
nications) to  foment  bitter  feeling  among  individuals,  and  to 
bring  national  reproach  upon  us  all.  (p.  98.)    It  is,  moreover, 
insinuated  that  1  have  misused  my  influence  as  editor,  in 
making  a  spirit  of  dissension  and  invective  the  conspicuous 
feature  of  that  work,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  decline  — yes.  Sir,  the  decline  !  — of  zoological 
science  in  this  country,  (p.  97.)     The  only  answer,  perhaps, 
which  ought  to  be  maae  to  such  assertions  and  insinuations  is  a 
reference  to  the  names  of  those  eminent  persons  who  cooperate 
with  me  in  the  editorship  of  that  work,  lliese  would  be  of  them- 
selves a  sufficient  guarantee  that  no  papers  of  a  disgraceful 
nature  would  be  allowed  to  creep  into  it.    But  I  do  not  shield 
myself  beneath  their  common  responsibility.     Neither  shall  I 
seek  shelter  under  the  principle,  however  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  no  editor  of  a  journal  or  superintendent  of  scien- 
tific transactions  is  answerable  for  the  papers  contained  in 
them,  to  which  the  authors  affix  their  names.     And  yet.  Sir, 
if  we  do  not  subscribe  to  this  general  principle,  what  incon- 
venience will  be  the  result !   You,  among  others,  will  have  to 
answer  not  only  for  the  errors  and  misconceptions,  but  for 
the  evil  passions  and  severe  recriminations,  of  your  corre- 
spondents.    You  will  be  responsible  for  all  Mr.  Swainson's 
misrepresentations ;  you  will  even  be  called  upon  to  account 
for  the  language  of  indignation  in  which  I  am  constrained  to 
rebut  them.     But  I  do  not,  I  repeat,  rely  upon  such  a  mode 
of  defence.     Standing  upon  higher  grounds,  and  voluntarily 
assuming  every  responsibility,  I  boldly  appeal  to  the  work 
itself  for  its  own  justification.     Let  us  enquire  what  are  the 
controversial  papers  thus  alleged  to  be  injurious  to  science? 
Your  readers  will  be  startled  at  finding  that  the  very  first 
paper  of  a  controversial  nature,  which  I  had  any  share  in 
having  inserted  in  that  journal,  was  written  by  Mr.  Swainson 
himself!      Yes,    Sir,   this  meek  inculcator  of  temperance, 
moderation,  and  self-denial  (p.  106.),  was  the  first  to  set  the 
example  of  ^^  prominency  in  this  species  of  scientific  warfare !" 
(p.  98.  note.)     The  very  man.  Sir,  who  accuses  me  of  mtro-* 
aucing  into  the  journid  over  which  I  presided  a  litigious 
spirit,  was  the  man  who  first  tempted  me  to  the  deed  I    Let 
me  not,  however,  be  understood  as  condemning  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  paper«     It  is  the  blinded  inconsistency  alone  of 
the  would-be  critic  that  I  reprobate.     The  paper  itself  was  a 
reply,  —  right  or  wrong,  conclusive  or  inconclusive,  I  say  not, 
—  but  a  reply  to  a  previous  attack  made  upon  the  opinions  of 
the  author.     As  such,  I  know  not  how  in  common  justice  the 
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publication  of  it  could  be  refused.  But  the  same  principle  of 
common  justice  which  authorised  its  insertion,  equally  au- 
thorised the  insertion  of  every  other  paper  published  in  that 
jodmal,  against  which  this  delinquent  —  if  to  defend  one's 
opinions  is  to  be  esteemed  delinquency  —  has  vented  his  ran- 
ooar.  Let  us  enumerate  them  in  order.  Immediately  follow- 
ing Mr.  Swainson's  paper,  appeared  a  reply  to  it  by  Mr.  Gray. 
{Zo(d.  Jaum^  voL  i.  p.  523.  art.  64.)  After  some  interval  was 
inserted  a  paper  of  mine,  entitled,  and  deviating  in  no  respect 
from  the  title,  ^^  Reply  to  some  Observations  in  the  Diction^ 
naire  des  Sciences  Natwelles^  upon  the  newly  characterised 
Grroups  of  the  JPsitt^cidae."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  91.  art  11.)  Next  in 
order  appeared  a  "  Reply  to  some  Observations  of  M.  Virey 
in  the  BuUeiin  des  Scietices  NaturelleSy  1825,"  by  my  ever- 
valaed  friend,  Mr.  William  S.  MacLeay.  (vol.  iv.  p.  47.) 
Shortly  afterwards  was  published  a  letter,  by  the  same  author, 
to  J.  E.  Bicheno,  Esq.,  in  examination  of  his  paper  *^  On 
Systems  and  Methods  "  in  the  Linriean  Trajisactions.  (vol.  iv. 
p.  401.)  And  here  I  must  deviate  a  little  from  my  i)ur|x>se, 
to  state  my  own  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  tliis  last  publi- 
cation. Living  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  Mr. 
BichenOy  and  unwilling  to  bring  before  the  public  any  docu- 
ment which  he  might  in  any  degree  consider  as  calculated  to 
wound  his  feelings,  immediately  on  receiving  the  paper  in 
question,  and  before  I  laid  it  before  the  board  of  editors,  I 
submitted  it  to  his  inspection,  and  obtained  his  full  sanction 
for  publishing  it  without  restriction.  I  have  at  this  moment 
before  me  the  reply  of  that  gentleman  to  my  communication 
on  the  subject ;  and  with  pleasure  would  I  transcribe  it,  but 
that  it  contains  remarks  upon  the  course  I  had  taken  too 
oomplimentary  for  me  to  repeat.  It  has  been  my  endeavour 
throughout  life  to  act  with  manliness,  openness,  and  candour 
to  all ;  and  I  know  not  how  I  could  better  have  maintained 
those  qualities  than  by  the  course  1  thus  pursued.  The  only 
papers  remaining,  that  partake  in  any  degree  of  a  controversial 
nature  are,  Mr.  MacLeay's,  on  <^  llie  ^strus  of  Mr.  Bracy 
Clark  "  (vol.  v.  p.  18.),  a  paper  written  in  answer  to  an  attack 
made  upon  him,  by  that  well  known  veterinarian,  in  the  Zm- 
neon  Transactions  ;  and  a  ^^  Notice  respecting  some  species  of 
Mamm&lia"  referred  to  by  Dr.  Horsfield  and  myself  in  a 
previous  number  of  the  journal ;  a  defensive  paper  also,  con- 
taining a  reply  to  some  observations  on  our  labours  by  M« 
Lesson,  in  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Nattirelles. 

Now,  Sir,  the  whole  of  these  papers  are  replies  to  what  the 
authors  considered  injurious  observations  on  their  scientific 
labours.     If  controversy  b  to  be  reprobated  in  science,  the 
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blame  moft  rarely  rest  upon  those  who  conwnfprc  theattack, 
and  not  upon  those  who  act  merely  oo  the  defcnsiie^  In  die 
present  instance,  it  is  not  the  TdxAogtcal  Jcmrmd  that  is  to  be 
condemned ;  but  the  Unnean  Transactumsj  the  DUtummmirey 
and  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Natwdlet,  I  know  iioCy  in  fact, 
how  the  cause  of  science  is  to  be  adTaoced,  or  her  truths 
maintained,  if  the  voice  of  the  accuser  is  alone  to  be  heard, 
and  that  of  the  accused  is  to  be  condemned  to  sOence.  Under 
Mr.  Swainson's  new  system  of  morality,  our  sdence  wfll  be 
one  of  mere  aggression  on  one  part,  and  patient  snbmissicMi  oo 
the  other :  —  ubi  tu  pulsasj  ego  vapulo  tantum.  The  assassin 
may  stab  our  reputation  in  the  dark,  or  the  braro  may  assault 
it  in  the  open  day,  and  we  must  endure  the  injury  and  the 
jnAult,  lest  our  honest  defence  should  expose  us,  in  the  eyes 
of  some  mawkish  sentimentalist,  to  the  imputaticm  of  hme 
possessed  of  a  litigious  and  controversial  spirit !  Sr,  I  wiO 
admit  of  no  such  insensate  reasonings.  The  publicaticNi  of 
the  papers  referred  to,  which,  in  conjunction  with  my  col- 
leagues  I  was  instrumental  in  introducing  into  the  journal, 
was  not  only  justifiable  but  praiseworthy.  Among  them,  —  I 
alliulo  more  particularly  to  the  papers  of  Mr.  MacLeay,  — are 
to  be  found,  intermingled  with  the  necessary  defence  of  the 
opinions  of  the  author,  some  of  the  profoundest  trains  of 

Seneral  reasoning,  and  some  of  the  most  lucid  expositions  of 
le  truths  of  science,  that  were  ever  brought  before  the  sdoi- 
tific  public. 

S»  I  am  accused  of  occupying  myself  a  distinguished  sta^ 
tion  as  a  combatant  (p.  98.  note) ;  as  selecting  two,  amoi^  the 
t)eiit  known  naturalists  of  France,  as  fit  subjects  for  discourteous 
treatment  (p.  98.) ;  as  being  the  detractor  of  those  naturalists 
(p.  104.);  of  repeatedly  insinuating  accusations  to  the  disad* 
vantage  of  M.  Lesson  and  other  distinguished  Parisian  natur- 
aliNts  (p.  106.),  &c.  &c.  &c.  This  charge  is  attempted  to  be 
supported  by  a  reference  to  three  articles;  the  first  two  of  which 
are  the  papers  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  being  pub- 
lished by  me  in  the  Zoological  Journal,  the  third  an  article 
contained  in  the  eighth  number  of  The  Gardens  and  Menagerie 
qfthe  Zoological  Society  delineated. 

Tlie  last  of  these  claims  our  first  attention,  not  only  as  it  is 
that  which  is  stated  by  the  accuser  himself  as  involving  the 
most  serious  ^<  guilt "  on  my  part ;  but  as  it  is  the  only 
charffe  of  the  three  on  which  he  condescends  to  enter  into 
the  uetails  of  the  case,  or  to  go  beyond  mere  vague  and  un- 
supported assertion. 

Your  readers.  Sir,  have  already  been  convinced,  by  Mr. 
Bennett's  letter  in  your  last  Number  (p.  199.),  of  the  un- 
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ibunded  nature  of  this  charge,  both  as  it  refers  to  me,  who 
never  wrote  the  work  in  question,  and  as  it  refers  to  himself, 
who  was  the  real,  avowed,  and  well  known  author.  That 
gentleman  has  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  accuracy  of  his 
own  statements,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  by  which 
Mr.  Swainson  has  endeavoured  to  impugn  them.  Tlie  injus- 
tice of  the  accusation  liaving  been  thus  fully  established  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  it  remains  only  for  me  to  advert  to  its  malignity. 
And  is  it  not.  Sir,  an  outrage  upon  all  common  decency,  de- 
serving of  the  severest  language  that  the  indignant  feelings  of 
an  honourable  man  can  use,  that  an  individual  is  to  be  dragged 
before  the  public  as  the  author  of  a  work,  —  even  allowing  it 
to  be  deserving  of  censure,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  present 
case,  deserving  of  all  praise,  —  of  which  work  every  proof, 
every  certainty,  every  publicity  was  afforded  that  it  was  written 
by  another  ?  On  the  respective  cover  of  every  number  of 
that  work  it  has  been  made  known  that  tlie  descriptions  and 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  natural  history  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  Bennett.  In  every  society  where  such  subjects  as  zoology, 
and  the  novel  information  occasionally  accruing  to  that  science, 
are  wont  to  be  discussed,  Mr.  Bennett  received  the  credit,  and 
the  well  founded  credit,  I  will  add,  of  being  the  author.  In 
an  article  of  your  own  Journal  (Vol.  III.  p.  201.),  written  by 
me,  and  evidently  read,  for  it  has  been  quoted,  by  the  writer 
who  would  despoil  Mr.  Bennett  of  his  well  earned  reputation, 
the  work  is  referred  to  as  Mr.  Bcimett's,  and  due  praise 
assigned  it.  Surely,  in  the  worst  of  those  invectives  with 
which  Mr.  Swainson  would  seek  to  injure  one  who  never 
wished  but  to  benefit  him,  he  could  not  venture  to  accuse  that 
individual  of  praising  the  work  which  he  himself  had  written  ! 
^  Nay,  Sir,  even  beyond  all  this,  lest  a  doubt  should  exist 
of  this  authorship  being  known  to  all,  I  have  only  to  refer 
to  the  preface,  published  in  No.  x.  of  the  work  in  question, 
to  which  Mr.  Bennett's  name  is  subscribed  as  the  sole  and 
responsible  author.  And  here  let  me  pause  a  moment.  —  It 
is  worth  while  to  examnie  the  accuracy  of  the  writer,  who  is 
so  forward  to  scatter  his  random  shails  upon  what  he  calls 
the  gross  mistakes,  the  looseness  of  research,  and  the  inac<v 
curacy  of  observation,  of  others.  At  p.  101.  of  your  Journal 
he  has  given  us  the  following  words :  —  "  If  the  reader  turn 
to  No.  viii.  (the  last  number,  as  we  are  informed,  which  has 
been  published),  he  will  find,"  &c.  &c.  Now,  Sir,  the 
jvoluntary  information  included  in  the  parenthesis  must  have 
some  meaning.  Hie  writer,  I  repeat,  must  have  had  some 
object,  secret  or  open,  in  view,  when  he  furnished  his  readers 
with  such  a  gratuitous  addition  to  their  knowledge.     But 
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open  object  he  could  have  had  none;  for  the  observation 
is  entirely  extraneous  to  the  subject  treated  of.  A  hidden 
object  there  must  be ;  and  but  one  can  be  here  inferred ;  viz. 
that  these  words  were  volunteered  for  the  purpose  of  antici- 
pating any  future  reference  to  the  tenth  number,  to  which  the 
preface,  containing  Mr.  Bennett's  subscription,  was  affixed. 
Oh  !  says  the  critic,  we  were  not  aware  of  that  fact ;  at  the 
time  we  wrote  our  critique  we  were  informed  —  for  we  do  not 
descend  from  the  importance  of  our  collective  and  kinglike 
dignity  to  inform  ourselves  respecting  such  **  trivial  period- 
icals"— we  were  informed  that  the  eighth  number  was  the 
last  which  was  published.  But  mark  the  fatuity  of  tlie  pro- 
ceeding. That  left-handed  wisdom,  which  condescends  to 
such  subterfuges  as  these,  ever  betrays  itself  by  overshooting 
its  mark.  The  gratuitous  information  afforded  at  p.  101.  is 
forgotten,  nay,  contradicted,  at  p.  104.  There  the  eleventh 
number*  is  quoted  at  length  by  ms,  who,  a  few  pages  before, 
were  imaware  of  the  existence  of  a  subsequent  number  to  the 
eighth  !     Quern  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat. 

The  only  charge  which  there  is  any  attempt  to  substantiate 
by  a  reference  to  the  details  of  the  case  thus  falls  to  the 
ground.  Of  the  two  remaining  papers  of  mine,  on  which  the 
accusation  of  my  being  "  a  detractor"  of  the  French  na- 

*  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  modes  of  reasoning  by  which  this  writer 
would  arrive  at  his  conclusions.  Speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  famout 
hyacinthine  maccaw,  he  censures  the  author  of  the  MenagerieSy  &c.,  for 
inferring  that  it  had  been  noticed  by  no  writer  previous  to  M.  Spix ;  be- 
cause I,  —  the  authorship  of  the  work  being  as  usual  attributed  to  me, 
—  I  was  aware  that  he,  Mr.  Swainson,  had  given  one  specimen  of  the 
species  to  the  Linnean  Society,  and  sold  another  to  Mr.  Leadbeater.  Of 
tne  first  fact,  it  is  true,  I  had  a  casual  knowledge,  by  seeing  the  bird  in  the 
Linnean  Museum ;  and  I  had  heard  of  the  second  in  consequence  of  a 
famous  story,  the  only  thing  famous  I  ever  knew  of  the  bird,  which  the 
latter  gentleman  often  tells  with  his  usual  facetiousness,  respecting  his 
purchase.  But  how  my  knowledge  of  the  aforesaid  gift  or  the  aforesaid 
purchase  could  invalidate  the  observation,  that  no  author  had  noticed  the 
species  previously  to  a  given  period,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  divine.  Had  I  been 
inclined,  as  superintendent  of  the  work,  to  suggest  any  additions  to  Mr. 
Bennett's  remarks,  I  do  not  consider  the  scanty  information  I  possessed 
regarding  the  two  foregoing  facts  would  have  contributed  much  to  its  Takie; 
As  to  the  superintendence  of  this  very  valuable  and  popular  work»  which 
is  all,  as  is  well  known,  that  devolves  upon  me,  I  shrink  m  no  respei^t  from 
the  responsibility  attached  to  it.  Much  more  commendation,  indeed,  than 
censure,  on  this  score,  would  fall  to  my  share.  But  let  not  the  supenn* 
tendence  of  the  whole  be  confounded  with  the  execution  of  any  partunilar 
part.  Were  the  excellences  pf  Mr.  Bennett's  pen  to  be  attributed  to  mc^ 
those  of  Mr.  Harvey's  peqcil,  and  of  Messrs.  Branston  and  Wright's  graver, 
nay,  those  of  Mr.  Wbittingham's  type  and  paper,  would  equail;^  swell 
the  measure  of  my  praise.  I  should  soar  into  reputation  on  no  ignoble 
wing. 
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turalists  is  founded,  I  shall  first  advert  to  that  which  contains 
my  ^^  Reply  to  some  Observations  in  the  Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  NatureUes  on  the  newly  characterised  Groups  of 
the  P!sittdcid8e.'' 

Now,  Sir,  after  a  lapse  of  four  years,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  present  accusation,  I  have  looked  back  to  that  paper,  and 
read  it  over  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  dispassionate  judg* 
ment  on  the  opinions  expressed  in  it,  and  the  spirit  which 
dictated  it.  And  here  1  will  allow  no  false  modesty  on  my 
part  to  interfere  with  my  general  sense  of  justice,  or  deter  me 
from  declaring  that  a  more  temperate  reply  to  an  uncalled 
tor  attack  and  an  unusual  mode  of  criticism  never  issued  from 
the  pen  of  a  naturalist.  Ttiere  is  not  a  sentiment  nor  an 
expression  in  that  paper,  which  the  calm  reflection  of  the 
present  moment  would  induce  me  to  alter  or  expunge.  The 
parts  which  come  at  all  under  the  description  of  being  con- 
troversial are  purely  defensive ;  and  the  whole  tenour  of  the 
reasoning  evidendy  proves  my  object  to  have  been  the 
explanation  and  elucidation  of  some  of  the  higher  truths  and 
principles  of  science,  even  more  than  the  justification  of  my 
previous  opinions. 

But  what  judgment.  Sir,  will  your  readers  form  of  this 
writer's  mode  of  criticism  in  calling  me  the  "  detractor  of 
M.  Desmarest,"  when  I  acquaint  them  that,  in  the  very  paper 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  so  far  have  I  been  from  detracting 
from  the  merits  of  that  highly  respectable  naturalist,  every 
honour  is  bestowed  upon  him  ?  His  name  is  studiously  kept 
i^Murt  from  all  participation  in  the  blame  which  I  meant  to 
ascribe  to  the  real  author  of  the  critique  that  called  for  my 
answer.  One  of  the  objects  of  my  paper  was  actually  to 
prove  that  M.  Desmarest  did  not  write  that  part  of  the  article 
which  reflected  on  Dr.  Horsfleld  and  myself.  The  only 
blame  in  any  respect  attributable  to  that  veteran  in  science  is 
his  having  permitted  one  of  those  numerous  critics,  those 
hackneyed  drudges  of  the  bookseller,  who,  unfortunately  for 
the  cause  of  science,  are  to  be  found  in  Paris  as  well  as  in 
London,  to  foist  his  surreptitious  remarks  into  the  paper 
which  bore  his  valued  name.  The  style,  in  fact,  of  this 
extraneous  critique  in  the  Dictiojinaire^  the  very  contradic- 
tions that  set  it  at  variance  with  the  rest  of  the  subject, 
evidently  separated  tliat  part  of  the  article  from  the  bocfy  of 
the  article  itself.  The  superficial  slime  betrayed  the  reptile's 
track. 

The  remaining  paper,  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Swainson, 
I  have  taken  a  conspicuous  part  as  a  combatant,  is  an  answer 
to  some  observations  of  M.  Lesson  upon  a  previous  paper  of 
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Dr.  Horsfield  ^  and  mine.  In  the  journal  so  often  alluded  to, 
we  had  made  some  remarks  upon  four  species  of  Mammalia 
belonging  to  the  collection  of  the  Zoolc^cal  Society.  Upon 
these  four  species  M.  Lesson  volunteered  some  very  flippant 
observations,  to  which  I  replied, — for  in  the  present  instance  I 
should  not  feel  the  slightest  objection  to  take  upon  myself  the 
entire  responsibility,  if  it  so  pleases  this  worthy  pair  of  sud- 
denly created  friends,  —  to  which,  I  say,  I  repUed  in  the  same 
strain,  by  observadons  equally  flippant.  If  there  is  any  point 
connected  with  this  subject  on  which  I  can  condemn  myself  it 
is  my  having  deviated  firom  my  accustomed  mode  of  animad- 
version, and  condescended  to  stoop  for,  and  make  use  o^  my 
adversary's  weapons,  after  they  had  fallen  harmless  firom  his 
hand.  The  whole  business,  in  fiict,  is  but  a  paltry  affidr, 
scarcely  worth  the  time  that  is  spent  or  the  paper  blotted  by 
a  reference  to  it.  And  yet  upon  this  feeble  foundation  alone, 
this  single  discussion  between  M .  Lesson  and  myself^  —  a  dis- 
cussion for  which  that  gentleman  is  responsible,  as  having 
provoked  it ;  a  discussion  in  which  he  is  palpably  wrong,  and 
in  which,  by  the  way,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  he 
was  right  or  wrong, — are  rested  all  those  sweeping  charges  of 
my  combative  disposition,  all  those  unmeaning  and  declam- 
atory insinuations  of  my  setting  at  variance  the  "  two  greatest 
nations  in  the  world,"  and  bursting  the  "  silken  cords" —  yes. 
Sir,  the  "silken  cords — of  friendship  and  respect  that  should 
unite  them." 

Once  for  all.  Sir,  in  order  to  dismiss  these  senseless  alle- 
gations of  my  hostility  to  the  French  naturalists,  1  will  appeal 
to  such  of  my  works  as  bear  a  reference  to  their  labours  in 
science.     There  your  readers  will  judge  for  themselves,  if 

*  Mr.  Swainson  has  insinuated  (p.  98.)  that  Dr.  Horsfield  had  no  parti- 
cipation in  the  paper  which  contains  our  reply  to  M.  Lesson ;  and  he 
volunteers  to  express  the  difficulty  he  feels  in  ^  divining  how  his  name 
came  to  be  associated "  in  that  article.  Now,  I  wish  not  to  involve  anj 
man  in  any  question  that  regards  myself.  I  am  fully  able  and  willing  to 
vindicate,  single-handed,  my  own  cause.  But  justice  to  one  of  my  most 
valued  friends  will  not  permit  me  to  allow  it  to  be  thought,  for  a  moment, 
that  he  would  desert  an  associate  at  the  hour  of  ne^.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  his  on  this  occasion  will  evince  that  he  does  not 
shrink  from  the  responsibility : — 

"  The  sorrow  which  1  feel,  on  behalf  of  the  attack  that  has  been  made 
on  you  by  Mr.  Swainson,  is  increased  by  the  considefation  that  it  must 
have  affected  you  more  severely,  from  the  apparent  desertion,  as  insinuated 
by  him,  of  you)*  unworthy  associate.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  papers 
in  question,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  assure  you,  that  T  do  not  at  this  moment 
depart  from  that  share  of  responsibility  which  devolved  on  me  when  the 
papers  were  published ;  and  I  consider  my  name  to  stand,  as  it  was  origiiw 
ally,  associated  with  yours." 
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jdiey  feel  any  interest  on  such  points,  how  far  I  have  been 
either  ignorant  of  the  labours  of  our  French  contemporaries, 
or  unjust  to  their  merits.  There  they  will  find  that,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  expressed  myseUi  I  was  among  the  very  first 
of  our  British  zoologists,  and  in  union  with  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  among  them,  to  break  through  the  restricted 
mode  of  studying  nature  that  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
science  in  this  country,  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  rising 
naturalists  to  the  improvements  of  the  Continental  schools.  I 
here,  indeed,  find  myself  standing  on  high  ground.  Nor 
have  my  exertions  been  unfelt  or  unacknowledged.  I  could 
refer  to  the  kind  and  flattering  expressions  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  founders  of  those  schools,  to  testify  how 
litde  they  are  desirous  of  such  a  "  defence,"  as  Mr.  Swainson, 
or  any  other  uncalled  for  volunteer  in  their  cause,  could 
advance  on  the  present  or  any  other  ocaision. 

It  is  true  that,  in  some  of  my  previous  writings,  I  have 
regretted  the  fact,  that,  while  we  have  done  justice  in  every 
respect  to  the  merits  of  the  Conthiental  zoologists,  a  disposition 
has  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  on  their  part,  to  depreciate  the 
soological  labours  of  our  countrymen.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  A  have  had  grounds  to  regret  it.  Those  who  are  at  all 
conversant  with  the  history  of  zoology  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  require  no  chain  of  evidence  to  be  convinced  of  the 
prevalence  of  that  feeling.  It  has,  indeed,  been  a  source  of 
r^ret  among  us,  as  universally  acknowledged  as  deeply  felt. 
The  very  names  which  Mr.  Swainson  so  strangely  brings  for- 
ward on  tliis  occasion — strangely,  I  must  say,  tor  they  militate 
most  powerfully  against  himself —  those  of  Sir  Stamford  Raf- 
fles*, the  greatest  benefactor  of  science  that  this  or  any  other 

*  The  general  prevalence  of  these  prejudiced  feelings  against  our  natu- 
ralists on  the  part  of  the  Continental  writers,  but  certainly  not  those  of  the 
hUeiit  reputation,  is  a  fact  known  and  lamented  by  all  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  state  of  our  science.  The  insinuation  that  when  I  alluded  to 
this  (act  (Zooi,  Journ.,  vol.  iii.  p.  92.)  I  looked  only  to  my  own  case,  and 
inftrrcd  the  existence  of  that  feeling,  in  conse(juence  of  a  writer  under 
M.  Dcsmarc8t*s  signature  having  njcctt-d  my  arrangement  of  the  Psittucida*, 
and  of  M.  L<!sson  not  acknowledging  my  species  of  Mammalia,  is  too  paltry 
to  be  noticed,  but  as  it  points  out  the  netty-mindcd  spirit  that  pen^ades 
Mr.  Swainson's  pa()er.  He  can  know  little,  indeed,  of  the  views  and 
principles  of  oiu*  mo<lem  naturalists,  who  asserts  that  they  imagine  their 
own  peculiar  modes  of  comnumicating  their  knowledge  of  the  tacts  of 
nature  will  be  adopted  by  others,  or  even  that  they  should  wish  them  to  be 
•o.  As  to  the  reference  to  M.  Lesson,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  my 
obaervation,  above  referred  to,  in  the  Zmtlimcal  Journal,  was  printed  two 
years  before  that  gentleman's  remarks  in  tne  Bulletin  des  Sciencct,  The 
anachronism  involved  in  Mr.  Swainson's  insinuation  is  as  glaring  here,  as  his 
node  of  confounding  cause  and  effect  elsewhere. 
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country  ever  produced ;  and  of  Dr.  Horsfidd,  die  friend, 
companion,  and  cooperator  in  the  liberal  Tiews  and  sfrfcndid 
exertions  of  that  great  man,  will  suggest  snffirient  proo6  of 
the  justice  of  my  assertion*  I  will  add  to  these  examples  of 
unjust  treatment  that  of  Mr.  Swainson  himself:  and  I  need 
adduce  no  farther  case  in  pcnnt  beyond  that  with  wliich  he 
has  himself  in  the  present  instance  supplied  us,  his 
versy  with  M.de  Ferussac  (p.  106.);  a  case  where  he 
and  convicts  of  striking  injustice  a  naturalist  of  France,  in  the 
very  paper  in  which  he  contends,  with  notable  incon^slency, 
that  no  such  injustice  exists  in  that  country. 

4.  The  accusation  to  which  I  shall  next  allude  is  almost 
t<M)  contemptible  to  be  noticed.  It  amounts  simply  to  ao 
assertion  that  I  have  described  two  birds  as  new  to  science 
eighteen  months  after  he  —  I  beg  pardon,  we —  Mr.  Swainson, 
had  already  described  them.  Nothing  but  the  previous  com- 
ment, that  this  was  ^^  a  much  graver  charge  than  mere  careless- 
ness," and  the  subsequent  attempt  to  prove,  by  a  series  of 
what  is  meant  to  pass  for  argument,  that  I  knamngly  described 
those  birds  a  second  time,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  first 
describcr,  would  justify  me  in  introducing  such  a  paltry  sub- 
ject upon  vour  readers*  notice.  Now,  Sir,  such  a  charge  as 
the  latter  brings  with  it  its  own  reiiitation.  Is  there  any  man, 
I  will  ask,  in  his  right  mind,  who  would  knowingly  describe 
animals  as  new,  which  are  in  reality  old ;  or,  in  other  words, 
would  knowingly  commit  an  error  which  he  equally  well  knows 
would  bo  detected  at  the  first  glance?  Such  is  the  futile 
nature  of  the  charge  itself;  but  it  is  worth  the  attention  of 
your  readers,  to  trace  out  the  inconsistencies  of  the  whole 
paragraph  which  contains  this  charge.  The  first  step  of  the 
writer  is  to  lay  down  the  conclusion  at  which  he  means  to 
arrive,  his  object  being  to  establish  a  graver  charge  than  mere 
carelessness :  —  his  second  step  is  to  point  out  the  gravamen  of 
the  charge,  assuming  it  to  be  ^*  malice  prepense  "  on  my  part, 
which  he  proves,  by  a  chain  of  undeniable  reasoning  —  "I 
knew  his  paper,  where  he  described  these  birds,  for  I  quoted 
it :" — his  third  and  concluding  step  is  to  draw  his  deduction 
from  the  foregoing  premises,  "  what,  M^"  he  says,  "  are  we 
to  think  on  this  matter  ?  Simply,  what  we  believe :  the  mis* 
takes  are  unintentional ;  proo^  of  looseness  of  research,  and 
inaccuracy  of  observation,"  &c.  —  Mark,  Sir,  the  subtle  logic 
of  this  our  **  goodman  delver  "  in  criticism.  The  error  was 
knowingly  committed ;  argal,  it  was  unintentional :  —  it  ori- 
ginated in  mere  carelessness ;  argal,  it  exposed  the  **  guilQr 
person  *'  to  a  much  graver  charge  than  mere  carelessness  ! 

But  this  is  trifling  with  our  subject     Let  us  see  what  are 
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the  facts  of  the  case.  I  did  consult  Mr.  Swainson's  paper^ 
•—although  I  must  confess  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  imposed  upon  the  naturalist,  to  hunt  out  all  the  scattered 
information  disseminated  by  the  traders  in  science  throughout 
the  multifarious  periodical  publications  of  the  present  day, 
which  afford  a  "  consideration  "  for  their  scientific  peltry ;  — 
I  did,  Sir,  I  repeat,  consult  Mr.  Swainson's  paper,  and  found 
my  two  birds  totally  disagreeing  with  the  descriptions*  of  his 
two  species.  The  very  name  of  one  of  them  actually  proves 
my  reference  to  his  species,  as  it  points  out  the  specific  differ-^ 
ence  that  separates  one  bird  from  the  other.  The  species 
which  he  meant  to  describe  may  by  some  possibility  have 
been  the  same  as  mine :  but  in  that  case  his  descriptions  are 
imperfect;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  science,  an  imperfect  description 
stands  for  no  description  at  all.  After  all,  Sir,  let  us  allow 
that  the  worst  suspicions  of  this  writer  have  been  realised,  and 
that  I  actually  did  describe  a  second  time  two  species  which 
should  have  borne  the  honours  of  his  important  name,  as 
having  previously  been  noticed  by  him ;  is  not  this  an  error 
of  unavoidable  and  of  everyday  occurrence  among  our  best 
and  most  accurate  writers  ?  —  an  error  from  which  Mr. 
Swainson  is  not,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  be,  exempt ;  — 
an  error  which  onlv  requires  to  be  noticed  in  a  friendly 
manner,  in  order  to  be  repaired  on  the  first  opportunity ;  and 
not,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  have  been  brought  forward 
after  an  interval  of  two  years,  as  the  subject  of  a  grave  and 
formal  accusation  ? 

5.  The  foregoing  charges  are,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
little  moment,  as  they  involve  the  character  and  the  feelings 

•  The  difiercncc  between  my  Col&ptes  collhris  and  Mr.  Swainson's 
GoL  MexidLnus  consists  chiefly  in  the  collar,  which  marks  the  breast  of  my 
bird»  whence  its  name ;  and  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  the  Mexican  bird.  I  presumed  that  such  an  important  character  would 
have  been  mentioned,  if  it  had  existed;  particularly  as  less  important 
characters,  such  as  the  markings  on  the  back,  are  particularised  in  the  specific 
deacription.  My  Pica  CoIIici  (not  CoUicri,  as  Mr.  Swainson  misquotes 
the  word)  differs  from  the  description  of  his  /^ca  formdsa,  by  being  one 
Chvd  greater  in  size,  and  by  having  a  black  throat  and  breast,  with  a  white 
abdomen,  while  the  whole  under  part  of  the  latter  species  is  white,  with 
the  exception  of  a  black  pectoral  band.  I  make  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Swainaon's  bird  is  the  same  as  M.  Waaler's  Pica  BuUdckii,  and  M.  Tem- 
miDck'a  Chirrule  commandeur.  (pi.  col.  436.)  If  I  was  m  error  in  de- 
•cribiiig  the  bird  brought  home  by  Captain  Beechcy  as  different  from  the 
Mexican  species,  and  consequently  deserving  of  the  ver\'  flagrant  censure 
that  he  would  bestow  upon  me,  so  equally  was  Mr.  Children,  so  was  the 
editor  of  the  translation  of  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdomy  so  was  Mr.  Audu- 
bon ;  all  of  whom  described  the  bird  as  different  from  Mr.  Swainson'a 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  myself. 
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only  of  an  individual.  The  last  to  which  1  shall  direct  your 
attention  is  of  much  more  serious  im|>ortance,  as  it  is  directed 
against  the  reputation  of  a  scientific  Institution,  flourishing 
under  the  high  patronage  and  unmingled  approbation  of  the 
public.  This  writer  has  the  temerity  to  charge  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  with  iliiberality ;  and  he  denounces  it  as  being 
in  this  respect  far  behind  all  similar  institutions  whether  of 
France  or  England.  This  charge  I  shall  examine,  first,  ac* 
cording  to  Mr.  Swainson's  own  statement  of  the  case ;  and) 
secondly,  according  to  the  &cts,  the  official  facts,  which  ex* 
hibit  it  in  its  proper  light. 

"  Not  being  a  member,"  says  the  complainant,  "  we  were 
prohibited  from  making  any  effectual  use  of  the  Zoological 
Society's  museum,  while  engaged  on  the  ornithological  .por- 
tion of  a  national  work^  Dr.  Richardson's  Northern  Zoology. 
We,  therefore,"  —  what  did  we,  therefore,  do  in  this  distress- 
ing embarrassment  ?  Become  a  member,  and  thus  quietly  sur- 
mount the  impediment  to  our  wishes  ?  No,  Sir ;  that  would 
have  been  the  plain  and  legitimate  conclusion  at  which  any 
single-minded  man  would  have  arrived,  who  did  not  study  his 
logic  in  the  same  school  as  Mr.  Swainson.  No,  Sir  ;  *^  w^ 
therefore,  went  to  Paris  !  "  There  the  accuser  goes  on  to 
state  his  having  met  with  that  courtesy  and  assistance  in  his 
studies  which  every  naturalist,  as  we  well  know,  expects  to 
find,  and  is  never  disappointed  in  finding,  in  the  public 
institutions  of  that  city.  Now,  Sir,  if  I  can  at  all  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  this  logician  (which,  indeed,  is  no  easy  task, 
'while  he  deals  in  such  extraordinary  rum  sequiturs),  the  ilii- 
berality of  which  he  would  complain  consists  in  the  law 
which  limits  the  privileges  of  the  Zoological  Society  to  its 
members;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liberality  which  he 
commends  in  the  French  institutions  consists  in  the  law  that 
opens  their  privileges  to  the  public.  The  two  cases,  never- 
theless, although  at  first  sight  apparently  dissimilar,  are 
precisely  the  same.  Both  institutions  equally  confer  thtfir 
privileges  on  those  who  respectively  support  them ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  London  society  providing  the  fiinds  that  are 
indispensable  for  its  maintenance,  the  public  purse  supplying 
similar  funds  to  the  Parisian  establishments.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  more  liberality  on  one  side  of  the  Channel  than  on 
the  other ;  the  regulations  on  both  sides  being  in  principle 
and  in  spirit  the  same.  If  there  is  any  iliiberality  in  the 
present  case,  it  attaches  to  him  who  admits  that  he  would 
not  support  an  institution,  the  benefits  of  which  he  would  at 
the  same  time  gratuitously  appropriate  to  himself.  If,  indeed, 
there  is  any  class  of  persons  on  whom  it  is  generally  supped 
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to  be  more  incumbent  than  others  to  contribute  to  the  funds 
of  science,  it  is  that  class  which  is  known  to  pursue  science 
as  a  source  of  emolument.  And  yet  here  is  a  person,  de- 
riving, according  to  public  rumour,  considerable  emoluments 
from  zoology ;  nay,  who  is  employed,  with  a  liberal  recom- 
pense, on  a  work,  for  the  completion  of  which  he  alleges  that 
it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  collection  of  a  zoological  esta- 
blishment ;  and  yet  he  has  not  generosity  sufficient  to  spare, 
out  of  those  ample  emoluments,  a  trifle,  —  a  very  trifle,  cer- 
tainly not  equal  to  the  expenses  of  a  journey  to  Paris,  —  to 
8up|K>rt  an  institution,  ostensibly  devoted  to  a  science  which 
liberally  supports  himself.  Does  not  the  charge  of  illiberality 
thus  recoil  upon  him  who  prefers  it  ? 

Such  are  the  insufficient  grounds  of  Mr.  Swainson's  accus- 
ation, even  according  to  his  own  statement.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  as  taken  from  the  official 
records  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Swainson,  Sir,  ims  a  member  of  the  Zoological  Society. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  afford  to  the  infant  establishment 
the  high  sanction  of  his  name ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  name 
alone  —  vox  et  praterea  nihil  —  testified  his  devotion  to  the 
science  cultivated  by  that  body.  For  two  years  he  continued 
a  nominal  member ;  after  which  period  a  correspondence  took 
place  on  the  subject  between  the  financial  department  and 
himself,  which  terminated  in  his  expressing  his  wish  to  cease 
being  a  member,  on  the  plea  of  his  not  having  it  in  his  power 
to  enjoy  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  Society.  His  request 
was  liberally  and  cordially  complied  with  by  the  council,  and 
his  name  was  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  members.  Shortly 
after  this  period,  Mr.  Swamson  again  appeared  before  the 
council  of  the  Society ;  not  as  a  contributor  to  its  support ; 
not  as  the  fulfiUer,  even  the  tardy  fulfiller,  of  his  previous 
engagements;  but  as  a  suppliant  for  its  favours.  Unmindful 
of  the  delicacy  of  the  situation  in  which  he  had  placed  him- 
self, and  forgetful  of  his  antecedent  declaration  that  he  could 
enjoy  no  advantage  from  a  connection  with  the  Society,  he 
•ppued  for  permission  to  consult  the  museum ;  nay,  ftirther, 
for  what  could  scarcely  be  accorded  even  to  the  best  bene- 
fiictor  of  the  Society,  for  unrestrained  permission  to  consult 
it  I  No  circumstances  could  have  authorised  the  council 
officially  to  grant  such  a  request.  Their  rules,  but  more  par-> 
ticularly  the  principles  that  dictated  their  rules,  imperatively 
forbade  them.  But  still,  in  accordance  with  the  truly  liberal 
spirit  that  animated  all  their  proceedings,  and  unwilling  that 
any  conduct  towards  themselves,  however  discourteous  or 
ungenerous,  should  interrupt  the  even  tenour  of  that  spirit,' 
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they  allowed  their  secretary  to  offer,  in  his  individual  capacity,' 
whatever  information  their  museum  could  afford  to  Mr.  Swain- 
son.  An  intimation  to  that  effect  accordingly  accompanied 
the  official  letter  that  conveyed  the  refusal  on  their  own  part. 
The  same  assistance  towards  the  prosecution  of  his  work 
was  of  course  offered  to  Dr.  Richardson,  the  employer  of 
Mr.  Swainson,  and  was  freely  accepted  and  frankly  *  acknow- 
ledged by  him.  If  Mr.  Swainson  did  not  make  use  of  the 
liberal  assistance  thus  placed  within  his  reach,  if  he  considered 
himself  compelled  to  seek  in  a  foreign  country  that  aid  in 
science  which  was  freely  open  to  him  in  his  own,  the  fault 
rests  with  himself.  What,  Sir,  I  will  ask,  in  conclusion,  will 
your  readers  now  think  of  the  conduct  of  an  individual,  who, 
having  placed  himself  in  circumstances  under  which  any  man 
of  common  delicacy  of  feeling  would  have  shrunk  from  observ- 
ation, nevertheless  obtrudes  himself  unblushingly  into  notice 
as  an  accuser,  where,  by  right,  he  should  stand  as  the  accused, 
and  the  calumniator  of  an  honourable  institution,  that  had 
treated  him  with  unprecedented  generosity  and  forbearance? 
It  is  not  the  least  of  the  evils  that  attend  such  controversies 
as-  the  present,  into  which  an  individual  is  dragged  contrary 
to  all  his  feelings  and  principles,  that  he  is  forced  to  make 
himself  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  even,  at  times,  to  speak 
of  himself  in  language  that  must  apparendy  bear  the  character 
of  commendation.  One  of  the  insinuations  advanced  by  this 
writer,  in  his  inconsistent  and  ill  digested  attack,  is,  that  the 
Uliberality,  of  which  he  accuses  the  Zoological  Society,  — 
with  what  justice  we  have  already  ascertained,  —  may  be 
attributed  to  the  secretary  of  that  body,  whom  he  honours 
with  the  distinction  of  being  "  its  chief  adviser."  Your 
readers.  Sir,  will  scarcely  imagine  that  the  individual  thus 
accused  of  illiberality,  in  using  his  influence  to  debar  men  of 
science  from  the  use  of  the  Society's  museum,  had  it  in  his 
power,  if  such  had  been  the  bent  of  his  disposition,  to  mono^ 

*  I  should  refer  on  this  occasion  to  Dr.  Richardson's  published  acknow* 
ledgments  of  the  assistance  he  received  from  our  Society,  in  the  Faicma 
Boredli'Amcricdna  for  instance,  were  it  not  likely  to  be  said  that  such 
acknowledgments  are  but  matters  of  course  and  form,  and,  as  such,  of  little 
weight.  I  shall  therefore  transcribe  the  following  letter  of  his,  written 
expressly  in  answer  to  an  appeal  of  mine  on  this  subject :  — 

"  My  dear  Sir,  —  In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  whether  I  have  or 
have  not  received  from  you  every  facility  in  consulting  the  collection  of 
the  Zoolo^cal  Society,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  you  afforded  me 
every  facihty  that  I  could  desire,  and  showed  the  greatest  anxiety  to  aid  me 
in  my  researches. 

**  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 
*'  London^  June  14.  1831.  John  Richardson/* 
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polise  to  his  own  use  the  greater  portion  of  the  contents  of 
that  collection,  and  to  shut  out  the  public  from  all  participation 
in  its  benefits.  Yes,  Sir,  the  greater  portion  of  the  collection, 
the  whole,  it  may  almost  be  said,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
treat,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles's  splendid 
Sumatran  gift,  had  originally  been  the  private  property  of 
that  illiberal  secretary,  and  was  by  him  presented  to  the 
sdentific  public,  without  reserve,  without  condition,  nay, 
almost  without  acknowledgment  So  reckless,  indeed,  was  he 
of  all  personal  considerations,  or  of  aught  but  the  public 
benefit,  that  he  believes,  even  up  to  the  present  day,  that 
there  is  not  a  record  of  the  transaction.  But  there  are  gifts 
of  higher  price  than  those  which  may  be  measured  by  the  com- 
mon rates  of  value;  such  gifts  as  those  of  time,  and  labour, 
and  thought ;  such  sacrifices  as  those  of  ease,  and  leisure,  and 

Erivate  interests,  and  personal  gratifications.  Such  contri- 
utions  there  are,  and  such  it  was  the  pride  of  him,  who  is 
forced  into  this  declaration,  to  ofier  to  the  science  which  he 
espoused,  and  to  the  institution  which  devoted  itself  to  that 
saence.  Such,  at  least,  was  his  endeavour.  If  he  has  been 
unsuccessful,  his  failure  has  arisen  from  want  of  capacity,  not 
tram  want  of  inclination  or  exertion ;  and  it  may  be  added 
to  those  numerous  proofs  of  the  blindness  of  our  judgment, 
which  every  day  demonstrate  that,  where  we  have  fondly 
fimcied  ourselves  to  have  been  most  strong,  there  we  have 
been  found  most  weak. 

Such,  at  least,  I  repeat,  was  my  endeavour ;  and  I  repeat 
it  the  more  pointedly,  because,  fi*om  this  very  endeavour  on 
mv  part  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  present  attack,  which 
otherwise  appears  so  causeless  and  unaccountable.  Ttie  at- 
tempt to  introduce  into  science  a  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and 
liberality,  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  hostile  feeling  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  connection  with  science  was  based  on  selfish 
and  sordid  considerations.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  that  the 
elements  of  corruption  are  as  rife  in  science  as  in  any  other 
pursuit  of  man ;  and  that  jobbers,  and  jealous  competitors  for 
emolument,  and  petty  monopolisers  of  petty  power,  abound 
among  the  apparently  retired  students  of  the  closet,  as  fully  as 
among  the  votaries  of  more  busding  and  public  professions. 
To  these  selfish  and  mercenary  propensities  alone  is  to  be 
attributed,  not  the  decline  of  science  *,  in  our  country  -^  for 

*  The  ^  decline  of  science"  is  the  cant  of  the  present  day.  Everj 
nm  who  has  a  petty  grievance  to  bring  forward,  or  some  tnvial  point 
<£  nmot  information  on  which  he  hopes  to  be  borne  into  notice,  adopts 
the  **  decline  of  science  *'  as  the  post  firom  which  he  starts.    Mr.  Swam* 
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irhen  did  science,  our  science  at  least,  stand  oo  s  \a^Ma  dera- 
tion than  at  present? — but  the  clogs  that  hare  so  \ao^  retarded 
its  progress.  Where  the  exertions  of  the  naturalist  mx^  fbunded 
on  the  love,  not  of  science  itself^  but  of  the  good  tilings  that 
accompany  it,  little  is  to  be  expected  of  eoergr  in  tlie  inresti- 
gation  of  truth ;  little  of  patient  research,  for  it  tends  not  to 
the  profit  of  the  moment ;  little  of  generous  oooperatkn,  fer 
it  interferes  with  the  monopoly  of  the  ^*  money-cbaDger."  In 
the  eyes  of  these  dealers  in  nature,  the  attempt  to  impart  a 
higher  tone  and  a  purer  spirit  into  natural  pursuits  b  a  crime 
not  lo  be  pardoned.  The  reformer  becomes  a  marked  man. 
Hence  the  secret  enmity,  that  works  its  injuries  whererer  it 
can  work  in  darkness  and  impunity ;  hence  the  open  rancour, 
that,  when  it  becomes  too  effervescent  to  be  restrained,  and 
must  find  utterance,  vents  itself,  as  in  the  present  attack,  in 
froth,  and  slaver,  and  impotent  malignity. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  conclude :  already  1  have  gone 
far  beyond  the  limits  which  I  have  any  claim,  from  the  nature 
of  my  subject,  to  be  accorded  to  me  in  your  joumaL  I  have, 
indeed,  to  apologise  to  your  readers  for  intruding  so  tedious 
and  uninteresting  a  series  of  details  into  a  work  iniich  should 
be  devoted  to  science  alone ;  and,  when  I  look  back  upon  the 
style  and  language  in  which  they  have  been  clothed,  I  have 
equal  apologies  to  offer  on  that  score.  But  I  must  let  my 
words  pass  as  they  are.  I  have  neither  time  to  revise,  nor 
inclination  to  recur  to  so  disgustful  a  subject.  Something  it 
is  true,  should  be  accorded  me ;  and  the  provocation  I  have 
received  should  be  accounted  in  my  favour.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  aggressor  has  voluntarily  and  delibe- 
rately commenced  this  attack,  and  voluntarily  and  delibe- 


son*8  ftHBumption  of  the  present  decline  of  zoology  is  most  amusing  to 
those  wlio  have  marked  its  late  progress.  Can  he  tell  when  zoology  was 
ot  its  height,  or  point  out  the  penod  when  it  commenced  to  go  down  ?  The 
cftUNCN  he  assigns  fur  this  degradation  of  zoology  are  distinguished  by  the 
Mune  logical  acuteness  which  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  Uie  bent  of  las 
mind.  Thev  are  worth  repeating.  The  first  cause  is,  *<  the  denial  of  the 
ffreatest  and  most  acknowledged  truths  by  bold  and  specious  reasoners." 
When  or  by  whom  were  they  denied  ?  The  second  is,  the  "  zealous  adop- 
tion by  some,  and  the  unqufuified  reiection  by  others,  of  theories  or  systems 
urAfcA  neither  party  understood,"  What  influence  these  mitunderstandmg 
parties  could  have  had  upoqthe  general  interests  of  zoology,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture.  The  third,  "  the  substitution  of  flowery  and  sententious 
oratory  for  the  results  of  deep  and  patient  research."  Where  does  this 
substitution  appear  ?  or  how  could  it  in  any  respect  produce  the  slightest 
eflfbct  upon  the  real  interests  of  the  science  ?  In  what  academy  could  thii 
logician  have  studied  his  modes  of  reasoning  ? 
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rately  has  rgected  *  all  conciliation.  I  am  forced  into  the 
oontest,  an  unwilling  defendant.  And  if  my  language  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  it  expresses  but  the  natural  aver- 
sion with  which  every  honourable  mind  recoils  from  what  is 
mean  and  sordid,  from  what  is  selfish  and  malignant.  To 
this  man,  as  a  fellow-labourer  in  science,  I  held  out  the  right 
hand  of  friendship ;  to  this  man,  as  one  whom  I  fancied  to 
have  been  deceived,  and  to  have  required  explanation  only  in 
order  to  be  induced  to  retrace  his  false  steps,  I  held  out  the 
olive  branch  of  conciliation.  He  has  spurned  both  ;  he  has 
derided  both;  he  has  heaped  injury  upon  me  in  exchange  for 
kindness ;  he  has  loaded  me  with  insult  in  return  for  forbear- 
ance.    On  the  head  of  the  aggressor  let  the  odium  rest ! 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  faitlifully  yours,  &c. 
Chester  Terrace^  Regenfs  Park,  N.  A.  Vigors. 

June  20.  1831. 


Aar.  VII.   On  the  Habits  of  the  Weasel.  By  Scolopax  RustIcol  a. 

Sir, 

It  ^ves  me  sincere  pleasure  to  find  my  observation 
on  the  missel  thrush  (Turdus  viscivorus)  corroborated  by 
that  very  attentive  observer  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree :  as,  at  the 
time  I  advanced  it,  I  felt  confident  that  many  would  be 
loeptical,  especially  those  who  contend  that  it  has  no  melody. 
I  shall  now  advert  to  a  litde  animal,  the  weasel,  concerning 
which  1  am  in  possession  of  two  or  three  anecdotes. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  SeU 
bome^  states,  in  Letter  40.,  that  "  weasels  prey  on  moles, 
as  appears  by  their  being  sometimes  caught  in  mole-traps." 
I  believe  that  people  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the  fact;  but 
the  following  will  bear  it  out :  — 

A  neighbour  of  mine,  a  man  of  acute  observation,  who  had 
set  8  common  spring  mole-trap  in  a  field  which  he  occupied, 
havinff  occasion  to  go  to  it  to  stop  a  gap  in  the  hedge,  per- 
oeivea  that  a  mole  was  taken.  He  took  the  trap  from  the 
ground,  and  allowed  the  mole  to  remain  suspended  in  it.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whilst  working,  he  chanced  to 
look  in  the  direction  of  the  trap,  and,  much  to  his  surprise, 
perceived  a  weasel  very  actively  engaged  in  striving  to  get  the 
mole  out  of  the  wires  which  held  it.  The  animal  ran  up 
the  stick  which   formed  the  spring  of  the  trap,  and  then 

*  Tlie  whole  of  the  answers  and  explanations  wliich  arc  made  in  tliis 
letter  were  laid  before  Mr.  Swainsun.  Nothing,  in  fact,  wus  Icfl  undone 
on  iny  part  to  avoid  this  distressing  exposure. 

VOL.  IV.  —  No.  20.  z 
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(l^icended  on  the  toptive,  which  he  sriaed,  and  tried;  b; 
wriggling,  twisting,  and  hanging  tnr  it,  to  appraprnte  to  hs 
own  use,  but  without  success.  When  erhaiwlfd  wkh  hb 
cfTorts,  he  relinquished  his  hold  and  dropt  on  tike  grooDd, 
where  having  taxen  wind,  he  ran  op  die  stick  mud,  and 
renewed  his  task  with  redoubled  ardour.  Mj  old  friend, 
linving  observed  him  trv  ten  or  eleven  times  soccessivdy, 
thougjit  that  he  deserved  the  mole  for  his  troaUe  and  perse- 
verance, and,  taking  it  from  the  trap,  laid  it  on  the  gioond 
ready  for  him;  but,  on  being  disturbed,  be  retreated,  and 
would  not  again  make  his  appearance  whilst  die  old  man 
remained.  ** 

A|)  instance  of  the  affectfon  of  the  weasel  for  its  offiprii^  wa$ 
reflated  to  me  by  one  of  our  labourers.  He  was  landing  in  a 
fm)tpath  close  to  a  hedge  side,  when  he  observed  somethii^ 
coming  towards  him,  but  till  it  got  close  to  him  he  could  not 
bo  certain  what  it  was ;  at  last  he  perceived  that  it  was  a 
weasel  with  one  of  her  young  ones  in  her  mouth.  Tlie  animal 
was  so  intent  on  her  burden  that  she  did  not  see  the  man  till 
lie  kicked  at  her,  when  she  dropt  her  youne  one  and  retreated 
into  the  bottom  of  the  hedge.  The  man  men  stood  over  the 
helpless  young  one  with  a  large  stick  in  his  hand,  not  with  the 
intention  of  harming  the  old  one  (as  he  was  not  a  keeper),  but 
merely   to   see  how  the  parent  would  proceed.     She  soon 

Eeeped  out  of  her  covert,  and  then  made  several  feints  to  get 
er  chorffe ;  but  was  obliged  to  run  into  the  hedge  again, 
apparently  intimidated  at  tne  stick  which  he  flourished  and 
knocked  about  At  last  she  summoned  up  all  her  resolution 
for  one  grand  effort ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
man,  she,  after  a  great  d6al  of  dodging  to  avoid  the  stick, 
which  he  used  in  every  way  to  keep  her  off  without  hurt- 
ing hor,  fairly  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  object  of  her  solici- 
tude, and  bore  it  off  in  triumph  from  between  his  legs. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Sc6lopax  RuaricoLA* 
Chilvcellf  near  NotUnghami  May  12.  18S1. 


Art.  VIII.  Some  Account  of  a  Grampus  ij^elphinus  Cyrca)  recently 
captured  in  Lynn  Harbour.     By  G.  M.' 

Sir, 

;  The  bistorv  of  the  cetaceous  animals,  in  consequence,  of 

their  being  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  naturalist,  is  so 

confessedly  incomplete,  and  the  interest  attached  to  them,  not 

only  on  that  account,  but  because  of  tlieir  importance  in  a 
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Hnnmercial  point  of  view,  is  bo  great,  tliat  every  attempt  to 
■nil  himself  of  the  few  opportunities  that  are  presented  will 
Hb  eagerly  seized  by  the  true  lover  of  nature ;  antl  liis  obseir- 
^Bons,  however  cursory,  readily  cotnniunic&ted  to  those  who 
Htve  not  been  so  favoured. 

^K  As  it  is  probable  that  many  of  your  readers  have  never  had 
Hb  opportunity  of  examinine  anyi  even  of  the  smaller  genera,  \ 
^B  the  whale  tribe,  you  will,  I  think,  be  glad  to  receive  an 
^■count  of  A  grampus  (Z)elphinus  (Jfrca)  which  has  been 
^kenlly  captured  in  Lynn  Harbour,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
^nrn. 

^KThe  animal,  which  is  a  male,  was  discovered  by  some   ' 

Bbertnen  on  the  19th  of  the  last  month,  with  his  dorsal  fia 

^mmc  just  above  tiie  surface  of  the  water.     He  was  imme- 

diiitely  driven  into  the  shallows,  and  attacked  by  the  men ; 

but  not  being  provided  with    projier  weapons,    it  was  with 

mich  difficulty  they  were  able  to  despatch  him  by  the  help 

|t  knives  niui  sharpened  oars.     The  groans  of  the  poor  aiii- 

1  are  described  as  having  been  most  horrible,   and  the 

nsion  of  blood  very  great.      Being  at  length  deprived  of 

'y  he  was  towed  up  the  river  to  the  town,  and  landed  on  tlie 

■avt  whence  he  was  drawn  by  six  horses  through  the  streets, 

Jltlie  place  where  the  carcass  was  flenched,  or  cut  up. 

KThe  accompanying  drawing  {^g.  56.)  is  a  faithful  repre- 


1  of  tlie  ^>ody,  when  lying  on  the  ground ;  and  the 
Dtfnsions,  taken  as  accurately  as  circumstances  would  admit, 
Be  given  below. 

[?1]«  descriptions  of  the  grampus,  in  the  works  on  natural 
:ory  to  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  referring,  do 
_\  exactly  correspond  with  the  above  sjiecimen;  but  that 
bicb  approaches  nearest  to  it  is  the  following,  taken  from 
B  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Ihttannica. 
tth  Genus.  —  Deli-Hinos. 
f**  Maxilla  utraque  dentitta:  Rstnla  in  frontc. 
•*  Both  jaws  ore  furnished  with  teeth  ;  tiie  spout  In  the 
rehead. 
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**  Tielphtnus  (Yrca^  Grampus, 

'^  The  body  is  nearly  ovaL  The  dorsal  fin  is  very  higb. 
The  teeth  are  conical  and  slightly  carved.  The  profile  of 
the  grampus  is  oval  and  oblong.  The  greatest  thickness  is 
about  the  middle  of  the  trunk,  from  which  it  gradoaRy  di- 
minishes towards  both  extremities.  Tlie  snoot  is  short  and 
round.  The  lower  jaw  is  broader  than  the  upper.  Both  jaws 
are  furnished  with  conical  teeth,  which  are  unequal  and  carved 
at  the  top,  and  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  number  in  each  jaw. 
The  eyes  are  situated  in  the  same  line  with  the  opoiingof  the 
mouth.  But  the  most  distinguishing  mark  of  the  grampus  is 
the  dorsal  fin,  which  rises  from  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  is 
nearly  4  ft.  in  height.  The  pectoral  fins  are  very  broad  and 
nearly  oval.  The  tail  fin  is  divided  into  two  lobes  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  black,  the  beHy 
is  white.  Sometimes  white  spots  are  discovered  on  the  head 
and  back.  The  grampus  is  the  largest  fish  belonging  to  the 
genus.  Some  have  been  seen  of  25  ft.  in  length,  by  12  or 
13ft.  in  circumference.^ 

Our  specimen  varies  firom  the  above  description  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars :  — 

Its  dimensions  are  — 

From  the  tip  of  the  upper  jaw  to  the  division  of  the  tail,  following 
the  curve  of  the  back  -  _  -  - 

From  the  tip  of  the  under  jaw  to  the  same,  in  a  straight  line 

From  the  tip  of  the  upper  jaw  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  dorsal 
fin  -  -  -  -  - 

From  the  posterior  edge  of  the  dorsal  fin  to  tlie  division  of  the 
tail  -  -  -  *  ^ 

Base  of  the  triangular  dorsal  fin  n.  .  ^ 

Height  of  ditto  * 

Length  of  the  ovate  pectoral  fia  •  .  »  -» 

Width  of  ditto  .  .  ^  ^  . 

Distance  of  the  two  lobes  of  the  caudal  fin         ^  •  - 

Circumference  of  the  body  -  - 

From  the  tip  of  the  upper  jaw  to  the  spiracle 

From  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  pec- 
toral fin        -  -  - 

From  the  back  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  same  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  ....... 

The  teeth  are  twenty-four  in  each  jaw,  the  seven  backward 
ones  ore  cuspidate,  the  rest  appear  to  have  been  the  same,  but 
are  now  worn  down.  Those  in  the  front  are  nearly  concealed, 
and  a  few  of  the  central  ones  are  curvated.  The  upper  jaw 
projects  a  little  beyond  the  lower.  The  eye  is  placed  5  in. 
above  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  Tlie  orifice  of  the  ear  is 
scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  a  pea,  and  is  placed  just 
behind  the  eye  in  the  white  spot.     The  spiracle  was  so  much 
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injured  by  the  fishermen  m  their  attempts  to  kill  the  animal, 
that  its  form  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  lunated,  with  its  horns  turned  towards  the  nose. 
The  skin  is  a  fine  glossy  black  ;  but  die  under  jaw,  the  belly, 
a  singular  oval  spot  behind  each  eye,  and  a  large  mark  on 
each  side  are  of  a  pure  white :  the  saddle-like  mark  on  each 
flde  die  back  is  of  a  silvery  grey.  The  dorsal  line  is  promi- 
nent, sharp,  and  of  a  jet  black.  Its  weight  is  computed  at 
about  Si  tons ;  and  it  was  purchased  of  the  fishermen  for  23/. : 
it  is  not,  however,  expected  to  yield  a  sufiiciency  of  oil  to 
repay  the  purchaser ;  but,  as  he  realised  something  by  exhi- 
biting the  animal,  and  afterwards  sold  its  head  for  7/.  to  a 
flentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  a  loser 
by  hb  bai^gain. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 
Z^n  B^isj  December  1.  1830.  G.  M. 


Aar.  IX.     Observations  on  the  British  Species  of  Shrikes,  their 
HabitSy  NidificatioHy  Sfc.    By  J.  D.  Hoy,  Esq. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  a  few  remarks  to  offer  you  on  the  birds  of  this 
genus  inhabiting  or  occasionally  visiting  our  island,  which 
may  perhaps  be  not  altogether  uninteresting  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

The  Great  Ash-coloured  Shrike  has  never,  I  believe,  been 
known  to  breed  in  this  country,  but  it  is  not  unfrequently 
met  with  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  more  particularly  in 
the  eastern  counties:  seldom  a  season  passes  without  my 
observing  the  bird  in  this  neighbourhood.  A  friend  of  mine 
assures  me  he  has  seen  it  in  Essex,  near  Colchester,  in  the 
month  of  June ;  that  he  had  a  good  view  of  the  bird,  and  could 
not  be  mistaken :  but  I  consider  it  merely  an  accidental  occur- 
rence. I  have  occasionally  seen  the  shrike  suddenly  stop  in 
its  flight,  and  balance  itself  on  wing,  in  tlie  manner  of  the 
kestrel,  probably  looking  for  mice,  of  which  it  is  very  fond. 
I  have  often  found  the  remains  of  mice,  and  sometimes  small 
Urds,  fastened  on  whitethorn  bushes,  near  its  haunts.  It  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  breeds  most  frequently  in 
Cfae  heathy  and  wooded  districts,  often  building  its  nest  on  fir 
trees,  which  are  in  many  parts  thinly  scattered  over  the  heathy 
lands,  sometimes  in  the  fork  of  an  oak  or  other  tree,  at  a 
considerable  height  from  the  ground ;  it  never  builds  in  low 
bushes  or  liedges ;  the  nest  is  large,  formed  on  the  outside 
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with  small  sticks,  pieces  of  heath,  and  wool,  with  a  fittle  mosA 
sometimes  intermixed,  lined  with  wool,  fine  grass,  and  feathers. 
It  lays  five  egffs,  rather  less  than  those  of  the  common 
thrush,  pale  bluish  white,  sprinkled  all  over  with  ash-coloored 
spots  running  into  each  other  at  the  larger  end.  There  is  not 
much  difference  between  the  plumage  of  the  yomig  and  that 
of  the  adults. 

The  manner  in  which  this  bird  is  used  by  &Iconers,  in 
assisting  them  to  catch  hawks  for  falconry,  shows  that  the 
term  excdbitor  has  not  been  given  it  without  reason.  As 
the  method  may  not  be  known  to  many  of  your  readers^ 
I  will  briefly  describe  it. 

'   The  village  of  Falconswaard,  in  North  Brabant,  has  been 
long  famed  for  its  falconers;  it  formerly  sent' out  men  well 

!)ractised  in  this  art  to  every  country  m  Europe.;  and  the 
ew  eJKcient  falconers  still  remaining  (as  this  diversion  has 
been  of  late  years  almost  wholly  laid  aside  on  the  Continent 
as  well  as  in  this  country)  are  natives  of  the  village  of 
Falconswaard.  The  hawks  are  generally  caught  during  the 
iponths  of  October  and  November,  when  they  are  on  their 
passage  towards  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  fiEdconer 
constructs  a  low  turf  hut  in  an  open  part  of  the  country,  with 
a  small  opening  on  one  side  ^  at  about  a  hundred  yards*  dis- 
tance from  the  hut  a  light-coloured  pigeon  is  placed  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground  covered  with  turf,  with  a  string  attached  to 
it  which  reaches  to  the  hut;  another  pigeon  is  placed  in  a 
similar  situation  on  the  opposite  side  at  the  same  distance. 
At  ten  yards'  distance  from  each-  pigeon  a  small  bow  net  is 
fixed  on  the  ground,  so  arranged  as  to  be  pulled  quickly 
over  by  means  of  a  piece  of  small  iron  wire  made  fast  to 
the  net,  and  reaching  to  the  hut :  the  string  by  which  the 
pigeon  is  held  passes  through  a  hole  in  apiece  of  wood  driven 
into  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  bow  net.  The  falconer 
has  also  a  decoy  pigeon  in  a  string  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  hut ;  and  several  tame  pigeons  at  liberty  on  the  outside, 
which,  on  sight  of  a  hawk,  immediately  take  shelter  within. 
Tlie  butcher  bird  (L^nins  exciibitor)  is  fastened  by  a  leather 
thong  on  a  hillock  of  turf,  a  yard  in  height  and  a  few  yards 
distant  from  the  hut ;  a  small  hole  is  made,  and  a  piece  of 
turf  laid  over,  for  a  place  of  retreat  in  case  of  danger. 

The  falconer,  employmg  himself  in  some  sedentary  occupa- 
tion, observes  every  motion  of  his  little  watch,  and  it  is  almost 
incredible  at  how  sreat  a  distance  he  will  point  a  falcon  in  the 
air.  If  it  approaches,  he  shows  symptoms  of  alarm,  drawing 
in  his  feathers,  and  fixing  his  eyes  in  the  same  direction :  on 
a  nearer  approach,  he  screams  aloud ;  the  falcon  being  thenj 
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fierhaps,  not  less  than  three  or  four  hundred  yards  distant : 
on  its  closer  approach,  he  retreats  under  the  turf,  and  quite 
conceals  himself.  It  is  then  the  falconer  draws  out  the  pigeons 
where  the  nets  are  fixed,  which  fluttering  round  generally 
tempt  the  hawk  to  make  a  stoop  at  one  of  them,  which  if  he 
takes  he  is  inevitably  ensnared.  While  the  falcon  is  near,  the 
shrike  continues  in  his  hiding-place,  hardly  daring  to  show  his 
head  at  the  entrance  of  his  retreat ;  should  the  falcon  be  taken 
or  pats  over  without  attacking  the  pigeons,  he  cautiously  creeps 
out)  yet  almost  afraid  to  trust  himself  on  his  hillock,  looking 
dn  every  skle ;  and  does  not  during  some  time  recover  from 
his  alann.  He  is  greatly  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  goshawk, 
screaming  and  endeavouring  to  escape ;  as  this  hawk  would 
even  seize  him  in  his  hiding-place,  should  he  catch  sight  of 
him,  which  the  falcon  would  not  He  does  not  show  much 
alarm  at  sight  of  the  kite  and  different  species  of  buzzards, 
unless  they  are  very  near  to  him ;  so  that,  by  the  motions  of 
the  butcher  bird,  the  falconer  can  tell  almost  with  certainty 
the  species  of  hawk  which  is  approaching  him.  Were  it  not 
for  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  watchful  bird,  the  falconer  would 
sit  many  dreary  hours  to  no  purpose,  as  he  would  not  know 
when  to  pull  hb  pigeons  out  to  lure  the  hawk. 

The  Woodchat  (L^nius  riitilus)  may  be  numbered  among 
our  accidental  visitants,  and  one  of  the  most  rare.  Never- 
theless, it  may  visit  this  island  oflener  than  is  imagined,  as  its 
great  similarity  to  the  red-backed  species  would  prevent  its 
being  noticed  by  the  unscientific.  It  is  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  the  Netherlands.  I  know  of  only  two  instances,  within 
a  few  years,  of  its  being  killed  in  this  country,  once  near  Can-* 
terburv,  and  another  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swaffham, 
Norfolk ;  which  last  bird  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Reverend 
JL  Hammond  of  Swaffham.  It  differs  from  Lanius  Collirio 
in  the  choice  of  situation  for  its  nest,  placing  it  invariably  on 
trees,  and  preferring  the  oak.  ITie  nest  is  placed  in  the  fork 
of  a  projecting  branch,  composed  on  the  outside  with  sticks 
and  wool,  mixed  with  white  moss  from  the  bodies  of  the  trees, 
and  lined  with  fine  grass  and  wool.  Eggs  four  and  five  in 
number,  rather  less  than  those  of  Lanius  Cbllurio,  and  varying 
much  in  markings;  the  ground  colour  being  pale  blue  in 
some,  in  others  a  dirty  white,  surrounded  near  the  larger  end 
with  a  zone  of  rust-coloured  spots ;  in  some,  again,  the  mark- 
ings and  spots  are  of  a  paler  colour,  and  more  disiKjrsed  over 
^e  €gg«  There  is  but  little  difference  between  the  plumage 
of  male  and  female,  in  the  latter  the  plumage  not  being  ouite 
to  bright.  The  young  in  first  feather  much  resemble  those 
of  the  red-backed  shrike.    It  is  not  a  wild  bird,  oflen  building 
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close  to  houses  and  public  roads.  It  arrives  and  departs  about 
the  same  time  as  Lanius  Collurio.  I  have  a  female  bird  of 
the  red-backed  species,  in  the  fv3l  garb  of  the  adult  male* 
I  had  found  the  nest,  and  observed  near  Uie  spot  ^parently 
two  male  birds ;  not  being  able  to  discover  the  female  I  was 
induced  to  shoot  both;  and,  on  dissection,  one  proved  Uie 
female,  with  the  eggs  much  enlarged,  and  one  nearly  ready 
for  exclusion.  I  mention  this  circumstance,  as  this  change 
of  plumage  in  some  species  has  been  attributed  to  barrenness. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Sioke  Nat/land,  Suffolk^  March  16.  18S1.  J.  D.  Hot. 

P.S. —  A  stork  (^rdea  Ciconia)  was  shot  near  Mildenhall, 
in  this  county,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1830;  and,  during 
the  month  of  December,  1830|  six  specimens  of  the  waxen 
chatterer  (^mpelis  garrulus)  were  killed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ipswich.  —  J.  D.  H. 


Art.  X.    On  the  Black  Marten  {Rir&ndo  A!" pus  Lin.).    By  W.  L. 

Sir, 
Mr.  White,  in  his  fascinating  letters  on  the  natural  history 
of  his  district,  gives  several  interesting  memoranda  respecting 
the  habits  of  the  black  marten,  and  he  tells  enough  to  show 
that,  like  the  starling,  it  is  sometimes  capricious,  and  some- 
times exercises  a  sound  discretion  in  the  choice  of  a  place  for 
breeding.  In  this,  indeed,  many  birds  are  evidently  ruled  by 
circumstances.  For  instance,  I  recollect,  when  a  schoolboy, 
a  commonwealth  of  sparrows  that  had  for  generations  nestled 
in  the  thatch  of  an  old  two-storied  milL  By  their  numbers^ 
which  probably  might  lead  them  to  their  licentious  and  irre- 
gular mode  of  occupancy,  the  roof  had  become,  from  eaves  to 
ridges,  a  mass  of  holed  and  perterebrated  shapelessness ;  and^ 
as  it  had  been  considered  both  as  "  labour  in  vain  **  and 
needless  expense  to  renew  it  with  similar  materials,  the  mill 
was  slated.  The  kiln  had  been  slated  before  for  a  different 
reason,  and  the  adjoining  cottages  were  too  low  to  be  safe  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  town  that,  over  and  above  the  usual 
swarms  of  bareheaded  runagates,  contained  two  boarding- 
schools.  The  sparrows,  seemingly  with  common  consent, 
removed  to  a  very  old  garden  hedge,  that  had  grown  up  into 
hawthorn  trees,  and  there  made  large  clumsy  nests  of  straw, 
each  nearly  the  size  of  a  magpie^s,  solid  at  first,  and  then  they 
made  the  necessary  holes  in  them,  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
do  in  the  eaves  of  a  house. 
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But  as  to  the  black  martens.  One  of  the  branches  of  the 
river  Beauly,  or  Glass,  between  Inverness  and  Ross  shires, 
forms  an  alpine  valley,  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  sor- 
rounded  by  ruffged  conical  mountains,  upon  which  the  snow 
often  lies  until  the  month  of  August*  Two  narrow  lochs, 
through  which  the  stream  flows  that  descends  from  this  glen, 
extena  U^ther,  and  fill  about  twelve  miles  of  its  length.  The 
whole  valley  was  in  former  times  one  continued  forest  of 
native  fir  (Plnus  sylvestris),  which  for  many  centuries  fur- 
nished timber  for  tne  boats  and  roofs  for  the  cottages  of  the 
south-western  part  of  Ross  and  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  and  for 
sixty  years,  until  lately,  it  has  been  cut  and  floated  to  the 
Beauly  Firth ;  so  that  now  the  extent  of  the  forest  in  that 
valley  is  almost  confined  to  the  banks  of  those  lochs :  but  still, 
for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  it  covers  the 
sloping  skirts  of  the  mountains  on  the  southern  side,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  extensive  pine  forests  in  Scotland. 
Through  this  the  traveller  has  to  fight  his  way  by  a  track 
broken,  rough,  and  circuitous  in  a  strange  and  perplexing 
degree,  and  so  encumbered  by  rocks  and  insulated  masses  of 
granite,  and  huge  tortuous  roots  of  trees,  that  a  stranger  fix>m 
the  Lowlands,  and  without  experience  in  such  districts,  finds 
it  not  a  little  difiicult  to  persuade  himself  that  he  actually 
traverses  part  of  his  native  land.  It  was  my  fortune  to  pass 
through  this  wilderness  for  the  first  time  alone,  and  in  the 
close  of  the  evening ;  and  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  the  impres- 
sion. The  trees  having  all  been  cut  over  below  the  main 
branches,  and  these  being  often  of  great  size,  and  left  to 
remain  where  they  had  been  severed  from  the  trunks,  and  the 
timber  being  of  the  hardest  and  most  imperishable  kind,  the 
ruins  of  a  hundred  years,  in  all  stages  of  decay,  were  crowding 
the  lonff  heath  in  the  intervals  between  the  standing  trees. 
Stripped  of  the  bark  by  time,  and  bleached  white  by  the 
storms  and  weather,  they  looked  like  the  ribs  and  bones  of 
immense  animals,  the  race  of  which  had  long  perished  from  the 
earth*  Moreover,  as  none  of  the  hollow,  diseased,  or  crooked 
trees  had  ever  been  felled,  most  of  these  had  died,  and  were 
likewise  divested  of  their  bark ;  and  their  grey  and  fantastic 
forms,  between  which  was  at  times  reflected  the  snow  wreaths 
of  the  o))posite  mountains,  added  very  much  to  the  loneliness 
and  dreariness  of  this  strange  scene  of  desolation. 

Since  that  time  it  happened  to  me  to  be  with  some  fi*iends 
in  a  boat  upon  one  of  these  lochs,  and  while  contemplating 
the  grandeur  of  such  an  extent  of  gloomy  forest,  and  the 
efiect  of  the  oiuad  masses  of  light  and  shade,  varying  from 
^  tuftad  ridge  to  hollow  glen,"  I  was  greatly  surprised  to 
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observe  hundreds  of  black  martens  skimiiiiBg  owet  tike  tops  of 
the  trees,  after  their  usual  manner  while  eager  in  parsoit  of 
their  prey.  No  old  building  or  castle  was  nearer  tfaan  tliiny 
YnileS)  and  Inverness  was  more  than  forty ;  the  only  place, 
indeedi  from  which  I  could  suppose  such  an  onosiial  number 
of  these  birds  to  proceed.  Whilst  trying  to  d^est  tike  im- 
probability that  the  parents  should  leave  their  young  at  sodi 
a  distance,  and  considering  if  it  could  be  at  all  possible  that, 
Mrith  all  the  remarkable  power  of  wing  peculiar  to  the  bird, 
thev  shoulcl  be  able  to  fly  back  and  forwml  in  time  to  supply 
their  wants,  the  noise  of  a  woodpecker,  labouring  for  its  suste- 
nance afler  quite  a  different  manner,  drew  an  observation  fixMn 
one  of  my  friends  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  is, 
some  ten  miles  off.  He  remarked  that  the  loud  ti^^ing 
sound  was  not  so  often  caused  by  their  searching  the  bark 
for  insects,  as  by  their  boring  holes  in  the  large  decayed 
trees  in  which  they  made  their  nests ;  and  that  it  was  said 
they  never  made  use  of  an  old  hole,  but  took  the  trouble 
of  perforating  a  new  one  every  time  they  hatched.  It  imme- 
diately occurred  to  me  that  the  presence  of  such  a  prodigious 
number  of  swifts  could  be  more  easily  accounted  for  than  by 
supposing  them  to  come  either  from  the  old  monastery  at 
Beauly  or  from  Inverness,  to  hawk  for  flies  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  their  young:  I  forthwith  requested  that  one  of 
the  shepherds  who  had  most  turn  for  enquiry  anent  such  sort 
of  matters  might  be  set  to  examine  whether  the  swifts  did  not 
occupy  the  deserted  holes  of  the  woodpeckers ;  and  I  was 
gratified  by  being  assured,  some  time  afterwards,  that  this  was 
found  to  be  the  fact. 

Selkirkshire^  November^  18S0.  "W.  L. 


Art.  XI.     Remarks  on  the  Locomotion  and  Habits  of  the  Limpets 

By  Frederick  C.  Lukis,  Esq. 

Sir, 

The  opinion  that  the  common  limpet  (Patella  vulgata)  is 
stationary,  and  that  the  animal  remains  in  the  same  place, 
only  raising  its  shell  for  the  purpose  of  catching  food  from 
the  surrounding  element,  has  frequently  been  advanced  by 
superficial  observers,  who  have  been  deceived  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  same  individual  being  seen  for  days,  and  even 
years,  attached  to  the  same  spot. 

The  principal  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  point  out  some 
fiicts  connected  with  this  «hell,  which  may  lead  to  further 
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observation,  and  the  careful  study  of  this  neglected  species. 
Since  the  observations  of  Reaumur  on  the  locomotion  of  the 
Patellse,  the  general  habits  of  the  limpet  have  not  been  so 
clearly  known  as  might  have  been  expected.  M.  d'Orbigny, 
jnnior,  indeed,  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  class  of 
Gasteropodes,  from  examinations  taken  on  the  chalky  coast  of 
the  Channel,  where  they  are  frequently  found  partly  buried  in 
boles  in  rocks  and  stones,  symmetrically  formed  by  their  own 
shells;  and  the  constant  position  retained  by  the  shells  in 
these  cavities  has  raised  a  doubt  whether  they  ever  left  these 
frvourite  spots.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  regularity  of 
the  shells  of  the  Gasteropodes  is  considerably  affected  by  the 
mggedness  or  unevenness  of  the  spot  to  which  they  show  a 
pmulection  to  attach  themselves ;  and  that  the  growth  of  the 
shell  is  influenced  by  it,  so  that  they  frequently  appear  dis- 
torted in  an  extraordinary  manner.  This  singular  attachment 
to  a  particular  spot  having  commenced  during  their  young 
state,  they  seldom  seek  another,  but  accommodate  their  shell, 
in  its  after-growth,  to  all  the  irregularities  of  the  rock.  The 
first  choice  of  the  situation  appears  to  differ  agreeably  to  its 
distance  from  low-water  mark,  those  animals  most  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  seeking  a  shaded  side  in  preference.  The 
Patella  having  the  power  of  raising  its  shell,  and  roving  about 
at  pleasure,  counteracts  the  influence  of  the  inequalities  of 
the  substance  to  which  it  is  flxed,  and  docs  not  so  frequently 
exhibit  the  pattern  of  the  base  as  the  O'strea,  Anomia,  and 
Lepas  are  seen  to  do. 

llie  locomotion  of  the  limpet  may  be  ascertained  by  mark- 
ing one  individual,  to  avoid  mistake,  and  then  observing  its 
cautious  roaming,  and  regular  return  to  its  favourite  place  of 
rest,  where  the  shell  will  be  found  exactly  to  correspond  with 
the  surface  of  tlie  rock  to  which  it  is  attached.  Here  it  will 
rest,  or  sleep,  and  only  relax  its  strong  adhesion  to  the  rock 
when  the  muscular  fibre  becomes  exhausted  by  long  contrac- 
tion, in  which  state  a  sudden  blow  horizontally  given  will 
easily  displace  it.  A  fact  known  to  the  fishermen  and  the 
poor  who  use  them  for  food  *  is,  that  they  are  more  easily 

*  Patella  vulgata  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  inhaliitants  of  these 
islanda  from  the  earliest  times,  as  apfiears  from  masses  of  its  shells  now 
found  in  ground  which  has  lain  waste  and  unturned  for  centuries.  In  IH29, 
■  large  heap  of  these  shelli^  mixed  with  ashes,  was  discovered  in  a  furze 
field,  about  2  ft.  below  the  surface ;  aiuonir  which  a  leathern  ba^  was  found, 
OOntainiiUF  near  700  silver  and  copper  coins  of  the  reigns  of  Kdwiu-d  1 1 1., 
Philippe  Vl.  (de  Valois),&c.  In  the  niins  of  the  oldest  buildings  are  found 
great  Quantities  of  broken  limpet  shells  (many  of  them  retaining  the  marks 
of  fire)  mued  with  the  mortar  used  in  the  building.  This,  however,  will 
the  less  remarkable  in  a  country  destitute  ot  limestone. 
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collected  m  the  nigfat-dme  Uian  in  tbe  d^.  ibn  mot  *^  be 
the  period  of  roamuig  ibr  food,  as  wdl  es  vlaai  qweieJ  W 
tlic  Ude  ? 

The  march  of  tbe  limpet  is  slow  and  Cxmal;  bkI,  wheoenr 
the  cupping  proceis  is  renewed,  tbe  posterkir  end  of  dw  AeQ 
is  tiroijgbt  D  contact  wth  the  rock,  whicfa,  if  of  a  aoA^MBK^ 
w  II  Kcc  ve  the  mpressions  of  its  dentrndatMan,  as  aeco  m 
Lhe  aoncxed  sketch  (^  57  )    whidi  exhibits  a  pnce  of  m^ 


Isceous  rock  in  my  possession,  on  which  this  operation  has 
taken  place.  The  track  of  this  individual  was  visible  over  a 
space  of  several  yards,  possessing  the  same  regularity  and  dis- 
position, and  was  fiutber  remarkable  for  the  constant  revela- 
tion on  its  left. 

The  tracks  of  the  limpet  on  granite  and  other  hard  rocks 
present  at  first  sight  the  same  appearances ;  but  on  a  closer 
examination  they  are  found  to  differ,  as  will  be  seen  by 
J!g.  58.,  which  represents  a  rock  of  fine-grained  siennite  on  this 
coast,  the  surface  of  which  was  much  worn  and  polished  by 
tbe  action  of  the  sea.  When  first  observed,  in  1829,  a  large 
portion  of  it  was  traced  over  by  these  shells ;  the  remainder 
was  plain,  and  appeared  varnished  with  a  thin  coatinv  of 
some  kind  of  fucus,  without  any  markings  upon  its  surlace. 
As  no  Pat^Uee  were  at  first  discovered,  and  the  isolated  situ- 
ation o(  the  rock  prevented  any  from  reaching  it,  1  was  at  a 
loss  to  explain  these  appearances ;  but,  after  some  search,  a 
fissure  was  found  at  the  north  end,  where  five  or  six  limpets 
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AeiDselveSi  each  haviDg  &  direct  rond  leading  tpl 
storage  gi-ound.     By  the  help  of  a  glass,  the  niarlfe* 
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the  above  fucus,  wliich  Imd  been  oaten  through,  or  troddea  I 
down,  by  lliese  animals  in  their  excursions,  and  wliich  r 
tained  tlie  indentures  of  their  shells.  The  edge  of  the  vege- 
table surface  was  then  examined,  and  found  to  he  nihbled'l 
in  a  circular  manner,  resemhlino;  the  anterior  margin  of  thaa 
shells.  On  comparing  this  with  the  above  specimen  {^.  B7'\% 
a  remarkable  difference  was  found  to  exist  in  the  position  orll 
ike  circular  traces,  which  appeared  chiefly  the  work  of  th^V 
mouth  or  anterior  serrations  of  tlie  shell,  and  not  like  the  un*| 
prcssions  caused  by  the  locomotion  of  the  animal  on  s 
rock. 

This  fact  tends  to  prove  the  species  of  food  eaten  by  tlui^ 
limpet;  although  I  think  it  probable  that  they  feed  on  other  1 
Eubstances  besides  Thalassiophytcs,  as  I  have  since  found  | 
similar  markings  on  /.ichen  niger,  which  covers  our  rocks  | 
below  high-water  mark.*  Whatever  doubts  may  exist  ( 
this  subject,  it  may  be  presumed  that,  like  Patella  Ise'vis  and 
P.  pellilcidB,  their  chief  food  consists  of  marine  plants;  and 
that  the  cretaceous  substances  found  in  their  stomachs  may  be^  J 
•5  in  tlie  case  of  other  animals,  for  some  necessary  use,  Tba  7 
Tock  has  been  revisited  tliis  year,  and  the  shells  observed  i]^  I 

•  "  L'sppareil  dentaire  dea  patellcs,  et  leur  gmndc  nbondancc  dona  Its  lienX   I 
CouTcTU  de  TbalatisiophyleB,  mc  fait  soupfonner  qu'ellcH  Uoiveiit  si>  nourrir 
de  ■uhaUncc*  vegetales;  idulh  c'cat  cc  que  je  ne  puiH  assurer."  —  M.dt 
tlainalU,  Dietionnairr  dei  Sdencci  Kalweliei,  lorn.  38. 

"  The  dental  apparatus  of  tlic  Patella,  and  thdr  numbers  in  placa 
covered  with  TbalBariophytes,  lead  me  to  suspect  that  ihc^  feed  on  - 
table  nibttances ;  but  of  this  I  have  not  been  nhle  (o  satvt>y  myEelf." 
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their  former  lodging ;  but  the  field  of  pnsture  appeared  some- 
what dimhiished  in  extent.' 

In  closing  these  remarks,  I  cannot  refrain  mentioning  the 
following,  which  I  do  without  entering  into  the  various  opi- 
nions regarding  the  propagation  of  this  class  of  Molluscs, 
whether  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  situation  ihey  arc 
destined  to  occupy,  or  whether  the  creatures  are  viviparous. 
Having  taken  one  specimen,  to  which  several  young  ones, 
perfectly  formed, 
were  attached  (^g. 
59.),  I  kept  them 
in  a  glass  of  water 
several  days ;  the 
parent(so  lo  speak ) 
evinced  an  extra- 
ordinarj-  care  of 
the  young,  draw- 
hig  them  about  in 
her  match  round 
tlie  glass,  and 
fetching  them 
back  again,  if  any 
of  them  InoTed 
awav  from  the 
limits  of  the  shell. 
As  the  superior 
power  of  suction  of  the  parent  was  capable  of  overpowering 
that  of  the  young  ones,  I  repeatedly  reversed  their  position 
by  placing  them  foot  to  foot  j  the  animal,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing round  the^lass  as  before,  appeared  in  a  state  of  uneasi- 
ness, became  stationary,  and  would  immediately  contract  the 
edge  of  its  foot  lo  replace  them  in  their  former  and  natural 
position.  This  operation  seemed  one  of  difficulty ;  but,  when 
effected,  the  limpet  commenced  its  perambulations  as  before. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  indicate  a  degree  of  sensibility 
not  general!}'  ascribed  to  this  species ;  and  my  reason  for  re- 
lating it  is  to  induce  others  to  the  closer  study  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  this  common  molluscous  animaL 

The  irmpet  has  been  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  these  islands 
great  quantities  are  daily  consumed ;  scarcely  a  cottage  on  tlie 

"  Turbo  liloreus  and  C&rdtuni  ediile  have  both  nearly  become  eitinct 
on  this  coast,  where  they  were  once  abundantly  found :  in  their  place, 
TV^ohus  cr£issuB  and'V^nui  verrucosa  supply  our  market,  and  are  cateeiued 


by  the  inhabitants.     Tiieae  last,  with  ilalidtia  tuberculatn,  and  i'ccten 
'e  the  only  species  of  Moltusca  which  afford  a  chuq)  and  whole* 
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coast  is  seen,  where  a  heap  of  empty  shells  does  not  form  a{)ro« 
minent  feature  near  the  door :  but,  although  they  are  gathered 
in  vast  numbers,  their  rapid  propagation  affords  a  constant 
supply,  and  they  do  not  diminish,  comparatively,  as  some 
other  tribes  of  shells. 
Guernsey^  Nov,  1830. 


AftT.  XIL     An  Introduction  to  the  Natural  Hittorj/  of  Molluscous 
Aninuih.    In  a  Series  of  Letters.     By  G.  J. 

Letter  ?•     On  Burromng  and  Stationary  MolKuca. 

Sir, 

I  SHALL  continue  in  this  the  subject  of  my  last  letter,  and 
proceed  to  make  vou  acquainted  with  such  habits  of  the  fixed 
and  burrowing  Moll6sca  as  have  relation  to  locomotion ;  and 
there  is  more  to  interest  us  here  than  may  be  at  first  obvious. 

The  permanently  stationary  tribes  are  to  be  found  only 
among  tne  bivalved  and  tunicated  classes,  and  of  the  latter 
the  greater  number  are  so  circumstanced.  Some  of  these 
(Dbtoma,  Aplidium,  Polyclinium,  Botr^Uus)  envelope  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  sea^wecd  in  a  jelly-like  mass,  studded 
over  with  stellated  figures ;  others  (C^thi^)  adhere  to  them 
or  to  rocks  by  a  base  more  or  less  extended,  and,  being 
covered  with  a  rough  coriaceous  skin,  very  much  resemble 
large  warts  or  tumours;  while  a  few  (Bolt^nia,  ClaveUna) 
rise  on  a  slender  stalk  which  serves  them  for  a  cable,  and  is 
fixed  to  its  stay  by  fibrous  radicles,  not  unlike  those  of  some 
sea-weeds.  The  adhesion  of  all  of  them  is  permanent  and  very 
strong;  so  that  when  you  attempt  their  removal,  it  must 
be  made  cautiously,  and  with  a  knife,  otherwise  their  body, 
lough  as  it  is,  will  certainly  be  torn.  These  Mollusca,  howr 
ever,  are  born  free,  and  in  their  veriest  infancy  even  swim  at 
Urge ;  but,  unapt  to  roam,  and  careless  of  liberty,  they  soon 
voluntarily  root  themselves  beside  their  parents,  never  again 
to  remove  from  the  natal  rock. 

The  bivalves  which  are  stationary  are  much  less  numerous 
in  species  than  the  locomotive  tribes ;  but  among  the  former 
there  are  some,  as  the  oysters  and  muscles,  which  in  the  number 
of  their  individuals  probably  far  exceed  all  others.  With, 
the  exception  of  the  two  genera  A'rca  and  Chslma,  they  all 
belong  to  an  extensive  suborder,  which  has  only  one,  or  at 
least  one  principal,  transverse  muscle  to  close  the  shell  with ; 
and  the  shell  or  them  all  is  more  or  less  of  the  foliated  struc- 
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ture*  They  are  afl&xed  in  Yarioas  ways;  ic(r  the  Author  of 
nature,  in  accomplishing  one  and  the  same  end,  ever  varies 
his  means  and  workings.  The  oysters  and  S^ndyli,  horrid 
with  projecting  spines,  adhere  by  cementation,  that  is,  without 
the  medium  of  any  connecting  membrane  or  ligament ;  the 
inferior  valve,  in  its  growth,  becoming  fixed  and  modelled  to 
the  foreign  substance  on  which  it  lies.  The  An5mifl^  which 
in  character  much  resemble  the  oysters,  are  fixed  partly  in 
the  same  way,  but  their  chief  hold  is  effected  by  the  transverse 
muscle,  which,  in  the  form  of  around  ligament,  passes  through 
a  hole  in  the  lower  valve,  and  is  fiimly  cemented  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  calcareous  wafer.  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
the  Terrebrdtulae  are  fixed  by  a  short  ligament ;  whUe  the  Lin- 
gula  anatina  is  raised  and  supported  on  a  cylindrical  cartila- 
ginous peduncle,  a  few  inches  long,  and  capable,  apparently, 
of  a  certain  degree  of  contraction  and  elongation.  The  mus- 
cles, the  Pinnae,  some  pectens  and  AVcse,  are  moored  by  what 
is  vulgarly  called  the  beard  of  the  fish,  but  in  the  language 
of  science  the  byssus.  This  consists  of  a  bundle  of  blacldsh 
homy  fibres  or  threads,  connected  to  the  animal  within  the 
shell  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  rock  on  the  other.  These 
threads  are  formed,  according  to  Cuvier  and  most  authors,  of 
a  glutinous  matter,  secreted  bv  a  conglomerate  gland  placed 
at  the  base  of  the  foot,  and  arawn  out  by  the  evolutions  of 
this  organ  to  their  proper  length,  and  moulded  to  their  shape 
in  a  longitudinal  groove  on  its  surface.  Blainville,  however, 
considers  this  an  erroneous  account ;  for,  according  to  him, 
the  byssus  is  a  collection  of  dried  muscular  fibres.  The 
adductor  muscle,  he  says,  of  these  genera  is  at  first,  like  those 
of  other  MoUlisca,  contractile  and  living ;  but,  being  protruded 
beyond  the  shell,  and  attached  to  the  rock,  it  becomes  dried 
and  inirritable  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  fibres  by  their 
exsiccation  become  loose  fi*om  the  thready  cable,  such  as 
we  observe  it.^     I  know  not  which  of  these  explanations  to 

*  Manuel  de  Malacoioeie,  p.  1 16.  —  In  Fyfe's  Compendium  ofOmpaara&oe 
Anatomy,  p.  809.,  the  fotjowmg  paragraph  occurs :  —  **  Many  acephalous 
MoI16sca  have  a  locomotive  power,  in  consequence  of  a  muscular  appeDclix 
or  foot,  having  on  each  side  a  set  of  fibres  hLe  silk.  This  body  tney  can 
protrude  or  retract,  so  as  to  fix  themselves  to  solid  substances,  or  drag 
themselves  along  the  sand.  This  substance  is  termed  the  beard,  and  is 
exemplified  in  the  fresh-water  muscle,  where  it  is  situated  under  and  netr 
the  fore  part  of  the  shell.  By  means  of  the  beard,  the  animal  has  some- 
times been  observed  to  move  to  the  distance  of  some  yards  in  a  few  hours.** 
Indeed !  For  nonsense  and  error  this  passage  has  no  parallel ;  nor  should 
I  hava  auoted  it,  had  the  book  not  possessed  some  reputation,  and  been 
intaadea  for  the  *'  use  of  students.  The  author  appears  to  have  been 
totally  iffnorant  of  natural  history,  a  study,  indeed,  which  some  anato- 
mists afiect  to  despise;  and  hence  such  blunders. 
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Bf»ininend  to  your  choice,  for  neither  of  them  exactly  cor» 
I  respond  with  the  observations  I  have  matle  to  satisfy  myself;] 
I  but,  my  examination  having  been  confined  to  the  common< 
pauscle  (A/ftilus  edillis),  I  will  not  aver  that  the  following 
^description  of  this  part  is  generally  applicable.     From  ea(A 
■Hde  of  the  shell,  in  front  of  the  great  adductors,  a  cylindrical  * 
muscle  l/g.  60.  a)   arises,  and,  running  forward  I 
obliquely,  it  meets  its  fellow  I 
near  the  centre,  andopposite  I 
to   the  binge,   where  theyl 
unite,  and  where  tliey  are  I 
met  by  other  two   similar  ■ 
muscles  (J),  which  arise  near  I 
the  beaks,  anterior  to  the  J 
rf  lesser  adductors,  and   run  I 
backward.    From  the  place  ^ 
of  union  between  these  mus-  i 
cles  oiiginates  the  byssus  (e) 
by  a  single  root  or  stalk. 
This   is    firm,    cylindrical, 
cartilaginous,  and  of  a  clear  i 
amber   colour,    continuing  I 
simple   for   e  short  space,  J 
irben  it  divides,   in   a  v«ry  irregular   manner,  into  a  few 
limnches,  which  are  again  divided  into  numerous  entangled 
Ithreads.     Tliese  are  attached  to  the  foreign  external  bodies 
I  liy  means  of  the  foot,  a  tongue-shaped  organ  lying  at  the  base 
of  the  byssus,  distinguished  by  its  dark  violet  colour,  and 
capable  of  considerable  extension  and  retraction  (d).      Tliere 
is  a  furrow  drawn  along  its  middle,  probably  of  use  in  holding 

I  the  threads  while  they  are  fixed  without ;  but  I  do  not  perceive 
any  glandular  apparatus  by  whicit  tbe  latter  might  be  secreted, 
«iiless  this  should  be  a  fleshy  sheath,  which,  indeed,  does  sur- 
round the  base ;  and  the  transition,  from  the  peculiar  structure 
*f  the  muscle  to  the  horny  siruclure  of  the  byssus,  is  so 
abrupt,  that  this  looks  rather  like  a  new  organ  than  a  modi- 
fication of  the  one  to  which  it  is  attached,  as  Blainville  sup- 
poses.  The  accompanying  figure  will  give  you  a  good  idea 
of  what  I  hav£  just  described.  These  byssiferous  species 
cannot  voluntarily  detach  themselves;  but  if  forcibly  torn 
away  from  their  nold  they  can  refix  the  shell,  probably  by 
forming  a  new  byssus ;  a  provision  without  which  they  must 
liBTe  become  the  sport  of  the  waves. 

The  next  tribe  to  which  I  direct  your  attention  are  of  sin* 
;chanically  fixed,  but   they 
Vol.  I  v.— No.  20.  4a 
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iininer%  tbeDiselvcs  in  ceDs.  whence  thty  cannot  agui  ntte 
or  be  removed  ;  their  hoose  during  life,  «nd  after  death  their 

Kare.  The  Teredo  digs  his  tortuom  cell  in  wood  ;  the  l%6- 
les  construct  their  more  capacioos  dwelling  in  wood  or 
day;  the  LiUiijphaga  and  LithudomiexcaTate  limestone  rocks, 
coral  rocks,  or  the  thick  shells  of  other  Kfollasca ;  while  the 
FistuUncc  are  said  to  burrow  indifierently  in  sand,  in  wood, 
in  rocks,  and  in  sliells.  In  general  each  species  confines  itself 
to  ODc  kind  of  substance,  though  this  is  not  alwars  the  case. 
Olivi  says  that  he  has  twice  seen  Pholades  in  a  piece  of  cofo- 
pact  lava ;  the  common  European  species  of  that  oenos  are 
found  as  often  id  timber  as  in  clay,  and  some  of  them  per- 
forate likewise  calcareous  rocks.  Montagu  tells  us  he  had 
specimens  of  Mj^a  phuladia  in  common  limestone,  hi  fliior. 
Mid  ill  granite  * ;  and  Dr.  Pulteney  speaks  of  Donax  Frus  as 
being  pk-ntilul  on  the  Dorset  coast  in  clay  as  well  as  in  Ume- 
Btonc.f  'riicy  are  to  be  found  on  all  shores,  from  Greenland 
to  the  furthest  Ind.  Within  the  tropics,  however,  they  are 
most  abundant,  and  of  the  largest  size;  but  the  station  most 
rclcbruted  in  history  is  European,  viz.  in  the  Bay  of  N'^Ies, 
where  a  colony  of  Lith6domi  had  settled  themselves  in  the 
pillars  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  during  the  period  of 
Its  Hubmcrsion.  At  the  height  of  10  ft.  above  the  base  of  the 
three  stiinding  pillars  which  remain,  and  in  a  posiUon  exactly 


corresponding  in  all,   is  a  zone  of  6  ft.  in  height,  where  the 
marble  has  been  scooi)ed  into  cells  by  tliese  MoliLtsca  C' 


•  Tmt.  Bril.  Stip„p.  gl. 
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I'he  holes  are  to  tlie  depth  of  4  in. ;  oiid  it  is  observed  tliat 
the  nodules  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  which  sometimes  occur  in 
the  hard  limestone  of  tlie  pillars,  are  untouched.*  In  what 
manner  this  temple  was  submerged  and  again  left  dry  has 
much  puzzled  and  perplexed  philosophers,  and  thediscutision 
is  fortunately  beyond  our  province ;  but  it  becomes  us  to 
enquire  by  what  means  shell-fish  make  these  holes,  for  which, 
apparently,  they  ore  most  unfit. 

The  point  has  been  much  debated,  and  it  seemed  so  hard 
to  Eolve,  that  Rondelelius  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  suppose 
that  the  sea  water,  lodging  in  the  rocks,  was  itself  transform e<l 
into  Ph6lades  and  other  saxicavous  Mollusca ;  and  other  phi- 
losophers, as  Mr.  Binglcy  good-naturedly  calls  them,  were 
driven  to  the  belief  that  they  entered  the  rock  while  it  was  yet 
in  K  soft  state,  which  afterwards  hardened  by  degrees  around 
them.  Two  explanations  of  the  process  have  divided  less 
imaginadve  naturalists :  the  one  is,  that  the  creatures  bore  by 
the  aid  of  a  solvent  liquor  which  they  excrete;  the  other, 
thnt  they  do  so  by  the  Irictioii  made  by  semi-rotatory  moti<His 
of  the  shell.  I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  regular  defence  of 
eitJier  opinion;  for  it  is  very  probable  that  neither  is  applicable 
toall  of  these  Mollusca,  someof  which 
nreceitainly  median  leal  borers,  while 
others  apparently  operate  by  a  che- 
mical menstruum.  Tliis  is  tJie  view 
which  Mr.  Osier  has  taken  of  tfae 
subject,  in  a  paper  of  very  great  ex- 
tent, from  which  I  shall  give  you 
some  rather  long  extracts,  the  more 
willingly,  as  it  is  contained  in  a 
work  not  easily  accessible  in  remote 
situations.! 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the 
Pholas  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  excavates  its  cell  mechanically,  b_ 
employing  the  shell  as  a  rasp;  and 
the  part  which  it  employs  in  boring 
is  the  anterior  and  lower  portion  of 
the  shell,  which  is  thicker  and  armed 
with  much  stronger  spines  than  any 
other  part.  Mr.  Osier  has  given  a 
minute  account  of  the  peculiarities  of 

•   Br«wilcr'H  Journ.  or  Science  Tor  Oil.  19!a,p.871. 

+  Phil.  Triuis.  for  ISSrt,  part  iii.  "  Oil  Biirrowing  aitd  Boring  Marino 
Anuiuilk"  Qy  Edwurd  ObIit,  Esq.,  p.  :U8.  What  Tollowt  urthU  Idler  i« 
MlmoBt  entirely  tnkrn  rrurii  ihia  ndminiblp  paper. 
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the  hinge,  nearly  to  die  aiterkjr  emucuikf  of  Ae  shefl. 


points  cf  the  loi^  hooked  processes,  wfaichy  becoming  fan- 
shaped  as  thej  pass  orer  the  bo^,  are  inserted  into  the  sides 
of  tne  iboC  {^g.  65.  a). 

The  offices  of  these  nmsdes  are  pecnlmr.  The  shdl  is 
closed,  not  bj  the  adductors,  bot  by  die  fibres  whidi  conned 
tbe  reotral  margins  of  the  Talyes,  and  it  b  opened  by  that 
part  of  the  anterior  adductor  which  lies  nearest  to  the  hinse^ 
and  which  thus  perfimns  an  office  analogous  to  that  of  Sie 
ligament  in  other  biralTes.  The  other  portion  of  this  mnsde 
antagonises  tbe  posterior  adductor.  By  its  cootractiony  the 
anterior  points  crf'the  Talres  are  brought  into  contact,  and  thor 
dornal  margins  separated  as  widely  as  possible.  The  action 
of  the  posterior  addoctor  reverses  this  state  ;  and,  in  muting 
the  dorsal  marmns,  expands  the  anterior  and  armed  portion 
of  the  shell.  The  foot  of  the  Pholas,  like  that  c^the  Gas- 
ter6poda,  is  a  flat  disc,  by  which  the  animal  can  attadi  itself 
firm!  V*  When  it  is  thus  fixed,  the  lateral  muscles,  acting  in 
an  oblique  direction,  will  raise  the  posterior  end  of  the  shell, 
and  press  its  armed  extremi^  forward  and  downward;  or,  if 
one  of  them  should  contract  more  strongly  than  the  other,  it 
will  bring  down  the  corresponding  side  of  the  shell,  which 
will  be  restored  to  its  erect  position  by  the  action  of  the  oppo- 
site muscle. 

The  Fh61as,  then,  has  two  method3  of  boring.    In  the 
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first,  it  fixes  itself  by  tlie  foot,  and  raises  itself  almost  perp^i* 
dicularly,  thus  pressing  the  operative  part  of  the  shell  upon 
the  substance  to  which  it  adheres ;  it  now  proceeds  to  execute 
a  succession  of  partial  rotatory  motions,  effected  by  the  alter« . 
nate  contraction  of  the  lateral  muscles,  employing  one  valve 
only,  by  turning  on  its  side  and  immediately  regaining  the  ^ 
erect  position.  This  method  is  almost  exclusively  employed 
by  the  very  young  animals,  and  it  certainly  is  particularly 
well  adapted  for  penetrating  in  a  direction  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, so  that  they  may  be  completely  buried  in  the  shortest 
possible  time ;  a  time  still  farther  diminished  by  their  form : 
lor  at  this  early  age  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  valves  are 
much  less  produced  than  they  afterwards  become, 
.  But  when  the  Ph61ades  have  exceeded  two,  or,  at  the 
utmost,  three  lines  in  length,  they  change  the  direction  and 
work  horizontally ;  for  the  altered  figure  of  the  shell,  and  the  . 
increased  weight  of  that  part  of  the  animal  behind  the  hinge, 
prevent  them  rising  so  (oerpendicularly  as  at  first.  In  the 
motions  required  to  enlarge  the  habitation,  the  adductors  per- 
tana  a  very  essential  part  The  animal  being  attached  by 
the  foot,  brings  the  anterior  points  of  the  shell  into  contact. 
Tlie  lateral  muscles  now  contract,  and  raising  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  shell,  press  its  operative  part  against  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  and,  the  moment  afler,  the  action  of  the 
posterior  adductor  brings  the  dorsal  margins  of  the  valves 
into  contact;  so  that  the  strong  rasp-like  portions  are  sud* 
denly  separated,  and  scrape  rapidly  and  forcibly  over  the 
snbfliance  on  which  they  press.  As  soon  sis  this  is  effected, 
the  posterior  extremity  sinks,  and  the  stroke  is  immediately 
repeated  by  the  successive  contractions  of  the  anterior  ad- 
ductor, the  lateral,  and  the  posterior  adductor  muscles. 

Thus  do  these  creatures  mine  their  cells;  the  instinct 
which  directs  them  operating  from  tlieir  earliest  infancy :  for. 
they  are  found  completely  buried,  when  so  minute  as  to  be 
almost  invisible ;  and  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  for  the  first 
few  weeks,  compels  them  to  exeit  themselves  perseveringly  in 
efiecting  the  enlargement  of  their  habitation,  llie  particles 
of  clay  or  wood  worn  down  by  their  operations,  and  which,  in 
a  short  time,  completely  clog  the  shell,  are  removed  in  a  verv 
simple  manner.  The  animal  fills  the  siphonal  tubes,  which 
convey  water  into  its  body,  closes  the  orifices  and  retracts 
them  suddenly ;  by  which  act  the  water  which  they  contained 
u  ejected  forcibly  from  the  opening  in  the  mantle ;  and  the 
jet  15  prolonged  by  the  gradual  closure  of  the  valves,  exiielling 
the  water  contained  withui  the  shell.  The  chamber  occupied 
by  the  animal  is  thus  completely  cleansed ;  but  as  many  oi  the 
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particles  washed  out  of  it  will  be  deposited  befiyre  they 
the  mouth  of  the  hole,  the  passage  aloi^  which  the  Fhoias 
projects  its  siphon  is  constantly  found  to  be  lined  widi  m  soft 
mud. 

The  TeridOf  which,  as  a  British  animal^  is  probably  now 
quite  extinct,  is  also  a  mechanical  borer ;  and  it  does  its  work 
much  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  means  of  a  structore  Teiy 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Ph61as.  The  musdes  indeed  vary 
in  their  relative  size,  because  their  size  is  proportumed  to  the 
force  they  are  required  to  exert,  which  differs  in  the  two 
genera ;  out  their  arrangement  and  mode  of  action  are  so 
similar  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  detaiL  The 
Teredines,  it  would  seem,  however,  do  not  eject  as  useless  all 
the  debris  worn  down  in  their  operations,  but  turn  part  of  it 
at  least  to  their  nourishment,  for  Mn  Hatchett  found  the 
contents  of  the  intestine  to  be  ^  vegetable  sawdust.''  It  i» 
also  worth  remarking,  that  they  bore  across  the  grain  of  the 
wood  as  seldom  as  possible ;  for,  after  they  have  penetrated  m 
little  way,  thev  turn  and  continue  with  the  grain  tcderably 
straiffht  until  they  meet  with  another  shell,  or  perhaps  a  knoty 
whicn  produces  a  flexure,  the  course  and  size  of  whidi  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  obstruction,  and  which,  if  considerable^ 
causes  the  individual  to  take  a  short  turn  back  in  form  of  a 
siphon,  rather  than  work  any  distance  across  the  grain.* 

But  the  Lith6phaga  and  Lith6domi  (JSg.  61.  a)  have  no 
structure  for  boring  such  as  I  have  described  in  the  Ph61as, 
and  yet  it  were  reasonable  to  suppose  for  them  a  structure 
stronger  and  more  fully  developed  for  the  purpose,  did  they 
really  operate  mechanically,  seeing  that  the  substances  th^ 
dig  into  are  harder  than  those  selected  by  the  Ph^as  or- 
Ter^do.  This  anatomical  argument  mi^t  be  deemed  suflt 
cient  of  itself  to  prove  that  the  Litb6phaga  must  work  by  the 
agency  of  other  means.     Moreover,  the  texture  of  the  shell 

a  is  so  soft,  that  it- could 'make  no 

64^^^^!^^^^  impression  upon  the  stone  without 

bein^  itself  acted  on;  and  the  effect 
ofthiswould  be  permanent,  because 
superficial  injuries  of  the  shell  are 
never  repaired.  But  nothing  of 
this  kind  is  met  with.  Mr.  Osier 
has  even  found  a  Saxicava  rugosa  {Jtg^  64.  a),  the  species  on 
which  his  observations  were  made,  fixed  between  two  others, 
which  was  so  compressed  that  it  was  quite  flat,  and  little  more 
than  a  third  of  its  proper  thickness;  yet  neither  of  the  three 

«  Montagu,  Test.  Brit.,  p.  529. 
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•bowed  the  slightest  mark  of  friction,  and  the  cuticle  of  the 
sides  in  contact  was  as  perfect  as  usual. 

What,  then,  is  the  power  which  the  Saxicava  and  its  con- 
geners employ?  The  Question  has  not  been  perfectly  re- 
tolved ;  but  it  is  probably  an  acid  excreted  by  the  animals, 
capable  of  softening  or  dissolving  lime.  An  objecti(Mi  to  this 
may  he  taken  from  some  facts  already  mentioned,  viz.  that 
thiese  fiheHfiflli  are  sometimes  found  in  argillaceous  as  well  as 
in  calcareous  rocks.  The  facts,  however,  admit  of  explan- 
ation ;  fer  the  young  animals  may  be  supposed  to  fix  them- 
selves in  holes  or  crevices  convenient  for  their  purpose,  and 
which  afford  them  immediate  shelter.  Hence  they  are  occa- 
sionally found  lodged  among  the  entangled  roots  of  sea-weed ; 
and  they  will  sometimes  find  a  shelter  in  rocks  upon  which 
thej  are  vnable  to  act  chemically.  And  that  this  explanation 
is  correct  may  be  proved  by  the  examination  of  the  ceils, 
which  are  not  smoothed  and  fashioned  to  the  shape,  as  they 
are  when  excavated  in  limestone :  and,  indeed,  when  burrow- 
in  the  latter,  if  the  animal  meets  with  a  piece  of  clay  or 

spar,  its  progressis  immediately  stopped,  or  the  shape  of 
the  well  is  deformed  by  the  pressure  of  tUs  insoluble  sub- 
stance. The  cells  in  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Sen^is  afibrd  examples  of  this  fact,  and  Mr.  Osier  has 
adduced  several  others  which  fell  under  his  own  notice. 

But  this  solvent  of  limestone  must,  you  may  still  object, 
act  destructively  oa  the  shell  itself  which  is  of  the  same  com- 
position, and  certainly  not  nK>re  insoluble  than  the  rock  ?  To 
answer  this,  you  must  allow  me  to  suppose,  nor  is  the  suppo- 
sition an  unreasonable  one,  that  the  animal  has  the  power  of 
afqplying  its  solvent  to  a  limited  space  external  to  uie  shell, 
where  it  is  quickly  neutralised  and  rendered  harmless.  The 
instrument  of  the  application  I  believe  to  be  the  foot,  an 
oigan  which  admits  or  being  extended  to  a  length  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  shell,  and  appears  to  be  perforated  by  a  tube, 
which  passes  forward  from  the  part  where  it  joins  the  body 
and  terminates  abruptly  on  the  under  surface  near  its  extre- 
mity. By  this  instrument  the  liquid  can  be  applied  remote 
from  the  shell,  which  is  thus  removed  from  its  destructive 
influence.  Where  the  Saxicavas  are  numerous,  their  holes 
communicate  very  freely ;  and  it  is  common  to  meet  with  one 
which  has  attached  its  byssus  to  another.  In  this  case,  it  is 
always  found  that  the  shell  of  the  second  has  been  acted  on 
in  a  direction,  and  to  an  extent,  which  corresponds  with  the 
nnge  of  the  foot  of  the  assailant.  The  neighbouring  shells 
are  very  often  thus  corroded.  ^^  On  examining  a  considerable 
number,"  says  Mr.  Osier,  ^<  taken  indiscrimmately  from  the 
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uane  rock^  I  have  ffmnd  iimt  die  AtBs  of  norednn  Utf  kd 
been  thus  injured*  As  long  as  die  wjaij  is  wapaSaaJi,  mo 
attempt  is  made  to  repair  it;  but,  when  toe  didl  is  neailjr  or 
quite  penetrated^  the  breach  becomes  filled,  not  widi  new  sh^ 
but  with  a  firm  yellow  substance,  whidi  is  imoliiUr  ^ 

a  strong  mineral  acid«  It  would  be  diflkidt  to  e 
fact,  short  of  absolute  demonstration,  whidi  oould  ^ve 
decisive  support  to  the  theonr  of  a  solvent.  A  peculiar  pro- 
vision is  given  to  the  animal  to  preserve  it  firom  destmcboB 
by  an  injury  to  which  it  is  particularly  exposed*  The  si 
position  of  mechanical  penetration  would  require  us  to  belii 
that  a  newly  formed  substance,  much  softer  than  that  whidi 
has  been  destroyed,  can  stop  the  progress  of  the  misdiie^  and 
even  repair  it,  under  the  continued  application  c^the  cn^inal 
destructive  force. 

These  arguments  seem  strong,  perhaps  ocmdnsive^  yet 
has  a  solvent  never  been  detected;  and  every  experiment 
which  Mr.  Osier  has  made  for  this  purpose  has  heen  quite 
unsuccessful.  Had  the  question  been  previously  balaooedy 
our  inability  to  detect  a  solvent  would  justify  strong  doobis 
of  its  existence :  but,  while  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
natural  history  of  the  Lith6phaga  afford  a  strong  and  con- 
sist<*nt  support  to  the  theory  of  a  solvent,  and  are  opposed 
as  decidculy  to  the  supposition  of  penetration  by  a  mechanical 
force,  the  failure  of  the  experiment  cannot  be  considered  to 
militate  very  strongly  against  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  facts.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that,  where  the 
Lith6phiiga  hoppen  to  be  lodged  in  situations  which  affiird 
them  sufficient  room  and  shelter,  they  make  no  attempt  to 
enlarge  their  habitation.  Thus  Saxicava  prsecisa  *  (y^.  64*  b) 
is  more  frequently  found  among  groups  of  Serpulse,  or  in  the 
roots  of  sea-weed,  than  in  a  hole  excavated  by  its  own  efforts; 
and  Mr.  Osier  has  obtained  full  grown  specimens  of  Hiat^Ua 
(irctica,*  (^.64.0  attached  by  thebyssustoaP^cten.  It  may 
therefore  be  presumed  that  the  solvent  is  secreted  only  when 
its  agencv  is  required ;  and  this  would  sufficiently  explain  why 
a  free  acid  cannot  be  detected  in  the  animal  by  any  chemicfd 
tests. 

The  boring  species  of  MoUusca  are  few  in  number  when 
compared  with  the  hosts  which  burrow  in  sand,  mud,  or 
gravel ;  but,  as  the  resistance  they  have  to  overcome  does  not 
seem  disproportioned  to  their  powers,  less  interest  is  taki^ 
in  their  proceedings.      The  Solenes  and  Tellinidse  prefer 

*  These  are  merely  varieties  of  Saxicava  nigosa ;  and  they  are  commoii 
4>n  mofit  of  t>ur  shores. 
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fine  sand  to  work  in,  the  ilf^ades  coarse  gravel,  and  the 
Cdrdia  are  often  found  in  sludge.  Some  dig  scarcely  deeper 
than  just  to  cover  and  conceal  themselves ;  others  penetrate 
to  a  depth  of  one  or  even  two  feet,  ascending  and  descending 
in  the  furrow  with  a  velocity  rather  surprismg  for  creatures 
so  habitually  sluegish.  They  effect  these  motions  by  varying 
at  will  the  lengui  and  form  of  the  foot,  the  same  organ  with 
which  they  had  in  the  first  instance  dug  their  furrow.  When 
the  animal  would  burrow,  it  projects  and  elongates  the  foot, 
distending  it  until  every  part  of  it,  except  the  point,  appears 
semitransparent.  Directing  its  point  downward,  it  insinu- 
ates it  into  the  sand  until  it  is  nearly  buried.  A  circular 
motion  is  now  given  to  the  shell,  by  which  its  anterior  point 
is  quickly  brought  nearly  into  contact  with  the  foot,  and 
immediately  retume<I  to  its  former  situation.  It  thus  moves 
on  the  foot,  as  on  a  fulcrum,  with  a  see-saw  motion.  The 
foot,  which  had  been  partially  retracted,  is  again  gradually 
prqected  as  far  as  possible  into  the  sand,  when  the  circular 
motion  of  the  shell  is  repeated.  When  the  animal  is  moder- 
ately active,  the  strokes  follow  each  other  at  intervals  of 
twenty  or  thirty  seconds.  The  apparent  progress  is  at  first 
but  small ;  the  shell,  which  is  raised  on  its  edge  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stroke,  falling  back  on  its  side  at  tne  end  of  it : 
but,  when  the  shell  is  buried  so  far  as  to  be  supported  on  its 
edge,  it  advances  more  rapidly,  sinking  visibly  at  every 
stroke,  till  nothing  but  the  extremity  of  the  siphon  can  be 
perceived  above  the  sand.  These  motions  of  the  foot 
and  shell  are  effected  by  two  pairs  of  muscles,  which  arise 
from  the  shell  and  are  inserted  into  the  foot,  which  they 
embrace:  but  this  organ  is  likewise  perforated  to  near  its 
point  with  a  tube,  which,  o))ening  just  within  the  mouth,  con- 
veys water  to  distend  and  stiffen  it.  In  some  of  the  largest 
species,  as  in  Cyprina  islandica,  a  transverse  section  of  the 
foot  shows  a  single  chain  of  }>ores  along  its  whole  length, 
which  communicate  with  this  tube,  and  transmit  the 
water  to  the  cellular  portion  of  the  foot ;  and,  when  thus 
distended,  a  viscid  matter  is  secreted  from  its  surface,  which, 
by  agglutinating  the  sand  around  it,  fixes  it  more  firmly,  and 
thus  augments  the  force  of  the  stroke. 

These  burrowing  tribes  never,  I  believe,  voluntarily  quit 
their  cells ;  and,  if  torn  from  them  by  the  action  of  a  stormy 
sea  or  any  other  cause,  they  rarely,  at  least  when  full  grown, 
attempt  to  rebury  themselves.  But  there  is  a  species  of 
Gasteropode  which,  generally  living  on  the  surface,  has  yet 
the  power  to  burrow,  and  does  so,  it  would  apiiear,  habitually 
when  in  search  of  prey,     lliis  is  the  wave<l  whelk  (/iuccinum 
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undfltum),  so  comaion  on  our  coasts,  and  of  which  Mr.  Osier 
mves  the  foUowing  interesting  account  "  As  in  the  bivalvei 
inhabiting  sand,  its  fixtt  is  the  instrument  of  penetration ;  and, 
like  them,  it  has  the  power  of  distending  this  organ  to  a  size 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  the  shelL  A  secticn  of 
the  foot  shows  it  to  be  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts ; 
the  powerfiil  muscle  which  extends  from  the  operculnm  to 
the  spire  fonning  the  upper  or  posterior  half,  and  a  cellnlar 
spongy  mass  constituting  the  retnainder.  Ilie  lower  surfiue 
of  this  portion  is  the  disc  on  which  the  animal  crawls ;  and, 
being  considerably  longer  than  the  muscle,  it  is  folded  upon 
itself  when  retracted  within  the  shell ;  and  the  operculum 
lies  flat  above  i^  when  it  is  projected  and  extended.  A  trans- 
verge  section  of  the  foot,  near  the  part  where  it  joins  the 
body,  shows  four  considerable  tubes  penetrating  the  spongy 
portion,  and  very  near  each  other ;  three  of  which  are  in  a 
line  parallel  to,  and  almost  in  contact  with,  the  muscle ;  the 
fourth  a  little  below  the  middle  one  of  the  three.  By  a 
senes  of  transverse  sections  of  the  foot,  parallel  to  the  oper^ 
cutum,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  these  tubes;  and  to  ascertain 
that  they  become  rapidly  smaller  as  they  advance,  until  th^ 
are  quite  lost;  the  longest  of  them  not  admitting  of  being 
traced  quite  to  the  operculum.  All  these  tubes  are  given  tm 
at  the  extreme  anterior  point  of  the  thorax  &om  a  consider- 
able one  (^.  65.  /),  *  which,  being  situated  under  the  muscular 
floor  of  thiscavi^, 
'  takes  a  direction 

to  the  light  side^ 
and  running  just 
within  the  organs 
of  ^e  muscles  of 
the  trunk  (i), 
passes  out  of  the 
thorax,  nearly  in 
contact  with,  and 
on  the  right  side 
of,  the  oesophagus. 
It  terminates  near- 
ly midway  b^ 
tween  the  heart 
•  ••  The  animal  of  £6ccinuniund&tuii);  pattoT  the  apire  or  die  bno- 
chiK  removed;  the  mantle  turned  to  the  rigot  (idej  the  upper  pact  of  the 
thorax  cut  away  to  expose  ita  cavity,  from  which  the  boring  trunk  and 
salivary  glands  have  been  taken,  a  a,  The  foot ;  b,  the  head ;  c,  a  kind  of 
platform  raiMd  above  the  floor  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  on  which  the  jxiint 
of  the  boring  tnmk  rests,  and  which  leads  to  the  mouth ;  d,  the  can^  at 
the  tbcHraxi  e,  the  mantle;  /,  the  rectum;  g,  the  stomach;  i,  the  hart, 
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and  the  rectum  (m),  opening  into  a  considerable  cavity,  which 
has  the  liver  underneath,  and  the  membrane  enveloping  the 
spire  above  it«  When  the  animal  contracts  the  distended 
foot,  the  water  is  seen  to  flow  out  between  the  mantle  and  the 
shell  on  the  right  side*  The  tube  and  cavity  are  easily  inQated 
by  a  blowpipe  introduced  into  one  of  the  tubes  of  the  foot. 

The  moaerately  distended  foot  can  scarcely  be  retracted 
within  the  margin  of  the  shell ;  and,  when  fully  injected,  it  is 
ehutic,  and  of  a  very  large  size.  The  cavity  which  it  opens 
into  the  sand  is  therefore  iuUy  adequate  to  receive  the  shell, 
which  is  drawn  down  into  it  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle 
of  the  spire.  From  the  attachment  of  this  muscle,  the  spire 
is  the  part  more  directly  acted  upon,  and  which  is  depressed 
in  the  greatest  degree.  Hence  the  notch  is  always  uppermost; 
and  the  ^uccinum,  when  completely  buried,  is  enabled  to 
communicate  with  the  water  by  its  respiratory  siphon.*  The 
habits  of  the  Cdssides,  or  helmet-shells,  and  of  several  others 
amongst  the  carnivorous  tribes  of  univalves,  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  whelk,  and  they  have  probably  a  foot  of  similar 
stmcture. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

G.J. 


Art.  XIII.  An  Account  of  the  Discoveries  ofMuUer  and  others  in 
ike  Organs  of  Vision  q/ Insects  and  the  Crustacea.  By  Georgb 
Parsons,  £sq. 

{Concluded from  p.  234.) 

Vision  of  Insects  and  of  the  Crustacea j  as  produced 

by  the  Compound  Eyes. 

The  visual  circle  of  insects,  &c.,  comprises  only  that  part 
of  the  whole  horizon  which  corresponds  to  the  extent  of  sur* 
fiioe  of  the  eye;  in  other  words,  insects  see  those  objects 
alone  which  are  situated  perpendicularly  to  some  part  within 
die  circumference  of  the  cornea :  and,  as  their  eyes  undergo 
no  changes  of  form,  they  consequently  have  no  power  of 
adapting  themselves  to  the  vision  of  objects  placed  at  differ- 
ent distances ;  they  see  clearly  and  distinctly  only  the  nearest 
objects. 

Tlie  compound  eyes  are  neither  dioptric  nor  catoptric 
instruments :  animals  provided  with  them  see  only  by  means 

thrown  below  and  to  the  right  side  of  its  natural  situation,  to  allow  the 
opfnii^  of  the  tube  to  be  seen ;  t,  the  respiratory  trunk ;  k,  the  origins  of 
die  miudes  of  the  boring  trunk ;  /,  the  course  of  the  tube  by  which  the 
foot  is  supplied  with  water;  m,  its  termination.*'  {Phil,  Trans,  for  1826, 
pLxiv.  Iig.3.) 
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of  the  ffenenil  impressioD  of  tbe  light.  A  spherical  Tisiial 
organ,  iliomiiiated  by  rays  of  diflerent  cotomrs  comiDg  from 
numerous  and  distinct  places  externally,  will  present,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  light  on  its  ^herical  surface,  a  very  im- 
perfect separation  of  the  different  colours.  Ooms  secti<Hi  of 
the  sphere,  for  example,  will  be  illuminated  mcn-e  by  the 
red,  another  more  by  the  blue  rays.  Each  set  of  rays  will 
probably  fall  upon  a  large  part  of  the  eye ;  and,  even  if  the 
mingling  of  the  clear,  the  shaded,  and  the  coloured  rays  be 
not  very  great,  there  may,  and  probably  would,  be  perceived 
only  one  mtermediate  coloured  light. 

The  condition  requisite  for  distinct  vision  would  be,  so  to 
insulate  and  limit  the  light  given  out  from  the  dUSferent 
points  of  the  object  viewed,  that  it  may  fall  upon  the  ^he- 
rical  retina  at  certain  points  corresponding  to  the  points  of 
emission.  If  a  certain  point  of  the  retina  can  only  receive 
the  rays  emitted  from  a  certain  point  of  the  exterior  object, 
whilst  the  rays  from  this  point  are  excluded  from  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  retina,  an  image  of  the  object  will  be 
formed  upon  the  sentient  surface.  Ill  is  is  exactly  what 
takes  place  in  the  compound  eyes  of  insects  and  of  the  Crus- 
tacea, by  means  of  the  transparent  cones  situated  between 
the  extremities  of  the  optic  filaments  and  the  facets  of  the 
cornea.  Each  of  these  cones,  thus  placed  on  the  periphery 
of  a  convex  nervous  mass,  conveys  to  the  nervous  filament 
to  which  its  apex  corresponds,  that  light  alone  whose  course 
coincides  directly  with  the  long  axis  of  the  cone  itselC 
The  rest  of  the  light  given  out  from  some  point  of  the 
exterior  object,  falling  obliquely  upon  the  cornea,  does  not 
penetrate  to  the  internal  extremity  of  the  cones,  and  con- 
sequently produces  no  impression  upon  other  filaments  of 
the  optic  nerve;  ibr,  entering  the  cones  obliquely,  it  im^ 
pinges  upon,  and  is  absorbed  by,  the  pigment  which  sur- 
rounds them. 

JFf^.  Q^.  represents  the  section  of  a  compound  eye,  in  order 
to  show  the  course  of  the  lighL  If  rays  of  different  i:olour% 
given  out  from  the  points  a^h^c^  d^  fall  upon  the  eye,  the^ 
cone  h  will  be  illuminated  throughout  its  whole  length  by 
the  ray  d',  which  traverses  this  cone  in  the  direction  of  its, 
long  axis.  The  other  cones  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
line  m  d  will  not  be  illuminated  as  far  as  their  internal 
extremity  by  the  rays  from  d^  which  will  penetrate  less  and 
less  deeply  into  the  neighbouring  cones,  in  proportion  as  they 
become  more  remote  from  the  line  m  rf.  The  nervous  fila^ 
mcnt  971,  corresponding  to  the  cone  A,  is  consequently  im* 
pressed  with  the  ray  d  ;  other  rays  from  d,  being  absorbed 
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b^  the  pigment  investing  the  neighbouring  cones,  will  of 
ooorse  produce  no  effect  on  imv  nervous  filament  piaced  out 
of  the  line  m  d.  The  coloured  ray  d'  is  therefore  perceived 
colj  by  means  of  the  filament  tn,  on  which  latter  alone  it 
hninnKes.  So  also  the  ray  c',  given  out  at  the  point  c,  will 
pMS  through  the  whole  length  of  the  cone  g,  and  will  affect 
only  the  coiTes]K)ndhig  nervous  filament  /;  the  ray  b' 
timverses  only  the  cane  J",  and  is  perceived  only  by  means  of 
the  filament  A;  and  the  rav  a',  emitted  at  the  point  a,  is 
perceived  only  by  means  of  the  filament  i,  af^er  having  passed 
through  the  cone  e. 

The  variously  coloured  rays  given  out  from  the  points  a, 
ht  r,  d,  will  thus  produce  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  a  deter- 
Bunate  figure,  corresponding  to  the  luminous  object  widiout ; 
and  the  same  remarlES  will  necessarily  apply  to  any  number 
of  points  situated  between  a,  b,  c,  d. 

£ach  nervous  filament  conveys  to  the  bulb  of  the  optic 
nerve  the  impression  of  the  ray  which  it  has  individually 
recoved ;  and,  as  all  the  nervous  filunients,  at  first  insulated 
by  the  pigment,  are  at  length  united  together  into  one  com- 
mon and  continuous  bulb  or  nervous  expansion,  the  ini- 
pressioD  received  by  each  filament  is  united  to  those  of  all 
the  others  m  the  bulb  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  so  a  common 


and  coPtiimoM  image  is  prodpreJ,  Itmys  eamimg  tram 
pointof  a  remote  object  will,  it  is  tnie»  JHiiwiiMtr  ihnwi^lMwt 
more  than  a  sindb  cone;  and  tfaen,  to  each  liimimii  point 
without,  there  mil  ccfnespcnd  in  the  interior  of  die  ejt,  not 
exacih  a  single  illmninated  point,  bat  radier  a  licde  aide 
of  diffiised  or  dispersed  li^t;  and,  in  oooseqoenoe^  an 
imaffe  of  but  little  distinctness  will  be  reprodnoed  cm  die 
sentient  surfiu^  or  retina ;  the  distinctness  of  die  imagr  of 
course  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  object  approaches  die 
eye. 

The  image  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  will  be  mote  dktinff, 
precisely  as  the  cones,  in  a  given  portion  of  the  eye,  mre  moie 
numerous ;  the  distinctness  will  also  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  ccmes;  for  the  longer  the  cones  aresi 
the  more  completely  will  all  rays  entering  them  obliqpely  be 
prevented  from  reaching  their  internal  extremity  or  apex. 
The  dipterous  and  neuropterous  insects,  whose  ^es  contain 
thousands  of  facets  and  corresponding  cones,  are  distin- 
guished in  ffcneral  by  their  more  powemd  si^t  ^from  other 
insects ;  ana  this  is  owing  to  the  number  of  meets,  8cc^  and 
not  to  the  size  of  the  eyes;  for  the  size  of  the  eye  uMrely 
influences  the  extent  of  their  visual  horizon^ 

From  this  statement,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  vision  of 
the  compound  eyes  must  be  very  imperfect  and  indistinct;  bat 
at  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  it  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  insects,  &c.  The  quantity  of  light  which  enters  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye  is  also  very  small ;  but  the  optic  nerve  is 
nrobablv  so  constituted  as  to  perceive  the  faintest  diflferences 
m  the  mtensity  of  light  and  colours.  Of  the  whole  li^t 
emitted  or  reflected  by  exterior  objects,  we  ourselves  receive 
into  the  eye  only  that  portion  which  the  pupil  is  capable  of 
admitting ;  and  yet,  when  the  pupil  is  at  its  minimum  of  di- 
latation, as  at  the  time  of  our  looking  at  very  near  or  brightly 
illumined  objects,  or  when  we  are  in  considerable  darkness  with 
the  pupil  dilated  perhaps  to  its  maximum,  the  smallest  quanti^ 
of  light  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  ge- 
neral forms  of  bodies.  A  light  of  moderate  intensity,  with.a 
mean  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  seems  best  snited  to 
the  degree  of  perceptibility  of  our  sense  of  vbion;  for,  when 
the  pupil  is  widely  dilated,  as  by  means  of  belladonna, 
objects  at  other  times  moderately  bright  then  become  daa- 
zlinff.  As  soon  as  the  general  sensation  of  light  exists,  the 
local  diversities  of  clear,  dark,  and  coloured  parts  in  bodies 
will  likewise  be  perceived,  provided  only  those  conditions  are 

S resent  which  are  required  for  the  proper  insulation  of  the 
ifferent  kinds  of  rays. 
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Tlie  convexity  of  each  of  the  diiferent  facets  of  the  corned 
will  refract  and  cause  to  converge  towards  the  axis  of  each 
corresponding  cone  the  rays  of  li^ht  which  come  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  axis,  and  will  so  make  them  approximate  more 
closely  towards  each  other  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  The 
rays  which  illuminate  the  whole  cone  will  thus  be  concentrated 
to  a  single  point  or  focus  at  the  apex,  and  in  this  concentrated 
state  will  impinge  upon  the  optic  filament;  a  circumstance 
which  will  necessarily  induce  greater  vividness  of  the  image 
or  impression.  But  this  refracting  power  of  the  external  and 
convex  surface  of  the  cornea  is  not  so  great  as  to  cause  each 
individual  facet  to  form  a  minute  and  separate  image.  Than 
this,  nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  adverse  to  the  accuracy 
of  die  visual  sensation :  for,  if  images  were  formed  at  the 
focus  of  each  facet,  the  facets  acting  as  so  many  refracting 
media  or  lenses,  all  the  distinct  images  so  produced  would 
necessarily  be  reversed,  without  a  corresponding  reversal  of 
the  visual  field  taken  as  a  whole ;  the  relative  position,  with 
respect  to  each  other,  of  the  imag^  of  all  the  facets  wduld  be 
exactly  contrary  to  the  relative  position  of  the  corresponding 
points  in  the  external  object.  Very  frequently  the  facets  of 
the  compound  eyes  have  scarcely  any  convexity ;  and,  conse- 
quently, we  ought  not  to  attribute  to  their  external  and  con- 
vex snriface,  even  when  the  convexity  is  at  its  maximum,  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  approximating  and  concentrating 
towards  the  apex  of  the  cones  those  rays  which,  according 
to  the  known  laws  of  the  distribution  of  light,  diverge  in  their 
approach  towards  each  of  the  cones. 

At  present  no  satisfactory  reason  has  been  given  to  explain 
the  use  of  the  different  layers  of  pigment  between  the  cones 
■nd  cmtic  filaments.  The  pigment  between  the  filaments 
generally  disappears  gradually  towards  the  bulb  of  the  optic 
nerve ;  its  particular  use  is  to  insulate  the  filaments  from  each 
other.  The  filaments  themselves  are  not  always  arranged  in 
straight  lines ;  but  their  course,  from  the  apices  of  the  cones 
to  the  bulb  of  the  nerve,  is  often  slightly  curved :  and,  without 
the  interposition  of  the  pigment,  the  rays  passing  along  the 
axis  of  any  one  cone  might,  and  probably  would,  affect  simul- 
taneously several  of  the  filaments  which  are  near  to  each 
odier»  for  they  are  not  perfectly  opaque. 

The  compound  eyes  seeing  only  those  objects  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  axes  of  the  cones,  it  must  result  that 
the  limits  of  their  field  of  vision  will  be  formed  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  eye  itself.  Thus  the 
visual  field  is  greater  or  smaller,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
absolute  magnitude  of  the  eye,  but  as  the  form  of  it  is  more 
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l)ounde(l  by  the  prolongations  of  the  diameter  of  the  hemi* 
sphere  ab\  for  the  eye  aob  the  visual  field  is  limited  by 
tne  elongated  radii  c  i  and  i  h ;  for  the  eye  still  less  convex 
(a  n  6),  by  the  radii  d  k  and  kg ;  and  the  eye  of  least  convexity 
{a  m  b)  has  the  smallest  field  of  vision  {elf)i  the  axes  of  the 
transparent  cones  seeming  in  all  cases  to  be,  as  here  supposed, 

Iicrpendicular  to  the  surrace  of  the  cornea.  From  this  it  fol- 
ows  that  eyes  of  equal  circumference,  but  of  unequal  con- 
vexity) or  forming  segments  of  different  spheres,  but  with 
equal  chords,  have  a  field  of  vision  more  extensive  exactly  in 
proportion  as  the  angle  comprised  between  the  two  sector 
radii  is  greater.  If  each  of  the  two  eyes  forms  the  quarter 
of  a  hemisphere,  the  internal  sides  of  both  being  in  exact 
parallelism,  the  common  field  of  vision  of  the  two  oueht  to 
equal  in  its  circumference  the  half  of  a  hemisphere.  If  the 
form  of  the  eyes  be  elliptical,  as  in  the  grasshoppers  and 
others,  the  boundaries  of  the  field  of  vision  will  be  likewise 
elliptical,  and  so  with  eyes  of  any  other  form. 

The  mode  of  progression  of  the  animal  is  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced by  the  circumference,  the  form,  and  the  position  of 
the  eyes.  Goetze  •  covered  the  compound  eyes  of  a  Fespa 
Cr^bro  with  a  layer  of  opaque  varnish,  and  the  animal  then 
flew  only  in  a  perpendicular  direction ;  the  only  one,  indeed, 
in  which  the  stemmata,  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
still  supplied  it  with  a  minute  field  of  vision ;  the  compound 
eye  of  one  side  being  covered  with  the  varnish,  the  animal 

*  Belehrung  Uber  gemeiimutzigt  Natur  und  Lebenssachen,  1794^  p.  42. 
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flew  only  in  the  direction  of  that  side  in  which  it  still  saw« 
In  the  experiments  of  Reaumur  *^  bees  no  longer  flew  up^ 
wards  when  he  covered  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  with 
an  opaque  varnish. 

If  these  observations  are  correct,  the  Neuroptera,  which 
have  lateral  hemispherical  eyes,  possess  a  field  of  vinon  cor- 
responding in  extent  almost  to  the  entire  circle  of  the  horizon. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  genera  jE'shna,  Lib^llula,  A'grion> 
Hemerobius.  In  a  new  genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  Ho- 
16nuna,  the  eyes  exceed,  even  posteriorly,  the  boundaries  of 
a  hemisphere ;  so  that  not  only  a  circular  horizon,  but  also 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  must  fall  within  their  field  of 
vision*  To  the  Neuroptera  most  distinguished  by  the  extent 
and  precision  of  their  movements  may  be  added  the  butter- 
flies, the  jBomb^ces,  and  Sphinges ;  then,  among  the  carnivo- 
fous  Cole6ptera,  the  genera  Carabus,  Calosoma,  Cychrus, 
Brachinus,  Nec^dalis,  In  these  latter  the  eyes  are  placed 
lower,  because  they  have  no  longer  any  relation  to  motion  by 
flight.  Amongst  the  other  Cole6ptera,  the  genera  most  dis- 
tinguished by  the  perfection  of  their  vision  are  Lema  and 
Zampyris.  The  insects  whose  eyes  have  a  more  anterior 
position,  and  are  only  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow 
interval,  as  the  genera  Na6coris  and  Noton^cta,  move  by 
leaps,  which  are  always  directed  in  front,  in  accordance  with 
the  extent  and  direction  of  the  visual  field. 

The  eyes  of  most  of  the  Hymen6ptera,  on  the  contrary, 
are  only  long  and  narrow  segments  of  spheres,  with  the 
longest  diameter  directed  from  above  downwards ;  and  such 
eyes  will,  of  course,  have  fields  of  vision  equally  narrow. 
The  flight  of  these  insects  is  commonly  irregular :  leaping, 

it  were,  and  only  slightly  directed  laterally ;  but,  in  most 
rather  tending  upwards.  Travellers  have  found  hy- 
menopterous  insects  on  the  highest  mountains.  Deluc  ob- 
served insects  of  the  genus  Culex  at  an  elevation  of  1560 
ICNses ;  and  it  appears  that  they  were  hymenopterous  insects 
which  Humboldt  saw  flying  over  Chimborazo,  at  an  altitude 
of  9850  toises. 

The  neuters  and  females  of  hymenopterous  insects  often 
have  ^es  much  smaller,  and  these  separated  by  greater  in- 
tervals, than  the  males :  such  is  the  case  with  the  working 
bees.  In  most  of  the  orthopterous  insects  the  eyes  are  seg- 
ments of  very  large  spheres ;  they  are  consequently  very 
flat|  and  the  visual  field  is  small.  The  movements  of  these 
insects,  and  particularly  the  apparently  timid  flight  of  the 

*  Metuoircs,  toni.v.  p.  287. 
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im^iMi^  wkh  iMU^nd  eyaty  the  lover  pHi  «f 
tihim  ie%pmiod  to  the  light,  the 
I^Um^  a/ir«red  lir  s  proyectkn  of  the 
SJUii\fjfm  itfid  /Hiitu,  especiallj  in  the  A 
4x/(LMMiaii«     Verjr  frequently^  on  the  other  I 
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loofk  of  tneir  lifist  hare  especial  need  of  the 
Inrng  «itiiated  in  that  position* 

Am  the  complete  insulation  of  the  r^  of  U^ht 
reflected  from  all  points  of  the  external  olgect  is  the 
condition  required  for  deamess  or  diMim  twaA  of  the 
image  or  impression,  it  must  foUaw  that  this  " 
will  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  nnmber  of  ' 
sur&ces  of  diflferent  eyes.  A  Tcry  small  and  a  hrgt  cjfib 
etch  liaring  the  same  number  of  fiMXts  on  an  rqnsl  cibp 
tent  of  sur&ce,  will  see  with  equal  distinctDeas  any  olyect 
placed  within  tbe  limits  of  the  Tisnal  fidd  of  soch  sar- 
fiice*  Tbe  distinctness  of  tbe  image  will,  as  already  stated^ 
increase  with  the  length  of  tbe  crystalline  or  ▼itreous  eoaes; 
and,  indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  in  general  terms^  that  thi 
clearness  of  tbe  Tisual  impressbn  will  be  greater  in  proper- 
tion  to  tbe  sbse  of  tbe  spheres  of  which  the  qfes  fini  8» 
ments,  to  tbe  convexity  of  tbe  surfiure,  to  tbe  neamev  of  tht 
object  viewed,  to  the  number  and  minuteness  of  the  fiwel%  Is 
tbe  length  of  tbe  cones,  and  (consequent  upon  diis  latter 
cumstance)  to  tbe  more  accurate  exclusion  from  the 
structure  of  all  those  rays  entering  tbe  eye  obliqodiy  and 
of  tbe  direction  of  tbe  long  axis  of  the  cones. 

The  laws  of  refraction  not  bemg  applicable  to  the 
pound  eyes  of  the  articulated  animals,  it  follows  that  there 
can  be  no  possibility  of  adapting  these  organs  to  see  clearly 
at  different  distances. 

To  understand  how  the  crossing  of  the  visual  fields  of  the 

two  eyes  is  prevented^  the  reader  must  bear  in  recollection 

what  was  stated  respecting  the  immobility  of  tbe  compoond 

'  eyes.     As  tbe  cones,  when  illuminated  throughout,  convey  to 

the  optic  nerve  impressions  of  those  objects  alone  which  are 
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situated  in  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  cones,  it  follows^ 
if  double  vision  is  to  be  avoidedt  that  the  bases  of  the  cones 
in  the  two  eyes  ought  never  to  be  so  placed  as  to  have  a  direc-* 
tion  convergent  towards  each  other ;  for  otherwise  the  same 
object  may  be  seen  by  both  eyes,  and,  in  consequence  of  pro* 
bable  inequality  of  distance,  it  may  appear  in  different  parts 
of  the  two  fields  of  vision.     If,  in  Jrg.  68.,  a  &  is  parallel  to 

c  rf,  the  curves 
there  deline- 
ated will  serve 
to  indicate  all 
the  possible 
forms  met  with 


m  nature,  as 
it  regards  the 
respective  po- 
sition of  the 
compoundcyes 
If  the  eyes 
formtwohmi. 
spheres,  as  in  the  Hemerobius  p^rla,  the  diameters  a  b  and 
cdo(  these  are  always  so  placed  as  to  be  either  parallel,  or 
divergent  from  each  other  in  front.  In  the  former  case,  a  o 
and  oc  must  be  regarded  as  the  axes  of  those  cones  placed 
most  in  front,  and  nearest  to  the  inner  margins  of  the  two 
CT€s :  thev  indicate,  in  consequence,  the  inner  boimdaries  of 
the  two  fields  of  vision  in  front ;  and,  of  course,  the  object 
tiiat  is  visible  to  one  eye  must  be  invisible  to  the  other.  Few 
insects  have  perfectly  hemispherical  eyes;  but,  when  their 
sorfiice  is  spherical,  they  always  constitute  cither  the  whole, 
or  segments,  of  the  hemispheres  a  b  and  c  d;  and,  in  all  such 
cases,  the  prolonged  sector  radii  show  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  fields  of  vision  to  be  completely  distinct.  Thus,  when  the 
eye,  by  its  position  and  size,  coincides  with  m  a  o,  the  lines  m  o 
vod  a  o  form  the  boundaries  of  the  field  of  vision ;  for  the  eye 
nao  the  boundaries  are  formed  by  the  lines  n  o  and  a o ;  and 
for  the  eye  6p  q^  bv  tlie  lines  6q  and  6  p.  In  no  known  in- 
stances are  the  hemispheres,  or  smaller  segments  of  spheres, 
extended  in  firont  and  towards  each  other  beyond  the  parallel 
Knes  a  b  and  c  d,  for  example,  to  e  andy*;  for,  in  this  latter 
case,  objects  placed  in  a  direction  within  the  visual  angles 
moe  and  cdj',  would  almost  inevitably  be  visible  to  both 
.eyes,  and  would  be  seen  as  double. 

Tlie  lines  ayb  and  c  x  d  enclose  segments  of  ellipses  with 
the  greater  curvature  a  little  in  front:  this  is  observed  in  the 
eyes  of  many  insects,  as  in  the  genera  Mantis,  Lcma,  Don&- 
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cia,  &c.  The  lines  aub  and  c&d  mark  the  boundaries  of 
elliptical  eyes  with  the  summits  placed  laterally.  The  lines 
uoj  noy  qSfpSf  are  the  sectors  of  eyes  having  the  shape  of 
segments  of  ellipsoids,  as  auo,  ayn,  6ci.  The  sectors  in 
none  of  these  instances  converge  in  front,  and  an  object 
placed  between  the  two  eyes  can  never  be  seen  simultaneously 
by  both.  No  example  of  convergence  of  the  two  eyes  ante* 
riorly  has  yet  apparently  been  noticed.  When  the  position  of 
the  eyes  is  rather  anterior  than  lateral,  as  in  many  dipterous 
insects,  and,  among  the  Hemiptera,  in  the  genera  Naiicoris 
and  Notoii^cta,  these  organs,  although  very  close  to  each 
other,  form  segments  of  only  one  and  the  same  sphere. 
There  is,  also,  never  any  collision  between  the  different  fields 
of  vision  when  there  are  more  than  two  compound  eyes. 

Crabs,  and  a  few  others  of  the  Crustacea  only,  have  mov- 
able eyes  fixed  upon  pedicles^  nevertheless,  even  these  eyes 
never  vary  their  degree  of  divergence,  their  movements  being 
combined  and  in  unison,  as  is  the  case  with  the  eyes  of  verte- 
brated  animals.  In  the  Crustacea  with  long  bodies,  the  eyes 
are  very  near  to,  and  but  little  divergent  from,  each  other : 
the  contrary  is  observed  in  those  whose  bodies  are  very  broad. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c 
Newhall  Streetf  Birmingham^  Jan.  19. 183 L  G.  P. 


Art.  XIV.    Observations  on  the  Diluvial  Gravel  in  the  Neighbour* 
hood  of  Birmingham.     By  Frederick  Jukes,  Esq. 

Sir, 
The  late  excavations  for  the  line  of  a  new  canal  between 
this  town  and  Wolverhampton  having  been  made  through 
a  very  deep  bed  of  sand  and  gravel  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Smethwick,  some  interesting  phenomena  in  diluvian  speci- 
mens have  presented  themselves.  This  deposit  is  not  only 
remarkable  for  the  number  and  variety  of  organic  remlEuns  to 
be  found  in  it,  but  also  ft*om  the  vast  accumulation  of  detaiched 
rocks  of  almost  every  description.  The  circumstance  of  larse 
rounded  blocks  of  basalt  and  ironstone  being  so  abundantly 
dispersed  throughout  this  bed,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  neighbouring  trap  hills  of  Rowley  and  the 
ironstone  of  Coseley  Hill  •,  both  withiii  the  distance  of  a  few 

*  The  section  of  this  hill,  which  is  now  in  progress  for  the  passage  of 
the  canal,  presents  a  good  example  of  the  disturbing  force  to  which  the 
vegetables  of  the  coal  formation  have  been  subjected  at  the  time  of  thdr 
deposition. 
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miles;  but  the  varieties  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  other  rocks 
of  a  primitive  nature,  in  blocks  of  considerable  magnitude, 
and  rounded  by  attrition,  are  referable  to  a  more  remote 
source,  as  they  will  bear  no  relation  to  any  range  of  rocks  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence 
in  some  of  the  beds  of  diluvial  gravel,  to  find  the  bones  of 
laige  carnivorous  quadrupeds  and  other  animals,  which  have 
in  all  probability  been  destroyed  and  buried  at  a  period  when 
such  deposits  were  formed ;  but,  in  the  gravel  above  alluded 
lo^  none  of  these  remains  *,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  have  yet  been  discovered,  although  the  excava- 
tion in  some  places  has  been  made  nearly  100  ft.  below  the 
surface. 

The  subject  of  diluvial  deposits  has  been  so  ably  treated 
upon  bv  Professor  Buckland  (in  his  paper  upon  the  quartz 
rock  of  the  Lickey  Hill),  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Strangways,  and 
other  gentlemen  who  have  written  in  the  Geological  Trans- 
aetionsj  as  well  as  in  the  concise  and  admirable  paper  inserted 
in  your  Magazine  ( Vol.  III.  p.  75.),  that  little  farther  appears 
necessary  to  be  said  by  others,  than  to  offer  such  remarks  as 
may  be  essential  upon  the  localities  of  these  beds,  and  to  iden- 
tify the  specimens  such  deposits  contain.  Most  of  the  organic 
lemains  which  have  come  under  my  notice  are  embedded  in 
rounded  fragments  of  rock,  which  appear  to  be  detached  por- 
tions of  those  ancient  strata  that  are  so  remarkably  elevated 
and  exposed  throughout  the  central  and  western  parts  of  our 
island. 

The  vegetable  remains,  of  which  there  are  by  far   the 

S»itest  abundance,  have  in  all  probability  been  accumulated 
m  the  outcrops  of  the  neighbouring  coal  formations,  when 
in  a  more  elevated  condition,  as  they  agree  in  every  respect 
with  those  which  are  obtained  from  the  mines ;  but  the  speci- 
mens of  shells,  corals,  encrinites,  &c.,  are  referable  to  the 
transition  and  mountain  limestone,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the 
oolite  beds  and  chalk  formation.  Some  few  of  these  speci- 
mens I  have  carefully  sketched,  with  a  view  to  their  being 
more  particularly  identified,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the 
vegetables  are  taken  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Tyrell  Artis. 

Fig.  69.  A  very  perfect  specimen  of  the  fern  species,  from 
a  block  of  light^coloured  ironstone,  containing  also  many 
flags  and  reeds. 

Fig*  70.  A  single  leaf,  in  dark-coloured  ironstone. 

*  I  am  informed  that  the  antlers  of  a  very  large  species  of  deer,  in  an 
ciedlcnt  vtate  of  preservation,  have  latelv  been  found  m  excavating  the  line 
of  continuation  of  this  canal  to  Liverpool,  near  Blakcmorc  Pool,  the  pro* 
pcrty  of  Thos.  H.  Bume,  Esq.,  of  Loynton. 
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Fig.  "71.    A  itlitulatijd  trunk,  R  luiig  a  number  of  thin 
leaves,  by  whieli  it  lias  been  surroumli;i1     Ironstone  nodule- 


Fig.  72,  A  seed-vessel  of  a  white  sparry  appearance,  en>- 
bcdded  in  dark-coloured  iroastone,  in  company  witli  several 
leaves. 

Fig,  7S.  All  ironstone  nodule,  the  fracture  of  which  pre- 
sents three  stems  of  the  calaraite  species,  proceeding  from  a 
cenfre,  which  appears  to  have  been  ils  root,'  f/alaniites 
Weiiiio-Bam/msia,  The  drawing  is  about  liallllie  size  of  the 
original. 

■  Mr.  Ards  considers  ihe  pointed  end  of  this  plant 
upper  lemiination ;  but  from  the  Hpecimen  before  me  ■>  n 


/fe.74.  Picoidites  verrucosus,  in  iron  sandstone,  Sin.   in 
1^     -- igth.     The  reverse  is  tuberculated,  with  a  groove  iii  the 
centra  enclosing  a  spike  or  young  stem. 


fJf;.  13.  somewhat  resembles  fig.  118.  e,  in  the  Second 
1  Volume  of  this  work.  The  stone  is  about  5  in.  in  length,  and 
I  besrti  nlso  the  impression  of  b  flag  species  of  plant. 
I  .  /^.  76.  An  ironstone  iiodLile,  6  in.  in  lengtli,  having  in 
I  its  centre  a  tliin  stem,  with  line  leaves  proceeding  from  it. 
I  ,  Fig.  77-  A  large  block  of  ironstone,  10  in.  m  diameter, 
I  the  fracture  of  which  exhibits  a  bed  of  shells,  much  resemblins 
t  fre«h-WHter  muscles,  of  about  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  and 
I  covering  a  quantity  ofcalamitcs  iiud  flags.    Some  of  the  same 


Fig.  79.  A  shell  of  tlie  Pecten  species,  in  a  hard  siliceous 
pebble.  Another  specimen  I  have  found  also  ui  flint,  t<^ther 
with  the  impressions  of  J^chini  and  small  Terrebi-^tuW. 

Fig,  HO.  Caryoph^-Uia,  embedded  in  n  similar  kind  of  stone 
tojg.  78. 

Fig.  SI.  A  shell  in  a  brown  ferruginous  sandstone  i 
^^■ith  several  species  of  Terrebratulic  ajicl  corallines. 
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Mnny  oilier  specimens  liave  also  been  found  embedded  li 
rounded  innsses  oi  various  kinds  of  rock ;  but  they  have  sus- 
tained so  much  injury  in  fracturing  them,  that  tlieir  charac- 
ters could  not  allerwards  be  satisfactorily  exhibited. 

The  upper  surface  of  this  gravel  in  some  places  is  covered 
by  a  bed  of  fine  drift  sand  to  a  depth  of  20  or  30  ft-,  dipping 
occasionally  between  the  gravelly  deposits  to  a  still  greater 
depth,  aiHl  exhibiting  in  its  present  exposed  condition  a 
striking  illustration  of  diluvial  contortions,  much  resembling 
figs.  123.  and  12*.  in  Vol.  I.  p.  260. 

The  low  gravelly  beds  of  Warwickshire,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leamington  and  Stratford  upon  .^von,  appear  to 
be  composed  almost  wholly  from  the  ruins  of  the  lias  and 
oolitic  series  of  rocks,  nboimding  with  rounded  fiagmcnts  of 
Ammonites,  Grypha^'ie,  Beleninites,  vertebra,  &c. 

The  vicinity  of  Newport,  in  Shropshire,  presents  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  extent  and  direction  to  which  these  last- 
mentioned  fossils  have  been  swept  by  a  diluvial  current,  as 
the  Gryphee'te,  in  particular,  are  to  be  found  in  considerable 
abundance  in  almost  eveiy  gravel-pit  in  tliat  neighbourhood, 
mixed  occasionally  with  large  fragments  of  rocks  much  re- 
sembling the  Aberdeen  granite. 

The  scarcity  or  apparent  absence  of  these  fossils  in  the 
gravel  at  Smclhwick  appears  to  be  somewhat  extraordinary, 
as  its  position  is  not  very  remote  from  the  sites  to  which  they 
belong  ;  and  more  particularly  so,  as  It  would  appear,  from  die 
accumulation  of  flints  at  this  spot,  that  the  lias  and  lower 
oolite  beds  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  denuding 
force,  as  that  which  had  effected  such  deposits  li-om  tlic  chalk 
formation.  [  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Binnin^ham,  Maya.  J850.  FifEDEnuK  Jikbs. 
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PART  IL 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  L    Monthly  Calendar  of  Nature  Jwr  ScoilamL 

Extracts  from  the  Meteorolo^cal  itegister,  kept  at  Annat  OmtdeaoM, 
Perthshire,  North  lat.  56°  23^',  aboye  Uie  Level  of  the  Sea  172  ft,  VkI 
Fifteen  Miles  from  the  Coast ;  being  the  Mean  of  Daily  ObsenratiQiis 
taken  at  Ten  o' Clock  Morning  and  Ten  o'clock  Evening. 

Results  for  April. 


MoQih. 

Mean 
traiper« 
atuxv: 

Dew 
Point. 

Meuiof 
ninira. 
temper- 
ature. 

Meuior 

bazoncCer. 

Degthof 
rata  ta 
tncbai. 

Dcfuhar 

April    1.  to  10. 
10.  to  20. 
20.  to  30. 

45-3** 

48-8 

48- 

42-60 

44-8 

44-7 

37-5^ 

401 

43-2 

29-08 
29-37 
29-07 

•82 
•12 
-90 

•35 
•46 
•42 

Monthly  mean 

47-3*^ 

44<' 

40-2? 

29-17 

1-84 

1-23 

The  average  temperature  for  April  at  this  place  is  45-5^.  The 
mean  for  that  month  this  season  is  nearly  2°  above  the  ordinary  aver^e^ 
and  within  two  tenths  of  a  degree  of  the  temperature  in  the  correqKxnding 
month  in  the  years  1824,  1825,  and  1826.  The  depth  of  rain  is  two 
tenths  of  an  inch  above  the  ordinary  fall,  but  1*83  in.  less  than  fell  ia 
April  last  year. 

Results  for  May. 


Month. 

Mean 

temper. 

ature 

Dew 
Point 

Mean  of 

minim. 

temper. 

ature. 

Mean  of 
barometer. 

Depth  of 
rain  in 
inches. 

Depth  of 

crapoi'- 
atioo. 

May    1.  to  10. 
10.  to  20. 
20.  to  31. 

46-5^ 

52-1 

57-2 

43-6*' 

46-5 

50-7 

38-2 
41-5 

48- 

29-19** 

29-53 

29-43 

1-5 
•01 
•02 

•62 
1-54 
1-72 

Monthly  mean 

51-9*» 

46-9^ 

42-5° 

29-38 

1-53 

3-88 

The  average  temperature  for  May  at  this  place  is  51*5^ ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  frost  m  the  early  part  of  the  month,  the  mean  temperature 
for  May  this  season  exceeds  the  ordinaiy  mean  hs  four  tenths  of  a  degree, 
and  is  1-5^  higher  than  last  season.  The  &11  of  rain  is  two  tenths  <h  an 
inch  below  the  ordinary  fall ;  but  the  dry  state  of  the  air,  and  its  conse- 
quent capacity  for  exhalmg  moisture,  has  produced  more  than  the  ordinary 
rate  of  evaporation.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  depth  of  ev»> 
poration  expressed  in  the  seventh  column  b  the  depth  of  water  evaporated 
from  a  basin  of  water  sunk  in  the  ground  in  an.  exposed  situation,  receiv- 
ing the  full  play  of  the  wiikb  over  its  surface,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
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tun,  ud  protected  from  faUing  mowturc.  The  amount  of  evuiortitiDn  is 
whut  the  air  has  exhaled  from  B  watery  nurTace,  and  con  only  snow  u  pro- 
pordtinate  nowcr  of  action  on  a  auriiice  nearly  dry. 

The  colilesi  day  in  April  was  the  3d :  mean  t«aperatiire  of  that  day, 
il'SP;  eitremecoid,  31°i  wind  E.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  coldest 
day  in  April,  last  year,  wai  tlie  2d ;  the  eMreme  cold  at  that  period  was 
if  lower  than  on  the  3d  this  year. 

The  wannest  day  in  April  was  the  30th :  extreme  heat,  59° ;  wind  E. 
A  curious  coincidence  occurs  in  the  higliest  temperature  in  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  this  and  last  year  nappening  on  the  same  day,  the 
mind  on  both  days  of  extreme  cold  and  heat  lidng  in  each  case  easterly. 
The  cast  blew  from  easterly  points  on  17  diiya,  from  weaterly  points  on 
H  days,  and  on  5  days  it  was  variable.  There  were  0  days  ofbrilliant  and 
3  of  luutial  sunshine,  the  teat  were  cloudy.  Peals  of  distant  thunder 
were  lieord  on  the  9th  and  ICHh,  followed  by  tight  showers.  There  were  no 
particularly  loud  winds  throughout  the  month. 

The  coldest  days  in  May  were  the  0th  and  7lh :  mean  temperature  of 
these  days,  ll'd";  extreme  cold,  31°;  wind  N.  This  froat  was  iimuU 
laneous  throughout  the  island;  and,  from  the  more  forward  state  of  vege- 
tation in  the  south,  it  seems  there  to  have  done  most  damage.  The  warmest 
day  in  May  was  the  31st:  mean  temperature  of  that  day,  61°;  extreme 
h«t,  78° ;  wbd  S.E.  The  wind  blew  from  the  E.  and  S.E.  on  BO  days, 
from  the  N.  on  4  days,  from  the  W.  on  5  days,  on  i  days  it  was  variable. 
There  were  83  days  of  brilliant  sunshine,  un  unusual  occurrence  in  our 
imrtbcm  latitude;  8  days  of  partial  sunshine;  and  on  6  days  the  almo- 
Nphere  was  cloudy. 

The  larch  was  in  leaf  on  the  5tfa  of  April,  three  days  earlier  than  lost 
aeuon ;  but  the  crown  imperial,  which  flowered  last  year  on  the  9th,  (tid 
not  blow  this  year  till  the  10th.  The  hawthorn  was  in  leaf  on  the  ISth; 
the  (/udis  Acetos^lta  on  the  17th,  on  the  same  day  as  in  the  correspond- 
ing month  lost  year.  The  m:^ile  tree  was  in  leaf  on  the  28th.  It  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  in  the  leafing  of  trees  there  is  often  from  6  to  8 
days'  difitrence  in  trees  unfolding  their  leaves,  although  btlonring  to  the 
,  Mone  species,  and  apparently  under  the  same  circumstances :  tliis  is  moat 
consnicuous  in  the  beech,  maple,  ash,  and  oak ;  the  some  plant  uniformly 
exhibiting  the  same  appearance  as  to  time  of  leiding  every  seaJHin.  Thooe 
from  which  observations  in  the  register  arc  token  are  the  same  plants 
every  year,  are  neither  the  latest  nor  most  forward  varieties,  and  conae- 
quentty  show  the  mean  time  of  the  species  coming  in  leaf.  Oats  that 
were  *own  in  Annat  Park  on  the  8th,  appeared  al)ove  ground  on  the  aSd; 
II  perioii  of  15  days:  mean  tcmperaEure  of  that  period,  44'e°.  Oats  sown 
in  the  some  park  last  seaaou  gave  h  braird  in  17  days,  under  a  mean  tem- 
ncraturc  of  47°.  The  dilfereiicc  of  1-6' of  elevated  temperature  gave  a 
itrewrd  esrlier  by  2  days. 

Tlie  liorsechestnut  was  in  leaf  on  the  28th ;  barley  sown  at  Annat 
Park  on  the  IGlh  gave  a  braird  on  the  86th,  bemg  a  period  of  IS  da;^a: 
mean  temperature  of  that  period,  49°.  A  temperature  of  Atf"  gave  a  brurd 
of  bnrlcy  at  the  lunie  pork  lost  year  in  9  da}'s;  dil&rencc  of  temperature, 
T\  and  of  bni'u-ding,  3  days.  The  birch  tree  was  In  leaf  on  the  30th. 
The  8culch  damsels  of  the  olden  time  expected  always  to  have  u  Sower  or 
noMgajf  composed  of  the  fragrant  leaves  of  tliis  native  plant,  to  curry  to 
the  "  kuk"  <m  the  first  Sabhuth  of  May.  Severe  frost  in  the  early  port  of 
Blaj  gave  n  partial  check  to  vt^etotion.  On  the  evenings  of  the  Stii  and 
"th  oeorainoa  were  killed  down  tu  tho  ground.  The  cuckoo  wm  h«anl 
rt  the  €w.  time  un  the  8ih  ;  we  never  hear  him  in  tliis  part  of  Scotluil 


nowadays  in   April,  although   many  of  our  popular  truditiuiii  for 
month  arc  connected  with  his  cry.     Bv  the  Eiiglisli  pimers  it  appears  nc 
regidarly  mdcea  his  (oicc  sooner  henra  In  England.     Rain  aud  a  thunder 
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storm  on  the  4th  and  5th  would  have  been  his  ushering  speat  at  the  usual 
time ;  but  the  severe  frost  on  the  6th  and  7th  had  made  nim  put  off  the 
music  till  the  storm  was  over.  The  beech  leafing  was  also  retarded  by  the 
frost  till  the  9th.  Crawford  pears  were  in  bloom  on  the  5th ;  Green  Vare 
pears  were  in  flower  on  the  9th,  Green  Chisel  pears  on  the  10th,  Dutch  Ber- 
gamot  on  the  1 1th ;  Eve  apples  in  flower  on  the  14th,  Hawthomden  and 
White  Codlin  on  the  17th ;  the  lilac  came  in  flower  on  the  18th,  exactly  on 
the  same  day  as  last  year ;  figs  and  walnuts  were  in  leaf  on  the  22d,  and  the 
oak  was  in  leaf  by  the  23d ;  the  narcissus  was  in  flower  on  the  23d.  The 
pupse  of  the  wheat-fly  still  exist  in  the  soil ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  un<n 
usually  high  temperature  and  clear  sunshine  throughout  the  day  mav  bring 
many'of  them  into  the  fly  state  before  the  wheat  is  in  the  ear ;  and  that  the 
very  drv  state  of  the  soil,  which  is  unfavourable  to  their  existence,  majr 
diminish  their  numbers. — A,  G.  June  1.  1831. 


Art.  II.    Wood-Cuts  in  the  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Knotuledge,  ' 

Sir,  On  merely  glancing  at  the  new  volume  of  the  LUfrary  of  Enter-^ 
taining  Knowledge,  which  I  have  only  just  received,  I  cannot  help  noticing 
with  regret  a  serious  mistake,  which  the  author,  or  the  artist  who  has 
been  employed,  has  committed,  relative  to  a  very  common  subject  of 
natural  history,  on  which  I  should  have  thought  none  but  a  mere  tyra 
could  well  have  fallen  into  error.    I  allude  to  the  wood-cut  exhibited  at 
p.  109.  of  the  volume  on  the  "  Architecture  of  Birds."   The  cut  is  inscribed, 
beneath,  "  The  window  swallow  (.ffirundo  iirbica),"  i.  e.  the  marten,  or 
martlet ;   and  the  position  of  the  nest  in  the  comer  of  a  window,  though  it 
is  not  very  well  made  out  or  intellkibly  represented,  would  seem  to  decide 
it  as  belonging  to  that  species ;  whereas  the  bird  depicted  in  the  cut  is 
unquestionably  not  the  marten  or  window  swallow,  but  the  chimney  swal- 
low (^Hrundo  rustica).     The  figure  of  the  nest,  too,  I  must  observe,  if  it 
be  intended  to  represent  thefirushed  edifice,  is  not  that  of  the  marten  >  which^ 
instead  of  being  open  at  the  top,  as  in  the  cut,  is  invariably  covered  over 
and  all  round,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  lateral  orifice  towards  the 
upper  part,  left  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  bird.     These  birds  are  sa 
well  known,  and  their  nests  so  obvious  and  conspicuous,  that  the  blunder 
is  the  less  excusable ;  and  I  trust  the  editors  will  correct  it  in  a  future 
volume,  or  at  least  in  a  second  edition  of  the  work,  substituting,  at  the 
same  time,  a  fresh  and  accurate  plate  in  the  room  of  the  present  one,  which 
is  not  only  a  disgrace  to  the  book,  but  is  calculated  to  mislead  and  perplex 
beginners  in  the  study  of  ornithology. 

1  may  remark,  also,  that  the  figiire  of  the  jay*s  nest,  at  p.  196.  in  the 
same  volume,  appears  to  me  to  be  represented  too  deep  in  the  hollow,  and 
the  sides  consequently  too  hi^h ;  the  whole  is  a  much  more  elaborate  and 
neatly  finished  piece  of  architecture  than  the  bird  is  usually  in  the  habit 
of  constructing.  I  can  only  say,  at  least,  that  the  jays'  nests  which  I  have 
examined  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  in  the  woods  and  plantations  in  this 
neighbourhood,  are  generally  very  shallow,  and,  as  compared  with  those  of 
many  other  birds,  by  no  means  very  neat —  I  should  say,  rather  slovenly— 
performances.  One,  in  particular,  which  I  observed  a  few  years  a^o  in  a 
stool  of  birch,  not  above  10  or  12  fl.  from  the  ground,  and  which  is  firesh 
in  my  memory,  consisted  of  a  few  dead  sticks  (like  the  nest  of  the  wood-^ 
pigeon)  with  a  very  slight  lining  of  roots,  &c.,  and  was  so  loosely  con- 
structed that  the  light  was  visible  through  it  to  a  person  who  stood  on  the 
ground  beneath ;  in  which  position  I  could  perceive  that  the  nest  contained 


eg^ 


efore  I  conclude^  I  will  briefly  advert  to  another  subject  presented  to  u» 
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it  ttua Volume.'  At  p.  119.  aBgureisgivenof  thcflainiMgo,aD<l  ir 

found  of  the  cut  the  remale  b  represented  on  her  oesi,  on  the  aulharil 
helieve,  of  Linnicus  and  Dampier.    Now,  it  would  ill  become  n 
T   (be  accuracy  of  this  represenIation,'relBting,  esitdoes,to  a  point 
f  iastoty  on  which  I  confess  myself  entirely  ienorant ;  ani^  tiesiJea,  froa 
I   the  very  construction  and  len^  of  the  bird  h  \c^,  it  is  probable  that's 
I  must  have  recourse  to  some  such  contrivance  while  engeged  in  tlieprocSir 
I  «f  incubnlion.  Nevertheless,  the  altitude  ond  bearing  of  the  bird,  as  reppH 
I  aented  in  the  cnt,  are,  to  say  the  least,  so  oatrr,  that  it  does  require  m 
I  -Hiiall  portion  of  implicit  faith  in  the  authorities  quoted,  to  believe  whatil  1 
I  ive  presented  to  us  to  be  an  exact  and  faithful  portrait  of  nature,  and  not  \ 
\  niher,  in  some  degree,  what  old  Parkinson  woidd  call  "  bomliasC  and  J 
1   fe^ed."     I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  many  strange  and  wonderitilj 
I   thugs  in  nature  {  some,  indeed,  which,  did  we  not  know  them  to  be  fa 
f   would  almost  exceed  belief:   and  to  give  delineations  of  these  ' 
mtura: "  cannot  but  be  highly  interesting  to  all  who  take  pleasun 
I   buiory.     But  let  the  delineations  be  made,  if  possible,  from  the  living  bi 
I  jects,  drawn  ad  vivum,  not  copied,  perhaps  at  second  or  third  hand,  Iroii^ 
I'  aodeat  nnd  somewhat  questionable  authorities,  still  less  made  up  and  eo»  1 
I  «octed  at  home  in  the  arust's  study.     Natural  history  allows  no  scope  tot   \ 
I   invention ;  Dot  e\ea  the  minutett  detail  must  be  filled  up  by  the  im^inatiooi  J 
I'  I  fed  greleful  to  the  editors  of  this  interesting  work,  tor  the  mass  of  valUki  I 
I   Able  and  cntcrtiuning  iiifortnation  they  have  communicated  to  the  worli^  1 
I  and  communicated,  too,  at  so  very  cheap  a  rate ;  and  more  especially  ar*  J 
I   my  thanks  due  to  Mr.  Bennie,  fur  his  excellent  volumes  on  Intecl  ArcM*  ' 
I   iecture'  and  Thmi/onnatioBi,    At  the  same  time,  I  would  respecfully  sug' 
I  fen  to  these  gcntleroen,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  refrain  from 
I  giving  figures  of  such  subjects  as  they  cannot  have  the  means  of^ving  with 


t'vp  from  the  mere  writlen  descriptions  (however  eood^  of  naturalists  and 
[  'treveUers  must  necessarily  be  deficient  in  life,  ana  spirit,  und  character,  at 
i,  if  not  in  truth  and  fidelity.  The  flamingo  may  nit  astride  its  nest, 
I.  JSie  B  man  on  horseback,  for  all  1  know  to  the  contrary ;  I  do  not  feel  my* 
L'<clf  at  liberty  to  call  in  question  that  point,  which  seems  to  be  attested  by 
ers  of  e*tabltshe<l  credit ;  but  I  much  doubt  the  bird's  ever  assuming 
t  luch  nn  awkward,  uncomfortable,  grotesi^e  appearance,  as  is  presented  to 
^  Ua  in  p,  1 19.  of  the  Library  of  Entertmnmg  Knowledge.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  to  the  editors  of  this  delightful  little  work  (for 
■tick  it  is,  in  spite  of  minor  blemishes)  the  ininiitable  wooU-cuts  of  Bewick, 
M  the  models  of  their  future  illustrations.      Yours,  dec.  —  If,  T.  Brer. 


Metleg  Bectoiy,  Aprii  5.  1 


31. 


Art.  III.     Retrotpective  Criticitm. 


I  ntprccring  the  high  gratification  thni  ^ 

*  -  "  '-      'ined  to  myself  and  others  of  your  constant  readers. 


(p.  1«.)  —  Sir,  I  cannot  forbetf 
-  mode  of  examining  birds. 


.4 


In- 
)ntinually  occur  among  ai 
[   aaturalisti,  t}iat  the  whole  body  almost  merits  the  epithet  of  drilmyeri  of 
malirr,  rather  than  laveri  of  nature.     Youug  collectors  would  do  well  to 
r  whether  they  may  not  pursue  the  study  of  insects  to  some  ex- 
t  by  confining  the  object  for  examination,  and  then  treong  it.    It  is 
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delightful  to  witness  the  fly  issuing  from  its  chrysalis ;  would  not  the  pi 
sure  be  increased  by  seeing  it  at  length  **  sail  away  on  silken  wins  through 
the  soft  air,  rejoicing  in  its  new  being  ?" — A  Comtamt  Reader,    iiarck  29. 

Dried  Plants  not  to  be  bought  in  Loiidon,  —  Sir,  At  p.  178.  a  correspoiulent 
observes,  that  '*  in  London  there  is  no  place  where  botanists  can  obtain 
dried  specimens."  1  beg  leave  to  state,  that  small  portfolios,  prepared  with 
a  view  to  assist  young  students  in  ascertaining  cryptogamic  plants,  esp^ 
cially  mosses,  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Darton,  55.  Ghrace- 
church  Street,  and  small  collections  of  grasses,  and  of  other  plants,  with  or 
without  the  rarer  species,  may  also  be  had.  To  those  who  are  beginning 
the  study  of  botany,  such  collections  might  afford  great  assistance  at  a 
small  expense. 

A  short  and  familiar  introduction  to  the  natural  system,  appended  to  a 
new  edition  of  Wakefield's  Botany^  is  published  by  die  abovementioned 
booksellers.    I  am,  &c.  —  Id, 

Auditory  Aperture  in  ike  Skull  of  tke  Hedgekog^^-  Sir,  In  a  paper  m 
your  Magazine  by  Dr.  W.  Farrar,  "  On  the  Auditory  Apertures  m  the 
Skulls  of  Quadrupeds  and  Birds,  as  Auxiliaries  in  Classification,"  bi^ 
states  that  he  discovered  in  the  hedgehog  a  singularity  of  constructioa 
which  much  surprised  him.  His  words  are:— ^External  ears  he  cei^ 
teinly  had ;  and  these  were  placed  forward  in  the  skull ;  but,  as  for  ai^ 
external  aperture  communicating  with  the  brain  for  the  purpose  of  heai^ 
ine,  not  the  slightest  opening  could  I  discover."  So  strange  did  this  statt 
ofthings  seem  to  me,  that  I  quickly  sought  an  opportunity  to  examine  tht 
part  mysdf ;  the  result  of  wtiich  examination  was  so  completdy  difierent 
from  what  Dr.  Farrar's  paper  had  led  me  to  expect,  that  I  feel  bound  to 
communicate  it  to  you,  test  any  of  your  readers  who  may  not  possess  the 
means  of  seeing  for  themselves  should  go  away  with  what  I  conceive  an 
erroneous  idea  on  the  subject.  I  found  the  external  ear  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  animal,  terminating  inferiorly  in  an  open  extmial 
auditory  tube,  which  tube  was  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  ear  extending  spirally  to  the  bony  ring,  over  which  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum  was  stretched.  The  membrane  of  the  tvmpanum  was  capa- 
cious ;  the  chain  of  bones  from  it  to  the  expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve 
was  beautifully  formed;  and  the  little  muscles  connected  with  them  re- 
markably  developed,  clearlv  showing  they  were  in  frequent  use.  The 
semicircular  canals,  the  cochlea,  in  fact  every  part  of  the  internal  ear  was 
peculiarly  perfect.  Instead,  then,  of  regarding  the  organ  of  hearing  in  the 
nedgehog  of  no  use  to  it,  I  believe  it  to  be  exquisitely  suited  to  convey  to 
the  sensorium  of  the  animal  the  slightest  vibrations  of  a  sonorous  body.  I 
am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  C.  SL  E.    Cromer^  April  24.  1831. 

Hares  taking  the  Water,  —  Sir,  Some  misrepresentation,  it  seems,  has 
crept  into  3  our  Magazine  by  mistake,  on  the  subject  of  hares  taking  the 
water,  and  colonising  the  Island  of  Havergate.  (p.  143.^  Thisuniptention* 
ally  erroneous  statement  is  corrected  (as  it  ougnt  to  be)  by  a  subsequent 
communication  from  another  correspondent,  on  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  island,  (p.  274.)  1  was  once,  however,  witness  to  the  fiu:t 
of  a  hare  taking  the  water  without  being  driven  to  do  so  by  any  emeigency, 
so  &r,  at  least,  as  I  was  able  to  discover.  When  a  youth,  I  was  walking 
one  day  by  the  side  of  a  river  with  my  gun ;  and,  about  fifty  yards  before 
me,  I  heard  something  plunge  into  the  water  from  the  opposite  bank;  on 
proceeding  towards  the  spot,  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  hare,  which  by  that 
time  had  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  stream  or  beyond  it.  I  coi^feai 
that  I  was  giulty  of  the  unsportsmanlike  act  of  shooting  the  poor  animal 
in  this  situation.  No  dogs,  certainly,  were  in  pursuit  of  uie  hare,  or  I  must 
have  seen  or  heard  them ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  that  she  mi^ht 
not  have  been  pursued  by  some  stoat  or  other  vermin,  though  nothmg 
of  the  kind  was  to  be  perceived.    And  this  supposition  is  the  more  pro- 
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baUe,  u  tbe  luire,  regardless  ofm^rcscnce,  continued  to  advance  towardi' 
me,  right  acrois  the  river  j  and,  after  having  received  the  contents  of  tha 
gun,  actually  landed  on  the  bank,  in  a  wounded  condition,  close  to  the  spot 
where  1  was  standing.  It  sceois  probable,  therefore,  that  the  was  cndeu- 
f  ouring  to  escape  irom  some  imminent  danger  from  the  opposite  iihore,  I 
have  occasionally,  when  snin&*hooting,  found  hares  Ijjng  b  very  wet 
mushes,  much  wetter,  indeed,  than  one  would  suppose  they  would  volun> 
Urily  (elect  for  that  purpose.     Yours. —  B.     Coveutru,  May  [0.  1831. 

TAc  Soipe-i  Beak.  (Vol.  III.  p.«9.)  — Sir,  1  beg  lo  assure  J.  Hoy- 
ward,  that  snipes  do  actually  bore  in  soft  utire  for  their  food.  Like 
Mr.  Uayward,  I  iiad  an  opportunity  of  watching  two  through  a  powerful 
glass  while  feeding  dose  to  the  edge  of  a  small  lake,  and  I  distinctly  saw 
them  pushing  their  bills  into  the  thin  mud,  by  repeated  thruiits,  quite  up  to 
the  eyes,  often,  as  jour  correspondent  obaerveif,  drawing  them  back  with 
great  quickness,  and  every  now  and  then  shifting  their  ground  a  little.  I 
uaf  Also  mention  that  snipes  arrive  \a  Southern  India  very  lean,  in  pro> 
digunjs  numbers,  about  the  end  of  October,  and  depart  fut  in  March, 
Stragglers,  however,  remain  the  whole  year,  and  during  the  hot  months  ore 
to  be  found ;  for  I  have  ofteo  seen  them,  not  in  marshes,  but  on  dry  sEony 
hiits  or  high  grounds  thinly  clad  with  withered  grass  and  leafless  bushes, 
without  one  drop  of  water  near.  This  shows  that  snipes,  like  the  wood- 
cocks mentioneu  by  Mr.  Hayward,  may  and  do  support  themselves  where 
food  it  not  to  be  obtained  by  boring.  Iam,&c.  —  A  Suiucriher.   Marcb  \6. 

Poitoiunu  PlaaU.  (p.  18t).)  —  If  I  remember  rightly.  Smith  combines  the 
diaracter  alluded  lo  with  another,  viz.  that  the  plunt  is  of  the  artificial 
indrio,   which   i>£iphne  is   not.  —  J.  S.   Hetuhie.      Cambridge, 

ttone  of  the  Iile  of  SAeppej/  (p.  137.^  I  presume  lo  be  tlie  am- 

-"teocalcareoua  nodules  from  which  the  Parker's  cenient  is 

sandstone  in  Sheppey,  but  the  above  nodules  abound 

7%e  Patalo-4lone  of  the  Mimdip  Hilli  (p.190.)  is  a  nodular  concretion  of 
«n  iiiijmre  kind  of  cherty-chaJceilony,  studded  with  crystals  of  quartz  on 
the  inside,  among  which  are  occasional  ly  seen  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
—  Id. 

The  Qmilituentt  of  Saoar.  (p.  £87.)— Sir,  One  little  word  in  my 
article,  misprinted  by  you,  makes  a  verv  great  error.  You  say,  line  17, 
"  the  gall  bladder  of  a  luare,"  which  animal  has  no  gall  bladder :  I  wrote 
the  gall  bladder  of  a  man.—H.  T.  C.     Eatl  BerghoU. 

CaUndar  of  Nature  m  England  fbr  1H30.  — In  the  table,  p.  I6B..the 
columns  representing  the  rainy  and  snowy  days  are  evidently  misplaced  in 
TeKerence  to  the  headings  they  bear. —  /.  5.  Hentlow,  CamSridge,  Aprii  9. 
1831. 


Art.  IV.     Queriet  and  Antioert. 


1  living  ' 
X  neck 


ADaimUdL  FacU  on  GoUre.  (p.  SO — 90.)  —  Sir,  A.  B.,  i 
on  th«  borders  of  Derbyshire,  had,  when  u  \^ 

■omewhat  enlarged,  which  have  gradually  increased  to  the  present  time. 
She  is  now  thirty  years  old.  The  enlargement  is  greatest  on  the  rieht 
iide,«nd  protrudes  of  the  size  of  her  fist ;  on  the  left  side  not  so  much.  Th« 
trhole,  she  remarks,  is  larger  at  some  times  than  at  others ;  hut  how  far 
lliis  ta  correct  I  am  not  able  to  say.  It  causes  her  to  cough  and  breathe 
thick. but  has  no  farther  inconvenience.  She  enjoys  good  health.  All  tba 
twual  remedies  gave  no  relief,  nor  did  they  appear  to  check  it  in  its  growth. 
She  has  had  four  children,  the  whole  of  whom  when  born  had  the  neck 
■welled,  and  as  large  as  her  own,  in  proportion  to  th'eu*  size ;  they  exhibited 
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Aht.  L  An  Essay  on  the  Analogt/  between  the  Structure  and 
Functions  of  Vegetables  and  Animals.  By  William  Gordon, 
Esq.,  Surgeon,  Welton,  near  Hull.  Read  before  the  Hull 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  November  19. 1830.  Com- 
municated by  Mr.  Gordon. 

Philosophbrs  have  divided  the  immense  variety  of  objects 
preacDted  to  us  in  nature  into  three  grand  classes  or  king- 
doms ;  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal.  The  sub- 
•tuioes  belonging  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  in  consequence 
of  their  not  being  actuated  by  that  incomprehensible  principle 
denominated  life,  have  been  termed  unorganised ;  while  plants 
and  animals,  which  are  influenced  by  vital  laws,  are  distin- 
gnished  by  the  name  of  organised  beings.  Although  the 
distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  sufiiciently  clear,  yet  there  are  some  phy- 
siologists who  contend  that  the  boundary  between  them  is 
less  extensive  than  it  is  generally  represented  to  be,  and  main- 
tain that  there  is  consiclerable  analogy  between  crystallisation 
and  tlie  erowth  of  animals.  I  shall  not  occupy  time  by  dis- 
cussing Uiis  subject  at  present  I  will  merely  remark,  that 
k  is  not  improbable  that  all  the  phenomena  of  physiology  are 
the  result  of  physical  causes;  and  at  some  future  period  I 
nay  perhaps  discuss  the  subject  of  the  similarity  that  appears 
to  exist  between  chemical  and  vital  action.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  that  there  may  be  a  much  nearer  approximation 
between  minerals  and  organised  substances  than  seems  to  be 
commonly  imagined,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  each  of 
these  two  orders  of  bodies  possesses  characters  so  conspicuously 
cUstinctive,  that  the  one  cannot  easily  l)e  confounded  with  the 
VoL.1V.— Na  21.  cc 
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other.  On  the  opposite  hand,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
plants  and  animals  we  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  trace,  for 
the  individuals  belonging  to  these  two  kpgdoms  approach 
each  other  so  closely,  both  in  their  organisation  and  their 
functions,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  describe  their  respec- 
tive characteristic  features.  To  so  great  an  extent  is  this  cor- 
rect, that  there  are  many  substances  having  qualities  so  peculiar, 
that  philosophers  can  scarcely  determine  whether  they  belong 
to  the  vegetable  or  to  the  animal  part  of  creation.  Zoophytes, 
for  instance,  were  considered  by  Ray  and  Lister  as  vegetables ; 
but  they  are  now  regarded  as  productions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. The  object  of  the  present  essay  is  to  describe  the 
structure  and  functions  of  vegetable  bodies,  and  to  endeavour 
to  point  out  in  what  respects  they  resemble,  and  in  what  they 
differ  from,  those  of  animals. 

The  first  and  most  essential  mark  of  resemblance  that 
appears  to  exist  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms 
is  the  possession  of  life.  With  this  principle  they  are  bptfi 
equally  endowed,  and  by  its  presence  they  are  distinguished 
from  inorganic  substances.  What  life  is,  I  am  unable  to  define ; 
for  all  the  researches  of  philosophers  have  hitherto  proved 
inadequate  to  discover  in  what  it  consists,  or  from  what  source 
it  springs.  Some  have  conceived  that  it  depended  upon  a 
nicely  adjusted  combination,  or  a  harmony  of  actions  going 
on  between  the  different  organs  of  a  living  being ;  others  have 
supposed  that  it  is  an  element  residing  in  the  blood;  and 
others,  again,  have  identified  it  with  caloric,  with  oxygen,  and 
with  electric  fluid.  If,  however,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  life,  and  are  incompetent  to  decide  whether  it  be  a  real  and 
distinct  agent  or  not,  yet  we  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  that  indicate  its  existence.  Observation  has  taught 
us  that  there  are  certain  properties  attached  to  living  beings^ 
of  which  inorganic  substances  are  totally  destitute*  We 
observe,  for  instance,  that  the  latter  are  incapable  of  assimi* 
lating  foreign  materials  to  their  own  nature ;  that  their  bulk 
is  enlarged  only  by  the  external  accretion  of  new  particles; 
that  they  are  under  the  continual  influence  of  physical  agents; 
and  that  their  destruction  is  never  effected,  except  by  some 
mechanical  force  separating  their  integrant  particles,  or  by 
some  chemical  agent  producing  an  alteration  in  the  ammge^ 
ment  of  their  ultimate  elements. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  perceive  that  organised  beings  have 
the  power  of  converting  substances  of  almost  every  variety  of 
composition  into  the  tissues  which  compose  their  organs ;  that 
they  can  resist,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  action  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of  matter ;  that  they  are  produced,  by  the  pro* 
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besi  of  generation,  from  pre>-existing  getms ;  and  that  they 
terminate  their  existence  by  death.     Such  nre  the  distinctive 
characters  of  life;  and  these  ciiaracters  we  find  as  strongly 
exhibited  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal  world.     In  the 
next  place,  when  we  take  a  plant  for  examination,  we  observe 
that,  like  an  animal,  it  is  composed  of  solid  and  fluid  parts. 
The  former  are  fixed  and  permanent,  and  constitute  the  re- 
ceptacles in  which  the  latter  are  contained.     The  fluids,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  generally  in  motion,  and  are  undergoing 
some  change,  either  in  their  quantity,  their  mechanical  admix- 
ture, or  their  chemical  composition.     The  solid  parts  both  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  great  as  their  number  and  varied  as 
their  characters  are  known  to  be,  are  all  derived  from  a  few 
primitive  or  elementary  forms.     In  vegetables,  these  element- 
ary forms  are  found  to  consist  of  membranous  and  fibrous 
matter ;  and  from  these  two  substances  alone  the  roots,  the 
stem,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  bark,  the  sap-tubes,  and 
the  pith  are  all  produced.     ^JTlic  elementary  solid  materials  of 
animals,  like  those  of  vegetable  bodies,  consist  of  membrane 
and  of  fibre ;  the  former  constituthig  what  is  termed  the  ccl* 
lular  tissue,  the  hitter  forming  the  muscular  and  the  nervous 
tissues.    From  these  three  tissues,  the  bones,  the  muscles,  the 
ligaments,  the  cartilages,  the  nerves,  the  skin,  and  all  the 
other  animal  solids,  derive  their  formation.     As  we  proceed 
fartlier  in  our  investigations,  we  discover  that  membranous 
matter  is  a  less  elementary  form  than  fibrous  matter,  for  all 
the  membranes  belonging  both  to  vegetables  and  animals  are 
composed  of  fibres,  regularly  arranged  and  united  together. 
As  we  advance  still  farther,  however,  we  find  out  that  even 
the  fibrous  structures  are  not  the  real  primitive  forms  of 
organised  bodies,  but  that  they  also  are  produced  from  other 
ibrms,  which  [possess  a  structure  much  more  simple  than  that 
which  they  present.     If  we  go  on  another  step,  we  ascertain 
that  the  true  primitive  forms,  whence  all  the  elementary  tissues 
to  which  I  have  referred  are  produced,  consist  of  extremely 
minute  spheres  or  vesicles,  and  of  spicular-sluiped  bodies. 
They  are  seen  to  be*  evolved  from  every  organising  fluid, 
vegetable  as  well  as  animal,  while  it  is  passing  from  the  fluid 
to  the  solid  state.     It  is  therefore  evident,  from  what  has  been 
advanceil,  that  every  organised  structure,  whether  it  be  of 
vegetable  or  of  animal  origin,  is  composed  either  of  membrane 
or  of  fibre.    It  is  likewise  evident,  that  every  membrane,  both 
vegetable  and  animal,  is  formed  of  fibres  disjwsed  in  a  regular 
manner;  that  the  fibres  themselves  consist  of  vesicles  and 
ipicula ;  and  that  these  two  last  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
true  elementary  organised  molecules,  because  we  can  only 
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niy.V  oad  <jtiier  oarts-:  so  dint  aiemurane^  under  jonitt 
fiUkadim  (ir  odier.  ieems  oor  cmutmifie  tamrdij^  «r  Qo  « 
loriBisiy  a»  a  annpunent  into  t^venr  ^oirte^  of  megefcibfe 
tfexmre.  When  very  muidi  condensetU  we  obiifflrve  ic  liirxi^ 
hojf,  cfae  epidenni»:  onder  x  le»r  JeiCfQe  q(  cimdensaciutt  dl 
CDinpfMes  die  cobis  ot:*  die  sop  vesB«^  i  and  in  ic^  smpieat 
state  it  &mi»  cfae  sd^  of  die  ceUs-  of  die  ceilidar  damb.  It 
K  ctrigWH'ty  diuif.  and  of  periect  tramfparaicy^  om^  aecocifini^ 
to  Dte  Hanuffty  i£  cooasts  of  imail  orspuiu:  patatleL  iBxesL  Ic  » 
cp*       *v  cxtanMc^  ftesibler  »ai  eiaatk  ;  but  it  b  {mjUkuJii 
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insensible  and  incontractile.     Its  ultimate  chemical  elements 
appear  to  be  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon. 

In  animals  we  perceive  the  same  extensive  diffusion  of 
the  membranous  tissue  as  we  find  occurring  in  plants.  Mem- 
brane forms  the  principal  ingredient  of  every  part  belonging 
to  the  animal  frame,  and  exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  other 
structures  of  the  body  taken  together.  It  not  only  affords  a 
complete  envelope  to  the  exterior  of  the  body,  but  it  covers 
the  whole  of  its  internal  surfaces.  It  forms  the  solid  part  of 
all  the  viscera,  it  covers  every  individual  organ,  and  lines 
every  cavity  in  which  the  organs  are  contained.  It  com- 
poses the  chief  bulk  of  the  bones,  and  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  muscles.  It  constitutes  nearly  the  whole 
mass  of  the  tendons,  the  ligaments,  and  the  cartilages.  It 
composes  the  cellular  texture,  and  is  the  chief  ingredient  in 
the  structure  of  the  glands.  It  envelopes  the  brain,  tlie 
spinal  cord,  and  all  the  nerves.  It  composes  almost  entirely 
such  organs  as  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  the  bladder ; 
and  it  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  tubes  and  vessels,  whose 
office  is  to  convey  the  fluids  to  every  part  of  the  animal 
system.  According  to  Haller,  animal  membrane  is  com* 
posed  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  small  and  extremely  delicate 
fibres.  Its  ultimate  elements  consist  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  azote.  The  tardiness,  however,  with  which  it 
undergoes  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  indicates  that  its 
proportion  of  azote  must  be  exceedingly  minute.  Animal 
membrane,  like  that  of  vegetables,  is  possessed  only  of  phy- 
sical properties ;  it  exhibits  cohesion,  flexibility,  extensibility, 
and  elasticity,  but  it  is  totally  incapable  of  six)ntaneous  con- 
traction, and  is  likewise  devoid  of  all  sensibility.  It  therefore 
appears,  that  animal  membrane  is  not  only  the  most  abund- 
ant, but  the  most  simple,  of  all  the  organised  parts  of  the 
body ;  and,  that  in  its  chemical  composition,  in  its  mechani- 
cal structure,  its  universal  diffusion,  and  its  uninterrupted 
continuity,  in  its  being  endued  only  with  physical  properties 
and  in  its  wanting  those  which  are  vital,  it  bears  a  most 
striking  resemblance  to  the  membranous  matter  of  plants. 

If  wc  cut  from  the  stem  of  a  plant  a  thin  transverse  slice, 
and  carefully  examine  it  by  means  of  a  microscoi>e,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  conij>osed  of  a  number  of  niinute  cells.  This 
structure  constitutes  what  is  termeil  the  cellular  tissue.  It  is 
formed  entirely  of  membranous  matter,  and  possesses  the  same 
properties.  It  enters,  as  a  component,  into  the  structure  of 
almost  all  the  vegetable  orgiins ;  it  likewise  envelopes  them, 
and  connects  their  several  parts  together.  The  cells  of  the 
cellular  tissue  seem  in  most  instances  to  counnunicate  with 
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each  other,  but  in  some  cases  tbej  do  not  appear  to  do  sex 
Their  shape  is  extremely  irr^ular,  although  tbejr  are  said  to 
be  hexagonal.  Some  of  them  are  thought  to  contain  air, 
others  contain  the  oily  and  resinous  secretions,  but  by  fitf 
the  greater  number  contain  a  watery  fluid. 

Now,  dissection  demonstrates  to  us,  that  a  cellular  tissue 
exists  very  abundantly  in  every  part  of  the  animal  frame ; 
and  in  its  character  and  uses  it  bears  the  strongest  analogy 
to  that  which  I  have  just  described,  as  being  diffused  through- 
out the  vegetable  structure.  We  see  it,  for  instance,  sur- 
rounding every  organ  of  the  body,  and  uniting  together  their 
several  parts.  Its  cells,  according  to  the  best  anatomists,  are 
of  an  irregular  shape.  Most  of  them  contain  an  albuminous 
fluid,  and  others  are  Blled  with  a  peculiar  oily  matter,  termed 
fat.  The  former  of  these  communicate  with  each  other;  but 
the  latter  have  no  such  communication.  The  cellular  tissue 
of  animals  is  composed  entirely  of  membrane ;  and,  like  this 
substance,  it  exhibits  no  vital  properties,  and  is  therefore 
neither  contractile  nor  sensible.  Besides  the  cellular  tissue* 
or  membrane,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  animal  bodies  pos- 
sess other  kinds  of  membrane ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  the 
serous,  the  mucous,  and  the  fibrous.  Although  there  is 
nothing  at  all  similar  to  these  in  plants,  so  far  as  I  know,  yet 
they  are  all,  according  to  Haller,  composed  of  condensed 
cellular  substance,  which,  as  I  have  just  shown,  is  equally 
abundant  in  vegetables  as  in  animals.  The  integument 
however,  or  outer  covering,  of  plants,  bears  the  strongest 
similitude  to  the  skin  of  animals;  which  by  the  most  eminent 
physiologists  is  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  membranes 
of  the  body.  The  outer  investment,  or  skin,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  of  vegetables  consists  of  three  distinct  layers.  The 
most  external  of  these  is  called  the  epidermis ;  the  second  is 
called  the  cellular  integument ;  and  the  third  the  true  bark. 

The  epidermis  is  a  thin  membrane,  which  is  spread  over 
the  surface  of  every  part  of  the  plant  It  covers  the  roots,  the 
stem,  the  branches,  the  flowers,  and  even  the  fruit ;  and  it 
enters  into  and  even  lines  the  pores  which  exist  in  the  leaves, 
the  stem,  and  other  parts.  It  is  formed  only  of  a  single  layer. 
It  is  generally  so  transparent  that  the  colour  of  the  parts  be- 
neath it  can  easily  be  perceived.  In  some  cases,  however,  it 
is  somewhat  opaque,  and  occasionally  it  exhibits  a  certain 
degree  of  colour.  Although  it  gives  free  transmission  to 
moisture,  vapour  being  not  only  exhaled  but  absorbed  through 
it,  yet  no  pores  have  been  detected  passing  through  its  sub- 
stance.    Its  thickness  varies,  not  only  in  different  plants,  but 

lifferent  parts  of  the  same  plant     In  the  fir,  it  is  hard 
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hod  scaly ;  in  the  birch,  it  is  soft  and  smooth.  On  the  Stemr 
of  plants  it  is  thick  and  tough ;  but  on  the  leaves,  flpwers, 
anu  fruit,  it  is  thin  and  delicate.  The  epidermis  is  continually 
being  renewed ;  the  old  membrane  falling  oiF  in  small  scales 
as  soon  as  the  new  one  is  formed.  When  destroyed  by  acci- 
dent, it  is  regenerated  with  surprising  celerity.  Its  use  is  to 
defend  from  injury  the  parts  over  which  it  is  spread,  and  tq 
prevent  too  speedy  exhalation  from  the  surface.  The  cellular 
integument  lies  immediately  under  the  epidermis  or  cuticle* 
It  is  an  extremely  succulent  substance,  and  is  the  part  in 
which  the  colour  of  vegetables  resides.  It  is  white,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  stem  of  the  birch,  and  green  in  that  of  thc^ 
apple  tree.  In  most  leaves  it  is  green ;  in  some  it  is  yellow, 
and  in  some  red  or  brown  ;  but  it  is  in  flowers  that  it  displays 
its  most  diversified  and  matchless  hues.  The  true  bark  or 
third  tegumental  layer  of  vegetables  is  situated  beneath  the 
cellular  integument.  It  is  composed  of  innumerable,  vessels, 
and  after  maceration  it  exhibits  a  reticulated  structure.  The 
inner  surface  is  softer  and  less  dense  than  the  outer  one,  and 
is  called  the  liber.  Such  are  the  characters  of  the  external 
covering  of  vegetables.  How  very  closely  they  resemble 
those  belonging  to  the  skui  of  animals  will  be  seen  in  th0 
description  which  I  shall  now  give  of  the  latter  substance. 

The  cutaneous  system  of  animals,  like  that  of  plants,  is 
composed  of  three  separate  laminae,  which  have  received 
appropriate  appellations :  the  first,  or  outermost,  is  termed 
the  epideimis,  or  cuticle ;  the  second  is  denominated  the  rete 
inucosum ;  and  the  innermost  is  called  the  cutis,  or  true  skin; 
The  epidermis  is  a  thin  semitransparent  insensible  substance, 
of  a  very  light  grey  colour;  readily  separated  from  the  sub* 
jacent  parts,  by  the  application  of  boiling  water  and  by  blisters. 
-It  not  only  covers  the  whole  of  the  external  surface  of  the 
bodyj  but  is  reflected  into  and  lines  the  large  passages ;  as  the 
mouth,  the  alimentary  canal,  the  trachea,  &c. :  so  that  it  is 
(he  most  extensive  membrane  of  the  body,  and  is  tlie  only 
organ,  except  the  teeth,  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
atmospheric  air.  It  allows  free  passage  to  the  cutaneous  per<* 
sptratioh  and  to  the  absorption  of  substances  from  without ; 
and  yet  anatomists  have  expressed  themselves  unable  to  prove 
that  it  is  perforated  with  pores.  It  exhibits  diflerent  degrees 
of  thickness  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  body.  On  the  inner 
edge  of  the  eyelid,  for  example,  it  is  very  thin  and  diaphanous ; 
while  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
it  is  found,  even  in  the  fcctus,  thick  and  of  great  density. 

In  almost  every  species  of  animal  it  presents  some  peculiar 
modification*     In  the  human  race  it  is  smooth  and  glossy ; 
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but  in  the  el^bant  and  rhinoceros  it  is  thick,  glabrous,  and 
coarse.  The  animal,  like  the  vegetable,  epidermis  is  under- 
going a  constant  renewal,  and  when  detached  by  injury  is  very 
speedily  reproduced ;  indeed,  its  reproductive  power  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  animal  solid.  Its  use  is  chieflv  to  pro- 
tectthe  delicate  structures,  over  which  it  is  extended,  and  to 
regulate  the  quantity  of  the  cuticular  exhalation. 

The  rete  mucosum,  which  is  analogous  to  the  ceUuIar 
integument  of  plants,  is  situated  immediately  under  the  epi- 
dermis. It  contains  the  colouring  principle  of  the  skin, 
which,  by  its  diiferent  shades,  distinguishes  mankind  into 
five  principal  varieties.  It  is  likewise  me  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence of  colour  in  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  same  person. 
In  the  European  it  is  of  a  light  hue,  in  the  Asiatic  it  is  olive; 
in  the  aboriginal  American  it  is  red ;  in  the  Malay  it  is  tawny ; 
and  in  the  negro,  in  whom  it  exists  in  the  greatest  quanti^,  it 
is  black. 

The  cutis,  or  true  skin,  is  composed  of  a  number  of  small 
fibres,  or  plates,  closely  interwoven  together;  and  has  at- 
tached to  it  a  vast  quantity  of  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and 
absorbents,  which  are  minutely  ramified  over  every  part  of  it. 
The  blood-vessels  form  innumerable  plexuses,  and  give  it  a 
reticulated  appearance.  The  external  surface  of  the  cutis  is 
compact,  while  the  internal  is  loose  and  irregular.  Bark,  it 
may  be  observed,  is  a  very  slow  conductor  of  heat;  so  that 
the  more  internal  parts  of  plants  easily  preserve  their  warmth 
during  winter,  and  during  summer  receive  no  injurious  effects 
fix)m  the  high  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
The  cutaneous  laminae  of  animals,  especially  the  epidermis 
and  rete  mucosum,  are,  like  the  bark  of  vegetables,  media 
through  which  heat  is  transmitted  with  great  difficulty. 
Hence  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  skin  are  prevented  fix>m  suffer- 
ing by  the  extremes  of  temperature  to  which  the  body  is  so 
constantly  exposed.  From  this  account  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  the  cutaneous  tissue  of  vegetables  possesses  so  exact  a 
similitude  to  that  of  animals,  that  a  description  of  either 
will  answer  to  both. 

The  surface  of  plants  is  often  destitute  of  covermg ;  but 
generally  it  is  clothed  either  with  down,  hair,  or  wool,  all 
of  which  are  productions  or  modifications  of  the  epidermis* 
The  hair  is  of  various  descriptions,  being  sometimes  long 
and  flexible,  at  others  short  and  bristly.  The  wooUiness, 
too,  differs  Considerably  in  its  character.  In  some  cases 
it  is  extremely  delicate  and  easily  detached,  as  on  the  leaves 
of  the  coltsfoot ;  in  other  instances  it  is  of  a  coarser  texture, 
as  on  the  skin  of  the  peach.     Sometimes,  as  in  the  Poten- 
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tllla  Anserhia,  it  is  silky ;  and  in  the  i^erb^cum  Tlifipsus, 
tx  great  mullein,  it  is  so  thick  and  tough  as  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  flannel.  The  clothing,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
the  pubescence  of  plants,  is  evidently  intended  as  a  protec- 
tion against  cold :  for  we  find  that  the  plants  which  grow  on 
mountains  or  in  cold  situations  are  always  clothed  with  a 
woolly  investment ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  this  investment 
is  generally  thickest  on  those  parts  which  are  most  exposed 
to  the  winds.  The  pubescence  of  vegetables  falls  oif  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  and  its  original  appearances  and 
cliaracter  are  considerably  changed  by  cultivation.  In  ani- 
mals, as  in  plants,  the  surface  is  sometimes  naked ;  but  for 
the  most  part  clothed  with  a  variety  of  substances,  such  as 
down,  hair,  wool,  quills,  and  feathers.     These  investments 

Ent  every  variety  of  character  that  can  be  imagined; 
adapted  not  only  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  animal 
^  but  to  the  climate  which  it  inhabits.  In  cold  regions, 
where  the  injurious  efiects  of  a  low  temperature  are  to  be 
guarded  against,  the  hair  is  thick  and  long,  and  the  plumage 
IS  downy ;  while  in  warmer  countries,  where  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  more  upon  an  equality  with  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  the  hair  is  thin  and  short,  and  the 
feathers  almost  destitute  of  down.  The  clothing  of  animals 
is  cast  off  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  and  by  domestication  its 
original  qualities  are  remarkably  altered.  The  surface  of 
plants,  b^des  the  pubescence,  is  also  furnished  with  prickles, 
stings,  and  thorns,  which  may  be  considered  as  organs  of 
defence.  Tlie  first  two,  like  the  wool  and  hair,  are  modified 
from  the  epidermis.  Animals  are  provided  with  similar 
weapons,  most  of  whicli  are  derived  from  the  cuticle.  It  is 
from  this  substance  that  the  claws  of  the  tiger  and  the  cat, 
the  talons  of  the  eagle,  and  the  quills  of  the  porcupine,  are 
all  produced.  The  sting  of  the  nettle,  and  that  of  tlie  wasp, 
are  not  only  composed  of  nearly  the  same  materials,  but  are 
oonstructed  on  precisely  the  same  principle.  The  former, 
when  examined  with  a  microscope,  appears  to  be  a  stiff,  highly 
polished  tube,  possessing  an  extremely  fine  point :  at  its  base 
is  situated  a  small  bulb,  wliich  secretes  the  venomous  liquid. 
When  the  sting  enters  the  skin,  the  bulb  is  pressed  upon ; 
the  poison  rises  in  the  tube,  escapes  through  an  aperture  in 
its  point,  and  is  instilled  into  the  wound.  To  this,  tlic  sting 
vi  the  wasp  presents  an  exactly  corresponiling  formation, 
except  that  die  channel  along  which  the  poison  passes  does 
not  open  at  the  very  pohit,  but  at  a  short  distimce  behind  it. 

{To  be  continued  ) 
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Jlf;^rti,  Ex^astaph^Ua,  Cacti,  Tillandsi^,  and  die  shore  palm, 
Diplothemiuin  littorale,  &c. 

In  the  followinff  year,  M,  Riedel  undertook  a  journey  into 
the  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  He  visited  there  first  the 
immense  and  imposing  forests  of  the  Puris ;  and  afterwards 
he  ascended  the  mountains,  from  4000  to  5000  ft.  in  height, 
of  S.  Joao  d'el  Rey,  S.  Joze,  Marianna,  Villarica,  Serra  da 
Carafa,  S.  da  Piedade,  Serra  da  Lappa,  and  the  other  moun- 
tains of  the  famous  diamond  districts.  To  the  distant  tra- 
veller, accustomed  to  see  only  amazing  native  forests,  these 
high  regions  appear  desert-like  and  poor,  and  the  plains  arid 
and  sterile;  but  a  nearer  approach  will  soon  convince  him 
of  the  contrary,  by  presenting  a  great  and  rich  diversity 
amongst  the  dwarfish  vegetation.  Every  where  even  the 
dry  rocks  are  crowded  with  beautiful  Vellosi^,  BarbacenzVe, 
Pitcaii*n/>,  Gesner/>,  i^lices,  &c.  The  arid  and  sandy 
hills  and  plains  are  clothed  with  rich-flowering  i£h6xiue, 
Kielmeyer^,  Vochysice^  Luxcmburgiac,  Lavradi^,  Lusadi^, 
C&ssiae,  Evolvuli,  CVotones,  &c.  A  great  many  of  the  Gra- 
mineae  cover  the  soil,  and  protect  it  from  the  excessive  rays 
of  the  sun.  In  tlie  valleys  and  low  places,  where  the  soil 
in  general  is  found  to  be  more  moist,  and  consequently 
cooler,  arc  many  Eriocaiila,  Lisiunthi,  Burinunn/^,  A^y^ides, 
Sauvages/^,  and  Mini6sic.  The  trees  appertaining  more 
to  tlie  native  forests,  such  as  Malpighirr,  y/cj\cia),  Geoffroy^, 
AnofUCj  Erythroxyhi,  occur  in  these  places,  but  in  a  creep- 
uiff  and  completely  dwarf  state ;  and  such  as  belong  to  the 
lofty  kinds  of  trees,  as  Xylopise,  .S^trychni,  Bignon/Vr,  ^^yrti, 
Xauri,  Qmle<€j  i^ubiaceo*,  Leguminosac,  Contortw,  Sa- 
pindaceic,  Synantherue,  &c.,  are  stunted,  and  have  quite  a 
.shrubby  appearance.  The  palms  he  most  frequently  here 
met  with  were:  —  Cbcos  flexuosa,  Acroconiia  sclerocarpa, 
.Astrodiryum  St/ri^  Astrocaryum  campestre,  and  Bactris 
mardja.  M.  Riedel  obser^'ed  that  the  considerable  luxuri- 
ance of  the  vegetation,  in  such  an  arid  soil,  may  be  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  heavy  dews,  and  the  moderate  temperature 
during  the  night,  upon  these  elevated  regions. 

In  the  year  1825,  M.  Riedel,  having  returned  from  Minas 
Geraes,  started  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  i)rovh)ce  of  St. 
Paul ;  he  preferred  to  take  the  less  frequented  roads  of  the 
native  forests.  Following,  therefore,  the  river  siile  of  Para- 
liyba  (Parai'ba),  he  came  to  Rezenda,  Lorena,  and  Taubote 
(Taipa-cte) ;  and  arrived,  after  leaving  the  river  beyond  Tau- 
bote and  crossing  Mugy  das  Cruzes,  at  the  town  of  St.  l^iuL 
After  this  very  interesting  journey,  he  rejoined  M.  Langsdorf 
at  the  latter  place,  and  directed  his  researches  to  the  environs 
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of  Campinas,  Itu,  Sorocaba  (Surucava),  and  Ypan^ma.  In 
the  year  following,  our  traveller  took  his  course  to  the 
southern  parts  of  that  province,  in  the  progress  of  which  he 
passed  Itapitininga,  Fachina,  and  Castro.  As  soon  as  he  had 
crossed  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  he  observed  a  gradual  change 
in  the  vegetation.  The  country  began  to  be  more  bare ;  the 
shrubs  were  few  and  scattered ;  and  the  ground,  being  covered 
with  Gramineae  and  other  low-growing  plants,  had,  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  appearance  of  cornfields  or  meadows.  A  few  round- 
ish little  woods  (capao)  sometimes  limit  the  almost  infinite 
plains.  The  tropical  vegetable  productions,  such  as  sugar, 
coifee,  bananas,  &c.,  here  cease  to  be  cultivated;  even  the 
mandiocca  {Janlpha  M&nihot)  is  seldom  successfully  planted ; 
the  inhabitants  pay  more  attention  to  cattle-feeding,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  animal  food  is  in  general  more  plentiful 
than  in  the  beforementioned  places.  The  European  hus- 
bandry might  be  practised  here  with  great  success,  if  the 
people  would  but  be  more  industrious.  Farther  still  to  the 
south,  great  forests  of  the  AraucdHa  brasili^nsis  b^;in  to 
predominate  in  the  country.  At  the  time  of  ripening,  various 
animals,  particularly  birds  of  many  descriptions,  are  seen  in 
great  numbers  feeding  on  the  seeds  upon  these  lofly  trees ; 
and  even  the  Joyanazes  Indians  partly  subsist  on  the  pinhaes 
(pine  nuts).  Amongst  the  Gramineae,  in  the  camposor  plains, 
Lantanae,  H^ptides,  Pol^galae,  ^erb^nae,  iiyp^rica,  ^r^ngia, 
Plantagines,  &c.,  are  frequent.  On  the  shores  of  all  the 
rivers  and  rivulets  grows  the  /^lex  paraguai6nsis,  from  which 
the  famous  matte  tea  is  obtained.  Although  this  tree  belongs 
to  a  cooler  region,  it  is  here  abundant.  In  the  valleys,  pro- 
tected from  the  severe  winds  by  the  high  mountains,  tropical 
trees  are  still  to  be  seen,  intermixed  with  beautiful  tree  ferns* 
The  short  stay  of  M.  Riedel  did  not  allow  him  to  pursue  his 
enquiries  toward  the  south ;  and  circumstances  obliged  him  to 
return  to  St.  Paul  by  the  way  that  he  came. 

In  April  of  the  same  year,  he  again  passed  Ypanema,  and 
arrived  at  Porto  Felix ;  where  he  joined  M.  Langsdorf  in 
the  month  of  July,  and  embarked  with  him  and  me  whole 
expedition  upon  the  Ti^t6,  the  banks  of  which  are  magnifi- 
cently ornamented  with  immense  native  forests.  A  number 
of  dangerous  cataracts  obliged  them  very  often  to  have  the 
boats  carried  by  their  negroes  some  distance  even  beyond  the 
waterfalls ;  under  such  circumstances  they  could  advance  but 
slowly,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  two  months'  voyage  that  the 
expedition  reached  the  more  navigable  river  Parana,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  not  far  from 
S.  Joao  d*el  Rey.     They  now  directed  their  course  to  the 
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rit  cataract  Urupupunga  (Salto  de  Viubu-Pungu),  one  of 
largest  they  ever  met  with ;  its  total  breadth  is  more  than 
an  English  mile.  M.  Riedel  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
there  several  kinds  of  that  most  singular  water-plant  Lslcisy 
growing  alongside  of  the  rocks  near  the  cataract,  in  shallow 
water.  The  prevailing  trees  on  the  shores  of  the  fall  are 
Triplarisy  Helioc&rpus,  Herm^sia,  and  two  kinds  of  Xylopia* 
The  huge  rocks  of  the  cataract  are  partly  overgrown  with 
ASdia,  Phyllanthiy  and  Cnemidostachys.  Thence  the  travel- 
lers went  down  with  the  stream  until  they  came  to  the  river 
Pardo^  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Parana;  and,  leaving  the 
Parang  they  rowed  with  much  difficulty  against  the  current 
of  the  Pardo.  Coming  gradually  up  into  the  more  elevated 
oountiy,  the  large  woods  disappeared  by  degrees,  and  the 
landscapes  changed  into  open  campos,  exhibiting  a  rich  vege- 
tation on  a  dry  sandy  soil.  Here  were  chiefly,  but  in  a  dwarf 
8tate»  Bauhinf^r,  Byttn^ri^,  SimariibiBy  Turners,  Gomphia?, 
C6irdfVr,  Cel6sias,  a  species  of  Jatropha,  Jantphoj  and  some 
creeping  Afyrt^eae.  After  a  successful  voyage  of  two  months 
aounst  the  stream  of  the  Pardo,  they  arrived  upon  the  ridge 
of  the  mountain  Camapuam.  This  ridge  divides  the  Pardo, 
which  takes  its  course  to  the  soutli  into  tlie  Parana,  from  the 
river  Cochim  (R.  Cuchu,  Cuchim),  which  runs  to  the  north 
into  the  Taquari.  Though  these  two  rivers  in  their  beginning 
take  their  course  in  opposite  directions,  they  subsequently 
nnitewith  the  Paraguay ;  after  which  this  mighty  stream,  under 
the  name  of  La  Plata,  empties  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  ridge  of  the  Camapuam  extends  itself  into  large 
sandy  plains,  on  which  grow  in  a  dwarf  state,  generally  not 
above  two  feet  high,  but  with  most  perfect  and  large  flowers, 
such  plants  as,  L^cythis,  Anacardium,  Ei)hielis,  Caryocar, 
Ccpayfiray  and  Aspidosp(5rmum.  The  lower  damp  and  marshy 
places  are  covered  with  palms,  chiefly  Mauritia  vinifera.  llie 
Indian  tribes,  Cayapos,  Guaycurus,  and  Guaxis,  inhabit,  in  a 
nomadic  state,  several  hundred  miles  of  these  elevated  coun- 
tries ;  hunting  being  their  principal  exercise,  and  wild  fruits 
fhm  chief  nutriment. 

After  a  month's  stay  in  the  interesting  environs  of  the 
Camapuam,  where  M.  llicdel  found  a  verv  rich  collection  of 
plantSy  he  embarked  upon  the  river  Cochmi,  and  came,  after 
a  fortnight's  very  tiresome  travel,  on  account  of  many  cata- 
racts, into  tlie  river  Taquari.  Arrived  there,  he  visited  the 
Xarayas  (Lacunes  dus  Aarayes),  low  plains  of  great  extent, 
which  are  inundated  by  the  overflowing  river  in  the  time  of 
die  heavy  rains,  something  like  the  shores  of  the  Nile;  after 
whichy  when  dried  up  again,  they  have  the   appearance  of 
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endless  meadows  covered  with  beautiful  Scitamineae,  Cyper<^ 
ceie,  and  many  singular  Gramineas.  Amongst  tbem  he  re* 
marked  a  particular  kind  of  Qryza  (rice)  of  uncommon 
height;  ev^i  wh^i  the  river,  swollen  with  torrents  of  rain, 
overflows  these  places,  the  spike  appears  still  above  the  water, 
and  ripens  its  nutritive  seeds.  The  Indian  tribes,  Guaycu* 
rus,  Guanas,  and  Guatos,  in  the  vicinity  of  Albuquerque  and 
Coimbra  at  the  boundaries  of  the  Brazils,  row  their  canoes, 
made  of  hollow  trees,  upon  that  large  temporary  sea,  and 
harvest  the  floating  rice,  which  nature  has  given  them  with* 
out  any  labour  save  the  ^thering. 

After  descending  the  Taquari  into  the  Paraquay,  M.  Rie- 
del  took  his  course  up  the  latter  river,  till  he  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  S.  Lorenzo,  where  he  left  the  Paraquay ;  and, 
after  a  seven  months'  voyage  up  the  S.  Lorenzo,  arrived  in 
January,  1827,  in  the  river  Cujaba.  He  could  ascend  these 
rivers  but  slowly,  as  they  were  in  an  overflowing  state,  and 
consequently  the  current  much  more  violent  than  usual.  The 
shores  of  the  foregoing  rivers  were  chiefly  clothed  with  (Jar- 
d^n2>,  iSapia,  Cecr6pur,  and  amongst  others  a  new  species 
of  Hermesia.  The  prodigious  masses  of  the  Ponted^ria 
crassipes  Mart,  were  often  a  great  and  troublesome  impedi^ 
ment  to  their  canoes ;  and  thick  clouds  of  musquitoes  pur^ 
sued  and  tormented  these  enterprising  travellers  day  and 
night. 

Arrived  at  the  town  of  Cuyaba,  M.  Ricdel  made  excursions 
most  carefully  in  the  vicinity,  and  very  much  enriched  his 
collection.  He  started  afterwards  for  a  few  months  to  the 
famous  mountains  where,  in  former  times,  the  gold  washers 
procured  quantities  of  that  noble  metal.  There  he  discovered 
many  scarce  and  new  plants,  among  which  he  mentioned 
in  particular,  —  Salv^rtia,  Cnestis,  Simdba^  Phseoc^rpus,  Dip* 
terix  (the  Tonquin  bean),  Chrysoph^lla,  Cinchona,  Ptero- 
carpi,  Luhe^:?,  Helicteres,  Nordntea;  shrubs  of  Hippocrat^, 
A'nthodon,  Myristicae,  Hosta,  ^sclepia^^^^;?,  Apocjfneas^  Dil-* 
Xcmdcea^  Guttiferae,  and  a  beautiful  kind  of  Terminalia« 
Amongst  a  number  of  different  palms  which  adorn  the  native 
woods  and  campos  or  plains,  he  noticed  chiefly  Attalia  spe- 
ci6sa,  Attalia  compacta,  Mauritia  armata,  Mauritia  vinifera, 
C&rypha  cerifera,  CEnocarpus  Bataia^  Euterpe,  Astrocaryum, 
and  Cbcos,  By  a  digression  to  the  diamond  districts,  thirty 
leagues  from  Cuyaba,  he  came  to  the  source  of  the  Paraquay, 
and  found  that  this  river  did  not,  as  formerly  btated,  take  its 
origin  out  of  seven  lakes  (seven  lagoons) ;  he  met  with  merely 
a  large  bog,  out  of  which  arises,  in  the  shade  of  Mauriti^^ 
that  river  which,   in  its   course,   increases   so  enormously^ 
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Tbis  bog,  in  liis  opinion,  may  be  changed  in  the  time  of 
inundation  into  a  large  lake,  which  afterwards,  by  drying 
up  again,  may  exhibit  in  the  lower  places,  but  certainly 
for  a  very  short  time,  several  small  lakes ;  and  these  most 
likely  have  caused  the  tale  that  ^*  the  Paraquay  springs  out  of 
seven  lakes."  It  flows,  a  small  rivulet,  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain  for  the  distance  of  above  two  leagues,  and  falls 
thence  over  a  high  rock  into  the  Valley  of  Diamonds.  In 
its  crystal  water  were  frequently  found  some  precious  dia- 
monds. Its  current  is  here  often  stopped,  and  led  into  the 
diamond-washes ;  and,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  leagues  farther, 
it  becomes  navigable  for  small  canoes.  On  the  south  side  of 
these  mountains  (Serra  dos  Parecis)  is  the  source  of  the  river 
Preto,  which  communicates  its  waters  to  the  river  Tapajos, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  a  tributary  to  the  Amazon.  A  very  lofty 
tree,  with  beautiftil  large  blue  flowers,  a  species  of  the  genus 
Quilea^  distinguishes  itself  here  in  all  the  native  forests,  and 
is  even  seen  at  a  considerable  distance.  In  the  same  elevated 
plains  he  found  a  tree  closely  related  to  Pterocurpus,  covered 
entirely  with  abundance  of  odoriferous  flowers ;  it  produces 
a  kind  of  shell,  with  a  single  seed  in  it,  from  which  the  in- 
habitants extract  a  bitter  aromatic  oil,  which  they  call  Fava 
de  &  Ignacio.  This  oil  is  by  them  highly  esteemed  for  its 
great  power  as  a  remedy  in  different  diseases,  particularly 
in  colic,  and  many  other  stomachic  cases. 

In  September,  1827,  M.  Langsdorf  determined  to  make  a 
voyage  upon  the  rivers  Arinos,  Tapojoz,  and  the  Amazon ; 
but,  to  extend  this  new  enterprise  on  a  larger  scale,  M. 
Riedel  agreed  with  him  to  imdertake  a  separate  tour  to 
Matto-Grosso,  and  thence  to  take  his  direction  upon  the 
rivers  Guapor^,  Mamore,  and  Madeira,  to  the  Amazon ;  they 
intended  to  unite,  after  a  seven  to  ten  months'  separation,  at 
the  Villa  de  S.  Joze  do  Rio  Negro.  Havhig  made  their  pre- 
parations, M.  Riedel,  accordhig  to  proposal,  left  the  town  of 
Cuyaba  in  the  month  of  November,  crossed  the  Paracjuay  by 
Villa  Maria,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jauru,  and 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  place  where  the  pyramid  in  com- 
memoration of  the  definitely  decided  boundaries  between  the 
dominions  of  Portugal  and  Spain  is  erected.  Once  on  shore 
again,  he  traversed  arid  campos,  and  arrived  at  the  Indian 
tribe  Bororos.  Amongst  them  he  noticed,  as  remarkable,  that 
their  principal  nourishment  consisted  of  the  flesh  of  the  cai- 
mans (crocodiles),  and  the  ft'uits  of  the  Acrocomiu  sclcrocarpa 
Mart*  Only  a  few  low  hills  varied  the  surface  of  these  vast 
plains.  He  arrived  at  length,  in  a  gently  ascending  manner, 
at  Matto-Grosso,  by  which  name  the  principal  town  and  the 
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whole  profinoe  are  desguted.  Henee  take  their  CNigfai  the 
Agnapekj  (AgiM^iiki)  and  Goapore,  the  first  a  tributary  to 
the  Paraqoay,  and  the  btter  to  the  AmaoDOii.  Arrived  at 
the  town  of  Matto-Gioaso^  he  extended  his  researches  even 
to  the  confines  of  the  Bra^ian  empire.  On  his  way  thither, 
he  came  to  the  Tillage  Cazalvasco^  where  he  met  with  the 
Xiqnitos  (an  emigrant  misnon  firom  Fan) ;  several  of  them, 
he  remarked,  were  aUe  to  write  and  read  their  language; 
and  in  their  religions  senrioe,  instead  of  an  organ,  th^  use 
vicdins,  iriiidi  sereral  of  them  played  tcderaUy  wdL  Haying 
mudi  enriched  his  collections,  he  returned  again  to  Matlo- 
Grosso,  at  a  short  distance  firom  which  he  was  overtaken  by 
a  terrible  thunder-storm.  After  his  arrival,  he  had  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  his  very  dear  fiiend  and  fellow-traveller  M.  Adrian 
Tannay,  the  painter  to  the  expedition.  Trying  to  get  under 
shelter  before  the  storm  reached  him,  this  gentleman  rode  off 
firom  the  rest  of  his  companions,  who  were  yet  at  a  consider- 
able distance  firom  the  town ;  and  in  his  hurry  he  lost  the 
fbo^ntb,  and  came  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Guapore,  but  oa 
the  ride  opposite  Matto-Grosso.  Having  passed  the  ferry  a 
good  way,  and  finding  at  the  moment  no  boat  to  bring  him 
across,  ne  was  seen, ,  by  an  old  woman  on  the  other  side,  to 
drive  his  horse  befiire  him  into  the  riven  The  animal  got 
safely  over ;  and,  shortly  after,  his  master  threw  himseli^ 
clothed  as  he  was,  into  the  current,  at  that  time  very  r^id, 
but,  losing  his  strength  about  the  midst  of  the  stream,  he  was 
drowned.  He  was  seen  by  no  person  but  the  old  woman,  who 
chanced  to  be  at  the  same  time  on  the  river-side,  and  she 
was  unable  to  render  him  any  assistance.  She  immediately 
alarmed  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  they  could  not 
find  him  sooner  than  the  third  day.  After  this  melancholy 
accident,  M.  Riedel  experienced  many  difficulties ;  besides, 
his  health  was  impaired  from  the  putrid  atmosphere  at  that 
unwholesome  place,  inundated,  in  general,  about  four  months 
in  the  year. 

The  vegetation  of  Matto-Grosso  M.  Riedel  states  to  be 
little  diiferent  firom  that  of  Cuyaba,  notwithstanding  many 
rare  and  new  plants  were  discovered.  Amongst  others,  he 
found  in  the  native  woods  a  most  singular  plant,  in  size  a 
large  tree  (Calycoph^llum) :  one  phyQum  or  leo^et  of  the 
calyx  grows  into  a  large  heart-shaped  petiolate  leaf^  of  a 
bright  crimson  colour:  giving  the  tree,  at  a  distance,  the 
appearance  of  being  covered  with  large  beautiful  crimson 
flowers.  He  likewise  discovered  at  that  spot  a  curious  kind 
of  the  numerous  Legumin6sse,  which  had  a  trunk  quite  flat, 
about  1  ft.  broad,  and  but  I  in.  thick,  climbing  up  to  the 
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very  tops  of  the  most  elevated  trees.  In  the  campos  he 
Ibund  a  singular  Melostom^cea,  certainly  of  a  new  genus ; 
some  QaMettj  Calyst^giaey  Malpighi/r,  Andrur^  Turners,  and 
many  of  the  Gframinese  and  Cyperice^.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Guapor^  he  noticed  an  /^lex  n.  sp.,  which  produces  the 
-matte  tea  in  the  same  manner  as  /"lex  Congdnha^  and  /. 
poraguai^nsis  (or,  as  it  ought  to  be,  /.  paraquai6nsis).  In  the 
current  of  the  river  he  gathered  many  Ponted^r/^,  Heter- 
•nthine,  Tomna^  and  a  very  curious  JussieQa,  something  like 
our  TYipa  n&tans,  which  entirely  covers  the  stagnant  pools. 

In  April,  1828,  our  traveller  embarked  upon  the  Guapore 
-at  Matto-Grosso,  and  arrived  in  a  fortnight's  time  nt  the 
fortress  Do  Prinzipe  Imperiale  (Fortalezzu  do  Prinzipe  da 
Beira),  being  carried  there  very  quickly  by  the  rapid  current  of 
that  river.  Shortly  afterwards  he  came  upon  the  river  Ma- 
mor£,  and  reached,  in  three  days'  voyage^  the  river  Madeira ; 
down  which,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  navigation,  he 
could  proceed  but  very  slowly.  The  woods  bordering  this 
river  were  yet  for  the  most  part  inundated,  and  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  [Theobr6mattt  ?]  CVzraos,  Berthollct/a,  Ctcsalpinia, 
dpatfera^  Carolinea,  Cedri^la,  iS^pondios,  Aroiina^  Bixa^  and 
Cratse'va.  Arrived  at  the  great  cataract  of  Salto  do  llibairao, 
he  fell  ill  of  a  putrid  fever ;  and,  although  cured  in  a  short  time 
of  that  dreadful  illness,  he  was  shortly  afterwards  confined  by 
an  intermittent  fever,  with  which  he  was  afflicted  continually 
and  very  severely  for  about  five  months.  Notwithstanding  his 
all  health,  he  made  small  excursions  into  the  very  extended 
and  lofty  native  woods  of  the  Madeira.  The  diflerent  palms 
exceeded  in  height  the  rest  of  the  forest  trees,  and  seemed  to 
reign,  with  their  grand  and  beautifully  formed  leaves,  over  all 
the  resL  He  noticed  amongst  them  particularly  the  gigantic 
Astrociiryum  Murumuru  Mart,  Mauritia  aculeuto,  several 
Bictres  and  Ge6nomse;  various  kinds  of  Hcliconias,  Ma^ 
r&nta^  and  Co&Xx  grow  in  the  dark  shade  below  these  lofty 
trees ;  but  the  tree  ferns,  as  M.  Riedel  observed,  seemed  not 
to  like  that  place.  A  new  and  most  splendid  kind  of  Rax^efidla 
(Urania)  attracted  his  attention  at  a  great  distance;  on  closer 
examination,  he  found  it  of  an  immense  height,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  in  seed.  Some  seeds  and  specimens  of  it  he  after- 
wards forwarded  to  St.  Petersburgh ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
neeiSf  which  were  of  a  bright  red  colour,  had,  by  the  period  of 
their  arrival  at  the  garden,  lost  entirely  the  {xiwcr  of  vegetation.* 

*  There  being  a  good  quantity  of  seeds,  I  tried  them  in  difTerent  modes ; 
(mt  my  cxertionH  were,  to  my  great  sorrow,  in  vuin  :  therefore,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  thii  plant  will  be,  for  »ome  years,  one  of  the  bcautiftd  dcuide- 
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In  the  month  of  January,  M.  Riedel  arrived  at  the  Villa  de 
Borba,  where  he  attempted  tocurehimself  of  the  intermittent 
fever.  For  this  purpose  he  made  a  stay  of  seven  weeks,  and 
collected,  notwithstanding  his  fever,  many  new  genera  and 
species  dT  plants ;  he  noticed  amongst  them  principally,  Afo- 
bea^  Schwkrtzio,  Myristica,  Caraipoj  M611fa,  Vismeo,  Cin- 
ch6n^,  Humtrioj  Gustivia,  Abr6ma,  Caryocar,  SterciUia, 
Tnga,  ^chras,  B6mbax,  Francisc^o,  a  new  and  very  distinct 
Cochlosp^rma,  Z^drus,  Smilax,  Bign^nio,  several  of  the  71« 
li^cea^,  Gutdferas,  Legumin^sae,  ilfyrtacese,  and  many  officinal 
as  well  as  economical  plants.  Amongst  the  latter,  the  Paul- 
linza  s6rbilis  Mart.  (Gaurana)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remark- 
able, as  the  inhabitants  prepare  with  its  seeds  their  favourite 
(and  even  by  travellers  much  praised)  beverage  gaurana. 

At  last  M.  Riedel  was  again  a  little  recovered  from  his 
disease,  and  had  made  preparations  for  his  departure  to  the 
Rio  Negro,  when  he  received  the  melancholy  account  o£ 
M.  LangsdorTs  arrival  at  Santarem,  dangerously  ill. 

The  bark  that  had  been  hitherto  used  being  too  small  for 
the  voyage  upon  the  Amazon,  M.  Riedel  was  obliged  to  go  to 
S.  Joze  do  Rio  Negro,  in  hopes  to  find  there  a  larger  vessel 
for  Santarem  or  Para ;  but  finding  no  ship  ready  to  sail  at 
that  time,  and  being  less  troubled  by  his  illness,  he  employed 
himself  in  making  researches  in  the  environs  of  that  place, 
and  gathered  many  undescribed  and  scarce  plants,  such  as 
species  of  ^myris,  I'cica^  Cardpa^  Alsodea,  lihopdlaj  Ldheo, 
&c.  Here  he  remained  nearly  two  months ;  when,  having  no 
longer  any  hopes  of  a  departing  vessel,  and  receiving  no  fur- 
ther news  of  M.  Langsdorf,  he  was  obliged  to  buy  a  kind 
of  large  bark,  and  sailed  in  September  from  S.  Joz6.  Pass- 
ing the  small  towns  of  Serpe,  Villa  Nova  de  Rainha,  and 
Obidos,  he  arrived,  after  a  seventeen  days'  passage,  upon  the 
mighty  Amazon,  at  Santarem.  Here  he  was  very  much  asto- 
nished to  learn  that  M.  Langsdorf  had  left  this  town  and  gone 
to  Para  about  four  months  before.  M.  Riedel  remained  seve- 
ral weeks,  visiting  the  environs,  which  consist  principally  of 
campos,  and  found  them  not  less  rich  in  beautiful  plants  Uian 
Borba  and  St.  Joz6.  He  embarked  at  Santarem  on  the  15th 
of  December,  and  arrived  on  the  10th  of  January,  1829,  at 
Para.  His  voyage  upon  the  Amazon  was  very  troublesome 
and  disagreeable ;  even  not  far  from  Santarem  he  was  nearly 
shipwrecked :  and  the  gr^t  many  shelves  and  daily  storms 
upon  that  immense  stream  caused  hjm  to  be  in  pontinual 

rata  produced  in  the  Brazilian  empire.    Dr.  Fischer  named  it  Ujr^unia  Rie- 
deiidna,  in  honour  of  this  inde&tigable  traveUa*. 
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anxiety.  The  enormous  trees  of  the  native  woods  bordering 
the  sides  of  the  river,  the  grandest  of  the  vegetable  world,  he 
could  only  admire ;  and,  certainly,  many  naturalists  must  yet 
be  content  to  view  them  at  a  distance. 

The  great  diversity  and  magnificence  of  the  palms  are  in- 
expressible; he  met  with  all  the  kinds  described  by  Dr. 
Bfartiusy  and  even  with  many  more  which  had  escaped  the 
searching  eyes  of  tliat  famous  traveller  and  noted  botanist 

At  Para  our  traveller  found  M.  Langsdorf  very  ill,  and 
completely  unable  to  continue  their  proposed  voyage  upon 
the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro :  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
pedition embarked  at  the  end  of  January,  and,  after  a  seventy 
days'  passage  at  sea,  arrived  again  at  llio  de  Janeiro. 

All  their  rich  collections,  obtained  in  their  extended  and 
pmnful  joumeyings  tlirough  so  many  uninhabited  arid  cumpos 
and  native  woods,  were  then  put  in  order,  and  sent  to  8t. 
Peterd>urgh,  the  place  of  their  destination.  M.  Riedel  re- 
mained a  Tew  months  longer  at  the  capital  of  the  Brazilian 
empire,  and  prepared  during  that  time  a  collection  of  live 
plants  for  the  imperial  botanic  garden  at  St.  Petershurgh, 
with  which  he  embarked  in  May,  1830,  at  llio  de  Janeiro, 
and  arrived,  after  a  happy  and  quick  passage  of  sixty-four 
days,  safe  at  the  port  of  St.  Petersburgli. 

Of  the  rich  collection  of  live  plants  which  we  received 
through  M.  Ricdcl's  great  care,  in  very  good  condition,  into 
the  imperial  botanic  garden,  I  will  give  you  some  account  in 
my  next  letter,  especially  of  the  most  remarkable  for  novelty 
and  interest. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Imperial  Botanic  Garden^  F.  Fald£rmann. 

St.  Petcrsburgkj  April  18.  {N.  S.)  1831 . 


Art.  III.     Listances  of  Monstrous  Productions.     Counnunicated 

by  C.  B.  Rose,  Esq. 

Sir, 
The  following  descriptions  of  monsters  possessing  curious 
and  rather  unusual  deviations  from  the  natural  dcvelopoment 
of  certain  parts,  I  am  desirous  of  having  inserted  in  your 
instructive  and  highly  interesting  Magazine,  that  these 
strange  examples  ot  nature's  freaks  may  stand  recorded  for 
the  information  of  those  philosophers  who  in  after  times  may 
be  anxious  to  collect  facts,  in  order  to  elucidate  (if  it  be  |K>i»- 
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tibtc)  the  occult  c 
nulritive  \nttcMe9 

Kl  The  fint  a 

1  have  to  doOcc^  m  that  trf"  » 
'  lamb^xbibitiiiecoiHidaaUede- 

I '  fioency  in  the  bcU  portioa  of 

^^^  {  m^m  the  head,  which  wss  hb^  ^id 

'  'I    '  hat]  iM)  ■vesbge  of  the  pnjectxip 

(^    ;;^  fVirtKtti  of  the  face^     It  k^  but 

^      (  une  f }  e,  and  that  placed  m  the 

'J  ^.  centre  of  the  foiehead ;  its  two 
V  1/  N  /f^  ears  were  conToaedl j  imited  inlo 
V'  a  it  one,  as  shown  inj^.  S4^  and 
1^  I  y  furmed  one  impernoos  coocba 

'  \,  placed  imniedistely  beneath  the 

rye,  os  exhibited  in  ^g.  85. ;  below  these  there  was  nothing 
vlsilile,  more  than  a  regularly  enlar^ng  neck.  Dissectioa 
snowed  tbefoDowu^  dis- 
position of  the  soft  pans : 
—  The  eye  was  rather 
large  in  pK^rtion  to  the 
size  of  the  head,  but  in 
every  respect  a  single 
eye ;  die  optic  nerre 
passed  into  toe  cranium 
in  a  straight  line  ba(^- 
wards  from  the  retina; 
the  eye  was  covered  by 
the  tunica  conjunctiva, 
which  was  reflected,  and 
lined  ^e  upper  eyelid, 
but  was  below  united  to 
\  the  very  edge  of  the  skin 
*  that  formed  the  inferior 
border  of  the  opening  for  the  eye :  indeed,  there  was  no  lower 
eyelid ;  the  superior  palpebra  was  perfectly  formed,  except  that 
tnere  wns  neither  punctum  lachrymale  norcanalis  lacbrymalis, 
and  consequently  no  saccus  lacbrymalis,  nor  ductus  ad  nasum : 
it  Imd  a  tarsus,  cilia,  and  glanduUe  Meibomian^.  There  were 
musdes  Attached  to  the  eye  and  also  to  the  ear,  and  nerves  and 
arteries,  but  1  had  not  time  to  trace  them.  I  observed  that 
the  arteries,  veins,  apd  nerves  which  supplied  the  imperfectly 
formed  parts  that  I  am  about  to  mention  were  remarkably 
small.  The  ear  had  no  meatus  extemus,  nor  auditory 
canal.  Below  this  misplaced  double  ear,  and  hidden  beneath 
<mon  integuments,  were  pbservable  the  rudiments  of 
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a  mouth  wanting  its  upper  border;  a  line  formed  by  the  in- 
ferior half  of  the  orbicularis  oris  muscle  showed  where  the 
opening  for  a  mouth  would  have  been,  had  not  somethiiif; 
arrested  the  farther  developement  of  the  parts ;  it  was  placed 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  but  was  completely  shut  by 
cellalar  menibrane :  attached  to  the  angles  of  this  inferior 
labium  were  two  very  small  buccinator  muscles;  and  it  had 
two  depressors  very  well  defined.  There  were  myo-hyoidei 
muscles;  and  the  musclex  situated  between  the  os  hyoides, 
thyroid  cartilage,  cricoid  cartilage,  and  sternum,  were  distinct 
and  perfect.  The  larynx  and  trachea  were  also  perfect. 
The  cesophagus  was  large,  and  commenced  from  a  circular 
and  muscular  bag  (the  pharynx),  which  was  supplied  with 
nerves  by  two  large  branches  on  either  side  from  the  par 
vagum.  The  stylo-pharyngei  muscles  were  large.  Nintli  pair 
of  nerves  very  small.  Internal 
carotid  arteries  small,  and 
entered  the  cranium  through 
the  foramina,  7,  7,^.  86.  All 
the  ports  below  the  os  hyoides 
^were  perfect. 

I  now  come  to  the  description 

)l  the  bones   of  this  faceless 

/  liaid     and  here  we  find  more 

I  want  of  parts  than   a  great 


(Itviiition  from  the  natural  con- 
iurmaDon.  It  has  the  six  pro- 
per bones  of  the  cranium ;  viz., 
one  OS  frontis,  two  ossa  parie- 
tiilia,  two  ossa  temporum,  and 
the  OS  occipitis ;  it  has  also  two 
ossa  triquetra.  Of  the  bones 
common  to  the  cranium  and 
face,  it  has  the  os  sphcnoides 
only. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  individually  the  bones  of  this 
monstrous  part :  and,  first,  the  os  frontis  (a,^s.  86.  and  S7.) 
ifl  situated  in  front  j  its  superciliary  arch  (a*,,y^.  86.),  pro- 
minent, is  nearly  a  semicircle,  and  projects  so  ns  to  form  the 
anterior  margin  and  extremity  of  tnc  head.  A  thin  plate  of 
bone  (A,j^.  86.),  the  orbital  plate,  has  a  large  oval  foramen 
(1)  in  its  centre,  for  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve;  be- 
tween this  plate  and  the  sphenoid  bone  (d)  is  a  lacerated 
foramen  (2)  for  the  passage  of  the  nerves  to  the  eye  and  its 
muscles.  The  ossa  parietalia  (c,  c,Jfgs.  86.  and  67-)  are  not 
very  unlike  the  natural  form,  and  have  nothing  peculiar  to 
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tbem  worthy  of  notice.  The  ossa  temponun  (r,  e,J^s.  86. 
and  S7.)  are  very  small,  made  up  chiefly  of  the  petrous 
portion,  possessing  ijcarcely  any  squamons  plate ;  they  have 
very  small  zygomatic  processes  [3,  S,J^.  86.)  and  no  mas- 
toid processes ;  the  petrous  portion  is  fonned  as  if  it  con- 
tained the  organs  of  bearing,  for  the  bnlla  ossea  (4,  4)  are 
very  distinct;  but  there  is  no  meatus  auditorius  externus. 
The  OS  occipitb  [/,/,  JiJ^s-  86.  and  87.)  lies  much  more 
horizontally  than  natural,  and  the  ridges  and  taberoaities 
are  small ;  it  has  a  cuneiform  process  (5,J%.  86.)  passing  up 
to  meet  the  sphenoid  bone 
nnd  (6,  6)  condyloid  pro- 
cesses ;  and  there  are  two 
anterior  condyloid  foramina. 
The  sphenoid  bone  [d)  forms 
the  centre  of  the  b^  of  the 
skull,  and  has  little  more 
than  a  flat  body  with  very 
limited  alte;  it  is  destitute 
of  prominent  processes  exter- 
nally, but  there  appears  a 
portion  of  bone  at  S,J^.  86., 
thnt  occupies  the  situation  of 
llic  sella  turcica,  and  is  proba- 
bly that  part  of  this  bone;  it 
lias  but  two  large  foramina 
(7,  7)  and  they  are  com- 
mon to  it  and  uie  temporal 
boDes,  through  which  the  in- 
There  were  neither  upper  nor 
lower  jaw-bones.  The  os  hyoldes  was  in  its  natural  place,  and 
appeared  to  be  perfect ;  almost  entirely  cartilaginous  except 
its  appendices  {g,  g,^.  86.),  which  were  attached  to  processes 
at  the  base  of  the  skull ;  but  nothing  in  die  shape  of  a  tongue 
was  visible.  A,  h,^s.  86.  and  87.,  the  atlas,  or  first  cervical 
vertebra,  attached  to  the  occipuL 

The  next  example  of  deformity  I  shall  relate,  is  a  single 
lamb  with  two  heads  and  necks  united  about  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra.  Tlie  mere  occurrence  of  this  duplex  formation 
excited  btit  little  notice,  from  its  not  being  at  all  an  unusual 
circumstance;  but  upon  dissection,  a  singular  adaptation  to  the 
plurality  of  parts  was  discovered,  as  evinced  in  the  origin  and 
distribution  of  the  bloodvessels  supplying  the  supernumerary 
and  other  parts  of  this  animal.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to 
do  more  than  trace  the  larger  vessels  t^  this  monstrosity* 
although  I  succeeded  in  injecting  the  arteries ;  for  it  had  be^ 


ternal  carotid  arteries  passed. 
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suspended  in  front  of  the  shepherd^s  house  for  at  least  three 
weeks  before  I  became  possessed  of  it,  and  consequently  so 
fiir  advanced  in  putrescence  as  to  render  minute  dissection 
out  of  the  question^ 

Upon  opening  the  chest,  I  found  two  hearts ;  the  one  in  the 
left  cavity  (your  general  readers  must  observe  that  the  chest 
is  divided  into  the  two  cavities  by  a  partition  called  the  me- 
diastinum, passing  from  the  breast-bone  to  the  spine)  of  the 
chest  was  of  the  natural  size  and  construction,  having  two 
auricles  and  two  ventricles,  commonly  called  a  double  heart, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  heart  of  fishes,  which  possesses  but 
one  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  is  therefore  denominated  a  single 
heart  The  other  heart,  situated  in  the  right  cavity  of  the 
chest,  was  remarkably  small,  and  upon  examination  proved 
to  possess  but  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle,  and  consequently 
may  be  termed  a  single  heart.  The  lefl  or  natural  heart 
gave  off  from  its  right  ventricle  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
was  distributed  to  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs  only ;  the  pul- 
monary veins  returning  to  the  lefl  auricle.  The  aorta,  arising 
from  the  lefl  ventricle,  gave  off  from  its  arch  four  arteries, 
viz^  the  right  subclavian,  the  right  carotid,  the  lefl  carotid, 
and  the  lefl  subclavian:  the  right  subclavian,  usually  sup- 
plying the  right  fore  extremity,  was  in  this  instance  distri- 
buted to  the  muscles,  &c.,  situated  between  the  junction  of 
the  two  necks ;  the  right  carotid  passed  up  the  right  side  of 
the  left  neck  to  its  head ;  the  lefl  carotid  to  the  left  side  of 
the  same  neck  and  head ;  and  the  lefl  subclavian  to  tlie  left 
fore  extremity.  From  the  aorta,  and  posterior  to  its  arch, 
arost;  a  large  artery,  which,  crossing  the  spine,  passed  behind 
the  right  heart,  and  united  itself  to  the  subclavian  belonging 
to  that  heart ;  from  this  large  communicating  branch  arose 
an  artery  that  passed  towards  the  junction  of  the  two  necks, 
and  divided  into  two  vertebral  arteries  (usually  arising  from 
the  subclavians),  one  passing  along  the  left  side  of  the  cervi- 
cal vertebrae  of  the  right  neck,  and  the  other  in  a  similar 
situation  on  the  right  side  of  the  left  neck.  The  remaining 
two  vertebral  arteries  were  supplied  to  the  left  neck  by  the 
left  subclavian  artery,  and  to  the  right  neck  by  the  subclavian 
belonging  to  the  small  heart. 

The  aorta  of  the  right  heart  gave  off  the  right  subclavian 
artery,  which  supplied  the  right  anterior  extremity  of  the 
animal,  after  having  become  united  with  the  large  branch 
from  the  left  aorta.  The  aorta  then  ^ave  off  a  single  branch 
that  soon  divided  into  the  right  and  left  carotid  arteries  of 
the  right  neck  and  head ;  it  then  passed  towards  the  right 
lobes  of  the  lungs,  ramified  through  them,  and  performed 
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the  office  of  a  pulmonary  artery.  The  pulmonary  veins  of 
the  right  lobes  of  the  lungs  united  with  the  jugulars  of  the 
right  head  and  neck  to  lorm  the  vena  cava,  and  terminated 
in  the  auricle  of  that  heart. 

The  vense  cavce  of  the  left  heart  were  natural,  and  ter- 
minated in  its  right  auricle;  but  the  external  jugular  vein 
from  the  right  neck  fell  into  the  anterior  vena  cava  of  the 
left  heart.  The  animal  had  two  tracheae,  that  of  the  left 
head  going  to  the  left  lungs,  and  the  other  of  the  right  head 
going  to  the  right  lungs.  There  were  also  two  cesophagi ; 
the  left  terminating  in  the  stomachs  of  the  animal,  the  right 
appearing  to  terminate  in  a  cul-de-sac  in  the  right  cavity  of 
the  chest. 

I  shall  offer  but  few  remarks.  In  relation  to  the  first 
example,  where  there  was  but  one  eye,  and  that  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead  ;  it  has  been  observed,  that,  *^  in 
all  the  instances,  there  have  been  more  or  less  plain  marks 
of  the  apparently  simple  organ  being  composed  of  the  parts 
of  two  eyes* ; "  in  my  specimen,  the  eye,  although  somewhat 
larger  than  natural,  was  not  deformed ;  and  the  writer  just 
referred  to,  says,  ^*  This  kind  of  deformity  is  not  uncommon 
in  animals :  it  has  been  met  with  in  the  lamb,  pig,  dog,  and 
cat."  He  also  observes,  **  The  united  foetuses  form  a  very 
numerous  class  of  monsters,  both  in  the  human  subject  and 
in  animals."  Haller  has  collected  many  instances  of  this  mal- 
formation in  the  human  subject  and  in  animals,  as  the  dog, 
cat,  goat,  horse,  hare,  rabbit,  fowls,  &c.  They  occur  also 
double  behind  and  single  before,  and  vice  'versa :  I  have  seen 
them  thus  in  the  calf  and  lamb. 

Now  that  I  am  writing  on  the  subject  of  malformations, 
I  shall  trespass  on  your  pages  a  little  farther,  to  state  two 
instances  of  unnatural  developement  of  parts,  that  I  have  met 
with  in  the  human  subject.  The  first  occurred  in  one  of 
twins  born  prematurely  about  the  seventh  month :  they  were 
boys,  and  the  brother  of  my  subject  was  a  perfect  foetus.  The 
external  deformity  was  very  unsightly,  for  there  was  no  con- 
traction between  the  head  and  shoulders  to  form  the  neck ; 
the  left  arm  was  entirely  wanting,  and  the  right  unusually 
short,  terminating  in  a  stump  at  the  wrist,  from  which  pro- 
jected one  finger  only :  its  lower  extremities  were  perfect, 
except  that  there  were  but  three  toes  to  each  foot.  The  most 
extraordinary  deficiencies  were  met  with  in  the  cavities  of  the 
chest  and  body ;  for  the  former  contained  neither  heart  nor 

*  Vide  an  elaborate  paper  '*  On  Monstrous  Productions,  by  William 
Lawrence,  F.R.S.,"  in  vol.  v.  of  the  MedicO'Chirurgical  T}rafuactions, 
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lungs,  and  the  latter  no  stomach,  but  a  very  small  liver,  and 
a  few  turns  of  the  small  intestines.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give 
you  a  more  minute  description  of  this  little  monster,  for  I  have 
mislaid  the  notes  relating  to  it,  and  cannot  now  find  them. 
I  recollect  that  the  aorta  and  vense  cavse  were  in  their  usual 
situation ;  that  where  the  latter  terminated  the  former  origin- 
ated ;  and  that  no  vestige  of  a  heart  was  to  be  found.  Should 
the  general  reader  wonder  how  an  animal  of  this  class  can 
live  without  a  heart,  let  him  observe  they  can  only  live  in  utero. 
There  are  instances  of  this  deficiency  already  on  record ;  the 
above  example  also  may  be  added  in  confirmation  of  an 
observation  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  paper  before  referred  to : 
^  I  know  of  no  instance  of  want  of  the  heart  without  consider- 
able deviations  firom  the  ordinary  structure  in  other  parts  of 
the  body." 

My  second  instance  of  malformation  in  the  human  species 
was  a  case  of  preternatural  orimn  of  the  great  vessels  of  the 
heart,  producing  the  disease  called  morbus  cseruleus  (blue  dis- 
ease). The  subject  was  a  boy,  very  jolly  at  birth,  but  he  never 
became  of  a  healthy  colour :  he  sucked  heartily,  but  wasted 
daily,  and  died  in  about  eleven  weeks.  As  usual  in  these  cases, 
the  child  was  purple-coloured,  cold,  and  its  lips  and  nails 
particularly  livid,  from  so  small  a  portion  of  its  blood  passing 
through  the  lungs,  and  receiving  due  oxygenation.  On  dis- 
section, I  found  the  heart  large,  and  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  very  much  distended  with  blood :  these  cavities  were 
unnaturally  large,  and  the  right  ventricle  thicker  in  its  mus- 
cular walls  than  the  left,  the  reverse  of  which  obtains  in  tlie 
ordinary  construction;  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  were  much 
smaller  than  usual,  particularly  the  auricle ;  the  walls  of  the 
left  ventricle  were  as  thin  as  the  right  is  usually  found  to  be. 
The  foramen  ovale  (an  opening  between  the  two  auricles, 
which  should  close  immediately  after  birth)  was  quite  open. 
The  aorta  commenced  from  the  right  ventricle  instead  of  the 
left,  and  took  its  natural  course :  the  pulmonary  artery  com- 
menced from  the  left  ventricle  instead  of  the  right ;  was  smaller 
than  usual;  it  branched  oft*  to  ramify  through  the  lungs,  which 
were  found  remarkably  collapsed.  The  ductus  arteriosus, 
that  becomes  impervious  shortly  after  birth,  was  small  but 
pervious.  Mr.  Abemethy  notices  a  similar  origin  of  the  aorta, 
in  his  lecture  on  the  anatomy  of  the  heart  My  communi- 
cation has  extended  to  such  a  length,  that  I  shall  add  no 
remarks  to  the  brief  statement  of  this  case ;  indeed,  those 
persons  who  are  conversant  with  the  fcetal  circulation  will 
readily  see  the  consequences  necessarily  resulting  from  such 
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an  orifftn  of  the  aorta  and  pnlmnnafj  artefj  as  above  de- 
icribed.  I  abo  refrain  from  ofierii^  anj 
the  cauie  of  these  deviations  from  the  oatnral 
and  arrangement  of  the  organs  in  animals,  bgcaBW  they 
could  but  be  mere  speculations;  bat  as  the  opbuoB  i£  one 
of  the  ablest  physiologists  of  our  day  would  imdoobteifly  be 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  and  as  that  apbuoB  has 
been  published  in  a  work  seldom  read  hot  by  merfiral  meo, 
I  shall  conclude  my  paper  by  transcribiw  Mr.  Lawreooc^s 
words  from  the  paper  before  quoted :  —  ^  l  ascribe,  then,  tbe 
alierrations  from  the  usual  form  and  structure  of  the  body 
wliicli  constitute  monsters,  to  irregular  operation  of  the 
|)owcrs  concerned  in  generation,  and  place  them  cm  a  level, 
with  rcHpect  to  their  cause,  with  unhealthy  executions  of  the 
nutritive,  secretory,  and  exhalent  functions." 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
Swqfhamf  June  11.  1830.  C  B.  Rose. 


AiiT.  IV.     The  Robin.    By  Von  Osdat. 

**  Bcctirc  his  luit  will  be  preferr'd, 
No  fcftrs  his  slender  feet  deter; 
For  sacred  is  the  household  bird 
That  wears  the  scarlet  stomacher.'* 

CUABLOTTB  SmITH. 

8ir, 

Uratefui.  for  the  pleasure  I  have  received  in  contemplating 
tlio  elegance,  cheerfulness,  and  familiarity  of  the  robin  (Jtfo- 
tacilla  ilub6cula),  I  am  induced  to  ask  a  small  portion  of 
your  publication  for  a  few  observations  on  his  amusing 
manners  and  habits.  Much  has^  indeed,  been  written  by 
naturalists  and  poets  on  this  confiding  little  bird :  for  who 
with  a  poet's  eye  or  heart  could  disregard  him?  He  has 
been  embalmed  in  the  sunnv  pages  of  the  immortal  bard  of 
Avon,  and  had  marvellous  foul  usage  in  the  poets'  comer  of 
every  provincial  newspaper.  This,  I  conceive,  must  be  in 
part  the  reason  that  no  one  of  your  correspondents  has  yet 
thought  proper  to  dedicate  the  scrattle  of  a  pen  to  his  honour^ 
though  many  other  birds  have  found  in  your  pages  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name. 

His  spring  and  summer  habits^  when  he  leaves  the  house* 
hold  gods  for  the  hawits  of  the  hamadryads,  are  quite  as 
interesting  to  the  naturalist  who  strolls  the  fields  as  his  winter 
oneS)  when  we  watch  him  skipping  about  the  door,  or  flut- 
tering on  the  ledges  of  our  frosted  windows ;  indeed,  I  would 
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8ay  more  so ;  for,  when  sunshine  and  love  call  him  to  the 
grove,  we  see  him  all  animation  and  song,  his  scarlet  stomacher 
more  bright,  and  his  form  more  graceful ;  busily  preparing 
for  the  great  work  of  increasing  his  kind.  In  the  winter,  I 
oooceive  his  habits  to  be  unnatural,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression :  'we  then  see  him  a  bird  of  sorrow,  obliged,  from 
scardty  of  food,  to  leave  his  sylvan  recesses  and  frequent  the 
haunts  of  man.  Brooding  on  a  solitary  post  in  the  snow,  he 
looks  unhi^py,  and  his  slender  pipe  and  chirp  seem  the  wail- 
ins  of  his  starved,  forlorn,  and  half-domesticated  state. 

In  the  spring-time  he  is  a  constant  companion  of  the  gar- 
dener, and  seldom  have  I  witnessed  him  with  more  delight 
than  when  engaged  in  this  healthy  and  rational  recreation. 
Perched  on  the  bough  of  a  neighbouring  apple  tree,  his  pro- 
minent black  eye  keenly  bent  on  the  earth  as  it  is  turned  up 
with  the  spade,  and  his  head  twisted  aside,  he  watches  the 
writhings  of  some  poor  worm  or  insect  larva  disturbed  from  its 
place  of  repose ;  briskly  pouncing  on  it,  he  regains  another 
situation,  to  wait  and  anticipate  a  fresh  supply. 

When  the  brood  of  the  robin  first  leaves  the  nest,  the 
young  ornithologbt  will  be  very  apt,  from  their  motded  breasts 
and  great  difference  of  plumage  from  the  old  ones,  to  imagine 
them  another  species  of  bird ;  particularly  the  young  of  the 
redstart  (ilfotacilla  i^cenicurus),  but  from  which  they  may 
be  readily  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  horizontal  movement 
in  the  tail  of  the  latter.  This  difference  of  plumage,  by  the 
by,  in  old  and  young  birds  of  the  same  species,  has  oflen 
misled  even  the  experienced  naturalist,  and  has  rendered 
rather  incorrect  some  of  the  genera  of  our  British  birds.  ITie 
younff  of  the  robin,  too,  are  perhaps  the  silliest  and  most 
stupid  of  all  young  birds ;  easily  falling  a  prey  to  the  cat, 
weasel,  &c.;  and  though  numbers  are  produced  at  every 
incubation,  of  which  there  are  sometimes  two,  or  even  more, 
during  the  breeding  season,  they  are  comparatively  scarce, 
from  the  above  cause. 

Few  observers  of  nature,  I  suppose,  can  have  passed  un- 
heeded the  sweetness  and  peculiarity  of  the  song  of  the  robin, 
and  its  various  indications  with  regard  to  atmospheric  changes: 
the  mellow  liquid  notes  of  spring  and  summer,  tlie  melan- 
cboly  sweet  pipings  of  autumn,  and  the  jerking  chirps  of 
winter.  In  spring,  when  about  to  chan^  his  wmter  song  for 
the  vernal,  he  for  a  short  time  warbles  in  so  unusual  a  strain 
as  at  first  to  startle  and  puzzle  even  those  ears  most  expe- 
rienced in  the  notes  of  birds.  He  may  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  naturalist's  barometer.     On  a  summer  evening,  though 
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the  weather  be  in  an  unsettled  and  rwiy  state,  he  sometimes 
takes  his  stand 


« 


On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  to  the  sky,*' 


or  on  the  ^*  house  top,"  singing  cheerfully  and  sweetly.  When 
this  is  observed,  it  is  an  unerring  promise  of  succeeding  fine 
days.  Sometimes,  though  the  atmosphere  be  dry  and  warm, 
he  may  be  seen  melancholy,  chirping  and  brooding  in  a  bush, 
or  low  in  a  hedffe :  this  promises  the  reverse  of  his  merry  lay 
and  exalted  station. 

During  the  last  winter  I  availed  myself  of  the  ingenious 
contrivance  suggested  by  Mr.  Dovaston,  in  a  note  to  the  pre- 
face of  the  first  volume  of  Bewick's  Birds.  By  placing  what  he 
there  facetiously  calls  an  omithotroph^  well  supplied  with 
bones  and  other  food,  before  my  sitting-room  window,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  more 
scarce  birds,  as  well  as  with  my  old  familiar,  the  robin.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  my  ornlthotrophe  was  frequented 
by  two  or  three  robins,  who  seemed  to  agree  tolerably  well, 
yet  not  without  occasional  bickerings ;  but  as  the  frost  became 
more  intense,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  my  visiters 
increased  greatly  in  number.  Now  ensued  a  perpetual  scene 
of  warfare ;  not,  as  would  be  imagined,  for  the  food,  as  there 
was  plenty,  and  room  enough,  but,  oh  !  it  must  be  confessed, 
sheer  jealousy.  ^ 

I  must  not,  however,  take  leave  of  my -amusing  friend  by 
relating  a  fault,  without  some  attempt  to  justify  him.  By  my 
last  observation  on  his  habits,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
advanced  by  an  ingenious  friend,  that  each  bird  of  this  species 
has  a  regular  beat  of  his  own,  to  which  he  thinks  himself 
justly  entitled,  and  the  pugnacity  which  he  exerts  is  to  expel 
some  daring  intruder's  raid  on  his  own  personal  property. 

Yours,  &c. 
Montgomeryshire^  Feb*  14.  18S1.  Von  Osdat. 


Art.  V.     Some  Account  of  the  British  Song  Birds* 
By  Mr.  J.  Main,  A.L.S.  &c. 

(^Continued  from  p.  124.) 

Having  given  some  account  of  the  warblers  *  (S^lvise), 
I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  other  birds  of  song,  beginning 
with  the  — 

*  In  that  communication,  the  grasshopper  lark  is  called  Syivia  triviMis : 
it  should  have  been  S.  locust^a. 
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HsHindo  ristica^  Common  Chimney  Swalle/w.  —  This,  though 
rather  low  on  the  scale  as  a  vocalist,  few  will  deny  but  that 
it  i.  amusing  to  hear 

••  Twittering  from  his  clay-built  shed," 

or  while  perched  on  the  house  top  near  his  nest,  especially  at 
early  dawn.  His  song  consists  of  a  strain  about  one  minute 
in  continuance,  prettily  enough  modulated,  repeated  at  inter- 
valsy  and  always  ending  witn  a  shrill  note,  rapidly  shaken. 
He  also  sings  on  the  wing  in  fine  weather  when  the  hen  sits, 
seldom  after  the  young  are  hatched,  nor  until  they  are  able 
to  fly ;  when,  congregating  on  fine  evenings,  they  all  join  in 
a  joyous  twittering  chorus,  in  which  the  young  ones  assist. 

The  swallow  is  a  companion  of  man,  and  one  of  the  most 
vigilant  videttes  for  the  safety  of  the  feathered  race.  No 
teoner  does  a  hawk  or  other  bird  or  beast  of  prey  come  in 
view,  than  he  raises  his  shrill  note  of  alarm  chee  chee  ;  and 
while  almost  all  other  birds,  pigeons,  poultry,  &c.,  fiy  or  run 
to  covert,  the  swallow  dauntless  mounts  aloft  to  meet  the  foe, 
menacing  and  attacking  with  fiiry,  till  he  drives  the  intruder 
from  the  neighbourhood.  In  this  attack,  the  crow  only  has 
the  courage  to  assist.  I  have  often  noticed  that  the  swallows, 
on  returning  from  the  pursuit,  unite  in  a  song  of  gratulatory 
exultation.  Gnats  (C&lex  pipiens  et  bifurcatus)  are  the  fa- 
vourite food  of  the  swallow.  In  this  respect,  the  latter  may 
be  regarded  as  a  friend  to  man ;  not  only  in  tropical  countries, 
but  in  every  place  it  visits,  as  the  former  inflicts  the  most 
venomous  bite  of  any  British  flies. 

The  interior  ledges  which  are  left  by  the  bricklayers  in 
laying  the  weather-courses  at  the  tops  of  chimneys,  are  the 
places  usually  chosen  by  swallows  for  nestling  in ;  but  since 
the  introduction  of  cowls  and  ornamental  chimney-pots,  these 
poor  sociable  birds  have  been  mostly  driven  from  London, 
and  from  every  place  or  house  where  these  ornaments  have 
been  put  up.  The  adoption  of  Grecian  fafades  for  town 
houses,  offers  some  inviting  coignes  for  swallows  as  well  as 
house  martens,  if  the  audacious  citizen  sparrows  would  but 
allow  them  to  keep  possession ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have,  with 
much  labour,  completed  their  ^^  procreant  cradle"  they  are 
turned  out  of  house  and  home  by  the  overbearing  cits.  Old 
farm-houses  and  castellated  mansions  are  now  their  only 
haunts.  None  of  the  other  /flrundines  are  musical :  the 
house  and  sand  martlets  have  only  faint  calls  of  a  note  or 
two,  and  the  shrill  swee  ree  of  the  swift  can  hardly  be  called 
song. 

Aladdn  arvcttsis.  —  This  is  a  justly  celebrated  bird  of  song. 
Though  monotonous,  it  is  cheerful,  and  imparts  a  gaiety  to 
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tlie  mind  of  even  the  most  serious.  His  joyous  matins  and 
heavenward  flight  have  been  aptly  compared  to  hynms  and 
acts  of  adoration  and  praise.  No  bird  sings  with  more 
method :  there  is  an  overture  performed  vivace  crescendo^ 
while  the  singer  ascends ;  when  at  the  full  height,  the  song 
becomes  moderator  and  distinctly  divided  into  short  passages, 
each  repeated  three  or  four  times  over,  like  ajimtasia,  in  the 
same  key  and  time.  If  there  be  any  wind,  he  rises  perpen- 
dicularly by  bounds,  and  afterwards  poises  himself  with 
breast  opposed  to  it  If  calm,  he  ascends  in  spiral  circles ; 
in  horizontal  circles  during  the  principal  part  of  his  song, 
and  zigzagly  downwards  during  the  performance  of  the Jlmde. 
Sometimes,  after  descending  about  half  way,  he  ceases  to 
sing,  and  drops  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow*  to  the  ground. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  song  of  the  skylark  can  tell  withr 
out  looking  at  them  whether  the  birds  be  ascending  or  station- 
ary in  the  air,  or  on  their  descent ;  so  different  is  the  style 
of  the  song  in  each  case.  *  In  the  first,  there  is  an  expression 
of  ardent  impatience ;  in  the  second,  an  andante  composuic^ 
in  which  rests  of  a  bar  at  a  time  frequendy  occur;  and  in  the 
last,  a  m:'aduated  sinking  of  the  strains,  often  touching  the 
subdommant  before  the  final  close.  The  time  and  number  of 
the  notes  often  correspond  with  the  vibrations  of  the  wings ; 
and  though  they  sometimes  sing  while  on  the  ground,  as  they 
are  seen  to  do  in  cages,  their  whole  frame  seems  to  be  agi- 
tated by  their  musical  efforts. 

The  lark  roosts  and  nestles  on  the  ground,  most  commonly 
among  standing  grass  or  corn,  in  open  fields,  or  on  downs 
covereid  with  low  bushes.  Hence  they  evade  the  search  of  the 
nest-seeking  boy,  and  also  of  the  more  fell  destroyers,  pole- 
cats, stoats,  and  weasels,  that  seek  their  prey  in  hedges.  They 
are  consequendy  numerous ;  and,  congregating  in  winter  in 
great  flocks,  are  easily  caught  by  the  fowlers'  snares,  who  send 
them  to  poulterers  for  supplying  the  tables  of  the  epicure : 
cruel  return  for  their  summer  harmony  ! 

AlaMa  arbbrea^  Wood  Lark.  —  This  bird,  though  it  mostly 
lives  and  breeds  on  the  ground  like  the  preceding,  often  sits 
on  trees ;  hence  its  specific  name.  His  song  is  peculiarly  soft 
and  pleasing,  consisting  of  a  few  passages  repeated  from  time 
to  time,  beginning  high  in  double  slurred  notes,  and  descend- 
ing plaintively  diminuendo.  They  also  sing  on  the  wing; 
but  neither  rise  so  high  as  the  skylark,  nor  sing  with  half  its 

*  or  this  familiar  fact  the  poet  Gay  has  made  a  beautiful  application  in 
his  po|lular  ballad  of  ^  Black-eyed  Susan;"  founding  on  it  an  i^ipoateand 
admirable  simile.  —  /.  D.for  Cond, 
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power.  They  also  differ  from  the  last,  in  continuing  their 
aoDgy  sometimes,  throughout  the  night,  especially  if  two  or 
more  are  sin^ff  together  ;  as  if  excited  by  a  kind  of  rivalry. 
I  have  noticed  that  this  bird  is  capricious  as  to  its  breeding 
habitat.  In  some  years  they  are  met  with  in  every  field  of 
a  large  district :  in  others,  not  a  pair  is  ever  seen  or  heard. 
They  are  not  so  plentiful  as  many  others  field  birds ;  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  little  care  they  take  to  conceal  their  nests. 
Juposed  on  the  surface  without  even  a  screening  lea^  they 
are  easily  spied  out  by  the  owl,  crow,  magpie,  and  sparrow- 
hawk,  all  of  which  will  take  their  young. 

A'nihm  {hereto/bre  AlaMa)  pratensis^  1.  Titlark^  or  Lesser 
Fidd  Lark.  ^'lYixs  little  emigrant  arrives  about  the  same 
time  as  the  swallow.  Like  other  larks,  they  nestle  on  the 
ground,  and  always  near  a  high  hedge  or  tree,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  cock  sits  and  sings,  and  whence  he  frequently 
sprinffs  silently  up  in  the  air  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  ft., 
and  men  slowly  descends  with  extended  wings,  suiging  his 
peculiar  tit  tit  tit  song,  by  which  he  is  readily  distinguished. 

A'fUhus  {heretofore  Alaida)  jrratemis^  2.  Smallest  Field  Lark. 
—  This  small  bird,  in  his  manner  of  singing,  resembles  the 
titlark  in  the  breeduig  season;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
(for  he  does  not  migrate)  has  only  a  shrill  chirp  or  call,  espe- 
cially when  disturbed  and  taking  wing.  This  is  also  called 
the  titlark ;  but  the  birds  arc  very  different  in  habits,  size,  and 
colour.  This  last  is  always  found  on  waste  ground  and 
commons,  among  furze  and  low  bushes,  where  it  breeds. 

The  cuckoo  is  constantly,  at  least  often,  followed  by  a  small 
bird,  which  is  said  to  be  a  titlark.  On  this  circumstance  is 
founded  the  proverb,  on  describing  two  disproportionately 
sized  animals ;  they  are  said  to  be  ^'  like  the  cuckoo  and  tit^ 
lark.''  From  repeated  observation  it  has  appeared  to  me  that 
the  purpose  of  the  small  bird  is  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
cuckoo,  and  to  drive  her  away ;  because,  when  on  wing,  the 
titlark  is  seen  to  dart  on  the  cuckoo,  as  the  swallow  does  upon 
the  sparrow-hawk  ;  and  if  the  tit  has  any  instinctive  jealousy 
for  the  honour  of  his  bed,  his  aversion  to  the  cuckoo  is  na- 
turally justifiable.^ 

*  It  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been  ascertained  by  naturalists  whether  it  be 
the  male  or  female  bird  that  gives  the  well-known  call,  or  whether  they  do 
not  both  ring  the  same  notes.  If,  as  it  is  su^estcd  above,  the  titlark  has 
any  instinctive  perception  of  the  imposition  intended  by  the  cuckoo,  the 
oljcct  of  the  small  bird's  attack  must  l)e  the  female ;  and,  if  the  female, 
then  I  am  certain  that  she  sin^^  the  pecidiar  note ;  bccauKC  I  have  seen  her 
roieatedly  struck  at  while  singing  it.  Besides,  the  cuckoo,  male  or  female, 
I  Know  not  which,  has  another  note,  as  distinct  from  the  common  one  as 
two  Boundt  can  well  be,  and  which  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  noticed 
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The  other  larks  conmiOD  in  die  loadb  of  Em^amd  are  At 
larger  field  lark  and  the  yelloir  hriL  The  mit  m  aimoA 
muitf  very  like  the  titladk  in  ooloor  and  tarm^  hm  nearly 
twice  the  size*  The  second  is  an  degaa/L  little  fainiy  kmq|; 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  and  action  of  die  Tellov-ngtail, 
but  of  a  much  brighter  yellow.  Both  make  their  nests  in 
fields  of  peas  or  vetches,  and  both  migrate.  Hioe  is  also 
what  is  called  the  red-lagged  or  Yorkdiire  lark,  umnrilmm 
met  with  near  London :  but  of  its  notes  I  am  yioranL  The 
two  field  larks,  and  the  yellow  one,  hare  a  habit,  afier  alin- 
ing, of  moving  their  tails  vertically,  like  some  other  sofi-bOled 
birds :  not  in  jerks,  like  the  redbreast ;  nor  quivering  like  the 
redstart ;  nor  so  quick  as  the  wagtails ;  but  mcM^e  gracefuDy, 
like  the  wheatear. 

Embtrlza  Milidriaf  Cam  Bunlifig.  —  Thb  is  a  songster,  but 
of  a  low  grade.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  aware  of 
this  himself;  for,  like  many  pretenders  of  the  superior  creatioii, 
he  seats  himself  conspicuously  on  high,  and  boldly  reiterates 
his  twittering  unharmonious  song.  He  also  sings  it  as  he  flies 
from  snray  to  spray. 

Emoerlza  Citrinella^  the  YeUt/whammer,  is  very  little  superior 
to  his  congener  preceding ;  but,  as  he  assists  in  the  generd 
chorus,  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  cow-boys,  from  their 
own  feelings,  no  doubt,  have  composed  words  to  his  short 
and  plaintive  song,  viz. 


lit  •  tlo      bit      of      bread,        but  no    cheese! 


Emberlza  Schoinichis^  Black  or  Coal-hooded  Bunting. — 
This  quiet  little  bird  pretends  to  sing,  but  his  vocal  powers 
are  very  inferior  indeed.  Perched  on  a  tuft  of  rushes  he  essays 
at  a  few  notes  of  feeble  melody  in  a  peculiar  style :  his  rests 
between  each  two  notes  being  twice  as  long  as  the  notes 
themselves. 

Fringilla  Carduelis^  Goldfinch,  —  The  brilliant  colours,  ele- 
gant form,  and  constitutional  delicacy  of  this  beautiful  little 
bird  make  it  universally  noticed  and  prized  by  every  lover 

bv  any  writer.  This  other  note  is  chiefly  given  when  the  bird  is  seated  on 
tnc  top  of  a  tree.  It  is  a  loud,  liquid,  guttural,  quickly-shaken  note,  some- 
where about  A  in  alt.  It  is  but  seldom  heard,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
response  to  the  common  coll.  There  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  these  mat- 
ters but  by  the  cruel  expedient  of  shooting  both  birds,  and  dissecting  them 
to  find  the  ovary« 
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of  animated  nature.  Although  his  notes  ni^e  neither  remark 
able  for  their  variety  nor  compass,  yet  there  is  a  richness  of 
tone  highly  pleasing;  a  gentility  of  enunciation  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  bird  is  designed  to  be  an  inmate  of  the 
sylvan  palace,  rather  than  of  the  rustic  bower.  The  goldfinch 
is  serviceable  to  man,  in  choosing  as  food  the  seeds  of  some 
of  the  worst  weeds ;  and,  as  if  relying  on  this  piece  of  service, 
fearlessly  trusts  to  his  protection  by  nestling  in  some  fruit  or 
other  tree*  near  his  dwellings. 

FringUla  Linbta^  Common  Linnet.  —  Next  in  quality,  but 
superior  in  powers  and  variety  of  song,  to  the  preceding,  is 
this  common  bird.  Tlie  song  is  not  easily  described,  but  he 
lias  some  charming  passages,  very  attractive  to  a  musical  ear. 
:The  linnet  is  a  rustic,  but  always  chooses  the  most  flowery 
and  sweetest  parts  of  rural  scenery  for  his  abode  and  breeding 
place ;  viz.  the  open  woodlands,  that  are  based  with  blooming 
furze  and  broom.  He  is  also  a  favourite  cage  bird,  and  well 
repays  the  care  of  keeping ;  being  teachable,  and  when  young 
readily  learns  whatever  is  taught  him. 

FringUla  cannibina  and  FringUla  Linaria^  Greater  and 
Lesser  red-headed  Linnets,  or  Redpoles,  resemble  the  fore- 
going in  their  action  and  habits ;  but  they  are  bodi  inferior  in 
song,  being  scarcely  audible  among  others. 

FringUla  Sptza^  Chaffinch.  —  The  musical  powers  of  this 
well-known  bird  are  not  great ;  consisting  only  of  a  short  and 
-rather  sprightly  strain  of  a  few  notes,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
the  yellowhammer ;  but  being  a  bustling  early  singing  bird, 
«iid  frequendng  gardens  (where  they  are  useful,  being,  during 
•aummer,  entirely  insectivorous)  and  shrubberies  in  great 
numbers,  their  united  songs  make  up  a  considerable  accom- 
paniment in  the  woodland  concert.  The  chafiinch  has  a 
peculiar  call  when  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  nest,  or  when 
-the  clouds  threaten  rain ;  in  the  latter  case,  he  is  said  to  pro- 
nounce the  words,  ^'  wet,  wet,  wet,"  sometimes  for  an  hour  to- 
gether. 

■  Fyrrkula  vulgaris  {heretofore  Ldxia  Vyrrhula\  Bullfinch.  — 
This  bird  scarcely  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  a  vocalist,  as  his 
•natural  notes  are  only  a  few  amatory  calls :  but  having  a  good 
mellow  pipe ;  tractable  to  learn  little  arts,  as  drawing  his  own 
water;  and  teachable  to  pipe  any  short  musical  measure; 
•he  has  always  a  place  in  the  aviary. 
t 

#  ^  1  love  to  see  the  goldfinch  twit  and  twit, 
And  pick  the  groundsel's  fcathcrM  seeds ; 
And  then,  in  bower  of  apple-blossom  pcrchM, 
Trim  his  gay  suit,  and  pay  us  with  a  song.'* 

Hurdiii  Evening  Walk.  -^  J,  D 
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Ldxia  Chlbris,  Greenfinch.  —  This  is  a  common  bird,  and  a 
far  better  songster  than  the  bullfinch,  with  which  he  often 
associates ;  both  living  on  the  same  kinds  of  seeds,  and,  in 
defect  of  these,  on  the  flower-buds  of  fruit  trees.  His  sonff 
consists  of  four  or  five  passages,  repeated  in  succession,  and 
in  very  different  tones ;  some  of  them  deep  and  guttural. 
The  cock  diverts  himself  by  sometimes  singing  on  the  wing 
in  breeding  time;  flying,  not  in  his  usual  graceful  manner, 
but  with  his  wings  awkwardly  extended,  and  swaying  from 
side  to  side,  as  if  badly  wounded.  This  action  I  suppose  to 
be  some  blandishment  of  affection. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  this  place,  that  the  families  of  Ldzia, 
Pyrrhiila,  Emberiza,  and  JFVingilla  have  all  a  peculiar  manner 
of  flight;  it  being  performed  in  graceful  bounds  or  curves ; 
the  wings  being  rapidly  moved  at  the  end  of  each,  to  enable 
the  bird  to  perform  another ;  and  at  the  same  time  each  flap 
of  the  wings  is  accompanied  by  a  soft  note  during  the  whole 
flight. 

Stiimus  vulgdrisy  Starling.  —  This  bold  active  bird  has  no 
regular  song,  but  has  great  powers  of  voice.  Some  of  his 
caUs  are  not  only  amusing,  but  truly  musical.  His  slurred 
octave,  both  up  and  down,  is  admirable ;  and  he  has  several 
other  calls  in  perfect  intonation,  and  easily  imitable  on  a  small 
flute.  He  has  also  a  confused  chatter,  like  that  of  a  magpie, 
which  has  no  semblance  of  song ;  though,  from  his  afiected 
action  at  the  time,  it  appears  a  soliloquy  of  much  self-compla^ 
cency. 

Tardus  mitsicusy  Song  Thrush^  or  Throstle.  —  Here  we  have 
one  of  the  most  musical  of  British  birds.  He  is  one  of  the 
first  harbingers  of  spring,  and  his  loud  and  powerful  pipe  is 
always  hailed  with  pleasure.  His  song  is  continued  for  hours 
together,  and  consists  of  short  passages,  each  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  Some  of  these  passages  are  very  fine,  and  true 
to  the  chromatic  scale.  The  song  thrush  has  certainly  more 
variety  in  his  notes  than  any  other  British  bird,  the  nightin- 
gale not  excepted.  Breeding  twice  in  the  season,  their  song 
is  continued  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  and 
even  the  young  ones  begin  to  sing  inwardly  during  the  au«- 
tumn. 

Ttirdus  Menda^  Blackbird^  or  Ousel.  —  A  constant  com- 
panion and  rival  of  the  throstle.  Though  inferior  in  spright- 
liness  and  variety,  he  excels  in  melodious  depth  of  tone,  with 
fewer  repetitions ;  and,  while  ^  whistling  from  the  tliorny 
brake,"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  distinguishable  in 
the  woodland  choir.  The  blackbird  does  not  begin  to  sing 
so  early  as  the  thrush,  but  continues  quite  as  late  in  the 
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summer.  His  young  also  sing  faintly  in  the  autumn.  Both 
these  birds  evince  their  fears  by  a  low  chuck-chucking  note ; 
and  the  last  his  surprise,  by  a  loud  scream  of  shrill  notes, 
while  he  retreats  from  the  object  of  his  alarm. 

Tirdus  Ulacus^  Reahoing.  —  This  bird  not  breeding  in  this 
country,  we  are  ignorant  of  his  love-song,  or  of  his  powers 
as  a  solo  singer :  but,  before  the  vast  flocks  of  them  leave  us 
in  the  spring,  they  treat  us  with  many  concerts.  Assembling 
cm  the  tops  of  tall  trees,  they  commence  vtm  tuHi  a  soft 
chorus  of  agreeable  sounds,  even  approaching  to  harmony. 
Hence  they  are  called  by  the  country  people  "  harmony 
Inrds.''  The  TYirdus  pilaris  (fieldfare)  often  joins  those  assem- 
blies.    . 

YUmx  TorquiUa^  Wryneck.  —  This  bird  has  a  kind  of  song. 
Seated  on  a  topmost  bough,  looking  every  way  around  him, 
he  utters,  every  now  and  then,  a  short  strain  of  uniform  notes. 
He  is  called  *^  the  cuckoo's  mate,"  because  they  generally 
arrive  with  us  about  the  same  time.  His  call  is  probably  an 
invitation  to  his  own  mate.  This  bird  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
woodpeckers.  They  live  chiefly  on  the  larvae  of  insects  which 
breedf  in  decayed  wood.  For  the  purpose  of  seizing  their 
prey,  they  are  furnished  with  a  long  elastic  tongue,  barbed  at 
the  end ;  which,  being  insinuated  into  the  perforations  made 
by  worms,  readily  draws  them  forth  to  be  devoured.  The 
liurger  spotted  woodpecker  (2^cus  major),  in  order  to  rouse 
the  insects  from  recesses  beyond  the  reach  of  their  tongue, 
give  the  dead  branch  a  vigorous  jar  with  their  strong  bill, 
and  then  watch  to 'seize  them  as  they  escape.     It  has  been 

auestioned  whether  this  tribe  of  birds  damage  timber.  I 
link  they  do  not,  because  they  never  wound  sound  timber ; 
their  borings  and  eyelet  holes  being  only  made  to  reach  their 
foody  or  to  form  avenues  into  the  hollow  trunk  to  nestle  in.  I 
also  think  that  the  recent  failure  of  many  ornamental  trees,  in 
populous  places,  is  mostly  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of 
these  insect-eating  birds,  which,  no  doubt,  prey  on  the  perfect 
insects  as  well  as  on  their  larvae. 

T^trdus  \isciwrus,  Missel  7%rufA.— This  is  said  to  be  our 
largest  singing  bird ;  and  so  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  though  it 
is  well  known  that  both  the  rook  and  jay,  *^  in  the  gaiety  of 
their  hearts,"  as  the  Rev.  G.  White  says,  "  try  to  sing."  But 
the  missel  bird  has  a  set  song,  which  he  gives  with  more 
force  than  eflect.  The  fact  is,  he  is  a  mere  babbler,  repeating 
his  three  or  four  notes  incessantly  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch ; 
and  just  as  tedious  as  the  old  laconic  song  of 


**  At  the  siege  of  Belleisle, 
I  was  there  all  the  while,' 
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sung  for  an  equal  portion  of  time.  He,  however,  begins  bb 
song  early  in  the  year;  and  every  such  sound  at  that  time  is 
agreeable,  merely  from  its  being  associated  with  our  ideas  of 
another  summer,  and  also  because  he  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  the  song  thrush.  Our  present  subject  is  also  called  the 
storm  thrush,  and  not  without  some  reason ;  because  in 
severe  winters  the  frost  is  usually  broken  up  by  a  gale  from 
the  S.W.  This  brings  milder  air,  and  a  thaw,  together  with 
the  vernal  song  of  birds ;  the  missel  thrush  being  the  most 
conspicuous  ofthe  whole.  During  the  equinoctial  gales,  too^ 
in  the  month  of  March,  this  thrush  is  often  seen  perched  on 
the  highest  branch  of  a  tree,  braving  the  blast,  and  bawling 
forth  bis  monotonous  song.  His  nest  is  frequently  robbed 
of  the  eggs  or  young  by  the  audacious  crows  or  magpies ; 
but  this  can  only  be  done  with  impunity  in  the  absence  of  the 
old  ones,  who,  if  present,  defend  their  nest  courageously,  and 
with  loud  cries  drive  the  cruel  pilferers  from  their  prey. 

It  has  been  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  peculiar  song  of 
birds  be  innate,  or  only  acquired.  Conflicting  opinions  are 
held.  Mr.  Sweet  brings  forward  strong  proof  that  young 
birds  never  gain  the  song  of  their  parents  if  they  have  never 
beard  them;  while,  in  respect  to  a  tame  young  cuckoo, 
brought  up  by  hand,  and  which  never  heard  the  voice  of  its 
parents,  it  sung,  nevertheless,  its  proper  call  in  the  winter. 
ITiis  tells  the  contrary  way. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added,  there  are  many  other  birds 
than  (hose  mentioned,  that  assist  to  diversify  and  fill  up  *^  the 
music  of  the  groves ;"  but,  separately  coifsidered,  their  notes 
are  only  calls  expressive  of  amatory  or  social  invitation, 
joyous  feeling,  parental  solicitude,  surprise,  fear,  &c.  Such 
are  the  notes  of  the  greater  titmouse,  the  garrulous  prating 
of  the  smaller  species,  the  crowing  of  the  domestic  cock, 
the  partridge,  pheasant,  quail,  and  corncrake ;  the  notes  of  the 
nuthatch  and  cuckoo;  the  cawing  of  the  rook  and  jackdaw; 
the  laugh  of  the  green  woodpecker,  and  the  plaintive  cooing 
of  the  turtledove  and  woodpigeon :  all  these  are  the  chanted 
language,  though  not  exactly  the  songs,  of  the  feathered  race, 
and  give  that  clelight  to  the  ear,  that  is  experienced  by  the  eye 
while  contemplating  the  various  forms  and  beauties  of  sylvan 
scenery. 

J.  Main. 
July,  1881. 
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REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.    Catalogue  of  Works  on  Natural  History,  lately  publishedj 
.  toiih  some  Notice  ^ those  considered  the  most  interesting  to  British 
Naturalists. 

Drummond,  James  L,,  M«D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the 
Belfast  Academical  Institution :  Letters  to  a  Young  Naturalist  on  the 
Study  of  Nature  and  Natural  Theology.     London,  1831.  Small  8vo. 

ThiB  18  a  valuable  little  book,  and  the  fittest  possible  present  to  the 
youth  of  both  sexes :  it  is  written  in  a  popular  manner,  is  very  readily  in- 
telligibly and  is  illustrated  with  several  wood-cuts.  Considerable  origin- 
alhVy  too,  pervades  the  book ;  in  the  facts  and  materials,  we  mean :  the 
author's  deductions  are  necessarily  his  own.  His  '*  Letters  "  embrace  the 
whole  range  of  nature,  and  expatiate  by  turns  on  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes, 
reptiles,  insects,  plants,  &c.     We  quote  one  beautiful  passage :  — 

**  Sodeties  which  would  devise  means  of  giving  stated  lectures  on  sub- 
jects demonstrative  of  the  wisdom  and  other  attributes  of  God  as  discovered 
10  his  works,  whether  in  the  structure  of  the  heavens,  or  in  the  history  and 
conformation  of  organised  nature,  or  of  the  great  features  of  our  globe, 
would,  I  am  convinced,  do  an  incalculable  good.  There  is  one  recom- 
mendation of  natural  theology  not  a  little  powerful ;  which  is,  that  men,  by 
attending  to  it,  would  become  possessed  of  more  and  more  knowledge  as 
long  as  Uiey  lived.  So  long  as  a  man  retains  his  faculties,  there  is  still 
something  more  in  it  to  be  acquired ;  and  a  dbcourse  on  science  in  con- 
nection with  it,  though  attended  to  but  once  a  week,  would  n-adually 
bestow  upon  the  hearer  a  large  fund  of  knowledge  which  would  still  be 
increasing,  and  which  none,  I  presume,  will  dare  to  say  would  be  d  useless 
or  unimportant  acquisition.  I  again  assert,  what  I  am  most  assuredly  con- 
vinced of,  that  the  miparting  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  creation  to  man- 
kind at  large  would  prove  to  them  a  most  valuable  gift.  I  would  like  that 
a  lecture-room,  a  museum,  and  a  library,  should  be  attached  even  to  every 
villige  as  rq^larly  as  its  church  or  chapel ;  and  that  part  of  some  set  day 
or  days  should  be  appropriated  to  the  demonstration  and  teaching  of  the 
works  and  wisdom  of  God  in  the  great  subjects  of  natural  theolog}*,  whe- 
ther in  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  or  in  the  leading  branches  of 
n^itural  philosophy,  or  in  the  economy,  fabrication,  and  history  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  in  short,  the  wide  and  glo- 
rious field  that  occupies  every  page  of  nature's  stupendous  volume.  This 
would  be  teaching  men  of  every  creed  and  every  faith  a  kind  of  knowledge 
which  must  of  necessity  be  useful  to  them.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  such  Is 
taught  I  —  the  case  cannot  be  made  out;  the  people  are  taught  no  special 
knowledge  of  these  things  in  any  country  upon  earth.*'  (p,318.)  — «/.  A 
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power  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Of  this  part  of  his  assertions  I  shall 
aay  nothing  at  present.  Mr.  Rennie  considered  a  sketch  of  the  various 
systems  necessary  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  his  Architecture  of  Birds, 
where  it  certainly  was  not  wanted ;  but  in  the  case  of  Montagu,  I  consider 
a  systematic  appendage  absolutely  necessary ;  or  you  must  possess  some 
otlier  work :  a  circumstance,  to  sav  nothing  else  about  it,  wnich  may  not 
suit  every  one  who  studies  ornithology. 

Mr.  Rennie  ought  to  have  stated  explicitly  whether  he  made  use  of  no 
9piem  in  acquiring  his  own  knowlcd^  of  natural  history.  He  appears  to 
M  a  very  good  naturalist ;  and  if  he  is  not  indebted  to  any  system  for  such 
knowiec^,  then  the  public  have  still  a  claim  upon  him  for  his  ^  plan  of 
study:**  for  the  one  published  supposes  the  student  to  know  the  subject 
he  is  looking  at  (as  in  the  case  of  the  grebe's  nest),  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  the  case  without  previous  study,  and  that  study  systematical. 

I  shall  beg  to  ask  one  question :  — Can  any  person  having  a  British  bird, 
of  which  he  knows  nothing,  make  it  out  by  the  new  edition  of  Afontagu  ? 
If  he  cannot,  its  boasted  superiority  over  the  first  shrinks  into  insignifi- 
cance :  and  that  he  can  do  so,  no  one  will,  I  think,*  have  the  hardihood  to 
advance. 

The  book,  viewed  in  this  light,  appears  to  be  a  complete  f^lure.  Ilad 
the  original  edition  of  Montagu  contained  a  systematic  arrangement  with 
short  specific  characters,  it  would  have  been  reprinted  before  now.  I  am 
Sony,  tor  myself  and  others,  that  Mr.  Rennie  has  so  uselessly  devoted  his 
time :  half  the  space  in  his  book  which  is  occupied  in  abusing  systems, 
would  have  held  the  necessary  compendium,  and  ttien  the  work  would  have 
been  what  it  ought  to  be. 

If  Professor  Hcnslow,  Hooker,  or  Lindlev,  were  to  publish  alphabetical 
lists  of  British  plants ;  or  if  you  had  made  your  own  Encyclopedia  of 
Pirnnii  alphabetical,  of  what  use  would  such  books  be  ?  Mr.  Rennie,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  great  faith  in  such  arrangements,  for  to  his  alphabetical 
book  he  has  added  an  alphabetical  index. 

I  shall  conclude  by  giving  von  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Rennie*s  criticism.  It 
is  on  our  poet  Southey,  and  is  contained  in  the  article  on  the  bittern  :  and 
while  it  shows  very  clearly  that  Mr.  Rennie  is  no  poet,  it  certainly  does  not 
prove  that  Mr.  Southey  is  no  ornithologist.  Afler  mentioning  the  booming 
of  the  bittern,  he  says  — "  Its  lofty  spiral  flight,  indeed,  is  a  matter  of 
common  remark  — 

'  Swift  as  the  bittern  soars  on  spiral  wings.* 

Southcjf, 
A  line  which,  I  may  remark,  is  not  very  ornithological,  inasmuch  as  nei- 
dier  the  bittern  nor  any  other  bird  has  spiral  wings.'*  * 

No  one  would  for  a  moment  ima^ne  that  Mr.  Southey  thought  the 
wiBgs  of  the  bittern  spiral ;  but,  knowing  that  it  raised  itself  into  the  air  in 
this  peculiar  manner,  he,  by  a  figure,  convevcd  the  idea  to  his  reader  in  the 
riiortest  and  best  manner  he  could :  and  Mr.  Rennie  ought  to  have  known 
that  such  figures  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  all  our  best  poets.  I  am, 
Kr,  yours,  Sec.  —  Z>.  S.    Bungai^,  Juiy  1 2. 1 83 1 . 

However  defective  the  omission  o^  all  means  of  determining  the  name 
of  an  unknown  British  bird  (at  least,  without  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and 
lldwur)  from  this  **  alphabetical  book  "  may  be,  the  "  al[>habetical  index  " 
added  to  it  should  not  be  censured.  The  arrangement  of  the  body  of  the 
book  is  alphabetic  according  to  the  English  names  of  the  birds ;  the  al[)ha- 
bedc  index  is  one  of  their  systematic  names  :  both,  therefore,  are  intended 
to  fiurilitate  the  researcher's  attainment  of  the  information  Uie  book  may 

*  This  remark,  and  others  on  the  habits  of  the  bittern,  occur  in  our 
Vol.  I.  p.  405. :  supplementary  ones  on  p.  464.  of  the  present  volume.  — 
J.D.firCond. 
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contain  on  the  subject  of  his  enquiry,  but  both  desij  suyipoie  tbe 

to  know  either  its  English  or  systematic  name.    UDder  these  emt% 

the  technical  descriptions  of  the  ipecies  seem  almost  supaiuoos.  But  thtj 

serve  two  purposes :  one,  that  ot  assuring  the  student  of  the  accnfacj  or 

inaccuracy  of  the  bird's  name;  the  other,  tbatof  retrogresaiTdy  (if  wemay 

BO  express  ourselves)  familiarising  him  with  systematic  terhniranticsi,  sbouki 

he  have  not  previously  been  acquainted  with  them. 

The  OmUholonical  iHcHonary  is  a  copious  accumulatioD  of  synooymes, 
of  definitions,  of  delightfully  mteresting  narratives  of  tbe  habits  and  man- 
ners of  our  feathered  natives,  and  of  reasonings  and  specidatioiis  ob  the 
ends  and  offices  of  their  structure,  habits,  and  instincts :  all  these,  of 
course,  being  derived  fi'om  successive  writers  and  observers  of  repute  in 
British  ornithology,  from  the  earliest  records  to  the  hour  of  prinUiK  tbe 
l)ook ;  on  penisinf^  which,  it  is,  however,  clear  that  Mr.  Rennie  is  in  nim-, 
self  a  host.  '*  With  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,'*  the  Onatkoio^cal 
Dictionary  is  perfectly  indispensable  to  everj  student  of  British  birds. 
Not  wishing,  however,  to  assume  the  critic  in  the  case,  we  leave  the  work* 
to  its  merits,  and  present  our  readers  with  a  few  improvements  in  nomen- 
cliiturc  which  Mr  Uennie  has  devised :  — 

"  Ucccntly,"  he  observes,  *'  it  has  been  the  chief  business  of  those  who 
call  themselves  naturalists  to  alter  and  invent  names,  sometimes  with,  but 
o(\cn  with  no  advantage.  Having  small  inclination  to  employ  myself  in 
Ntirh  task-work,  I  have  made  extremely  few  alterations  in  this  req>ect ;  and 
I  have  only  clianged  five  names  which  served  to  propagate  error  or  ab-> 
stirdity :  stich  as  Anorthi^ru  for  Troglodytes ;  JVingllla  ^plza  for  F,  coe'lebs ; 
A/otucdIa  16tor  for  M,  &ll)a ;  C6rvus  prsdatdrius  for  C,  firugilegus ;  and 
Nyctichclklon  for  C\ir>rim61gus.  To  say  that  these  erroneous  names  are 
only  (liNtinctivo  appeUations,  implying  no  more  error  than  the  surname  of 
White  to  a  negro,  or  of  King  to  a  scavenger,  is  at  once  to  confess  the  im- 
perfection of  what  is  called  scientific  nomenclature." 

In  the  body  of  the  book,  Mr.  Uennie  gives  his  reasons  for  these  changes 
in  detail,  which  we  hero  present:  — 

Wren  (^Anorthi^ra  commiknis  Rennie,  Trogl6dytes  europae'us  Cuvier). 
The  ineanuig  of  the  name  is  not  explained ;  but  it  is  probably  from  anorthoo, 
to  erect,  and  ot/m,  a  tail :  expressive  of  the  perpendicular  carriage  of  the 
tail,  for  which  this  bird  is  remarkable.  "  I  nave  thought  it  expedient  to 
substitute  a  new  name  for  this  genus,  instead  of  the  received  one  (Trogld-. 
dytcs),  which  is  taken  from  a  fdsc  notion  tliat  the  wrens  live  in  caverns,  as 
the  ancient  people  named  Troglodytae  are  recorded  to  have  done." 

(/hafllnch  (AingiUa  Spita  liennie,  F,  coe'lebs  Linmeui),  As  the  Lin- 
nciui  name  of"  Bachelor  (ccelebs)  appears  to  me  very  inappropriate,  when 
at)plied  to  a  bird  so  remarkable  for  the  neatness  of  its  nest  and  for  domes- 
tic attachment,  I  have  restored  the  name  of  5piza,  given  it  by  Aristotle 
in  his  Hiti,  Anim,.  viii.  p.  1." 

Pied  Wafftail  f  ilfotacfila  16tor  Rennie,  M.  &lba  LinMeut).  **  It  beiqg 
manifestly  aosurd  to  name  this  the  white  wagtail,  as  Linnaeus  does,  I  have 
changed  the  specific  name  to  Idtor,  in  accordance  with  an  expressive  pro-, 
vincial  name     [viz.  Dish-washer,  or  Washerwoman]. 

Hook  (CVSrvus  prsedat6rius  Rennie,  C.  firugilegus  Linn,).  The  reason  of. 
tliis  change  is  not  palpably  given  ;  but  as  the  bird  preys  more  on  insects 
than  on  corn  and  fruits,  the  old  epithet  "  frugilegus  is  scarcely  requisitely 
expressive. 

The  Nightjar,  Fern  Owl,  or  Goatsucker,  &c.  (Nyctichelidon  [nyx, 
niffht,  and  chekdon,  a  swallow]  europce^is  Rennie,  CViprimulgus  europse^us  of 
others).  "  The  name  of  goa^cker,  which  it  has  received  in  all  languages,, 
[and  which  is]  most  absurdly  continued  by  bystematic  naturalists  in  the 
term  Cbprim(ilgus,  shows  the  opinion  entertained  of  it  by  the  vulgar.  It 
18,  however,  as  impossible  for  the  nightjar  to  suck  the  teats  of  cattle 
(though  most  birds  are  fond  of  milk)  as  it  is  for  cats  to  siick  the  breath 
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frotti  sleeping  infants^  of  which  they  are  popularly  accused ;  inasmuch  as 
the  ntnicture  of  tbar  organs  would  baffle  any  such  attempt.'*  * 

7%tf  pectinated  Claw  of  the  Nightjar  or  Goatsucker,  This  subject  has 
been  discussed  in  our  Vol.  III.  p.  30.  188.  296. 449.,  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  275. ; 
and  the  views  exhibited  in  these  places  are  conspectively  noticed  by  Mr. 
Rennie  in  his  Ornithological  Dictiomny,  where  he  replies  to  Mr.  Swainson's 
criticism  at  p.  276.  of  our  current  volume,  in  the  following  words :  — 
**  Thouph  [Mr.  Swainson]  smiles  at  my  *  sunplicity/  and  alleges  that  I  am 
*  sometunes  very  unfortunate  *  in  mv  *  speculations,'  the  simplicity  nmst,  in 
the  present  case,  rest  with  himself;  for,  if  the  pectinated  claw's  are  be- 
stowed on  the  nightjar  and  the  heron  to  secure  their  prey,  he  ought,  by 
hb  own  argument,  to  be  able  to  show  that  all  birds  which  feed  on  similar 
prey»  such  as  the  swifts,  have  pectinated  claws." 

Msides  these  changes  devised  by  Mr.  Rennie,  he  adopts  others  from 
recent  authors,  which  we  also,  on  future  occasions,  may  use  in  our  pages. 
For  information  to  our  readers,  and  as  proofs  of  Mr.  licnnic's  ardour  for 
accuracy,  we  miote  further :  — 

Bohemian  Waxwing  (Bombycfvora  g^rrula  Tcmminck,A'mpe\is  gAnulua 
lAmmeut).  **  This  genus  has  been  established  by  Tcniminck,  who  has  very 
judiciously  removed  it  from  the  genus  yi'mpelis  (chatterer),  where  it  was 
left  by  Linnseus  and  Latham ;  but  which  possess  distinct  and  peculiar  cha-. 
racters,  and  belong  to  a  different  order." 

Ouemsev  Partndge  (Pcrdix  rufa).  "  Why  this  should  be  called  Guern- 
sey Partridge  we  cannot  imagine,  since  we  arc  credibly  informed  it  is  very 
rare  in  that  island.  The  common  species  breeds  there,  but  is  scarce ;  whe- 
ther this  ever  bred  there  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  known  to  breed  in  the 
Island  of  Jersey.  It  is  also  found  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Rcd-lcgged  Partridge." 

The  White-headed  Kagle  is  frequently  called  the  Bald  Eagle,  and  excites 
from  Mr.  Hennie  this  remark  :  —  "  The  epithet  bald  applied  to  this  species, 
whose  head  is  thickly  covered  with  feathers,  is  equally  impro])cr  and  absurd 
with  the  titles  goatsucker,  kingfisher,  &c.,  bestowed  on  others ;  and  seems 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  white  appearance  of  the  head  when  con« 
trasted  with  the  dark  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  plumage." 

Heron  (i^'rdea  cinereaV  "  *  Not  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  heronshaw '  (the 
former  name  for  a  heron)  is  an  old  adage,  which  arose  when  the  diversion 
of  heron-hawking  was  in  high  fashion.  This  phrase  has  since  been  cor- 
rupted into  the  absurd  vulgar  proverb,  *  Not  to  know  a  hawk  from  a 
hand-saw.* "  We  quote  this  remark  for  the  sake  of  observing  that  heron- 
shaw is  the  prevailing  name  for  the  heron  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire, 
where  this  bird  is  frequent,  but  that  the  name  is  there  pronounced  as  if 
spelled  herringshaw.  "  Absurd "  and  **  vulgar "  as  may  be  the  proverb 
alluded  to,  Slmkspeare  has  stereotyped  it ;  and  it,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to 
become  soon  obsolete.  He  makes  Hamlet  say  —  "  I  am  but  mad  nortli- 
north-west ;  when  the  wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw." f  Mr.  Hoy's  clear  description,  at  p.  342, 343.  of  our  current  volume, 
of  the  mode  of  capturing  the  hawks  for  heron-hawking ;  and  J.  C.'s  account, 
at  p.  431.,  of  a  late  practical  instance,  in  Norfolk,  of  that  diversion,  explain, 
or  contribute  to  explain,  the  whole  process  of  heron-hawking. 

*  In  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk  there  are  those  to  be  found  who  still 
gravely  assert,  and  pretend  to  have  witnessed,  that  the  hedgehog  sucks  the 
teats  of  cows  bv  night. 

-f  An  identification  of  the  particular  objects  in  natural  history  to  which 
Shaksneare  has  made  allusion,  with  the  species  of  modern  systematic 
naturalists,  would  form  a  welcome  addition  to  British  literature.  Smith,  in 
his  EngHth  Flora,  has  identified  a  few :  see  under  Lonicera  Periclj'menum, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  326. ;  and  O^rchis  mascula,  vol.  iv.  p.  12.,  in  that  work. 
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Mr.  Rennie,  in  his  remarks  on  system,  takes  occasion  to  reply  to  the 
article  occurring  in  this  Magazine  at  p.  273. :  —  ^  It  is,**  says  Mr.  Rennie, 
**  pitiful  to  hear  the  querulous  tone  in  which  the  manu&cturers  of  words 
and  systems  complain  of  their  '  legitimate  *  productions,  as  they  call  them, 
being  '  unworthily  neglected,*  and  '  left  to  languish  and  decay ; '  *  because 
the  grown-up  public  are  satisfied  with  infants*  food  in  the  shape  of  cheap 
compilations,  crude  translations,  wondert  of  the  nuect  world,  &c.  &c.,  with 
such  like  amusing  trifles,  fit  only  for  children.*  This  may  be  taken,  indeed, 
as  the  creed  of  each  and  every  systematist,  who  looks  upon  details  of  the 
wonders  and  wisdom  displayed  in  creation  as  amusing  trifles,  fit  only  for 
children,  while  the  '  legitimate  science '  of  names,  grouping,  and  affinities, 
is  fit  to  '  reflect  honour  upon  any  age  and  country.*  1,  on  the  contrary, 
claim  no  merit  for  looking  upon  this  so-called  '  legitimate  science  *  as  &r 
below  the  level  even  of  an  amusing  trifle ;  since,  to  every  rational  reader, 
not  infected  with  the  mania  for  this  sort  of  frippenr,  arrogantly  and  fiadsely 
called  science,  it  must  appear  in  the  same  light.  Pitying  the  dry  drudgery 
of  the  authors  who  have  spent  their  hours  in  thus  nibbling  down  nature 
to  their  own  narrow  measurements,  and  laying  their  works  on  the  shelf, 
where  they  are  destined  to  remain  unopened,  I  bid  them  a  long  &rewell ; 
and  hurrying  '  forth,*  as  Solomon  did  of  old,  *  to  the  field,*  I  can  revel 
with  '  ever  new  delight  *  in 

*  The  boundless  store 
Which  bounteous  Nature  to  her  vot*ries  yields : 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore. 
The  pomp  of  groves,  the  garniture  of  fields ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds. 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even.* "  BeatHe. 

As  an  instructive  admonition  to  our  youn^  readers,  and  as  an  instance 
of  Mr.  Rennie's  candour,  we  quote  the  following :  — *^  Recent  observations, 
by  extending  our  views,  have  shown  that,  in  several  instances,  Montagu 
was  led  into  mistakes.  Although  I  have  corrected  many  of  these,  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  my  corrections  are  themselves  correct ;  for  subsequent 
observation  may  in  the  same  way  prove  at  least  some  of  them  to  be 
wrong  :  as  the  youngest  naturalist  who  will  pursue  the  plan  I  have  recom- 
mended may,  perhaps,  discover,  if  he  examine  Nature  for  himself,  and  not 
allow  his  thoughts  to  be  trammelled  by  the  leading-strings  either  of  the 
present  work  or  of  any  other.**  — J,  D, 

Rennie,  James:  Architecture  of  Birds.     London,  1831.    12mo.   2s.  and 
4>s,6d. 

The  reading  public  are  laid  under  further  obligations  to  the  Society  for 
the  Diflusion  ot  Useful  Kjiowledge  by  the  publication  of  another  most  in- 
teresting volume,  entitled  the  Architecture  of  Birds,  which  is  likely  to  aflbrd 
to  the  ornithologist,  as  well  as  to  the  casual  reader,  a  large  fund  of  inform- 
ation and  amusement.  The  volumes  sent  forth  to  the  world  as  the  Library 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge  well  deserve  that  title ;  for  I  deem  them,  at 
tne  present  time,  to  be  not  only  the  most  entertaining,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  useful  works  that  are  issued  from  the  press.  They  mi^t, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  series  published  by  the  same  Society,  be  more 
justly  called  "  useful  **  as  well  as  "  entertaining  '*  knowledge ;  for  the  deep, 
and  I  had  almost  said  abstruse,  sciences  published  under  the  title  of  the 
lAbrary  of  Useful  Knowledge,  are  of  such  a  profound  character  that  they 
require  a  person  with  a  collegiate  education  before  one  fifth  of  them  could 
become  serviceable :  and,  consequently,  the  ostensible  object  for  which  they 
are  put  forth,  viz.  the  afibrdlng  information  to  the  poorer  classes,  is  com- 
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pletdy  nullified  by  publishing  such  works  as  the  PoUaruatum  oflAght^  Hy^^ 
droiiatki^  Pnenmaha^  &c.  &c. 

In  the  28th  numb^  of  the  Westminster  Review  is  an  admirable  article, 
setting  forth,  in  no  measured  terms,  the  extreme  inutility  for  the  proposed 
pnrpose  of  such  publications.  The  writer  very  justly  observes,  at  p.  372. : — 
**  It  the  obserrations  above  hazarded  on  the  matter  of  instruction  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  people  be  just,  a  series  of  treatises,  pretending  to  be  for 
their  use,  of  a  more  preposterous  description,  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
What,  for  example,  could  be  expected  from  a  treatise  on  dynamics  being 
read  by  one  of  the  poor  labourers  of  Kent  who  clamorously  demanded  a 
rise  of  wases  ?  What  instruction,  moreover,  could  be  conveyed  to  him  by 
m  treatise  m  which  the  subject-matter  is  conveyed  after  the  following  fa- 
shion :  '  The  orifice  of  discharge,  as  indicated  by  the  dots  in  b,  was  an 
hjperboloid  of  the  fourth  order.'  '  In  rivers  or  open  channels,  the  velocity 
and  quantity  dischaneed  at  different  depths  would  be  as  the  square  roots 
of  those  depths.'  From  these  passages  alone  (and,  be  it  remarked,  they 
are  a  &ir  example  of  the  style  displayed  throughout  the  whole  article)  one 
of  two  things  may  be  fairly  concluded  :  either  the  committee  were  totally 
ignorant  of  Uie  people  to  whom  they  were  addressing  themselves,  or,  if  they 
were  not  so  ignorant,  they  were  totally  incapable  of  judging  of  what  was 
required  to  instruct  them.  Here,  in  the  very  outset  of  their  career,  they 
committed  two  gross  and  palpable  errors  :  first,  they  made  choice  of  the 
wronff  matter ;  secondly,  fi^om  the  manner  of  their  instruction,  thev  were 
utterly  incomprdiensible  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
thousand  of  the  labourii^  classes.*' 

The  object  for  which  ihave  taken  up  my  pen  is  not  so  much  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  two  publications,  as  to  point  out  to  the  directors 
of  them,  that,  without  caution,  the  same  evil  will  befall  the  "  entertaining  " 
as  has  befallen  her  sister  the  ''  useful,'*  viz.  an  overweening  show  of  learn- 
ing ;  but,  I  trust,  it  is  from  a  better  feeling  that  we  have  evidences  of  it  in 
the  **  entertaining,"  than  what,  I  suspect, lias  produced  the  same  effects  in 
the  *^  usefiil : "  it  is,  I  conceive,  a  laudable  desire  of  showing  the  researches 
of  the  compiler  more  than  a  wish  of  exhibiting  his  learning.  The  parti* 
cular  portion  of  the  work  that  I  wish  to  bring  before  their  notice  is,  the 
quoting  of  nearly  every  author  that  has  written  on  the  subject  of  ornitho- 
logy. It  is  seldom  that  the  same  author's  name  is  quoted  consecutively ; 
bat,  with  a  strange  affectation,  a  series  of  generic  and  specific  names  are 
ghren,  from  different  writers,  all  ^  good  men  and  true,"  doubtless,  in  their 
▼ocations;  but,  as  the  more  numerous  class  of  readers  of  the  volume  in 
question  arc  seldom  possessed  of  more  than  one  work  on  ornithology  (if 
even  that),  the  names  of  so  many  different  authors,  without  a  clue  to  find- 
ing the  original,  renders  the  Architecture  of  Birds  almost  a  sealed  volume 
as  to  its  usefiilness. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  intention  of  the  compiler  has 
been  to  ^e  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  best  names,  and  from  the  best 
authorities ;  and  which,  doubtless,  is  the  case.  But  he  would  afford  a  most 
incalculable  advantage  to  those  persons  whose  means  do  not  allow  of  their 
possessing  many  works  on  natural  history  to  refer  to,  if  he  had  given,  in  a 
note  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  Linnean  name  of  the  bird,  which  would 
be  the  means  of  readily  elucidating  most  of  the  mysteries  (to  the  unlearned) 
of  his  very  excellent  book.  The  above  improvement  would  be  of  great 
service ;  but  I  will  mention  a  plan  that  I  deem  much  more  advantageous 
and  interesting  still ;  which  is,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  next  volume  (tor,  of 
course,  on  so  deUghtful  a  subject  as  the  economy  and  habits  of  the  feathered 
tribe  we  roav  hope  to  have  several  volumes),  a  synoptical  table,  if  not  of  the 
whole  family,  at  least  of  those  mention^  in  the  volume,  should  be  at- 
tached.—i7./r. 
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Anon, :  The  Observations  of  a  Naturalist ;  contained  in  the  "  Companion 
to  the  Almanack  for  1829." 

Sir,  My  present  communication  will  consist  of  the  promised  strictures 
on  the  work  mentioned  by  me  (p.  184.) ;  I  mean^  "  The  Observations  of 
a  Naturalist/'  contained  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1829,  pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  It  will,  probably,  be  thought  presumptuous  in  so  young  a 
naturalist  as  myself  attempting  to  refute  assertions  emanating  from  such 
high  authority ;  but  facts,  Mr.  Editor,  are  stubborn  things. 

It  would,  probably,  have  been  better  had  they  been  noticed  before ;  but 
as  I  did  not  see  the  book  in  question  till  a  year  and  a  half  after  its  publi- 
cation, I  tnist  that  will  be  sufficient  excuse.  It  is,  however,  "  better  late 
than  never"  to  correct  an  error;  and  one  or  two  have  gone  forth  to  the 
world  under  the  sanction  of  this  Society,  which,  no  doubt,  stamps  every 
article  proceeding  from  it  with  the  air  of  correctness  and  truth ;  which 
might  mislead  young  beginners  and  people  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
investigating  for  themselves.  First,  then,  under  the  head  of  birds,  in  the 
remarks  for  January,  the  following  passage  occurs:  —  *'  Some  gardeners 
who  know  no  better  "  [forsooth !]  "  accuse  many  birds  of  destroying  the 
buds  of  their  trees  at  this  season,  because  they  are  seen  condnuallv  nil3>ling 
about  them.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  buds,  but  the  insects 
frequenting  them,  of  which  the  birds  are  io  search."  Will  the  would-be- 
naturalist  tell  me  that  the  bill  of  the  bullfinch  looks  like  one  of  the  in- 
sectivorous tribe  ?  I  have  shot  these  birds  in  the  act  of  eating  the  buds 
from  cherry  trees,  and  which  they  destroyed  in  such  numbers  as  to  render 
the  attendance  of  a  man  with  a  gun  incuspensably  requisite,  if  the  owner 
wished  to  have  any,crop.  When  I  had  killed  them,  1  squeezed  the  buds 
out  of  their  throats  which  they  were  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  I  have  like- 
wise examined  their  crops,  and  found  them  to  contain  cherry  buds  divested 
of  their  outer  husks;  and  the  ground  underneath  the  trees  was  always 
profusely  scattered  with  the  husks  refused  by  the  birds.  This,  from  actual 
observation,  negatives  what  the  **  naturalist     asserts  as  truth. 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny  but  many  birds  may  pick  insects  from  the  buds ; 
but  I  know  the  bullfinch  actually  to  subsist  at  the  spring  of  the  year  on 
them.  Sparrows,  tomtits,  &c.,  are  great  frequenters  of  gooseberry  bushes, 
and  certainly  pick  the  buds  off;'  but  I  have  never  examined  them  so  as  to 
state  positively  whether  they  use  them  as  an  article  of  food  or  not.  I  have 
known  people,  who,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  tomtit,  have  dressed  a 
piece  of  raw  meat  with  arsenic,  and  fastened  it  securely  in  an  apple  tree, 
m  the  vicinity  of  their  gooseberry  trees.  The  rapacious  tomtits  would  eat 
the  flesh  in  preference  to  searching  or  eating  the  buds,  and  consequently 
pay  for  their  feast  with  their  lives.  I  next  proceed  to  the  note  on  the  owl. 
In  his  remarks  for  March,  he  asserts  again :  — "  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  owl  only  utters  her  cry  while  on  the  wing."  Now,  this  again  (though 
I  acknowledge  it  is  not  very  polite)  I  am  obliged  decidedly  to  contradict, 
as  owls  which  build  in  Attenborough  Church,  in  this  parish,  sit  on  the 
turrets,  and  hoot  fearfully ;  an  old  white  owl  used  to  frequent  a  dovecot 
not  two  hundred  yards  from  where  I  am  writing  this,  and,  late  in  the  even- 
ing, would  sit  at  the  top,  and  utter  its  doleful  cries.  What  it  came  to  die 
dovecot  for,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  unless  it  might  prey  on  the  young 
pigeons,  or  suck  the  eggs.  I  notice  these  two  observations  merely  to  set 
the  author  right ;  and,  as  he  says,  ''  the  truth  is,"  he  is  incorrect.  I  see 
many  quotations,  likewise,  fi'om  White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome :  I 
fancy,  the  observations  should  have  been  original.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c,  — 
Scolopax  rusticola.     Chilwell,  April  19.  1831. 

Hewitiony  William  C, :  British  Oology;  being  Illustrations  of  the  Eges  of 
British  Birds,  with  Figures  of  each  Species,  drawn  and  coloured  nxim 
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Nature.    To  be  continued  periodically,  in  8vo  Numbers,  Zt.  Gd,  each. 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne  and  London,  1831. 

This  is  an  oricinal  work,  both  in  its  scone  and  objects,  as  also  in  the 
descriptive  remarks  of  its  author,  who  is  ricn  in  out-of-door  observations 
on  his  subject.  Besides  the  neat  and  pretty  pictures  which  the  plates  con- 
stttute,  the  text  supplies,  incidentally,  valuable  notices  of  the  habits  of  the 
birds  to  which  the  eggs  depicted  belong.  Of  these  notices,  we  hope  sub- 
seoueDtly  to  avail  ourselves. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Gldger,  a  German  naturalist,  that  the  eggs  of 
birds  are  coloured  by  nature,  so  as  to  render  them  in  the  least  degree  dis- 
tinguishable from  surrounding  objects,  and  this  to  deceive  the  eyes  of 
carnivorous  birds  or  other  plundering  animals.  Mr.  Rennic,  in  his  Omi- 
tkological  Dictionary^  under  the  '*  Eggs  of  Birds,**  notices  M.  61dger*s 
theory  (or  rather  our  Darwin's,  as  MrTkennie  represents)  at  some  length, 
thinks  it  "  much  more  beautiful  and  ingenious  than  true,*'  and  cites  not  a 
few  refractory  reasons  and  instances.  We  particularly  refer  our  readers  to 
BIr.  Rennie's  interesting  article. 

The  present  work  on  British  oology  will  tend  to  accumulate  a  rich  store 
of  fiuls  appertaining  to  the  c^  of  our  native  birds ;  and  which  facts  will 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  utility  as  data  by  which  to  confirm  or  confute 
the  theory  alluded  to ;  as  well  as  conducive  to  numerous  other,  some  of 
them  at  present  unconceived,  inferences.  The  very  great  value  of  depart- 
mental works  is  cordially  acknowledged  by  every  systematic  student  of 
nature.  The  work  in  question  already  exhibits  an  extensive  ''  list  of  sub- 
•cribov."  —  J.D, 

CrnUt^  John,  F.L.S. :  A  Guide  to  an  Arrangement  of  British  Insects ; 
being  a  Systematic  Catalogue  of  all  the  named  Species  hitherto  dis- 
cov^^  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     London,  1831.  8vo.  Ss.6d. 

The  name  of  the  excellent  author  of  British  Entomologi/  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  this  Catalogue ;  and  it  is  well  for  the  inte- 
rests of  Science,  that  men  of  high  talent  are  to  be  found  in  her  train,  willing 
to  incur  the  drudgery  and  expense  of  a  work  like  the  present.  ''  Upwards 
of  one  thousand  names  are  included  in  this  list,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other ; "  and  it  forms  a  Systematic  Index  to  the  British  Entomology^ 
«nd  also  to  Gravenhorst's  Ichneumomda,  We  regret  that  the  words  are 
not  accented,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unclassical.  This  is  in  all  cases  an  im- 
provement, in  many  indispensable,  and  in  no  department  of  natural  history 
more  reauisite  than  in  entomolog}'.  Numbers  of^the  softer  sex  engage  in  it, 
•llured  Dy  'the  surpassing  beauty  of  its  objects ;  and  collections  for  sale 
•re  made  by  many  persons  whose  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  is 
bounded  by  the  names  of  their  insects.  If  the  wants  of  such  should  be  con- 
sidered in  any  book,  it  is  assuredly  in  a  scientific  catalogue.  The  work  is, 
nevertheless,  a  valuable  one,  and  maybe  confidently  recommended  to  every 
person  who  has  made,  or  is  making,  a  collection  of  Britij^h  insects.  —  W, 

Banks f  George,  F.L.S. :  The  Plymouth  and  Devonport  Flora;  or,  a  De- 
scription of  Plants  indigenous  to  the  Neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  and 
Devonport.    Devonport,  1830.    In  8vo  Numbers,  Is.  each. 

Of  these  we  have  seen  seven,  and  can  say  of  the  work,  that  it  excels 
any  local  Flora  we  have  previously  seen.  It  gives,  as  usual,  generic  and 
specific  (tiagnostics,  references  to  authors,  and  the  topographical  stations; 
but  it  gives,  moreover,  and  these  we  deem  the  superior  features  of  the  work, 
detailM  descriptions  in  the  manner  of  those  in  English  Flora,  but  always 
with  a  careful  avoidance  of  unnecessary  technicality ;  the  etymologies  and 
meanings  of  the  generic  terms,  and  glossarial  explanations  of  all  others ; 
and,  lastly,  the  uses  to  which  the  plants  are  applicable  in  the  arts,  in  medi- 
cine»  in  diomestic  economy,  and  in  their  subservience  to  the  embellbhment 
of  poetry  and  of  literature.  —  J,  D. 
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The  domestic  Cat  dwmgfor  Fishes.  —  Sir,  In  reading  that  ddightfiil  little 
work  of  Mr.  White's,  The  Natural  History  of  Selbome,  the  propensity  of 
cats  for  fish,  and  their  repugnance  to  wetting  their  feet,  are  remarked  b^  the 
intelligent  author.  An  anecdote  or  two  of  these  beautiful  but  maligned 
quadrupeds,  proving  their  piscivorous  natures  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the 
other  a  strong  natural  antipathy  overcome  by  a  still  more  powerful  pro- 
pensity, will  perhaps  be  amusing  to  some  of  your  readers,  who,  like  mvself^ 
nave  a  regard  for  every  thing  '*  which  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  a  bemg." 
In  the  centre  of  my  father's  garden  was  a  fish-pond,  stocked  with  various 
kinds  of  fish.  Many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  witnessed  puss  (and  a  very 
pretty  tortoisesheil  puss  she  was,  and  a  great  favourite  withal)  watching  at 
Its  brink  for  its  finn^'  inmates,  and  on  their  appearing  at  the  sur&ce  darting 
on  her  prey,  and  in  spite  of  the  wetting  and  duoun^  she  encountered, 
bringing  them  in  triumph  to  the  pond's  ec^e,  and  regalmg  on  the  delicious 
fare.  This  sport,  I  believe,  she  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  till  the  day 
of  her  death ;  and  so  amused  were  we  with  her  angling  powers  that  no 
obstruction  was  ever  thrown  in  her  way.  The  pond,  moreover,  was  not,  as 
some  may  imagine,  sloping  in  its  bottom  and  picturesque  in  its  appearance, 
but  it  was  completely  a  cockney  pond  in  its  tout  ensemble^  octangular  in  its 
shape,  of  precise  equality  in  its  depth,  with  a  pavement  smooth  and  regular 
boto  in  the  sides  and  base ;  therefore,  before  this  puss  could  gratify  her  taste, 
a  plunge  was  to  be  taken  which  was  sufficient  to  make  the  stoutest  cat's 
heart  tremble. 

The  other  anecdote  relates  to  a  cat  of  more  extraordinary  acquirements, 
which  belonged  to  one  of  my  workmen.  In  a  large  and  deep  pond  at  my 
premises  in  the  Green  Lanes,  a  stock  —  not  of  fish,  but  of  rats-—  had 
accumulated,  the  destruction  of  which  was  undertaken  by  this  uncommon 
c.t.  He  was  daily  in  the  habit,  for  nine  or  ten  years,  of  stationing  himself 
on  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  of  lumping  into  the  liquid  element  on  the 
appearance  of  his  game.  A  day  seldom  closed  unsuccessfully,  and  he  has 
been  seen  and  known  to  catch  and  bring  from  the  watery  deep  four  of  these 
vile  vermin  betwixt  sunrise  and  sunset.  As  I  said,  this  amusement  was 
kept  up  by  him  for  the  space  of  nine  or  ten  years,  in  fact  until  his  rat- 
catching  powers  deserted  him ;  and  when  his  teeth  became  all  extracted  in 
the  penormance  of  his  daily  feats,  his  master  had  him  killed,  that  the 
miserable  death  of  starvation  might  not  await  him.  This  cat  was  tnilv  a 
sportsman,  and  pursued  the  sport  solely  fi'om  the  love  of  it ;  he  caught  nis 
game  with  avidity,  but  never  eat  a  morsel ;  so  that  the  pleasure  of  the  chase 
alone  had  charms  enough  in  his  mind  to  vanquish  one  of  the  strongest 
antipathies  of  his  nature. 

Snould  these  trifling  tales  of  the  members  of  a  race  hated  and  perse- 
cuted without  cause  by  some,  and  too  much  loved  and  fondled  by  otfattv^ 
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be  thought  worthy  of  being  mserted  in  your  Magazine,  I  shall  be  happy 
that  I  have  conununicated  them  to  you.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  William  Scales, 
Stamford  WU,  April  13.  1831. 

Monstrous  Lamb, —  Last  week,  a  ewe  sheep,  the  property  of  Mr.  Connop 
of  Fownhope,  in  Herefordshire,  yeaned  a  lamb  with  a  perfectly  formed 
mouth  within  the  natural  one.  As  it  could  not  take  nutrunent,  it  was  de- 
stroyed.    (Hereford  Jotimal,  June  22,  183  L) 

Unusual  Appearance  of  the  Redstart.  —  Having  lately  spent  a  few  months 
at  Ramsgate,  m  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  a  circumstance  rather  contrary  to  the 
common  course  of  nature  came  under  my  observation.     I  was  walking  by 
the  sea-side  on  the  1st  of  December  last,  with  my  gun,  when,  in  passing  a 
breach  in  the  clifl^  or  rather  a  road  cut  through  it,  called  Dumpton  Stairs, 
a  small  bird  flew  from  a  projection  in  the  clifTs  side,  and  picked  up  some- 
thing from  off  the  sands,  returning  to  another  projecting  crag  a  little  farther 
on.  At  first  sight  I  had  nearly  mistaken  it  for  a  redbreast ;  but,  as  it  seemed 
to  move  with  greater  activity  in  returning  to  its  perch  than  is  usual  with 
the  robin,  I  approached  as  near  as  possible,  in  order  to  discover  what  spe- 
cies it  might  be ;  and  on  viewing  it  through  my  pocket  spy-glass,  I  saw,  by 
the  motion  and  colour  of  its  tail,  that  it  was  a  female  redstart  (Syl?ia 
Phoenicilkrus),  which  very  much  surprised  me,  as  the  season  was  so  far 
•dvanced.   The  weather  had  previously  been,  upon  the  whole,  rather  mild, 
mad  flies  were  at  times  numerous ;  but  I  cannot  account  for  its  staying  so 
long  after  the  usual  period  of  migration,  which  is  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember.   In  hop€»  of  ascertaining  what  it  had  fed  upon,  as  well  as  with  a 
Tiew  to  preserve  it  (being  a  rara  avis  at  this  season),  I  followed  and  shot 
at  it,  but  missed  my  aim.     On  the  23d  of  December,  walking  under  the 
■ame  cUff,  I  observed  it  again  (at  least,  in  all  probability,  the  same)  near 
the  spot  where  I  first  found  it.    A  slight  snow-storm  fell  in  the  morning, 
and  toe  day  was  cold.     I  saw  it  again  on  Christmas-day,  which  was  very 
cold,  with  a  severe  frost  and  strong  north-west  wind.  I  watched  its  motions 
for  some  time :  it  appeared  to  possess  its  usual  activity,  but  seemed  rather 
more  tame,  and  permitted  me  to  approach  very  near.     It  would  fly  down 
on  the  sands,  pick  something  up,  and  return  to  the  clifTs  side  again ;  shak- 
ing its  tail  in  the  usual  manner,  and  seeming  to  be  but  little  affected  by  the 
■everity  of  the  weather.    How  this  little  summer  visitant  is  supported 
durinff  so  cold  a  season,  when  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  its  insect  food 
mu^be  in  a  torpid  or  hidden  state,  is  to  me  very  strange.    Perhaps  some 
of  your  more  experienced  correspondents  may  be  able,  in  some  measure, 
to  account  for  it. — T,  G,     Chipping  Norton,  April  1. 1831. 

Late  Appearance  of  the  Sunft,  SwalloWy  and  Marten,  —  On  reference  to 
my  journal,  I  find  that  I  saw  the  swif^  so  late  as  the  27th  of  September : 
tile  swallow  on  the  10th  and  12th  of  November ;  and  a  person  told  me  he 
•aw  a  swallow  fly  past  him,  while  shooting  in  the  marshes,  on  the  24th  of 
November:  the  marten  on  the  29th  of  October  and  3d  of  November; 
and  on  the  18th  of  November,  which  was  a  remarkably  fine  day,  I  saw  two 
martens  flying  to  and  fro  beside  the  chalky  cliff,  on  which  the  sun  shone 
brilliantly  and  warmly.  These  arc  late  instances,  compared  with  those 
mentioned  in  the  Natural  History  of  Selbome,  —  Id, 

On  Falconry, —  In  June,  1825,  happening  to  be  in  Norfolk,  I  became  an 
eye-witness  to  that  most  ancient  and  now  very  rare  sport  of  fidconry ;  and 
I  now  relate  what  I  actually  saw,  and  which  was  to  me  most  novel  andi 
entertaining.  The  place  fixed  upon  for  the  spot  was  in  the  intermediate 
country  between  the  fens  and  the  heronry,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day, 
with  the  wind  blowing  towards  the  heronrv.  There  were  four  couple  of 
casts  of  ^e  female  Peregrine  falcon  carried  oy  a  man  to  the  ground,  upon 
an  oblong  kind  of  fitmie  padded  with  leather,  on  which  the  fidcona 
perched,  and  were  fastened  to  the  perch  by  a  thong  of  leather.  Each  bird 
Dad  a  small  bell  on  one  1^,  and  a  leather  hood,  with  an  oblong  piece  of 
icariet  cloth  stitched  into  it  over  each  eye,  surmounted  with  a  plume  of 
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Tarious-coloured  feathers'  on  the  top  of  the  hood.  The  man  walked  iii 
the  centre  of  the  frame,  with  a  strap  from  each  side  over  each  shoulder ;  and 
when  he  arrived  at  the  spot  fixed  upon  for  the  sport,  he  set  down  the  frame 
upon  its  legs,  and  took  off  all  the  fisilcons,  and  tethered  them  to  the  ground 
in  a  convenient  shady  place.  There  were  four  men  who  had  the  immediate 
care  of  the  falcons  (seemingly  Dutch  or  Germans),  each  having  a  bag, 
somewhat  like  a  woman*s  pocket,  tied  to  his  waist,  containing  a  live  pigeon, 
called  a  lure,  to  which  was  fisLstened  a  long  string ;  there  were  also  some 
gentlemen  attached  to  the  sport,  who  likewise  carried  their  bags  and  lures. 

After  waiting  awhile,  some  herons  passed,  but  at  too  great  a  distance ; 
at  length  one  appeared  to  be  coming  within  reach,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  attack  him.  Each  falconer  was  furnished  with  a  brown  leather 
glove  on  the  right  hand  (I  suppose,  to  prevent  the  talons  of  the  bird  from 
scratching  itV  on  which  the  &lcon  perched ;  and  there  was  a  small  bit  of 
leather  attached  to  the  leg  of  the  bird,  and  which  was  held  by  the  falconer 
between  the  thumb  and  finger.  Each  of  the  men  thus  equipped,  with  a 
falcon  on  one  fist,  and  the  bag  with  the  lure  tied  to  the  waist,  and  mounted 
on  horseback,  proceeded  slowly  in  a  direction  towards  where  the  heron 
was  seen  approaching.  As  soon  as  the  heron  was  nearly  opposite,  and  at 
what  I  conceived  a  great  height  in  the  air,  the  falconers  slipped  the  hoods 
from  off  the  heads  of  the  falcons,  and  held  each  bird  on  the  fist  by  the  bit 
of  leather  till  the  falcons  caught  sight  of  the  heron,  and  then  a  most  gal- 
lant scene  ensued.  The  instant  they  were  liberated,  they  made  straight  for 
their  prey,  though  at  a  considerable  distance  ahead.  As  they  were  dashing 
away  towards  the  heron,  a  crow  happened  to  cross;  and  one  of  them  instantly 
darted  at  him,  but  he  struck  into  a  plantation  and  saved  himself:  the  fal- 
con dashed  in  afler  him,  but  did  not  take  him.  The  other  falcon  soon 
.overtook  the  heron  (which  immediately  disgorged  its  ballast  of  two  or 
three  fishes);  and  afler  flying  round  in  circles  for  some  time,  at  length  soared 
above  him,  and  then  struck  him  on  the  back ;  and  they  both  came  tumbling 
down  together,  from  an  exceeding  great  height,  to  the  ground.  The  other 
falcon,  having  lost  some  time  with  the  crow,  was  flying  very  swifUy  to  assist 
his  comrade,  and  had  just  come  up  at  the  time  the  falcon  and  heron  were 
falling.  At  this  instant,  a  rook  happened  to  fly  across ;  the  disappointed 
falcon  struck  at  him,  and  they  botn  fell  together  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  other  falcon  and  the  heron.  When  on  the  eround,  each  falcon  b^an 
to  pull  to  pieces  its  victim ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  falconers  rode  up,  the 
Jures  were  thrown  out,  and  the  falcons  suffered  to  make  a  meal  Shaving 
previously  been  kept  fasting)  upon  the  pigeon,  which  was  laid  on  the  car- 
cass of  tne  heron ;  and,  after  tney  were  satisfied,  were  again  hooded  and 
put  up  for  that  day. 

The  next  cast  consisted  of  two  younger  birds ;  and  when  let  loose  at 
another  heron,  they  flew  up  to  it  very  well.  But  the  heron  was  an  old 
-one,  and  supposed  to  have  been  caught  before ;  for  the  moment  he  was 
aware  of  his  enemies  below,  he  began  to  soar  into  the  air,  and  set  up  a 
ioud  croak :  and  these,  not  so  experienced  as  the  first  two  falcons,  would 
not  attack  him,  but  soared  about  and  left  him.  Upon  this,  one  of  the  fal- 
coners set  up  a  peculiar  call,  to  which,  no  doubt,  the  birds  were  trained; 
when  one  of  them,  from  a  very  mat  elevation  in  the  air,  immediately 
closed  his  wings,  darted  down  to  tne  man  who  called  him,  and  was  taken 
in  hand.  This  was  a  very  extraordinary  manoeuvre,  and  an  instance  of 
tractable  sagacity.  The  other  falcon  did  not  come  to  the  call,  but  sai\ed 
about  in  the  air.  At  length  a  heron  crossed,  and  the  falcon  attacked  it, 
but  again  lefl  it.  A  third  heron  also  came  in  his  way :  this  he  also  fell  to 
work  with,  and,  afler  a  short  struggle,  brought  him  to  the  ground  in  the 
same  style  as  the  first.  This  last  heron  had  his  wing  broken,  and  the  fal- 
coner killed  him;  but  the  first  was  taken  alive,  and  was  aflowards 
turned  out  before  a  single  felcon,  which  struck  him  down  in  a  minute.  I 
'erstood^  that,  when  a  heron  had  once  been  taken  by  a  falcon^  he  never 
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may  more  sport  It  was  the  case  with  this  one;  for,  the  momertt  he 
mm  his  enemy  coming  towards  him,  he  lost  all  his  powers,  and  made  a 
ridiculoiis  awkward  defence  on  the  ground ;  where. the  falcon  would  soon 
hBTe  dispatched  him^  if  the  falconer  and  bis  lure  had  not  been  near  at  hand. 

This  sport  was  to  me  an  extraordinary'  treat,  from  its  novelty  and  the 
excitement  which  it  caused;  but  there  were  circumstances  attending  it 
which  would  have  made  the  farmers  stare  and  swear  in  some  counties,  for 
the  horsemen  rode  throuffh  fields  of  standing  corn  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  the  titheman,  but  with  much  more  celerity :  and  the  sport  was  more 
dangerous  than  fox-hunting ;  for  the  eye,  being  constantly  alofl  to  view  the 
aerial  diversion,  the  chasms  and  sinuosities  of  mother  earth  were  not  so 
observable  as  when  the  object  of  pursuit  lay  more  at  right  angles  with  the 
fisioD  of  the  pursuer.  —  J.  C.    June  23.  1 83 1 . 

7%e  Blackbird  crowing  like  the  common  Cock.  —  Sir,  As  the  fact  I  am 
about  to  mention  is  a  novel  one  to  m}'self,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  it  may  be 
so  to  many  of  vour  readers.  Within  half  a  mile  of  my  residence  there  is  a 
blackbird  which  crows  constantly,  and  as  accurately  as  the  common  cock, 
and  neariy  as  loud ;  as  it  may,  on  a  still  day,  be  heard  at  the  distance  of 
•everal  hundred  yards^  When  first  told  of  the  circumstance,  I  conjectured 
that  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  cock  pheasant  concealed  in  a  neigh- 
bouring brake ;  but,  on  the  assurance  that  it  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
•^common  blackbird,  I  determined  to  ascertain  the  fact  with  my  own  eyes 
and  eacs;  and  this  day  I  had  the  gratification  of  getting  close  to  it,  seated 
on  the  top  ^ugh  of'^an  ash  tree,  and  pursuing  with  unceasing  zeal  its 
unusual  note.  The  resemblance  to  the  crow  of  the  domestic  cock  is  8o 
perftct,  that  more  thm  one  in  the  distance  were  answering  to  it,  and  the 
little  fellow  seemed  to  take  delight  in  competing  with  its  rivals  of  the  dung- 
hiU.  It  occasionally  indulged  in  its  usual  song ;  but  onl^  for  a  second  or 
two ;  resuming  its  more  fiivourite  note ;  and  once  or  twice  it  commenced 
with  crowing,  and  broke  off  m  the  middle  uito  its  more  natural  whistle.  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  blackbird  has  ever  been  included  among  those  birds 
which  could  be  taught  to  imitate  sounds ;  such  as  the  starling,  jay,  or  mag- 
pie }  and  in  what  way  this  bird  has  acquired  its  present  propensity  I  am 
unable  to  say,  except  that,  as  its  usual  haunt  is  near  a  mill  where  poultry  arc 
kcpty  it  may  have  learned  the  note  from  the  common  fowl.  I  am.  Sir,  yours, 
Ste*^^  BmioH  Bouchitr,     Wold  Rectory ^  near  Northampton^  April 21,  1831. 

In-door  Netts  of  ike  Thruth,  —  The  statement  in  Vol.  III.  p.  237.  of  a 
carious  deviation  from  its  usual  habits  in  the  common  thrush  or  throstle 
(TYirdus  mi^sicus),  brought  to  my  recollection  a  similar  circumstance  which 
came  under  my  own  observation.  At  Whitley,  a  small  village  about  three 
noiles  from  this  place,  is  a  gentleman's  house  which  has  been  untenanted 
lor  several  years,  and  near  it  Li  a  shed  or  outhouse  through  which  the 
person  who  had  the  care  of  the  garden  was  accustomed  to  pass  and  repass 
aeveral  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Two  years  ago,  the  gardener 
pointed  out  to  me  a  thrush's  (or,  as  he  termed  it,  a  grey  bird's)  nest,  built 
on  a  cross  beam,  close  to  the  wall  of  the  shed.  At  the  time  I  first  saw  the 
nest,  the  em  were  nearly  hatched,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  days 
the  young  Krds  were  out;  but  unfortunately  the  gardener,  in  this  instance, 
was  not  so  fond  of  watching  the  habits  of  birds  as  the  millwright  in  your 
eorrespondent's  account,  for,  as  soon  as  the  young  birds  were  nearly 
ie^ged,  he  carried  them  away,  witli  the  intention  of  keeping  them  until  fit 
lor  sale.  This  deviation  from  the  natural  habits  of  the  bird  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  shed  was  abundance  of  shrubs  and 
boshes,  such  as  the  thrush  delights  to  build  in,  and  where  it  would  have 
been  much  less  apt  to  be  disturbed  than  in  the  shed.  I  am.  Sir,  yours, 
ftc.  -*  E.  Headlam.     Greenhow,  North  Shields,  May  1 3.  1 83 1 . 

n  obiain  the  Skeletons  of  small  Fishes.  —  My  method  is  tliis :  —  I  sus- 
pend the  fish  by  threads  attached  to  the  head  and  tail,  in  a  horizontal 
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T  such  as  is  found  in  ponds  where  tsdpolea 


poutioo,  in  ajar  o\ 

and  change  it  often,  till  the  tadpoles  have  finished  thor  work;  which,  ik  lhu 
or  three  tadpoles  arc  allowed  to  work  on  a  fish  of  a  small  size,  thej 
will  complete  in  twenty-fnur  hours.  I  tilwavs  wlect  the  sinallesl  lori  of 
tadpoles,  as  they  can  insinuate  themselves  between  the  smallest  bones, 
ttitnout  destroyuig  their  articulation."  (T, Bluett,  in  FhlotapMcai  Maga- 
ime,  ToLvii.  p.  151.) 

Hcnnaphrmhle  Inteclt.  —  Sir,  Perceiving  at  p.  loO.  the  figure  of  a  her- 
maphrodite specimen  of  ^iJmbyx  caatrensis,  forwarded  to  yoo  from  Switter- 
land  by  M.  Duval,  1  have  considered  that  the  accompaDytnc  figure*,  repre- 
centiog  several  other  equally  and  even  more  extraordinary  individuals  mav 
be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine ;  especially  shice  they  are  all 
repreaentaiioDs  of  British  speciw-  The  figures  are  from  an  extrtjnely  rare 
quarto  tract,  published  by  the  celebrated  Professor  Klug  of  Berlin,  and  of 
which  not  more  than  a  single  copy,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Uo^,  has,  to  the  beat  of  my  knowledge,  found  its  way  to  England. 

I? L c  .t_c j^  [' [bought  It  worth  while  to  Dioke  a  cupv 

which  copy  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Ingiul, 
lot  intended  for  publication)  of  which  1  now 


From  the  interest  of  the 
of  them  for  my  own  use ;  froit 
has  since  engraved  the  plate  (i 
forward  you  an  impression. 
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Fig.  68.  represents  the 
very  rare  moth  Bata\iy\ 
I     (Euttitha     Slepk.)     pmi  ; 
I     and  by  itrawing  a  Ime  down 
/      the  centre  of  the  body,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the 
{dt  side  of  the  insect  pos- 
Miases  the  characters  of  the 
mule,    with   feathered  an- 
(enns,  short   wingc,  and 
abdomen  ;  whilst  the  oppo- 
site side  exhibits  the  con- 
trary characters  of  the  fe- 

Fie.  89.  is  a  much  more 

singidar  specimen  of  £om- 

is  also  rare  as  British)  than 

;   the  wmgs  on  the  right  side 

/  being  those  of  a  male,  whilst  the  antrainEe 

and  abdomen  of  the  left  side  are  of  that 

sex ;  and  the  left  wing,  right  aniennse,  and 

the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  are  those  of 

Fig.  90.  represents  the  B6mhy\  (Hypo- 

E  of  the  male,  but  the  ground  of  the  wings 

white,  OS  in  the  female,  with  light 

ives.     This  1  should  be  inclined 

I   to   r^^d    merely   as  a   very   jmle 

variety  of  the  male. 

J7^.  01.  exhibits  a  hermaphrodite, 
and  at  the  same  time  Jistotted, 
specimen  of  the  stag  beetle  (Luc4- 
nus  Tervus  L.) ;  the  left  side  of  the 

specimen  being  masculine,  with  the 

V  twisted,  and  the  right  side  feminine.  It  is,  however,  U>  be  obseired, 
that  the  elvtnim  on  the  left  side  is  larger  than  that  on  the  right;  whence  it 
would  follow  (if  the  general  rule  of  Jeniale  insects  tmng  larger  than  thnr 
male  companions  be  here  preserved)  that  the  specimen  is  quartered  lilie 
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the  Jdmbjx  caatr^nna  dcKiibed  above.  The 
Luckniigc  are,  howerer,  gcDenlly  excep- 
tians  to  the  rule. 

There  are  other  instances  of  aimilBr  freaks 
of  nature  on  record  besides  the  preceding. 
Thua,  in  the  15th  Tolume  of  the  Lintiaait 
Traiuactioru,  and  the  latTolmne  of  the  Zoo- 
logiivl  Journal,  an  account  is  given  of  a  ape- 
cimenofa  large  foreign  butterfly,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  MacLeay,  the  right  side  of 
which  is  masculine,  and  exhibits  the  cha- 
ers  of  Papilio  Polycion,  belonging  to 
'  the  Linntean  diviaion  of  the  Greeks;  and 
the  left  side  female,  and  representing  P. 
La6dacut,  a  Trojan:  thus  proving  these  two 
supposed  speciea  to  be  but  the  sexes  of  the 
same,  and  also  that  this  portion  of  the  Lin- 
nsan  classification  was  erroneous ;  since 
IS  eatabli^ed  upon  sexual  characters. 
e  Snofdopatie  Methodique,a.T\..  PapUlon,  however, records  anmatance 
)  Greeks  thus  united.  The  specimen,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
n  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs  at  Paris,  being  composed  of  two  hitherto 
1  diatinct  species;  the  right  side  being  P.  Ul^asei,  and  the  left 
_iMet,  which  are  hence  found  to  be  the  sexes  of  one  species :  and 
It  im|Ht>bable  that  other  supposed  species  of  Aipilio  are  in  the  same 


Is  the  mnori^  of  the  preceding  instances  it  will  be  perched  that  the 
left  Mde  of  tne  specimen  is  mascuhne. 

Tlie  Riusian  naturalist.  Dr.  G.  Fischer,  in  the  plates  of  the  Natural  Ilia- 
loTTOflfoacow,published  with  his  Or^fo^rajTAKf'uGouivmmKnti/fJI/on-ou, 
(fel.  1830,  Hose.),  has  figured  a  hermaphrodite  Sphinx  (Smerinthus)  p6- 
Duli,  which  be  reared  from  the  caterpillar  (and  which,  as  well  as  the  pupa, 
M  £gured)  in  1S09;  but  the  specimen  has  since  unfortunately  be«i  con- 
maatA  in  the  fire  of  Moscow.  The  ri^bt  side  of  the  insect  ia  male,  and  the 
left  fMMle : — "  Tout  le  corps  (including  the  aatennse,  palpi,  8(c.)  est  divise 
en  mUe  et  fenielle  ainsi  que  les  [tarties  genitales,"  ia  the  short  notice  given 
of  the  inaect.  Magnified  figures  are  added  of  the  appearance  of  the  falter 
orpns,  aa  well  aa  of  the  head,  aatennn,  and  palpi;  which  last  are  more 
derdoped  b  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

Knircsare  also  given  of  a  hermaphrodite  moth  (Ge6meim  artemisiAria) 
wUrE  iwariy  resemhlea  the  Biipalui  piniiuius,  likewise  bred  from  the  Inrva, 
wUeh  ia  %ured,  w  well  as  the  pupa.    In  this  spccim—  'i— '-a  -"-  •- 


n  the  left  side  ie 


an  smallef  than  the  males. 

1  have  likewise  seen  two  spccimena  of  Aihf  n.r  (Smerinthus)  p6puli,  bred 

5Hr.We»ver  of  Birmingham,  both  of  which  have  the  sides  of  the  bodv 
opponte  sexes;  and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope  has  been  ibrtunate  enough 
to  procure  a  q>ecimen  of  the  lar{^  water  beetle  (iJj-tfscus  marginiUis)  also 
dmilwly  drcumatanced ;  which  is  the  more  interesting,  since  the  sexiuJ 
dMTBCtevs  in  that  group  are  greatly  developed;  the  males  having  patellifonii 
■Btertor  tarn,  and  smooth  elytra,  and  the  females  simple  tarsi,  and  the 
djtrm  with  deep  longitudinal  hirsute  furrows. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  these,  and  other  instances  of  a  similar  na- 
tnrc^  occupy  at  the  present  time  the  attention  of  one  of  our  most  philoso- 
pbiea)  rcaearchss  in  natural  history ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  from  the 
Mods  of  the  acute  detector  of  the  cygnusBcwIckii  the  student  will  receive 
•  naooir  worthy  not  only  of  the  aubject,  but  of  its  author,  I  taa.  Sir, 
;aan,ftc.  — yahiO.  Wettwaed,  Grow,  HammmmM,  June,  l»3\, 
FP   8 
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The  Fact  oftheJ'Hekt  o/Earwip  I  had  long  knaim,  on  tbe  credk  of 
othens  but  not  at  ail  m>m  inspection,  till  Ma^  12.  1831.  Bclwecn  5  and  6 
P.  M.  the  atmosphere  was  warm  and  most  exating,  when,  in  n 


two  ranges  of  hot-bed  frames,  I  saw  numerous  specimens  of  J^brficolft  Binary 
all  in  highest  ecstasies,  and  traversing  the  ground  in  all  directions.  I  thonght 
1  also  saw  some  flying,  and  alighting  round  about.  Hereopon  I  caoaed  one 
on  the  ground  to  mount  my  hand,  and  elevating  it  to  the  level  of  my  ej^ 
saw  it  n^  o0*:  thus  also  did  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth.  Each,  before 
taking  flight,  aided  or  effected  the  expansion  of  its  snow-white  membranoos 
wings  with  the  forceps  in  its  tail,  which  it  turned  over  its  back,  and  used 
with  admirable  adroitness.  They  flew  ably,  and  in  curves  of  short  cBame- 
meters.  This  instance  is  very  similar  to  the  one  related  in  Kirfoy  and 
8pence*s  Introduction  to  Entomology^  vol.  iv.  p.  514.  —  Jokm  Dauoiu  il«y*- 
water,  July  12.  1831. 

Bphinx  A'tropoB  met  with  at  Sea. — On  our  passage  up  the  BCediterranean, 
in  his  Majesty's  ship  Ingate,  in  the  month  of  May,  1831,  then  off*  the  Spa- 
nish coast,  Cape  Palos  being  the  nearest  point,  distant  about  twenty  miles, 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  jSJphinx  A'tropo#,  or  death's-head  moth,  flew  on 
board.  That  butterflies,  and  other  light  and  buoyant  insects,  are  of  fi«-> 
ouent  occurrence  at  sea,  I  am  well  aware,  having  repeatedly  seen  them  in 
tne  Atlantic  when  at  least  a  hundred  mUes  from  the  land.  This  instanoe 
of  the  iSj)hinx  A'tropoi,  however,  appears  worth  noticing,  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  size  and  weight  of  the  insect,  compared  with  die  area 
of  its  fragile  wings ;  which  must  have  been  kept  in  a  violent  state  of  mus- 
cular exertion  for  a  length  of  time,  to  support  so  wei^ty  a  body  in  the  air, 
without  a  moment's  pause.  As  the  breeze  was  not  overpowering,  it  umj 
be  fairlv  conjectured  that  this  aerial  traveller  had  ouitted  the  shore  more 
from  choice  than  compulsion;  and,  probably,  mignt  have  safely  landed 
itself  in  Africa,  had  it  instinctively  sought  a  warmer  climate :  which,  pos- 
sibly, might  have  been  the  case,  from  its  having  been  met  with  at  ao  early  a 
period  of  the  year,  its  usual  appearance  in  Eng^nd,  at  least,  being  in  the 
autumn :  seldom  before  August,  but  more  frequently  in  October.  —  JS,  8^ 
FJj.S,    JWy21.  1831. 

A  Description  of  an  Inttrtiment  for  catching  all  kinds  ofjljl*^  Insecit.'^ 
Fig,  92.  a  represents  the  firont  view  when  open ;  b  represents  the  tide 

• 
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view  partly  closed ;  c  the  firont  view  when  closed.  The  instrument  is 
to  be  constructed  in  the  following  manner :  —  To  a  ring  of  stiff  iron 
wire  is  to  be  attached  a  bag  of  spider-net  to  form  the  botto^i,  which  if  to 
be  covered  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  movable  half-rii^  of  wire,  filled  in 
with  spider-net,  and  hinged  so  as  to  dose  the  top  seciuely  when  flapped 
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toMther:  the  whole  is  to  be  fixed  firmly  to  a  light  sdck  about  3  ft.  long. 
It  w  to  be  uaed  with  a  dight  jerk ;  and,  with  a  little  dexterity,  it  will  gene- 
ndly  eodote  the  insect  between  the  bags. — John  Ferry,  jun^  Jul^  15. 1831. 


Art.  II.    Botany. 

On  the  reioHoe  Scardiy^  certain  Species  of  Plants,  and  on  Changes  m 
timr  HMUUs,  —  Sir,  Mr.  tfree's  communications  are  always  interesting ; 
tbejr  present  the  observations  of  an  enthusiastic  naturalist  without  any  sci- 
entific rust ;  and  hb  uniform  candour  and  goodnature  in  reference  to  the 
obeenradons  of  others,  well  merits  imitation.  His  remarks  "  On  the  claima 
nfl^m  tuberdsa  as  a  native  of  Ireland  "  (p.  28.)  have  induced  me  to  take 
up  my  pen,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  few  observations  on  the  change 
in  the  habitats  of  plants,  and  their  relative  scarcity. 

Mr.  Purton,  in  nis  Mdland  Flora,  complains  that  he  could  scarcely  ever 
find  any  of  the  rarer  plants  in  the  stations  assigned  them  by  authors;  and 
ha  therefore  observes,  **  that  in  the  present  work  no  plant  is  inserted  ex- 
cept on  positive  information."  However,  I  have  myself  found  the  same 
dl«ppointment  with  rc^gard  to  Purton's  habitats  as  he  himself  complains 
of  m  othen,  and  it  shows  the  necessity  not  only  of  recording  any  new 
*■■>*■»»»»  that  may  occur  <^,  but  of  stating  the  failure  of  the  old  ones,  where 
that  la  the  case,  since  it  is  fi^quently  the  occasion  of  much  disappointment 
to  the  botanist.  For  instance,  /?an(inculus  Linsua  appears  m  several 
botanical  works,  as  found  on  "bogs  in  Malvern  Chase;  out  without  any 
other  local  adjunct: — I  have  trod  the  chase  in  all  directions  in  vain,  and 
I  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  no  longer  found  there,  nor  have  I  ever 
fimnd  it  nearer  than  Langorse  Pool,  Breconshire;  a  fine  station  for  marsh 
plants,  and  where  it  flourishes  abundantly.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable 
part  of  Blalvern  Chase  is  now  enclosed,  and  doubtless  several  bogs  may 
nave  been  drained,  but  no  record  of  this  appears ;  and  the  new  edition 
of  Witherinff  still  flatters  us  with  ''  bogs  on  Malvern  Chase,"  only  to  be- 
tmr :  ignis  fatuus  like,  we  are  led  into  the  bog,  and  left  there. 

Dr.  btokes  (for  I  have  his  edition  of  Withering  as  mentioned  by  (^ 
at  p.  Si5,)  says  that  he  found  ^c&ndix  Ccrefoiium  '*  near  Worcester,  grow- 
ing In  considerable  plentv  in  the  hedge  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
Bnstol  road,  just  beyond  the  turnpike.  May,  1775."  Now,  lest  the  veracity 
of  the  good  Joctor  should  be  hereafter  impeached,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  was 
growing  in  the  very  place  indicated  by  the  doctor,  in  great  profusion  in 
1899,  and  I  had  previously  noticed  it  there  for  several  successive  years ; 
but  in  1830  came  that  great  enemy  to  botanical  habitats  the  ^  surveyor 
of  the  roads,"  who,  armed  with  his  "brief  authority,"  demolished  the 
bank  on  each  side,  lowered  the  hill,  altered  the  direction  of  the  road; 
and  hence,  farewell  to  Dr.  Stokes's  habitat  of  the  <S^4ndix  Cerefolium, 
*  near  Worcester,"  for  I  can  perceive  no  traces  of  it  this  year.  Dr.  Stokes 
alao  records  ifpium  graveolens  as  growing  in  Sansom  Fields,  Worcester; 
where,  indeed,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  mere  or  lake  at  some 
diatant  period ;  but  the  meadows  are  now  enclosed,  gardens  formed,  and 
built  upon,  a  canal  cut,  and  the  plant  in  question  is  no  longer  to  be  found 


•  Mr.  Dale's  plan  (p.  265.),  where  he  interlaces  his  "  captures  of  in- 
jcti»"  with  an  occasional  rare  plant,  is  excellent ;  but  a  few  more  parti- 
Gtkn,  as  to  whether  there  were  few  or  many  of  the  plants,  if  in  full 
T,  Sec,,  would  be  acceptable. 
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here;  whiles  curioiifl  edough,  it  now  etows  in  profiuion  on  the  banks  of 
the  aaltwater  canal  fonn«l  by  Brin^ey  to  connect  Draitwick  with  the 
Berern,  which  was  only  fimsbed  in  1771,  and  was  thos  qnite  m  novel  n»- 
dertakinff  at  the  thne  Dr.  Stokes  edited  his  edEtion  of  Wkhen^.  That 
plants,  uierefore,  change  their  stations^  and  cease  to  grow  where  they 
formerly  abounded,  is  very  evident ;  and  I  have  myself  noticed  plants  in 
habitats  where  afterwards  no  diligence  could  find  them:  tfaoa,  in  1821, 1 
found  (Xrobus  sylv4ticus  on  the  bank  of  the  Severn  just-bdow  Worcester, 
though  it  has  not  since  appeared  there,  perhaps  washed  sway  by  the 
autumnal  floods  which  are  ever  making  ravages  on  the  bank  of  the  rner, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  it  might  have  beoi  brought  down  the  stream  off%in^ 
ally  to  the  spot  I  have  mentioned,  as  it  has  not  occurred  to  me  any  Vmto 
ebe  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  autumn  of  1822, 1  found  JBdcm,  vagans 
on  some  heathy  ground  on  the  red  sand  of  the  Upper  Bronugrove  Lidtey 
(the  Lower  Lickey,  closely  adjoining,  consists  principally  of  quartz  rock); 
but  I  have  not  been  again  able  to  meet  with  it  there^  and  from  recent 
plantations,  alterations  of  roads,  and  continued  endosores,  I  fear  it  may 
now  be  totally  eradicated.  Leland,  in  his  limerwy,  mentions  Towbuir 
Hill  Camp,  near  Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire,  as  bong  overgrown  witn 
the  Juniper  (Jiiniperus  commiknis)  where  not  a  single  phmt  of  it  now 
exists. 

On  the  other  hand,  beautiful  plants  occasionally  rise  up  in  stations 
whore  they  were  before  unknown,  and  sometimes  would  almost  tempt  us 
to  (lisbolicvc  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  or  that  we  must  have  been  dosing 
when  wo  passed  the  spot  so  often  before  unnoticed ;  I  can  therefore  easily 
boliovc  Mr.  Bree*8  surprise  at  beine  told  by  Mr.  Dnunmond  that  Phb 
tuberdsa  grew  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork  Tfor  botanists  are  often 
rather  incredulous  if  a  rare  plant  has  not  been  found  by  themselves);  while 
his  pleasure  at  being  shown  the  spot,  and  presented  with  the  roots,  will  be 
equally  appreciated  by  a  genuine  botanist.  But  still  we  must  discriminate, 
and  tncre  docs  appear  to  me  something  like  a  doubt  hanging  over  the 
claim  of  liibcrnia  to  the  /.  tuberdsa,  as  a  specimen  of  her  mdigenous 
flora ;  the  ominous  word  ''  ruin"  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bree,  and  the  infer- 
ence, therefore,  is  (till  further  information  be  elicited)  that  the  Pris  may 
have  been  a  tenant  of  the  garden  of  the  ''ruin,"  and  thence  have  insinuated 
itself  around,  increasing  as  it  does  so  much  firom  the  roots.  In  this  way, 
doubtless,  some  of  the  plants  in  our  flora  have  been  introduced  into  the 
country ;  many  of  the  monks  in  olden  time  cultivating  curious  herbs  in 
their  gardens  for  medicinal  or  superstitious  purposes,  the  gift  of  some 
holy  brother  abroad.  Indeed,  when  we  find  any  rare  plant  on  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  **  ruin,"  we  ought  to  be  very  suspicious  whether  the 
plant  is  not  a  naturalisation,  rather  than  a  real  denizen.  Thus  I  noticed 
the  Di&nthus  barb^tus  in  the  summer  of  1827  growing  on  the  ruins  of 
Ragland  Castle,  Monmouthshire ;  and  Dr.  Stokes,  in  his  edition  of  Wak' 
eritig,  mentions  it  as  found  by  him  on  a  limestone  wall  at  King's  Weston, 
near  Bristol ;  but  it  can  have  no  real  claim  to  a  place  in  our  indigenous 
flora.  iSaxifraga  umbrdsa  may  now  be  found  on  some  of  the  rocks  at 
Malvern,  having  strangled  from  the  neighbouring  gardens,  though  not 
really  wild  there.  I  nave  found  Mdissa  officinalis  in  several  places  near 
Worcester,  but  always  in  the  vicinity  of  gardens  or  farmhouses,  firom 
which  it  must  have  escaped,  or  been  accidentally  thrown  with  the  out- 
casts of  gardens.  Valendna  ri^bra  must  be  considered  another  of  these 
insinuating  emigrators :  like  the  land-squatters  of  America,  it  first  takes 
possession  of  some  old  wall  of  the  garden,  thence  perhaps  it  advances  to  a 
neighbouring  sand-hill,  or  establishes  itself  unnoticed  in  a  chalk-pit.  Aitet 
the  same  manner,  v^ntirrhlnum  m&jus  scales  the  walls  of  our  gardens, 
mounting  hidier  and  higher ;  and  at  the  present  moment  some  luxuriant 
specimens  of  the  plant  may 'be  seen  waving  their  red  insignia  on  the  roofii 
^  lofty  old  houses  on  the  western  side  of  the  cathedral  here.    Mr. 
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Breeds  nodee  of  /.  tuberdsa  also  reminde  me  that,  some  years  ago.  Dr. 
Naah  ptdilished,  in  his  Hitiory  of  WorcesterMre^  Pria  Jnphium  as  found 
by  the  side  of  the  river  Avon  at  Fladbury;  and,  on  Nasn's  authority,  it 
WM  inserted  in  Dr.  Stokes's  edition  of  Withering^  Berkenhout's  Synopm 
^  the  yiai.  JStL  of  Briiam,  and  other  publications ;  but  the  plant  (if 
really  found  at  all)  must  have  been  an  outcast  from  a  garden,  and  cannot 
DOW  be  found  at  all  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  I  by  no  means  would 
wish  to  insinuate  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  Mr.  Bree's  or  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  accuracy,  as  to  the  Irish  habitat  of  /.  tuberdsa,  but  merely  (in  the 
absence  of  more  specific  intelligence)  to  hint  that  perhaps  the  *'  old  hedee 
bsmk"  was  the  boundary  of  a  former  garden,  and  the  station  near  the  **  old 
min,"  probably  so  likewise. 

While,  however,  as  Dr.  Withering  remarks  (see  new  edit,  of  his  father's 
Arrangement  of  BrUith  Plants^  vol.  li.  p.  89.),  *'  from  the  progress  of  time 
and  inteicourse  with  forei^  parts,  so  many  exotics  have  become  naturalised 
in  Britain,"  plants  truly  wild  occasionally  spring  up  in  habitats  where  they 
were  before  unknown ;  and  records  of  these  facts,  when  noticed  in  con- 
aection  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  become  truly  valuable.  Thus,  in  your 
Second  Volume,  p.  70.,  Mr.  Bree  notices  the  apparently  spontaneous  ap- 
pearance of  Epipacds  latifdlia  in  a  new  plantation  he  had  made,  though  it 
was  previously  unknown  in  his  vicinity ;  and  Purton,  in  the  Appendix  to 
his  AikUttnd  'Flora,  mentions  the  6&nothera  biennis  as  springing  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Arrow,  after  the  widening  of  the  bed  of  that  stream,  and 
I  have  myself  observed  the  same  plant  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Tcme, 
probably  after  an  operation  of  a  like  nature.  These  and  other  similar 
acts  are  confessedly  valuable ;  but  I  must  enter  my  protest,  in  accordance 
with  E.  {Mag,  Nat,  HUt,  vol.  iiL  p.  460.),  a^nst,  I  must  say,  the  bo- 
tMiical  fraud  of  scattering  the  seeds  of  exotic  plants  among  our  wild 
woods  and  rocks,  either  for  the  purpose  of  astonishing  the  traveller,  or 
hoaiing  the  scientific  collector.  Notwithstanding,  then,  your  query  as  to 
increasing  the  beauty  of  our  wild  scenery,  and  Mr.  Thompson  s  support 
of  the  practice  (p.  86.),  I  do  think  it  childish  at  best,  and  can  only  com- 
pare those  who  thus  employ  themselves  to  the  rustics  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bredon  Hill,  in  this  county,  who  some  years  ago  constructed  a  pyramid 
of  the  oolitic  stones  which  there  abound,  beneath  which  they  placed  an 
immense  horse-shoe,  made  for  the  occasion,  to  astonbh  the  antiquaries  of 
the  year  3000.  *  The  earden,  the  plantation,  and  the  pleasure-ground  are 
the  proper  places  for  the  exhibition  of  the  effect  of  man's  sportive  and 
improving  hand;  but  let  us  leave  the  woods  and  rocks  to  their  native 
wildness  and  ma^ficence,  as  lonff  indeed  as  the  advance  of  population 
allows  us  to  retam  any  wilds  at  all.  If,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Thompson  hints, 
the  winds,  birds,  and  animals  may  introduce  fresh  species  without  our  aid, 
here  we  have  opportunity  for  observation  and  remark ;  but  doubt,  con- 
fusion, and  everlasting  dispute  must  result  from  the  reprehensible  practice 
to  which  I  refer,  independently  of  the  hoax  on  the  collecting  botanist, 
for  that  is  not  *^  the  Umit  of  the  evil."  Last  week  I  passed  through  a 
wood  covering  one  of  the  transition  limestone  hills  near  Ledbury,  which 
was  most  pronisely  ornamented  by  the  beautiful  Tfcia  sylv&tica,  festooning 
the  trees  on  all  sides ;  I  was  delighted  in  the  extreme  at  this  wild  produc- 
tion of  nature  so  strikingly  lovely,  but  hud  it  been  in  the  power  of  any 
person  to  have  informed  me  that  some  ornamcnter  of  wilds  had  been 
purposely  sowing  the  plant  in  the  wood,  my  pleasure  would  have  been 
much  abated,  nor  could  I  have  in  that  case  concluded  that  a  calcareous 

*  I  must  exclude  from  this  censure  that  genuine  son  of  humour,  J.  F. 
Dovaston,  Esq.,  who  has  fre(|uently  enlivened  vour  pages,  and  who  made 
(Vol.  II.  p.  400«)  theomriiiir  honorabU  for  planting  /Intirrhinum  ("ymbalaria 
in  Wales. 
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soil  was  the  natural  home  of  the  plants.  As  I  last  week  fbuiid  #limMi 
liitea  in  full  flower,  growing  in  some  quantity  in  a  retired  lane  leading 
from  Abberley  church,  in  this  county,  towards  Stourport,  near  the  village 
pound,  I  would  enquire  whether  any  of  your  readers  may  hare  sown  the 

Elant  there  purposely,  or  whether  I  may  consider  it  as  resdly  placed  there 
Y  the  hand  of  nature  ?  I  have  also  found  /Typ^ricum  <»Iydnum  in  some 
abundance  in  a  hedge  bordering  a  grove,  and  amonff  underwood  about 
the  grove,  at  Little  Malvern,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Herefordshire 
Beacon.  The  plants  have  now  a  wild  aspect,  but  may  have  originated 
from  one  planted  in  the  grove.  I  annually  find  Ferfo^scum  viigitum  by 
the  side  or  the  road  leading  from  this  city  to  Kidderminster,  where  it  was 
first  observed  by  Dr.  Stokes ;  and,  though,  being  so  conspicuous  a  plant, 
it  is  always  sure  to  be  plucked  before  it  has  perfected  its  seeds,  it  still 
obstinately  persists  in  maintaining  its  station ;  from  which  circumstancei  I 
conclude  it  to  be  really  wild  here,  notwithstanding  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  idea 
that  it  had  escaped  from  Mrs.  Nash's  garden  at  B^ere  (Smith's  E,  Fhra^ 
vol.  i.  p.  312.),  which  is,  in  fact,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  finom  the 
spot;  and  nearer  Bevere  House  I  have  seen  no  traces  of  it.  But  to  recur 
more  particularly  to  the  subject  with  which  I  commenced  thu  paper. 

While  new  plants  are  doubtless  yearly  naturalised  amon^  us,  man^  of 
our  old  native  ones  are  becoming  scarce,  cease  to  be  found  m  the  stations 
where  they  formerly  abounded,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  finally  lost  to  us. 
For  instance,  the  Berberit  vulg^is,  once  so  common  in  many  places,  is 
now  so  totally  eradicated  (at  least  in  this  part  of  the  country)  that  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  a  native  station  for  it  within  thirty  miles ;  —  per- 
secuted (and  justly  so)  from  the  haunts  of  man  for  its  blighting  influence 
on  our  com,  it  has  now  taken  to  the  hoary  ruin,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  It 
in  a  wild  state,  was  (a  curious  habitat  I )  on  the  picturesque  remains  of 
Buiidwas  Abbey,  Shropshire.  The  destruction  of  old  hedges  has  also 
caused  the  scarcity  of  jSu6nymus  europae^us,  which  is  now  only  found  ki 
old  fences  that  have  escaped  being  rooted  up.  The  il/arrubium  vulg^re, 
which  formerly  abounded  on  the  commons  at  the  foot  of  the  Malvern  Hills, 
has  been  almost  totally  eradicated  by  cottagers,  who  have  transferred  the 
plant  to  their  own  gardens,  for  the  sake  of  the  medicinal  tea  which  they 
extract  from  it.  Thus,  too,  beautiful  varieties  can  no  longer  be  found,  as 
the  sole  specimens  lefl  are  often  rooted  up ;  and  thus  I  have  often  searched 
in  vain  a  second  time  for  lovely  specimens  I  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
neglected  to  secure. 

Mr.  Breeds  observations  on  the  flowering  of  the  /.  tuberdsa  are  curious, 
and  similar  observations  on  the  irregularities  of  plants  in  flowering  would 
be  very  acceptable;  more  especially  if  the  causes  of  such  irregularities 
tfould  be  satisfactorily  elucidated.  I  have  noticed  a  small  patch  of  /^ris 
fcetidissima  growing  wild  in  a  copse  at  tlie  foot  of  Cruckbarrow  Hill,  near 
this  city,  and  though  I  have  regularly  observed  it  for  some  vears,  I  could 
never  find  it  in  flower  but  once.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  reel  marl,  and  its 
situation  may  not  be  favourable,  as  I  observed  numbers  of  the  same  plant 
most  profusely  in  fruit  on  the  sandstone  rocks  between  Salterton  and 
Sidmouth  last  autumn,  and  in  greater  luxuriance  than  I  ever  before  no- 
ticed. In  1827  I  found  the  Tulipd  sylv^stris  in  some  abundance  on  a  red 
marl  cliff  amidst  underwood,  close  to  the  Severn,  at  Clerkenleap  near 
Worcester,  and  several  specimens  were  then  in  flower ;  but  since  that  time 
no  flowers  can  be  met  with,  though  the  leaves  are  abundant  enough.  The 
year  before  last  the  CYocus  v6mus  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  a  field  b^ 
tween  this  city  and  Cruckbarrow  Hill,  and  several  specimens  were  gathered 
in  flower  by  myself  and  firiends,  but  it  has  not  i^peared  in  flower  since 
that  time.  The  iS^um  41bum  grows  plentifully  on  the  rocks  at  Bfal* 
vcm ;  and  yet  never  but  once,  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  trailing  stems 
iiud  leaves,  could  I  meet  with  a  flowering  branch.    The  ifanunculua  fluvi* 
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ySSm  aboonds  in  the  Severn ;  but  it  scarcely  ever  flowers,  unless  the  river 
is  to  low  M  to  expose  its  herbage  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  when  it 
iKownm  profusely.  From  the  continued  dry  weather  this  summer,  the 
Severn  became  very  shallow,  leaving  masses  of  the  R,  fluvi4tilis  stranded 
OD  the  shore,  and  on  June  7.  all  the  shallows  of  the  river  were  beautifully 
wfake  with  the  flowers,  many  of* which  were  double;  and  one  blossom 
I  dissected  had  15  petals ;  but  in  less  than  a  week,  partial  heavy  rains 
praduced  a  rise  of  aoout  9  in.  in  the  river,  every  specimen  was  submei^ed 
and  not  a  vestioe  of  the  plants  are  visible  to  the  eye. 

Did  space  allow  me,  1  might  enlarge  upon  the  relative  scarcity  of  plants ; 
for  how  often  it  happens  that  those  which  are  rare  in  one  place  are  abun- 
dant in  another;  and  I  think  your  correspondents  should  not  be  blamed 
if  they  insert  in  their  list  plants  which  may  appear  common  to  some,  but 
which  are  not  in  reality  generally  distributed.  How  very  common  the  Ad6za 
Moachat6Uina  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  Salop,  while  here 
the  botanist  would  search  uie  country  in  vain  for  it.  Cotyl^on  Umbi- 
Bciia^  a  rare  rock  plant  here,  is  a  common  denizen  of  every  wall  about 
Abemvenny,  Monmouthshire.  O^rchis  pyramidalis  covers  whole  fields 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Wrekin,  Salop,  though  in  this  neiehbour- 
hood  it  b  rare,  and  I  have  only  met  with  it  at  Malvern,  i^nthyllis  Vul- 
neriria  0X>ws  abundantly  on  the  transition  limestone,  west  of*^ Malvern, 
but  I  find  it  no  where  else  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  Shrawley  Woods, 
with  a  light  sandy  soil,  the  abundance  of  Convallaria  majalis  is  astonish- 
ing; but  our  other  woods  on  the  heavy  marl  might  be  searched  for  it  in 
vain*  In  a  &llow  field,  near  Bridgenorth,  I  noticed,  in  1823,  the  most 
huuriant  and  beautiful  specimens  of  ^chium  vulgare  I  ever  beheld,  full 
3  ft.  in  altitude ;  while  around  this  city  I  never  met  with  a  specimen, 
except  a  starveling  6  in.  plant,  gathered  by  a  friend  from  a  wall  near 
BTemam.  In  the  same  rich  meadows  by  the  Severn  between  Coalport 
and  Bridgenorth,  the  /"nula  /felenmm  makes  a  magnificent  appearance  with 
its  gicrfden  sun-flower ;  but  I  never  met  with  a  specimen  lower  down  the 
river.  The  Tanac^tum  vulgare,  indeed,  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
giving  the  richest  appearance  to  the  scene  when  in  full  flower,  but  in 
mountainous  situations  it  becomes  uncommon.  I  was  once  delighted 
with  the  sight  of  twenty  or  thirty  full  grown  plants  of  the  Orobanche 
elador  in  a  single  clover  field  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Wrekin,  Salop, 
each  plant  nearly  a  yard  high,  but  I  have  never  since  observed  such  a 
spectacle.  I  have  observed  the  Origanum  vulelire  most  abundantly,  both 
with  purple  and  white  flowers,  at  the  base  of  the  Mcndip  Hills,  Somerset- 
ahire^  but  here  I  find  it  very  scarce,  even  on  calcareous  soil.  I  have  perhaps 
dihtted  too  much  on  this  to  me  delightful  subject,  and  shall  therefore 
dose;  leaving  my  apology  with  you  and  your  raiders  in  the  fine  language 
of  James  Montgomery:^ 

^  We  but  begin  to  live  from  that  fine  point, 
Which  memory  dwells  on,  with  the  morning  star. 
The  earliest  note  we  heard  the  cuckoo  smg, 
Or  the  first  daisy  that  we  ever  pluck'd. 
When  thoughts  themselves  were  stars,  and  birds,  and  flowers." 

1  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Edivin  Lees.     Worcester ^  June  23.  1829. 

Tie  LocaUsaiion  of  Plants  by  Man, — **  We  fancy  that  Mr.  Dovaston 
little  anticipated  the  animadversions  to  which  he  so  innocently  subjected 
himself  by  his  candid  acknowledgment  (Mag,  Nat,  Hist,,  vol.  ii.  p.  400.)  of 
hb  patronage  of  the  supposed  foreigner  Linaria  Cymbaliiria.  That  serious 
complaints  should  be  advanced  "  [see  Ma^,  Nat,  Hist,^  vol.  iii.  p.  460, 461 . ; 
voL  IV.  p.439.]  *'  against  any  individual  for  increasing  the  beauties,  and  adding 
to  the  interest  of  British  scenery,  will  appear  singular  to  the  majority  of 
our  ffcaden.    Those,  however,  who  have  experienced  an  enthusiastic  plea- 
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sure  in  the  pursuit  of  any  peculiar  department  of  science^  can  readily 
excuse  the  feelings  of  exclusive  importance  with  which  the  minds  of  natu- 
ralists are  sometimes  occupied.  No  established  law  of  nature,  in  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants,  is  interfered  with.  Under  the  same  latitudes 
of  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  the  plants  are  neither  all  similar 
nor  all  dissimilar;  therefore,  whether  seeds  be  conveyed  by  man,  or  by  the 
waters  of  the  Deluge,  we  see  no  distinction  in  the  consequence.  Who, 
amongst  us,  would  venture  to  assert  the  propriety  of  excluding  cultivated 
exotics:  the  edible  from  our  tables,  or  the  ornamental  from  our  gardens; 
why,  then,  the  flowers  from  our  fields  ?  We  would  be  content  to  register 
Britain's  legitimate  post-diluvian  flora  as  it  now  stands,  class  future  dis- 
coveries as  doubtful  natives,  or  acclimated  subjects,  and  encourage  all  to 
become  disseminators  of  new  beauties  over  our  native  land,  for  the  benefit 
and  gratification  of  future  generations.  After  all,  the  calm  looker-on  must 
smile  at  the  eflects  of  any  recent  dissemination  of  the  Linaria  Cymbal&ria; 
since  Parkinson,  about  six  generations  ago,  said  — '  It  groweth  naturally 
in  divers  places  of  our  land.' "  (B,  Maundy  in  his  Botanic  Garden  for 
March,  1831,  No.  300.) 

Linkria  Cymbalaria  prevails  in  the  interstices  of  the  masonry  of  Catus 
College,  Cambridge,  especially  at  the  back  of  the  Gate  of  Virtue ;  that  is, 
supposing  one  to  enter  at  the  Oate  of  Humility,  and  to  pass  throi^h  the 
Gate  of  Virtue,  in  his  way  to  the  Gate  of  Honour.  Mr.  Dovaston  (\^1.  IL 
p.  401.)  attests  its  prevalence  in  similar  situations  at  the  sister  university. 
—  J.D. 

Dissemination  of  Exotic  Plants. —  Sir,  I  have  seen  that  opinion  is  divided 
with  regard  to  distributing  foreign  plants  in  British  soil.  I  confess  I  am 
for  doing  it,  as  I  have  not  seen  at  present  any  reasons  to  the  contrarv  that 
have  satisfied  me :  so,  if  you  do  not  supply  a  satis&ctory  objection,  1  shall 
soon  commence  the  (to  a  select  few)  abominable  practice.  Spring  flowers, 
I  believe,  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  most  welcome ;  so  I  ask  you 
(though,  perhaps,  you  are  one  of  the  select  few  I  mentioned),  what  would 
more  heighten  a  mechanic's  pleasure,  after  being  pent  up  in  a  close  workshop 
all  the  week,  and  without  having  tasted  any  fresh  air,  and  whose  eyes  have 
not  been  blest  with  the  sight  of  the  least  "  green  thing  "  all  the  time,  than,  on 
taking  a  Sunday  morning's  ramble,  to  observe,  on  some  sunny  bank,  the 
golden  winter  aconite  shining  in  the  sunbeams,  and  here  and  there  a  few 
snowdrops  scattered  among  the  sod  on  which  he  treads  ?  Oh  I  he  would 
feel  it ;  it  would  penetrate  to  his  heart,  and  make  him  look  '*  from  Nature 
up  to  Nature's  God."  It  is  what  I  have  been  thinking  of  for  some  time. 
I  have  a  stock  of  seeds  of  Eranthis  hyemalis  (the  winter  aconite) ;  and  I 
think  nothing  shall  prevent  me  attempting  to  make  our  fields  a  perfect  gar- 
den. Gllia  capitkta  and  Collomia  grandSora  are  the  sort  of  plants  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  requires  some  trouble  to  extirpate  them  vfhen  once  established. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Y,  R,    May  21.  1831. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  beautiful  Core6psis  (now  Calli6psis)  tinc- 
toria  is  established  in  the  com  fields  about  Glasgow.  Is  this  true  ?  If  not, 
it  can  doubtless  be  rendered  true,  as  the  plants  from  self-sown  seeds  aire, 
especially  where  even  slight  shelter  obtains,  proof  to  the  severity  of  British 
wmters.  This  elegant  and  splendid  annual,  if  established  in  our  com  fields, 
would  rival,  perhaps  even  surpass,  the  brilliant  bluebottle  (^Centaurea  Tj^- 
anus,  the  Cyanus  ^egetum  of  Moench);  the  gorgeously  golden  com  man- 
cold  rChrysdnthemum  «^etum);  and  the  beauteous  branching  larkspur 
f  Delpnlnium  Cons61ida) ;  all  which,  here  and  there,  beautify  the  fields  of 
Cambridgeshire.  —  J,  D. 

Anemone  nemorosa,  —  The  blossoms  of  this  plant  are  very  fraerant,  so 
much  so,  that  a  wood  in  which  it  abounds  is  as  fragrant  as  a  bank  of  vio- 
lets (Hola  odor^ta).  This  quality  is  not  noticed  by  Smith  in  his  EngUsk 
Flora,  —  Henry  Turner.   Botanic  Garden^  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  April,  1831. 
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lead  dttrf  dry  Stemi  of  the  ftabelS/mmt  and 
I  oMrr  ilerbaceoui  Planh.  —  Sir,  I  have  before  now  hefird  the  obaervBtion 
1  fall  rrom  the  lips  of  an  uneducated  person,  when  speaking  of  some  plant, 
or  animal,  or  natural  substance,  "  What  a  pity  it  is  that  it  is  of  no  use ! " 
and  for  myself,  I  always  consider  it  a  point  gained  when  any  article,  hitherto 
either  entirely  neglected,  or  regarded  as  of  little  utility,  is  found  to  tte 
capable  of  being  turned  to  account,  and  applied  to  some  useful  purpose  : 
more  espedally  if  the  article  in  question  be  one  which  can  be  procured 
only  and  in  abundance.  I  have  been  led  into  this  ceneral  remark  by 
b  having  lately  ob^icrved  the  deod  dry  stalks  of  niKrophj^llum  sylv^stre  (cow 
I  p«rsley)iind//eraclfeuniSphondyiiuni(cow  parsnep)  cut  intopieces  of  about 
[  afoot  long,  and  hung  up  in  the  cnimney-comer  ofa  larm-housein  tliisneigh- 
L  bourhood ;  which,  upon  enquiry,  I  was  informed  hod  been  liud  up  for  the 
I  purpou  of  being  u^d  as  spills  to  light  candles,  Sii:,  It  is  probable  that 
I'  ihe  dead  Htalks  of  many  other  plants  would  answer  the  same  purpose 
I  equally  well.  1  have  tncd  the  experiment  successfully  with  those  ofAn- 
''"■'■""  'icai  and  iScfindix  odorata  (sweet  Cicely).  It 
i,  that  these  ready-made  spillrt,  which  are  to  be 
[  bund  in  the  winter,  or  even  spring,  in  every  hedge,  wood,  or  plantation, 
I.  riiould  l>c  gathered  when  quite  ripe  and  dead,  and  must  be  kept  for  use 
I  perfectly  dry.  The  hollow  stalks  of  the  more  gi^tic  specimens  of  An- 
[■  wilie*  sylT^tris,  which  sometimes  exceed  an  incli  in  diameter,  may  be  split 
'tudinatly  into  quaners,  or  still  further  divided,  before  they  are  applied 

e  above  purpose.     Some  OT>eciniens  of  each  kind  1  herewith  sendjou; 

[  and  ^ould  you  deem  this  trifling  communication  at  all  worthy  of  being 

r  more  ecneraJly  made  known,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  it  you 

\  awy  think  proper.     The  discovery,  if  discovery  it  is,  may  be  of  no  great 

Utility  or  importance ;  but  at  least  it  serves  to  show  historicallv,  and  as  a 

■T  of  curiosity,  the  purposes  to  which  these  neglected  vc^table  remains 

■re  actually  apjilicd  in  some  parts  of  the  country.    I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.— ^  , 

'    H".  T.  Brcc.     Atlalcy  Rcclori/,  AprHiB.  1831. 
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Fossil  TrUMlet  r, 
Buttcrjiti.  (_^4.  93.  9*.)-; 
Sir,  As  the  locality  of  vnnair 
fossils  is  n  desirable  thing  t 
be  ascertained,  perhaps  that  A 
the  following  may  be  worth  if 
scrtion  in  your  truly  vkIubU^ 
Mwazine.  I.ast  midsummj^^ 
whilst  I  was  on  a  sketchioE' 


Wales,  I  was  informed  when 
at  Llandilo  Vawr,  that  in  Lord 
Dincvor's  grounds  there  were 
found  petrified  butterflies.  I 
went  in  search  of  them,  and 
discovered  what  was  named 
petrified  butterflies  to  be  parti 
of  a  triloliite  found  in  a  son  of 
staCy  sandstone  of  nn  ochreous 
brown  colour.  Their  form  ii 
very  Am  cumpared  with  those 
discovered  at  Dudley,  thereby 
giving  ■nmclln'ng  the  ettect  of 
a  biitterlly.  I  nave  sent  two 
•kctcliesof  them;  onc(^.Mi.) 


l  a«  tk>  MkK  U%  n-X 


fiMa.     I  an,  9ir,  janrs,  ic  —  L.E.  B^td.     Tiaalim,  Srft.  27. 


A  mwiwjuam  ^fa^  WemUier.—  [e  on  be  s  oaefiil  pim  of  wSarm- 
a6aa  tot  igriciilliir^B,  or  tfaoae  conccraed  m  ptu^  m  tns  cnipa  oo  ifee 
■ppnMcfiiiig  teaaoo,  to  dacifte  die  ^pp^aaaceof  a  mmU  doul,  whidw 

atioa  of  moat  pctMaia,  bat  wfaicfa  frm  a^  own  riyfTJme  I  Imic  feod  a 
vcr7  &itli&l  brewwns  of  faol  wcMfaer.    It  ifyMfi  Moad*  la  the  hU 
awnnw  tM^  b 
e  k  in  the  bat« 


T  op  to  a  proannv 
a  the  nmmit  of  tbe 


I  «iU  en<ka««iri 

—  It  M  a  wiau,  nriir^riy  ^^''^  tba^  irbiti^  cnrvcil  ciood,  fenoed  ■ 
dcnlj  apoa  the  maimit  otibaue  fine  h^nd  ekmA  (tB  -^     •  - 

ofon  prcraS  ia  wvm  wotfao',  mkI  appear  to  tower  a 
beigltt.  It  »  nrirwiirj  to  kcqiawMdtfiil  eye  npow  tl 
etnmilaa.  Wben  tlm  Itttlc  filn,  wbicfa  I  ton  **  tbe  atarm  cap^'  i^pcan,  k 
fiea  eloMly  over  the  rnhuIoI  Min«t,  &e  a  white  alkcn  web :  ■  a  nty 
(ew  III  iiiiiliiil  aill  irMHniiM  .  Bnkia^lN(ipaae,into  tfaeanDnloa;  but  b 
a  fittle  tBDC,aadwhea  hnrj  fniil  iiraihii  dontcna,  the  fibn  agn  I(k 
pcan,  Lfiw|iprw«n  «■  ihortl*  ■■  beface,  I^at  samaier  doa  **  «tann  op  " 
waa  oAoi  tobeaeen,  mhI  bow  modi  fbtil  wcMber  nccccded  I  well  i^ 
awBriMT.  So  cowfiJait  do  I  ftd  in  tfaa  fictle  wkos^  dood,  that  I  Bhoold 
cMertan  ao  far  of  fiNrctelliag  b  thta,  taj  lettv,  tbe  thrcWening  weather, 
widHB  M  to  W  hova,  and  inrite  tbe  eifitor  to  tetfify  the  realit;  bj  a 
'  f^qrfwMiaag,  ^pnT,  1830. 
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PART  IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Natural  History  in  the  English  Counties. 

Devonshire. 

CUMATSi^Bovetf  Traceyy  Chudleigh^  Devon^asto  Birds, — Three  swallows 
seen  here,  April  15.  1831,  going  into  some  old  nests  under  the  eaves 
of  the  house. — J,  G,  C,    Bovey  Traceyy  Otudleigh,  Devon,  April  20.  1831. 

Habits  and  Habitats  of  ^octua  pros' cox,  vitla,  vailigeray  sagUti/era,  and 
JEgerisk  crabromfirmis,  Satumia  Favbnia  ndnor,  and  CaHimorpha  dominula, — 
Sir,  As  I  believe  mvself  to  be  the  first  person  who  ever  reared  that  beautiful 
moth,  3r6ctua  prae  cox,  from  its  larva,  and  ascertained  its  proper  food  and 
locality,  I  send  you  some  particulars  relative  to  that  and  some  other  insects. 
Donovan  mentions  that  the  larva  of  N,  prae^cox  feeds  on  the  thistle ;  one 
havii^  been  found  at  the  roots  in  Portland  Island.  When  residing  at  Bcdi- 
Um^  Nooth  Devon,  I  examined  the  thistles  at  Appledon  Burrows  for  two 
seasons  without  success.  It  was  by  mere  accident  I  met  with  the  larvae 
one  dark  showery  day  in  the  end  of  May,  when  they  were  feeding  on  short 
stunted  plants  of  the  Galium  verum,  or  vellow-flowered  ladies*  bcdstraw, 
which  grows  on  the  bare  sand.  I  found  forty  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour, 
and  in  the  circumference  of  100  yards ;  and  although  on  several  subsequent 
days  I  examined  the  same  spot,  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  I  put  these  larvce 
into  a  box,  the  bottom  of  which  I  covered  3  in.  deep  with  sand  from  the 
spot,  and  fed  the  larvae  with  the  bedstraw.  The  moths  were  produced  the 
following  August.  The  succeeding  spring,  with  a  small  garden  rake,  I 
nked  the  sand  in  the  same  spot  and  in  other  places,  where  I  found  a 
number  of  them,  and  also  of  iV(6ctua  vitta  and  valU^ra.  The  last  two 
feed  on  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  all  remain  about  I^  m.  beneath  the  sand. 
The  larvae  of  the  N,  prae^cox  come  to  the  surface  to  feed  only  at  night ; 
ezcq>t  occasionally  on  a  dark  day, after  a  wet  night,  as  in  the  above  instance; 
and  this  through  ^ear  of  their  enemies,  the  crows  and  gulls,  which  feed  on 
thoBU  I  also  found  the  larvae  of  the  JViSctua  sagittifera  feeding  on  the 
leaves  of  the  henbane  (//yosc;^amus  nlger)  near  the  same  spot ;  and  when 
not  feeding  they  remain  under  the  sand  near  the  plant.  I  have  subsequently 
Ibond  sU  ue  above-named  larvae  in  South  Devon  also ;  and  this  by  using 
die  rake. 

Habitat  t^  the  Larva,  Pupa,  and  Fly  o/^geria,  crabronijormis,  Exi^ 
mininff  the  bole  of  a  large  poplar  tree  for  moths,  the  bark  of  which  was 
exceeding  rough,  I  observed  a  substance  resembling  sawdust,  falling  down 
from  sewal  small  holes  the  size  of  a  goose  quill  in  the  bark.  On  a  close 
inspection  I  found  a  pair  of  the  insects  in  a  state  of  copulation.  They  had 
that  moment  escapecf  from  the  pupae,  the  emptj^  cases  of  which  were  half 
protruding  out  of  two  of  the  small  noles.  Previoushr  to  the  developement 
of  tbe  insect,  the  pupa  forces  its  way  to  the  front  of  the  hole  by  means  of 
prickles  on  each  segment  of  the  body.  I  also  found  one  on  a  sallow  tree 
(Alix)  near  the  above  poplar,  and  on  the  margin  of  a  fishpond  infested  with 
them.  I  examined  the  above  trees  early  every  mornui^  for  some  d&ys  after, 
and  collected  about  twenty;  and  I  invanably  observed,  if  the  two  sexes  were 
•n  the  same  tree,  they  were  always  in  a  state  of  copulation.  During  that 
time  I  was  in  the  practice  of  beating  all  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  bushes 
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about  the  spot  with  a  pole,  and  a  sheet  under  to  reccire  the  JniBrti  mi 
larrx ;  jet  not  oaC  of  the  above  fell  into  the  vheet,  nvr  did  I  ew  tec  aw 
CD  the  wing. 

SaliirHia  Pattoaia  minor.  The  larvs  of  Saliirnia  Pavonia  lulnorfrvlvi 
the  heath,  and  are  not  conlined  to  the  withy  tribe,  i.  c.  the  ona  ifMOMM 
the  genua  Siiii.  On  the  Uth  of  June,  IBSi,  at  Fiihgtunl.  <m  and] 
mountain  near  the  sea,  I  found  upwards  of  fifty  of  ih«tn  feediaE  «a  lb 
heath  (Criva)  where  no  other  shrub  or  tree,  except  the  furze T^ta  at 
rop«"a),  was  growing  within  a  mile  of  the  spot.     1  led  tlicm  cxAiihd;  ■ 


thut  plant  (heath),  and  they  all  produced  fine  moths, 

Ca}/fm<trpAd  dominula.     In  a  valley  two  njilea  from  tl 
I  observei^  a  few  days  after  taking  the  above-named  lar 


males  of  the  Callimorpha  domlnida  dying  about  at  twelve  o'doek  ol  _ 
bright  sunny  day,  and  captured  six  males  which  were  surroumliag  « temht 
at  one  time.  lam.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  OtarUt  Bhmer.  WdBmifhm  Phir, 
C&fton,  Briitol,  March  17.  183t. 

Essex. 
A  Calalogueo/Ftanti  coflecled  m  Eacjr,  wilh  Bemarki  on  lomc  afUtr  tAa 
natural  Productioiii  oftMe  Comi/y.  —  Essex  appears  it   '         "  "   ' 


botanicalty  explored  as  perhaps  any  part  of  Englnud ;  and  of  the  iw  ^J<mm» 
ad  of  Chehusford,  in  particular,  scarcelv  any  thing  is  reconlnl  in  wocb 
our  indigenous  plants.     A  residence  of  »o; 


hood  of  Chelmsford,  in  particular,  scarcelv  any  thing  a 
on  our  indigenous  plants.     A  residence  of  Miuie  ycf 

rcpeateil  viaiis  to  it«  coasts,  have,  however,  scrvnd  

is  by  no  means  destitute  of  rarities.  My  own  labour*,  logMfaer  with 
of  a  botanical  companion  by  far  more  efficient  than  myself,  »eic  ■ 
rewarded  by  the  itiscovery  of  the  f  "      '      '    ■  ■-  - 


Ajslrinua  iBHilalHK.    In  im  Sana 
H  D»r        ibe  MMinaiu  W4lMn,«M  h^l^Sr^ 

AipMiun  iMuKt 


*  The  hatntat  of  tliia  plant  and  that  of  7>i&liiun  marftiiiniiD  Imvc,  I 
believe,  be«n  previously  diaeovered;  but  I  think  the  pUnts  HmI  not  bean 
Men  in  them  oflstej-ean. 
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ktna,    In  the  CMmer. 
DtfathiM  Annteia.   At  Danbury,  Sandon,  and 

Is  Um  Thrift  Wood. 
flUtee  noctill&ra.     In  corn  fleklf  near  Broom- 

■nda 
SMmn  TWphiwwi.    Near  Chelnuford. 
MmkMtia  plafeyphfllab    In  com  flekU   near 

BroomfleU,  and  at  Great  Leigh*. 
JI6bm  Ida\Mi    In  woods  near  ChdnuTord. 
Fhigiria  etttior.    In  wood*  near  Great  Leigh*, 

and  at  HU^  Ea*ter :  undoubtedly  wild. 
fw^itm  bffirldam.    In  a  field  near  Walton. 
Aqniligia  vulfirU    At  Danburj,  &c. 
iJMiflaculu*  panrifldru*.    Very  common  about 

ChdmsfonL 
flcoMIUia  minor.    On  Danbury  and  Galley. 

voodCoramoo*. 

iSrifjiii!^  ?^°ii2r^*****  °~'  ®'~"' 

Uairia  minor.     3    °^^' 

Orabinche  ellitior.    On  Danbury  Common,  in 

graat  loxarianoe: 
aMUMfeiwdldyma.    Near  Danbury.  This  plant 
haa  not,  I  apfnrriiend,  been  often  met  with  in 
ttw  aaitem  counties 
CakUt  marf  tima.    On  the  *andy  *hore  at  WaL 
It  was  blooming,  in  *pito  of  the  wintrr 
to  which  it  was  exposed,  in  the  twelfth 
(Daoember),  1830;   and  iu  colour* 
I  than  much  mora  brilliant  than  i*  usually 
in  summer, 
an^ra.    By  the  side  of  the  riTer 
Chfllmsfbrd. 
dariculkta.     In  many  places  near 
Chetmsfocd. 
Plnnirla  capceolita.    At  Great  Holland. 

gSSS  ta^  ]  N«"  Chclmsforf. 


thei 


X4thyTUS  ifl'phaca.  >  At  Springfield,   near 
lilh7nasNis*e>Ua.i    Chelnulord. 
lUnllum  sobierriLneuni.  On  Galleywood  Cdm- 

MOi^aDdat  Danbury. 
XMblium  ochrole&cum.  )  v*.*  rK«hn.A»«i 
mmvm  mMlum.        j  ^^  Chehnsford. 

fVUbUum  marfUmum.  Near  Walton.  (See 
Che  note  to  /VucManum  officinale.) 

nUbllom  ftagfferum.    Near  Walton. 

J^RIIum  Bardkna.    Near  Great  Leighs. 

caMuns  tanulfiteua.  IvMrWmUnn 

ifrteod^to  marftima.  j  ^^^  waiton. 

OiiaiihMlam  rectum.  In  the  Thrift  Wood,  and 
on  little  Baddow  Common. 

Jtmm  7Mp6Uum.  In  Walton  Marshes.  There 
■it  two  verr  distinct  varieties  of  this  plant : 
tta  one  of  numble  growth,  much  branched, 
■od  having  the  beautiftil  blue  rays  very  per- 


fect )  the  other  wanting  the  rays  altogether, 
attaininff  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  more,  and  being 
unbrancned,  ex^pt  at  the  top  of  the  mawy 
succulent  stem,  where  the  dowers  form  a 
corymbus.  Both  Tarieties  occur  nearly  on  the 
same  spot 

/'nula  FuUclUrla.  Near  Thorp,  and  near  GaU 
leywood  Common. 

/'nula  crithm  oldes.    About  Walton. 

Centaury  Calcitrapa.    At  11U>ury  Fort 

Orchis  Utifblia.    Near  &>ringfield. 

Gymnadfcnia  con6psea.    Near  Great  Leighs. 

Grmnad^nia  bifulia.    Near  Broomfleld. 

m>hrys  apifera.  Near  Great  Leighs,  and  spar- 
ingly near  Broomfield. 

OVhr^s  muscffera.    At  High  Easter. 

NeiSttia  spirUis.    On  Danbury  Common. 

^pictis  palfistris.    On  Galleywood  Common. 

£pip4ctU  latifiJia.    At  Great  Leigha 

T^pha  angustif(>lia.    At  Sandon  and  Danbury. 

5pargknium  nl^tans.  Near  Lyonshall,  Great 
Leighs.  This  is,  I  bellere.  the  first  time  the 
plant  has  been  found  in  Essex :  this,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  Great  Leighs  stations,  was 
discovered  by  my  companion,  Robert  Har- 
rlson. 

dUrex  pulickris.  In  a  bog  on  Little  Baddow 
Common. 

Cluvx  arenkria.  On  the  sandy  shore  at  Walton. 

Afyrioph^Uum  spic^tum.    At  Danbury. 

Afyriophf  Hum  verticilUtum.  At  Broomfleld, 
&c 

vl^tri'plex  laciniita.    On  the  sand  at  Walton. 

£<quisteum  sylT&ticum.  On  Galleywood  Com. 
mon. 

Ophiogl6ssum  vulgitum.  At  Great  Baddow 
and  at  Broomfleld. 

Jsplinium  7rich6manes.  On  a  Terr  dry  bank 
between  Chelmsford  and  Galleywood  Common. 

Sl^chnum  boreile.  On  Little  Baddow  Com. 
mon. 

Lycopbdium  clavitum.  Once  fbund  by  my 
friend,  R.  Harrison,  on  Danburv  Common, 
but  could  not  be  detected  there  afterwards. 

Aqrtdium  spinulbsum.  )  At  Danbury  and   on 

Aspidium  dilati^tuui.  3  little  Baddow  Com- 
mon. 

Aspidium  Thel^pteris.  On  little  Baddow  Com- 
mon. I  believe  this  to  be  the  only  j^icx 
station. 

Osmdndtf  rcgilis.  On  little  Baddow  Common, 
covering  some  acres,  and  growing  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  Its  wiry  roots  form  mounds 
of  considerable  magnitude,  the  spaces  between 
them  being  cbaunds  of  water  or  of  l)lack 
wet  poat 


I  am  DO  geologist ;  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
die  nature  of  the  soil  m  the  various  places  mentioned  above.  The  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Chelmsford  is  principally  red  gravel;  at  Broomfield 
there  is  cla;^,  in  many  places  containing  calcareous  matter ;  and  at  Great 
Leighs  it  sull  more  nearly  approaches  cnalk,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the 
plants  found  there.  Little  Baddow  Common  is  a  waste  of  some  hundreds 
of  acres,  about  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Chelmsford :  it  is  a  hungry 
looae  ^vel,  and  is  covered  with  £7'lex  europae^a,  JPteris  aquilina,  Calluna 
Tulgjkns,  Convallaria  majalis,  &c.  In  one  or  two  places  is  found  peat ;  and 
it  ia  these  spots  that  produce  most  of  the  Little  Baddow  plants  mentioned 
in  the  cataloffue.  The  soil  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Danburv  appears  to 
be  rery  simiuir.  Galleywood  Common  is  gravel ;  and  the  Thrift,  a  wood  of 
three  miles  in  length  by  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  is  generally  stiff  clay. 
At  Walton,  the  soil  is  a  dark  clay ;  the  cli£&,  which  vary  from  30  ft.  to 
100  ft.  in  height,  are  perpetually  undermined  by  the  sea,  and  tumble  down 
in  hxifjd  masses,  frequently  exposing  to  view  beautiful  specimens  of  talc, 
and,  m  one  spot,  a  great  nuinoer  of  shells.  There  is  a  stratum  of  them 
near  the  top  of  the  cliff,  a  laive  proportion  being  broken  and  reduced  to  a 
■ort  of  red  sand,  among  which  perfect  specimens  are  often  to  be  met  with : 
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they  are  of  the  colour  of  rusty  iron,  and  are,  I  think,  mostly  of  the  genus 
^6ccinum  or  ^ikrex.  There  is  also  a  flat  bivalve  shell,  very  abundant, 
probably  a  M4ctra ;  and  some  which  I  suppose  to  belong  to  the  genus 
H^ix.  One  shell  is  precisely  like  the  common  whelk,  exc^  that  it  is 
spirally  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction ;  a  peculiarity  which  lobserved  in 
no  other  species. 

To  the  north-cast  of  Walton  are  extensive  marshes,  overflowed  at  spring- 
tides ;  these  are  the  resort  of  a  considerable  variety  of  water-birds,  particu^ 
larly  the  Gr&llae.  An  inlet  of  some  width  intersects  these  Biarshes ;  and 
on  sailing  down  it,  you  hear  the  loud  and  mournful  piping  of  the  curiew 
and  whimbrel,  the  shrill  scream  of  the  redshank  and  pewit,  and  the  hoarse 
cries  of  the  heron  and  sea-gull.  On  the  shore  are  to  be  met  witJi  the 
sanderling,  the  dunlin,  the  ring-dottrel,  the  tumstone,  the  green  and  purple 
sandpipers,  the  oyster-catcher,  and  five  or  six  species  of  grills.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  place  which  affords  a  rich  field  for  the  naturalist,  whatever  depart- 
ment of  natural  science  may  be  his  particular  pursuit. 

My  researches  in  Essex  have  afforded  me  many  hours  of  delightful,  re- 
creation ;  and  were  the  means  of  awakening  that  ardent  love  of  nind  enjoy- 
ments, and  that  deep  interest  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  v^,  I  hope, 
never  forsake  me:  and  they  have  proved  to  me,  that  no  district  is  so 
unproductive  as  not  to  be  worth  investigating ;  for  we  generally  find  that 
where  particular  spots  seem  to  produce  an  unusual  proportion  of  rarities, 
it  is  only  because  a  greater  share  of  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  them. 
—  J.  G.     Third  Month  (March)  3d.  1831. 

Lancashire. 

Some  Account  of  the  Banknan  Society  at  Manchester,  —  Sir,  The  Bankaian 
Society  was  established  in  January,  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  its 
members  with  mutual  instruction  in  botany,  entomology,  mineralogy,  and 
geology ;  and  this  by  conversations,  by  the  reiauiing  of  papers,  and  by  lectures. 
As  the  Society  is  composed  in  a  great  degree  of  tyroes  in  these  branches  of 
natural  history,  we  at  present  are  not  able  to  furnish  any  information  fit  to 
be  published.  Owing  to  the  want  of  a  convenient  room  for  our  meetings,  we 
have  not  made  that  progress  which  we  might  have  made  had  we  had  a  better 
situation.  I  hope,  however,  we  shall  soon  have  a  good  room  for  our  meet- 
ings; and  in  the  mean  time  we  are  improving  each  other  by  meeting  to- 
gether, by  the  exhibiting  of  specimens  and  conversing  upon  them,  and  by 
occasional  lectures.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  members,  individually,  to 
furnish  an  account  to  the  Society,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  of  the  geological 
and  mineral  productions  of  about  thirty  miles  round  Manchester ;  al^  of 
the  plants  and  insects  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  extent.  Our 
librar}'  is  increasing  very  fast ;  it  consists  of  upwards  of  sixty  volumes,  in 
active  circulation  amongst  the  members.  The  magazines  are  passed  from 
one  member  to  another,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  town  in  which 
they  reside,  with  the  allowance  of  three  days  for  the  reading  of  them.  We 
have  collected  a  great  number  of  plants,  which  are  arranged  according  to 
the  Linnean  system,  and  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  We  have 
very  few  insects  at  present,  on  account  of  our  cabinet  not  being  complete  to 
receive  them.  We  have  several  drawers  of  minerals  and  fossils,  many  of 
which  are  very  beautiful  specimens.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Wm,  Garry, 
223.  Deamgate,  Manchester^  May,  1831. 

Northumberland. 

Birds  shot  in  the  Winter  of  1829-30,  at  Greenhow,  Norfh  Shields  :  — 

iTnas  ASKhai,  "Wild  Duck.  ^Tnu  erf  throfnu  lA'nm  iS^mfcte  WiUaghbsr] 

JtxiMM  f6ica  [Oidimia  f6tca  Flemb»g\  VeWet  Bemade  Ooow. 

Duck.  F6dicep0  mloor,  LUUe  Grebe 

AhMM  cygnuf  [Cygnut  Arui  Aoylt  Swan.  FAdkeps  criaUtus,  Creitcd  Grebe. 
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Wrtes  flctattri^  Widgeon.  F&lco  JSriaiu  C^'^cc^piter  yHngUl^rhit'  Ra^l, 

<|iicrquMuIa  Cttcokt  T«al.  Sparrowhawk. 

Jfiqrus  lerriitor,  Red-breuted  Merganier.  F£Ico  Tinntknculus,  Kestrel 

BmMmiU  Ardica,  PulBn.  FiUco  ^^'salon.  Merlin. 

Cftlynbiu  &reticti^  Bladuthroated  Di^er.  Slx\x  fl&mmea  [Aldco   lliromeui   Flemingl, 

lAnu  nunlnua,  BudctMckod  Gull.  Bam  OwL 

LkvM  duraa,  Common  Gull  StT\x  0\\u  [OHui  aurlta  Ray2»  Great  Homed 

OaIUduU  chl6roptit.  Water  Hen.  Owl. 

JPhalacr6eoffaz  CArljo  [Ciitx>  Cormortoui  Strix  brachybtus  TO^us  brachybtiu  ]Reming2, 

Jfleyrrla  Connorant.  Lesser  Homed  Owl. 

Phalacrdcorax  Griculus,  Shag.  PHng<lla  Montifringilla,  Brambling. 

A'rdtem  ml^or  Qifrdea  cin^ea  Latham],  Stdmus  vulg&ris,  Starling. 

T6rdus  piUris,  Fieldfore. 


8ome  of  these,  I  believe,  are  rare.     I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  E.  Headlam. 
Oreenhow,  North  Shields,  May  13.  1831. 

We  have  given  in  brackets  the  names  adopted  by  Mr.  Rennie  in  his  Omi- 
ikoiogieal  Dictionary,  where  different  from  those  applied  by  our  correspond- 
eat.  A^nser  erythropus  (i^^nas  erythropus  Lin.)  IVIr.  Rennie  applies  to  the 
Laughing  Goose,  which  has  orange-coloured  (legs  and)  feet ;  as  erythropus 
expresses.  The  Bemacle  (voose  (ii'nser  Bemicla  of  Willughby),  Mr. 
Rennie  states,  has  its  legs  dusky  black.  The  Puffin  (called  above  Frat^r- 
cula  arctica)  Mr.  Rennie  denominates  Puffinus  Angionim  Ray;  and 
applies  the  terms  Fratercula  drctica  to  the  Coulterneb :  as,  however,  Pen- 
nant, in  his  British  Zoology,  2.  No.  232.,  has  published  the  Coulterneb 
by  the  name  of  Puffin,  wc  have  not  ventured  to  vary  our  correspondent's 
application.  —  J,D, 

Suffolk. 

JBirds  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Great  Finborough  HnIL  —  Sir,  To  promote 
my  acquaintance  with  the  productions  of  nature,  I  have  prescryed  some 
biras  and  some  insects,  and  am  now  forming  a  Ilortus  Siccus.  I  send  the 
names  of  my  birds,  which  will  show  what  species  prevail  in,  or  frequent, 
thb  ue^hbourhood,  as  all,  except  those  starred,  were  shot  in  the  village 
close  by.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — J,Nicholls,  Gardener,  Great  Finborough 
Hail,  Sujffolk,  May  2(3,  1831. 

Aee^torniodul\ris,  Hedge  Sparrow.  P&rus  mitjor,  T^rge  Titmouse. 

wAcMo  Tspida,  Kingfisher.  PinVix  cin^rca,  Common  Partridge. 

CtfduiUa  commiknb.  Goldfinch.^  P«^rdix  riifM,  Gucmaey  Partridge. 

CXfthim  fkmili^ris,  'lYee-crevper.  P\c\i»  m&Jor,  I^rge  Woodpecker. 

CUngula  Tulgikris,  Oolden^yc.  i'^rus  minor,  Snuill  Woodpecker. 

Cbldmba  FalAmbus,  Woodpigeon.  i'lcus  viridis.  Green  W^oodpecker. 

Cbculua ranbrus,  Cuckoa  •Podiceps  minor,  Dabchick,  or  Little  Grebe. 

Enberlsa  Cltrinella,  Yellowhammer.  i'yrrhbla  Yulgliris,  Builfineb,  male  and  femal*, 

•AlDfUIa  cankria.  Canary-bird.  in  abundance. 

/Hngilla  Chi;»ris,  CJrecnflnch.  /^e^ulus  cristitus,  Golden-created  Wren,  with 

/Hnfflla  BfontifringlUa,  MounUln  Finch.  iu  nest 

.  lVlnt<Ua  Sblia  Rmm'e.  Chaffinch.  Saxicola  Kublcola,  Stouechat. 

Odninula  ml6roims.  Moorhen.  5c>'>lopax  rusticnla.  Woodcock. 

O&milus  glanduikrius.  Jay.  JOtta  curopwNi,  Nuthatch. 

MrAndo  riistica.  Swallow.  Str\x  Aliieo,  (irey  Owl. 

JArAndo  6rtoica,  Marten.  5tfimus  vulg&ris.  Starling. 

Linlus  excilbltor,  ButcherMrd.  (f^lvia  Atricaptlla,  Bbckcap. 

•£kii  species,  a  q>ecies  of  GulL  Sj^lvla  /.UMrinia,  Nightingale. 

LAvIa  curvinVstra,  Ctossbill.  Salvia /'hcenirCirus,  Redstitrt. 

*  Wfrgus  Merg4nser,  Dun  Di^er.  T6tanu«  hyix>lei>cus.  Sandpiper. 

Muaetcapa  liictut>sa.  Flycatcher.  yfirdus  piliris,  Fieldfare. 

0Mpr6cm  fei^na.  Dun  Bird.  TArdus  visclvorus.  Missel  Thrush. 

•CSdicnfrraui  cri^pitans.  Stone  Curlew.  '  Yixnx  Torquilla,  Wryneck, 
nrus  eauditus.  Long-tailed  lltinouto,  called      'Oven-bird. 
berv  Puddingpoke  (poke  being  the  Suffblk 
word  fbr  bag;. 

The  systematic  names  arc  those  adopted  by  Mr.  Rennie  in  his  Ondtho- 
iogical  Dictionary,  where  "  Oven-bird  "  is  not  obvious.  —  J,  D. 

The  first  appearance  ofYunx  Torquilla  here,  in  1831,  was  on  April  IS. 
In  the  various  parts  ot  England  it  is  known  by  the  various  names  of. 
Cuckoo's  maid,  mate,  leader,  and  slab ;  wryneck,  snakebird ;  in  Hertford- 
shire, barley-bird ;  and  around  Stow-market,  Suffolk,  "the  turkey-bird.** — 
Henry  Turner,    Bury  St,  Edmund*s, 

In  Professor  Rennie*s  Ornithological  Dictionary,  all  these  names  do  not 
occur,  but  the  omissions  are  possibly  wilful.    This  reniark,  amopg  nuipe- 
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•rous  interesting  ones,  occurs  there :  —  "  The  wryneck  is  seldom  observed 
to  climb  trees,  although  the  feet  seem  calculated  [constructed]  for  that 
purpose."  I  once  saw  it  climb  the  perpendicular  face  of  an  old  tall  wall 
m  tne  botanic  garden  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's ;  it  was  seeking  either  insects 
or  grit,  and  proceeded  ais  if  in  neither  haste  nor  fear,  but  uttered  its  hawk- 
like note  at  mtervals.  I  observed  it  through  a  telescope,  and  at  no  great 
distance,  and  then  first  saw  the  elegant  mandngs  of  its  plumage :  this  was 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.— J.  jD. 

The  Kingfisher  not  rare  about  Bury  St,  EdmufuPs. — At  the  bottom  of 
the  botanic  garden,  where  runs  the  nver  Lark,  specimens  may  very  often 
be  seen ;  and  also  in  the  low  meadows  south  of  the  town.  On  Easter 
•Sunday  last,  some  boys  watched  an  old  one  into  a  hole  in  the  bank,  and 
attempted  to  capture  it  on  its  exit ;  but  without  success  in  this  case. 
They  then  with  a  crooked  stick  pulled  out  a  portion  of  a  nest,  consisting 
of  a  few  feathers,  old  dried  roots,  and  hay.  I  subseouently  examined 
the  hole.  It  was  in  a  low  meadow  300  yards  east  of  North^ate  Street, 
and  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream.  The  entrance  to  the  hole  was  about 
S  ft.  firom  the  water,  and  1  ft.  beneath  the  level  of  the  meadow.  Hole 
9  in.  in  diameter,  and  about  5  ft.  in  length  ;  straight,  and  somewhat  larger 
at  the  end  than  at  the  entrance.  Since  this,  I  have  been  told  of  another 
nest's  bemg  found  from  watching  the  old  bird  into  her  breeding-place, 
where,  in  Uiis  case,  she  and  her  eggs  were  captured..  I  have  seen  many 
specimens,  but  only  one  to  alight.  I  saw  one  alight  about  three  years 
smce,  which  it  did  on  a  weepmg  willow  that  overhangs  the  Linnet,  a 
branch  stream  of  the  Lark  above,  and  where  it  sat  about  a  minute,  atten- 
tively watching  the  fishes  in  the  water,  and  then  plunged  in  and  seized  wfait 
I  believed  to  be  a  stickleback,  and  with  this  in  its  beak  flew  swiftly  away.— 
Heruy  Turner.     Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St.  EdmuruTs,  Mav  15.  183L 

I  have  frequently  observed  this  bird  fly  up  and  down  the  stream  of  the 
Lark,  and  once  to  be  perched  on  a  bar  that  was  placed  across  the  stream. 
One  of  its  white  egg-snells,  obtained  from  a  boy  who  had  plundered  a  nest, 
was  once  given  me.  The  size  of  the  hole  described  by  my  friend  Mr.  Turner 
was  seems  past  the  powers  of  such  a  bird  to  excavate :  hence  Montagu's 
opinion  that  it  adopts  a  rat's  hole  is  probably  correct ;  of  course  a  water 
rat's,  and  one  that  has  been  deserted. — J.  D, 

Anemone  ranunciiloides.  —  I  had,  this  morning,  April  3.,  the  pleasure  of 
•finding  this  plant  wild  in  the  vicinity  of  Hawstead,  on  the  banks  of  a  rivu- 
let, about  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Pinfer  End  Farm.  I  believe  it  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence  in  this  neighbourhood,  having  never  seen  it  wild  before. 
There  were  five  or  six  full-blown  specimens. -— JSImiy  7\imer,  Botanic 
Garden,  Bwy  St.  Edmund's,  1831. 

Worcestershire. 

Barer  Plants  of  Worcestershire' —  The  following  list,  which  I  hope  will 
not  be  unacceptable  to  Worcestershire  botanists,  contains  only  plants  whidi 
were  observed  and  gathered  by  myself  in  1812,  1813,  1816,  1827,  and 
1829.    Yours,  &c  —  ^.  G.  Perry.     Warmck,  March  12.  1830. 


SciTpui  syU£ticuf .    Near  the  Lodge*pool,  KicU 

dennlnrter,  and  in  Wire  Forest. 
EH6phoruin  poIytUcbyon.    In  a  bog  in  Wire 

Forest,  and  in  a  boggy  fidd  bj  Finny  Rough, 

near  Stone. 
Eri<i|>borum  angtutmrtitim.     In  a  swamp  on 

the  north  side  of  Falling  Sands  Common, 

Kidderminster,  and  in  Burnt^  Wood,  near 

Bewdley. 
.iardtu  strlcta.  On  Sutton  Common,  near  Kid- 

derminster. 
Ittliea  unifltea.  Blackstone  Rock,  near  Bewd- 

ley. 
H^ntia  ftmtioia.  In  a  swampy  place  mi  Abber* 
ley  UUy,  abofe  tht  Hiindnd  House 


Dfpsacuspi]2«ui.  Blackstone  Rock,  netf  Bewd- 

ley. 
GkUum  sax4tile.    On  all  the  heaths  in  the 

vicinity  of  Kidderminster. 
lfyos5tis  esBspitbsa,  with  white  flowers    ta 

Burnt  Wood,  near  Bewdler. 
5;fmphvtum  officinkie,  with   purple  Oowoil 

On  toe  banks  of  the  canaU,  Ac,  XSddainin- 

ster. 
JfenyAnthes  trifoliUa.     In  a  boggy  fldd  by 

Finny  Rough,  near  Stone. 
JLysimachia  nraiorum.    In  a  wtMMl  by  Pi^et 

Rock,  near  Kidderminster. 
Jnag4l!is  ten^lla.    In  a  bqggy  fidd  b    Danf 

Bouiffa,  near  Stone 
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C:m|iimiU>ftula.    In* Dolphin  Lane  and  io 

bcdna,  Coftddedev  Corbet 
CuqiiouU  TnehiUum.     Bladutone  Rock, 

near  Bewdley:  banks  of  the  Severn,  near 

Stoarpoct :  and  on  a  tteep  bank,  about  four 

mttef  on  tne  Hereford  road  ttom  Stourport 
Ferbteum  viif&tum.    Near  Worcettor,  on  the 

road  to  Ombervlejr,  ISia 
Fertaiaeum  IHattkria.    Lane«  about  Foxholci, 

near  Kiddermincter. 
^fluin  rftpenc   In  a  twampy  place,  on  Abberlcy 

hin,  above  the  Hundred  House. 
Sambttau  nigra,  with  laciniated  leave*.    Ches- 
ter Lane,  near  Land.oak  Turnpike,  Kidder- 

ninaler. 
Xlnum  uaitatSftimum.    In  fields  near  Hartle- 

burj. 
Dniaeni  rotandHMia.  In  a  swamp  on  the  north 

sideof  Falling  Lands  Common  i  and  at  Devil's 

Sfritalfields,  near  Kidderminster. 
Jftneus  squantMUft    Devil's  Spitalflehls,  near 

Kidderminster. 
JIhmex  mantimus.  On  the  banks  of  the  Lodge- 

pools.  Kidderminster,  181& 
TViglbcnin  pal&stre.  Finny  Rough,  near  Stone. 
iflinaa    ranunculoldea.     Oldtieid,  near  Om- 

berslejr. 
lUUtbium  Hkseum.   In  a  garden  before  a  house 

In  Church  Street,  Kidderminster,  1816 ;  and 

in  Mr.  John  Lea's  drying-ground,  Mill  Street, 

Kidderminster,  18S9. 
EipiRMum  pal6stre.    On  Falling  Lands  Com. 

mon,  Kidderminster. 
Difothus  deltoldet.     Bladutone  Rock,   near 

Bcwdley. 
ODtylMon  Umbilkus.     On  Picket  Rock,  and 

about  Fo&bidcs,  near  Kidderminster,  plcnti. 

ftiUy. 
JMum  dasvphf  Hum.    On  a  wall  by  the  side  of 

the  Kidderminster  road,  Bewdley. 
^nts  domdstica.     In  Wire  Forest,  June  ^. 

18S7.   This  solitary  tree  was  observed  by  Mr. 

Pitts  in  the  time  of  Ray,  and  is  suppose<i  to  t)c 

more  than  iiSO  years  old.     In  the  iieighlx>ur- 

bood  of  the  forest  it  is  well  known  by  the 

name  of  *'  the  witty  )>car."    It  ap|K>ars  to  be 

rapidly  decaying,  as  it  boars  leaves  on  the 

upper  teanchcs  only,  and  shows  no  signs  of 

fhdt 
il&sa  gricilis?  In  Wire  Forest,  near  P^rus  do. 

mCstioa. 
Potentilla  argtotea.    On  the  top  of  the  rock 

at  Foxholes,  and  on  a  rock  by  the  roadside 

at  Wolverley,  near  Kidderminster ;  and  on 

roeks  by  the  roadside  between  Kidderminster 

and  Bewdley. 
CCmarum  palastre.    Oldfleld,  near  Omborslcy. 
AouilWia  vulskris.    On  the  l>anks  of  Dowlass 

Brook,  in  Wire  Forest. 
Auiuncblus  AederAceus.    In  a  swampy  place, 

on  Abberley  Hill,  above  the  Hundred  Houw. 

^peta  CatAria.  Roadside  between  Kiddermin- 

•ter  and  Bewdley. 
TciMna  offlcinklis.  In  alanencar  Ilartlebury ; 

on  the  stone  cross  at  Stone;  and  between 

Dunley  Hail  and  Abberlcy. 
Ifarrbbium  vulgkre.    OpfKisite  to  Crane's  of 

Abberley,  on  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to 

Picket  Itock,  nrom  Kidderminster. 
Tlrf  mus  Gslamintha.    Hampton  Magna,  near 

cveshaniL 
Beutrilkria  minor.  In  Rock  Wood,  near  Bewd. 


j/St 


(namp^rum  prat^nsc,  with  orange  flowers. 

In  Wife  Forest ;  in  Rock  Wood  and  liurnt 

Wood,  near  Be%rdley ;   and  at  Black»tonc, 

near  Bewdley. 
IMiruUris  palikstris.    Oldfleld,  near  Ombcrs- 

ley ;   in  Wire  Forest ;  and  in  Burnt  Wood, 

near  Bewdley. 
i^iculkris   sylv&tica.     In    a   swamp  on  the 

north  side  of  Falling  Sands  Common,  Kidder- 

minster;  Oldfleld,  near  Omberslcy;  and  in 

high  pastures  at  Trimploy  Ureen,  near  Kid- 

demunster, 


Lln4r!a  spbria.    In  a  hilly  field  at  Hamptop 

Magna,  near  Evesham, 
ifntirrhinum  mAJus.  Walls  near  the  cathedral, 

Worcester. 
Teosdkh'a  nudicaOlis.    On  Falling  Sands  Com- 

mon,  pi. 
ThI&spi  arvgnse.  In  gardens  near  Broad  Street, 

Kidderminster;  and  in  fields  near  Hartle- 
'bury. 
^TastOrtium  terri^stre.    On  the  banks  of  the 

Lodge-pools,  Kidderminster. 
TurrltTs  gl^ra.    Chester  Lane,  and  in  a  lane 

near  Crane's  of  Abberley,  Kidderminster; 

and  on  the  roadside  between  Kidderminster 

and  Chaddesley  Corbet 
Erbdium  marftimum.    On  the  heath  at  Picket 

Rock,  near  Kidderminster. 
Ger&nium   Ificidum.    Blackstone  Rook,  near 

Bewdley. 
Ger&nium   colurablnum.      Roadside   towards 

Broadwaters,  Kidderminster. 
Ji/alva  moschata.     In  a  wood  on  the  summit  of 

Abberley  Hill,  west  of  Abberley  church  ;  and 

in  hedges  about  Bewdley. 
Fiimhria  Idtea.    On  a  limestone  wall  near  the 

church  at  Abberley. 
Fura&ria  clavicul&ta.    At  Picket  Rock,   near 

Kidderminster. 
Pol.fgala  vulgaris,  with  white   flowers.     At 

Picket  Rock,  near  Kidderminster. 
J'fcia  sylvAtica.    In  Wassel  wood,  near  Bewd. 

ley. 
Ilcia  angustifblia.    In  a  swamp  on  the  north 

side  of  Falling  Sands  Common,  Kiddermin. 

stcr ;  and  in  a  field  between  Kidderminster 

and  Picket  Rock. 
Omfthopus     pentusillus.     Blackstone   Rock, 

near  Bewdley  ;  on  Sutton  Common,  near  Kid. 

derminster:  and  in  fields  between  Kidder. 

minster  and  Picket  Rock, 
i/ed^sarum  Onobr^chis.     Near  a  wood  on  Ab. 

berley  hill,  west  of  Abberley  church. 
7rirc>lium  stri:itum.  At  Picket  Rock,  near  Kid. 

dcnninster  ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  Kidder. 

minkter  road,  near  Bewdley. 
//yin'ricum  y^ndross^mum.      In   a  wood    by 

Picket  Rock,  near  Kidderminster. 
i/yn(fricum  mont&num.  Blackstone  Rock,  near 

Bewdley ;   near  a  wood  on   Abberley  Hill, 

west  of  Abberlcy  church;  and  at  Picket  Rock, 

near  Kidderminster. 
Fronftnthcs  murklis.     Blackstone  Rock,  and 

Rock  Wood,  rear  Bewdlev ;   in  a  wood  by 

Picket  Rock,  and  Summer  Hill,  near  Kidder. 

minster ;  and  Riick  Hill,  one  mile  and  a  half 

A-om  Rromsgruve,  on  the  road  to  Alcester. 
/rierkcium  inurbrum.     In  a  wood  by  Picket 

Rock,  near  Kidderminster  i  and  in  the  rocky 

wood,  Finny  Kough,  near  Stone, 
/iicriu^ium  sylv&tirum.     Summer  Hill,   near 

Kiddenniniiter :  in  a  lane  leading  ft-om  Fox. 

hulo4  towards  Kidderminster ;  and  in  Rock 

Wood,  Burnt  Wood,  and  Wassel  Wood,  near 

Bewdley. 
Cirduus  nranth^iuios.    In  fields  between  Kid. 

demiinstiT  and  Picket  Rock. 
Cnu'us  italAstris,  with  white  flowers.  At  IMckct 

I{oi*k,  near  KidderminstiT. 
On()|H'>rdum  v4c4nthium.    Summer  Hill,  near 

Kidderminster. 
Con^sa  squarrbsa.    In  a  lane  near  Hartiebury  ; 

and  about  Chaitdesley  Corbet. 
Solidago  VifgaCirea.    Jn    Burnt  Wood,   near 

liewdley. 
O'rchis  con6pseQL    In  a  bog  in  WHre  Forest 
tlirex  rembta.      In  the   rocky  wood.  Finny 

Rough,  near  Stone. 
Ckrox.  Pseudo.(')rplrrus.     In  the  Lodge.pools, 

Kidderminster. 
Juntnorus  commimis.    In  Wire  Forest 
Aspldium  spinuldsum.     In  a  cave  on  the  right 

hand  side  of  the  road  fVom  Kidderminster  to 
Bowdloy. 
Aspidium  dllat&tum.    BlackaCooe  Rock,  near 

Bei 


;wdley. 
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AMkllam  PHix-fo'intnA,  with  a  icaly  aCalk.  BMAmam  boRUcL    At  Ft 
In  the  rocky  wood.  Finny  Rougti,  near  Stone.  Sto«trportBaad,aea 

ilfpD'nlum  rrlch6nune«.  At  Blaclutone  Rock,         tier ;  Rock  Wood, 
near  Bewdley.  ftoae  Bock, 

itf«jnl%nlum  Abta-murkria.    On  the  cbtirch  at         wood.  Finny 
Btoiit.  dittsie 
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JilRDH  at   and   near  Londonderry,      (Continued  from    p.  270.)  —  TTie 
ftcldfore  arrives  in  October,  departs  in  tne  first  week  of  MaT,  and  souie- 
titnes  in  the  second:  the  country  people  call  it  the  felt.     Tbe  fillowdiaty 
or  whcatcor  (provincially  stone-checker),  arrives  about  the  21st  of 
departs  in  Kepteinbcr.     Whinchat  arrives  about  the  1st  of  May, 
earlier  in  He()tembcr  than  the  failowchat.     Stonechat,  resident.    Tlie 
bunting,  common,  rcnidcnt.    Chaffinch  in  considerable  numbers.    I  dunk 
none  of  these  birds  migrate  from  or  to  this  district,  nor  do  the  males  sepa- 
rate in  flocks  from  the  females.    There  are  no  bullfinches  in  this  district. 
Grev  linnet  makes  its  nest  in  low  bushes.     Lesser  linnet :  I  had  the  nest 
of  this  little  bird  in  hii^h  pear  trees  in  my  garden.     Golden-crowned  wren : 
this  charming  Dritish  numming-bird  is  common  here  from  the  middle  of 
Hcptember  tul  about  the  same  time  in  April ;  but  I  have  never  seen  more, 
than  one  (and  that  but  once)  in  summer :  it  arrives  in  September,  fiiom 
places  more  northerly,  I  should  think.     The  great  titmouse,  the  cole- 
mouse,  and  the  blue  titu'ouse, all  resident;  a  lively  handsome  family.    The 
skylark  Huverock):  this  "herald  of  the  morn*'  is  very  numerous,  building 
its  nest  frequently  in  the  mosses,  or  turf  bop,  which  abound  in  this  district. 
[Pied]  wagtail,  grey  wagtail,  yellow  wagtail:  I  have  never  seen  the  latter 
At  any  time  except  April.   House  swallow,  marten,  sand-marten,  and  swift : 
all  these  arrive  and  depart  as  usual  in  the  British  Isles.     Bunting,  yellow- 
hununer  (yellow  yorlan) :  I  saw  a  bunting  last  January,  with  the  whole 
head  and  part  ol  its  neck  yellow,  like  the  yellowhammer.     Green  gros- 
beak or  linnet,  goldfinch,  hedge  sparrow,  redbreast,  and  wren  :  all  pleasing 
songsters.     Ringdove.     Red-grouse  is  found  in  floes  (mosses  [morasses] 
uncut  and  undrained,  covered  with  heath,  bog  myrtle  [ilfyrica  Gale],  and 
different  kinds  of  mosses,)  remote  from  hills  or  mountains :  it  is  also  found 
in  the  mountains  in  abundance.     Partridge,  quail :  not  numerous,  from 
May  till  October.     Heron.     Bittern  :  not  common.     Common  curlew :  a 
few  breed  in  the  mosses.     Woodcock  :  from  the  beginning  of  October  till 
April.     Common  snipe  serenades  us  with  the  **  heather  bleat"  all  spring 
and  summer,  almost  as  numerous  as  in  winter.   Jack-snipe :  a  winter  visit- 
ant.    Common  sandpiper:  numerous  in  summer,  along  shallow  streams. 
Green  or  golden  plover :  in  large  flocks  during  winter ;  breeds,  I  believe, 
in  l(u*gc  floes  and  mountains.    Redshank :  a  summer  visitant.    Common  wild 
duck  resident.  Teal :  resident,  on  small  lakes.  Widgeon  :  a  winter  visitant. 
Pochard  widgeon,  wild-goose  widgeon,  wild-swan  widgeon,  water  ousel,  corn- 
crake, water  hen  or  common  gallinule  :  all  resident,  except  the  corncrake, 
which  arrives  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  departs  in  September.   Raven, 
crow,  rook,  magpie,  jackdaw.   Golden  eagle,  in  the  mountains.    Kestrel,  or 
windhover,  very  common.     Hen  harrier,  common.     Kite,  not  common. 
Sparrow  hawk,  common.     Long-horned  owl,  seen  chiefly  in  harvest. 

List  of  some  of  the  Qtiadntpeds  of  this  district,  in  the  county  London- 
derry, VIZ.  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Giant*s  Causeway.  —  Common  fox,  in 
the  mountains  chiefly.     Badger  (brock),  in  the  mountains.     Otter.    Mar- 
ten.    Hedgehog.     Hare.     Rabbit.    Weasel.     Black    rat,  not  common. 
Brown  rat,  very  common.    Common  mouse.    Field  mouse.    Shrew  mouse. 
'  The  sheep  of  this  district  have  scarcely  any  disease :  we  have  no  trouble 
examinmg  them  whether  they  are  fly-struck.     I  never  heard  of  th^ 
fine  firom  it.    We  shear  them  tlie  1st  of  May,  and  I  have  seen  weUiers 
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shorn  in  March.  The  river  Bonn  abounds  in  salmon,  trout,  and  eels :  the 
latter  come  down  from  Lough  Neagh  in  immense  multitudes,  choosing  the 
darkest  and  most  tempestuous  nights:  rolling  themselves  up  in  balls,  they 
break  through  weirs  and  other  obstacles,  if  not  broken  by  the  poles  of  the 
fishermen.  I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  remarks  (Vol.  III.  p. 538^ 
upon  the  winter  of  1829-30,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenjns,  at  Swa£^ 
ham  Bulbeck,  in  Cambridgeshire,  would  almost  describe  the  weather  here. 
The  chief  difference  was,  that  it  was  some  days  aflcr  the  severe  weather 
came  on  there  before  it  arriveil  here.  There  was  remarkably  warm  and 
beautiful  weather  the  last  week  of  March,  1830 ;  and  during  the  first  week 
of  April,  1830,  there  was  no  snow  or  sleet  here,  but  keen  north  and  north- 
east wind.  The  weather  here,  however,  as  there,  soon  became  seasonable 
again»  The  late  summer  and  harvest  of  1830  were  excessively  wet  and 
stormy  here.  October  was  very  fine ;  nothing  remarkable  in  November, 
till  the  morning  of  the  20th,  when  tlierc  came  on  a  most  tremendous  hurri- 
cane from  the  south.  The  snow  was  eight  or  nine  inches  deep  from  the 
22d  of  December  to  the  end  of  the  same.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  //.  N. 
Jmne,  1831. 
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Extracts  from  the  Meteorological  Register  kept  at  Annat  Gardens,  Perth- 
•  shire,  N.  lat.  56®  23 J',  above  the  Level  of  the  Sea  172  Ft.,  and  15  Miles 

fix>m  the  Ck>ast ;  being  the  Mean  of  daily  Observations  at  10  o* Clock 

Morning  and  10  o' Clock  Evening. 

Results  for  June. 


Month. 

Mean 
temper- 
ature. 

Dew 
Point. 

Mean  o( 
minim, 
temper. 
Ature. 

Mean  of 
barometer. 

Depth  of 
ruin  in 
inchci. 

Depth  of 

CYa|)or. 

atiou. 

June    1.  to  10. 
10.  to  20. 
20.  to  30. 

58-5° 
58-6 
59- 1 

48° 
,  54- 1 
52-5 

45-4° 
51-4 
47- 1 

29-65 
29-46 
29-56 

•45 
•90 
•35 

•61 
•42 
•85 

Monthly  mean 

58-7'» 

51-5'=' 

47-9'' 

29-55 

1-70 

1-88 

The  temperature  for  June,  this  season,  is  1-5°  above  the  ordinary  average 
for  that  month  ;  the  depth  of  rain  is  0-3  in.  above  the  ordinary  fall  in  June, 
but  I  in.  less  than  fell  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

Results  for  July. 


Month. 

Mean 
temper- 
ature. 

Dew 
Point 

Mean  of 
minim, 
temper- 
ature. 

Mean  of 
barometer. 

Depth  of 
rain  In 
inches. 

Depth  of 

.  evapor- 

ation. 

July     1.  to  10. 
10.  to  20. 
20.  to  30. 

62-5° 

61-4 

62-0 

56-.5° 

54-(> 
55-8 

46-4° 

50 

51-2 

29-70 
29-54 
29^60 

•12 
•33 
•30 

115 

-90 

1-30 

Monthly  mean 

61-9" 

55-6^ 

49-2° 

29-60 

•75 

3-35 

The  temperature  for  Jul;y-  is  1*3°  higher  than  on  an  ordinary  average,  but 
the  fall  of  rain  has  bqcn  2  in.  less  than  the  average  fall  in  July.    The  air 
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has  been  for  the  most  part  moderately  moist,  and  nishtly  dews  have  been 
copious.  The  warmest  day  in  June  was  on  the  13th  :  mean  temperature 
of  that  day,  64*5° ;  wind  west :  extreme  heat  throughout  the  month,  78**. 
The  coldest  day  of  June  was  on  the  10th :  mean  temperature  of  that  day, 
53° ;  wind  east :  extreme  cold  in  course  of  the  month,  42®.  The  highest 
tiemperature  in  June  last  year  was  65**;  extreme  cold  throughout  the 
month,  38°,  or  4**  lower  than  thb  season.  The  wind  blew  from  easterly 
points  on  11  days ;  from  westerly  points  on  18  days ;  1  day  it  was  variable. 
The  atmosphere  was  clear  on  18  days ;  on  12  days  it  was  cloudy. 

The  warmest  day  in  July  was  on  the  29th :  mean  temperature  of  that 
dav,  67** ;  wind  west :  extreme  heat  in  course  of  the  month,  79^.  The 
coldest  day  in  July  was  on  the  20th ;  mean  temperature  of  that  day,  55** : 
extreme  cold  during  the  month,  42°.  On  1 1  days  the  wind  blew  from  the 
east ;  and  on  20  days  from  westerly  points.  There  were  no  loud  gales  of 
wind  on  this  or  the  preceding  month ;  and  only  twice  thunder  was  heard  at 
a  distance.  There  were  19  days  of  brilliant,  and  5  days  of  partial,  sun- 
shine ;  7  were  cloudy. 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  vegetation  was  as  forward  as  is  usual  oo- 
an  average  of  seasons.  The  laburnum  showed  its  flowers  on  the  4th,  4  days 
earlier  than  last  season ;  and  the  mulberry  was  in  leaf  on  the  5th,  also 
4  days  earlier.     Light  showers,  with  a  moderately  high  temperature,  were 
frequent  till  the  21st,  and  promoted  a  vigorous  vegetation.     The  Ayter 
alpinus  came  in  flower  on  the  8th.     Wheat  from  Morocco,  a  promising 
variety,  and  very  similar  to  the  China  wheat  received  from  Mr.  Loudon 
last  year,  came  in  the  ear  on  the  10th,  a  period  of  92  days  from  brairding : 
mean  temperature  of  that  period,  49  2**.     Field  wheat  came  in  the  ear  on 
the  18th,   4  days  earlier  than  on  an  average  of  seasons,     hi  my  last,  I 
expressed  a  hope  **  that  the  unusually  high  temperature  and  clear  sunshine 
throughout  the  day  might  bring  many  of  the  wheat  maggot  into  the  fly 
state  before  the  wheat  was  in  the  ear ;  and  that  the  very  dry  state  of  the 
soil,  which  we  found  was  inimical  to  their  existence,  might  diminish  their 
numbers.**  (p.  380.)     This  hope  has,  fortunately  for  the  farmer,  been  fully 
realised.     As  early  as  the  6th  of  June,  we  observed  mjriads  of  the  flies 
amongst  wheat  which  lay  contiguous  to  wheat  fields  of  last  year;  and 
where  the  plants  stood  close,  or  where  chickweed  or  VerSnictx  afforded 
them  shelter  amongst  the  roots  of  thinly  planted  wheat.    The  brilliant  sun- 
shine then  prevailing  was  to  them  very  oppressive,  and  they  were  much 
exhausted  in  strength  and  diminished  in  numbers  before  the  wheat  came  in 
the  ear.     Some  few  very  early  fields  of  wheat  that  came  in  the  ear  about 
the  12th  suffered  partially;  but  by  the  18th,  when  the  general  crop  came 
in  the  ear,  the  fly  was  in  its  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  and  the  loss  this 
year  does  not  exceed  the  proportion  claimed  by  an  English  clerg}'man ;  in 
some  of  the  preceding  years  nearly  the  half  was  destroyed.     There  'are, 
however,  still  sufficient  numbers  perpetuated  to  excite  serious  alarms  as  to 
the  safety  of  future  crops.     Strawberries  were  ripe  by  the  17th,  at  least  a 
week  earlier  than  on  an  average  of  seasons.     Spring-sown  wheat  of  the 
common  variety,  which  appeared  above  ground  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  had 
been  sown  on  the  9th  of  March,  came  in  the  ear  on  the  29th  of  June,  only 
1 1  days  later  than  autumn-sown  wheat  of  the  same  variety.    The  dry  state 
of  the  soil,  high  temperature,  and  bnlliant  sunshine  in  July,  forced  the 
growing  crops  into  early  maturity.     The  privet  flowered  on  the  6th ;  the 
white  lily  (Lilium  c&ndidum)  on  the  1 1th ;  Centaurea  aurea  on  the  14th ; 
Ahhsi'a,  officinalis  on  the  17th.     Peas  with  black  pods  (a  promising  field 
variety  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  seeds  from  Mr.  Lawson,  Edinburgh), 
sown  on  the  23d  of  March,  were  fidly  ripe  on  the  23d  of  July.     The  Coi- 
chicum  autumnale  showed  its  flowers  on  the  28th  j  Morocco  wheat  (seeds 
from  Mr.  Neill),  which  came  in  the  ear  on  the  10th  of  June,  ripe  on  the 
31st  of  July,  51  days  from  the  time  of  earing:  mean  temperature  of  that 
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period  60-6^  The  crops  are  about  16  days  earlier  than  on  an  arerage  of 
aeaaons ;  but,  on  %ht  dry  lands,  barley,  oats,  and  beans  are  short  in  straw. 
Wheat  seems  to  require  little  moisture  to  bring  it  to  full  maturity.  The 
sample  this  year,  as  in  the  memorable  dry  year  of  1826,  is  uncommonly 
fine ;  and  the  return  is  most  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  plants,  wUch^ 
howefeT;,  were  for  the  most  part  thin.  —  A.  G.    Aug,  2.  1831. 


Art.  IV.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Ojfthe  recent  Controversy  in  this  Magasdne,  —  Sir,  I  must  and  will  rq>eal 
my  eztremest  disgust,  and  that  of  about  eleven  subscribers  here,  at  your 
sullying  these  pages  with  private  squabbles.  Are  not  the  ephemeral  news« 
papers  a  fitter  arena  ?  Mr.  Murray,  an  able  and  persevering  philosopher, 
you  sufiered  to  be  drununed  out :  and,  by  printing  part  of  ray  letter,  com- 
plimentary to  him  (but  never  intended  for  print),  you  caused  a  misunder- 
standing  and  coolness  in  that  gentlemen  towards  me.  This  was  like  "  die 
Devil  quoting  Scripture.**  Yo\it  very  last  Number  is  diamced  with  two» 
wndFiwenty  pages  of  blarney  between  Mr.  Swainson  and  Sir.  Vigors,  two 
gentlemen  who  might  delight  and  instruct  us  with  their  really  able  and 
elegant  talents,  and  not  waste  their  moonshine  on  rubbish.  Who  is  to  pay 
fi>r  such  trashy  trumpery  ?  Or,  when  given,  who  is  to  bind,  or  even  shelve, 
such  chafiy  sheaves  r  But  'tis  you  I  blame,  Mr.  Loudon,  for  allowing  \U 
Is  not  this  like  the  foolish  Egyptian  quail-fights  in  a  hoop  V  Or  is  it  not,  as 
it  were,  a  brace  of  brawling  orange-wenches,  from  Covent  Oarden  Square, 
rushing  on  the  stage,  between  two  scenes  of  Nature's  Great  Poet ;  and  dis- 
gusting the  delighted  audience  with  their  snarling  tongues  and  talons  ?  Fie 
on  it :  my  gorge  rises  at  it.  At  first  it  struck  me  to  think  no  more  of  the 
Msjnudne ;  till  finding  some  that  I  had  laboured  to  lug  into  taking  it,  had 
reafiy  discontinued,  and  others  talked  of  doing  so ;  I  determined  to  send 
you  this  free  but  friendly  admonition ;  though  I  think  it  impertinent  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  contents  of  your  book.  Let  it  act  as  a  radical 
reform.  If  you  have  such  quantities  of  matter  as  j^ou  say,  why  not  print 
it  ?  and  not  keep  papers  of  correspondents  soakuig  in  pickle  months  after 
months,  till  their  temporal  interest  Ls  entirely  evaporated ;  to  make  room 
for  the  scum,  froth,  and  sputtering  of  efiervescent  irritability.  £ncoura|e 
such  correspondents  as  the  amiable  and  intellectual  parson  Bree,  who  is 
too  kind  and  courteous  wantonly  to  attack  others ;  and  whose  always- 
pleasing  productions,  like  those  of  his  congener.  White  of  Selbome,  are 
too  sweet  and  sound  to  admit  attack  from  others.  I  was  happy  to  hear  so 
well  of  him  by  my  new  friend,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bloxam;  a  thriving, 
learned,  and  travelled  young  naturalist,  who  visited  me  this  summer  on  a 
botanic  excursion.  Should  you  print  this,  'tis  likelv  you  may  sufier  some 
other  to  *'  lay  on,"  Mac-Loudon ;  for  which  I  shall  care  ^ust  about  three 
skips  of  a  louse ;  and  treat  with  the  same  respect  as  Dcat-cmd-Dumby  did 
the  donkey.  Yours,  as  you  conduct  yourself,  — JoAn  F.  M,  DovasUm. 
WeMtJIeUon,  near  Shrewsbury,  July  20.  1631. 

Eecewt  Controversy  in  this  Magatine.  —  Sir,  It  is  not  without  resret  that, 
as  one  of  your  subscribers  and  constant  readers,  I  feel  myself  called  upon 
to  enter  my  protest  against  the  war  of  words  which  has  been  carried  on 
for  some  time  past,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  between  par- 
ties standing  high  in  the  scientific  worid.  With  the  cause  and  nature  of 
this  dispute  I  have  no  concern ;  but  surely,  Sir,  these  gentlemen  might  find 
some  other  means  of  settling  their  differences,  without  having  recourse  to 
your  Magazine,  and  converting  it  into  an  arena  upon  which  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  each  other.    On  turnmg  over  Uie  hist  Number, 
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'I  find  no  less  than  twenty  pages  devoted  to  this  species  of  .warfare;  the 
ilisputes.  Sir,  of  parties  as  to  which  first  named  a  bird  or  discovered  a 
qua'dniped.  I  humbly  suggest  that  such  articles  as  these  can  afford  little 
instruction  or  amusement  to  your  readers,  and  tend  rather  to  subvert 
^ao  advance  the  interests  of  science,  and  to  create  a  distaste  for  studies 
which  it  has.  always  been  your  aim  to  render  more  popular.  I  shall  not 
encroach  farther  on  your  time  and  attention,  for  sure  I  am  that  the  stricc 
impartiality  with  which  you  have  hitherto  acted  cannot  fail  to  si^gest  the 
expediency  of  putting  an  end  to  a  discussion  totaHy  devoid  of  interest  to 
the  majonty  of  your  readers,  and  reflecting  but  little  credit  upon  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  it.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  An  Observer,    July  12.  1831. 

Note  from  Mr,  Swainson,  —  Dear  Sir,  I  have  waited  until  now,  expect- 
ing daily  to  receive  from  my  friend,  M.  Lesson,  a  reply  to  the  attacks  made 
Upon  hun  by  the  Vigorsian  school,  and  which  he  had  expressed  a  wish 
should  appear  in  your  Magazine.  This  reply,  however,  has  not  reached 
me.  M.  Lesson  is  absent  from  Paris,  and  the  delay,  I  have  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, originates  in  domestic  affliction.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  I 
am  quite  content  to  remain  bespattered  with  the  mud  of  personal  abuse 
until  your  next  Number.  Those  to  whom  I  am  personally  known  are  well 
able  to  discriminate  truth  from  falsehood  :  but,  as  this  scurrility  is  intended 
to  prejudice  those  who  do  not  knotu  me,  its  author  may  rest  assured  of  such 
a  reply  as  will  work  his  sore  discomfiture.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful 
obedient  servant,  —  William  Swainson,  August  11.  1831. 
.  Management  of  the  Magazine.  —  Sir,  I  feel  confident  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  m  the  broad  general  principle,  that  **  every  promise  or  engagement 
ought  to  be  fulfilled."  I  have  been  led  to  make  this  commonplace  remark, 
the  justness  of  which  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  dispute,  by  observing 
several  subjects  commenced  in  your  earlier  Numbers  with  a  pledge  that 
they  should  be  continued  ;  which  pledge,  however,  has  not  been  redeemed 
in  your  subsequent  pages,  though  wc  have  now  arrived  at  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Magazme.  I  allude  particularly  to  two  articles  (the  one  a  sequel 
of  the  other)  in  your  first  and  third  Numbers  (Vol.  I.  p.  37.  242.),  on 
•*  the  principal  Forest  Trees  of  Europe,  considered  as  Elements  of  Land- 
scape, by  J.  G.  Strutt;"  and  another,  in  your  second  Number  (Vol.  L 
p.  147.),  an  "  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Objects  and  Uses  of  Meteorolo- 
gical Science,  by  E.  W.  Brayley."  In  both  cases  it  is  added  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  Essays,  that  they  are  "  to  be  continued."  Mr.  Strutt's 
articles  are  highly  interesting  in  themselves,  considered  in  a  general  point 
of  view,  and  are,  it  strikes  me,  of  especial  importance  to  the  landscape- 
painter,  more  particularly  so,  when  illustrated,  as  they  have  been,  by  the 
beautiful  wood-cuts  of  Mr.  Williams,  who  possesses  the  art  of  depicting 
foliage,  and  hitting  off*  the  distinctive  characters  of  trees,  in  a  manner  fif 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  xylographer  with  whose  performances  I 
happen  to  be  acquainted.  Mr.  Brayley*s  Introductory  Sketch  is  an  able 
essay  on  a  useful  and  difficult  subject ;  a  subject  but  little  understood,  and 
well  worthy  of  farther  investieation.  But  my  business  at  present  is  not 
to  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  these  articles,  but  to  enquire  why  they  have 
not  been  continued,  according  to  promise.  Have  any  of  your  subscribers 
objected  to  the  introduction  into  your  Magazine  of  such  subjects  generally, 
or  found  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  these  in  particular  have  been 
treated  ?  I  know  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  please  all  tastes : 
at  the  same  time,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  at  least  the  majority  of  your 
readers  have  too  much  good  sense  not  to  regret,  with  me,  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  able  and  interesting  articles  alluded  to.  That  blame 
attaches  somewhere,  on  account  of^the  non-fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
is  quite  clear.  Does  it  rest,  let  me  ask,  with  you  as  editor,  or  with  the 
respective  authors  ?     Have  you  declined  to  insert  what  may  have  been 
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vent  to  jou  with  a  view  to  complete  the  scries  ?  or  hare  these  gentlemen 
fiuled  to  supply  you  with  the  means  of  doinc  so  ?  In  either  case,  your 
sobscribers  suffer,  and  so  also,  I  may  add,  does  the  reputation  of  your 
Bfagazine.  These  few  remarks,  which  are  offered  in  no  unkindly  spirit,  I 
hope  may  have  their  weight  in  the  proper  quarter,  and  induce  the  parties 
in  fiuilty  whoever  they  may  be,  to  redeem  the  pledge,  by  speedily  supplying 
the  deficiencies  of  which  I  complain.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  B,  Coventry y 
J¥iu4f,  1831.     [It  rests  with  the  respective  authors.  —  Cond.] 

Periodical  PMicatioru,  —  Sir,  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  find  that  a 
note  relating  to  Swainson*s  Zoological  lUugtrationt,  appended  to  the  review 
of  S^va  Britannica  (Vol.  III.  p.  549.),  and  also  an  article  on  "  the  Advan- 


and  Disadvantages  of  Periodical  Publications"  TVol.  III.  p.  297.), 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  that  eminent  naturalist.  Tne  accusation  macle 


,  that  Mr.  Swainson  had  levied  an  exorbitant  tax  on  his  subscribers,  by 
charging  them  half-a-crown  for  about  ei^ht  pages  of  titlcpage,  preface,  indices, 
Ace.  Some  retrospective  criticism  on  this  subject  appears  in  your  May  Num- 
ber (p.  272.),  with  the  signature  of  W.  S.  affixed  to  it,  which,  I  may  fairly 
presume,  is  fi'om  the  pen  of  Mr.  Swiunson  himself.     He  here  admits  what 
I  have  said  to  be  "  abstractedly  just ; "  but  adds,  that,  "  with  reference  to 
the  work  itself,  it  is  a  very  partial  mode  of  reasoning,  and  therefore  not 
&ir."     He  then  goes  on  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  price  of  the 
numbers  of  Zoological  Illuslrationt  and  that  of  other  similar  works ;  and 
shows  that  the  advantage  to  the  public,  in  point  of  cheapness,  is  greatly  on 
the  side  of  his  own  publication.    Now,  all  tnat  he  advances  about  the  rela- 
tive price  of  his  own  and  other  works  may  be  very  true,  but  it  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose.     I  never  insinuated  that  Mr.  Swainson*s  work  was  too  dear ; 
indeed,  I  think  so  highly  of  it,  both  of  its  illustrative  and  descriptive  dcpart- 
mentSy  that  had  he  charged  5x.,  or  even  6s,  a  number,  in  the  first  instance, 
I  should  not  have  complained,  nor  have  thought  the  book  unworthy  of  the 
cost.    What  I  quarrel  with,  and  what  offends  others  as  well  as  myself,  is 
the  underhand  mode  of  extorting  every  now  and  then  a  paltry  pittance 
from  the  pockets  of  his  subscribers,  by  charging  them  half-a-crown  for 
eight  pages  of  titlepage,  preface,  and  indices ;  a  demand  which  no  pur- 
chaser could  possibly  expect  to  be  made  when  he  commenced  taking  in  the 
work,  and  which,  in  fact,  amounts  to  a  departure  from  the  origiiiiU  bargain 
between  the  author  and  the  public.     This  charge  I  call  an  exorbitant  tax, 
and  levied  too  in  an  unwarrantable  manner,  let  the  price  of  the  numbers  be 
what  it  will ;  and  I  should  equally  object  to  it,  had  the  numbers  been  no 
more  than  one  shilling  or  sixpence  each.     For  in  that  case  Mr.  Swainson 
would  be  doing  a  shabby  thing  with  one  hand,  while  he  did  a  liberal  thing 
vrith  the  other.     If  a  man  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment to  his  friends  regularly  six  days  in  the  week,  but  on  the  departure 
of  his  guests  were  to  make  a  practice  of  charging  them  a  penny  per  cork 
for  each  bottle  of  wine  consumed,  or  four-pence  a  head  for  the  use  of  his 
stable  for  their  horses,  he  would,  in  spite  of  his  hospitalitv,justlv  incur  the 
imputation  of  doing  a  very  mean  action.    Just  so  with  >fr.  Swainson  :  his 
admirable  work  (1  am  really  sorry  it  docs  not  answer)  is,  I  think,  well 
worth  all  the  money  it  costs ;  but  this  extra  unexpected  charge  of  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  tor  title{)age  and  index  mars  all.     And  I  really  do  regret 
that  a  gentleman  should  condescend  to  adopt  such  an  unworthy  mode  of 
reimbursing  himself,  and  not  rather  have  charged  a  fair  remunerating  price 
for  his  numbers  in  the  outset,  as  is  more  fully  stated  in  the  last  half  page 
(Vol.  III.  p.  308.)  of  the  article  on  "  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
of  Periodical  Works  "  already  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Swainson  tells  you  that  '*  I  need  not  fear  that  tliis  exorbitant  tax 
will  continue,  or  that  the  science  of  the  country  will  be  much  burthened 
with  illustrative  works."     Wiiat  am  I  to  understand  by  this  ?  not,  I  sin- 
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cerdj  hope,  that  his  Zoological  lUustrationt  are  to  be  discontinued  *,  hot 
that  It  is  his  intention  to  discontinue  the  practice  to  which  I  have  ventured 
to  object.  He  asks,  also,  why  it  is  that  some  other  periodicals,  which  he 
has  the  modesty  to  designate  as  of  much  higher  pretensions  than  his  own, 
*  are  most  unworthily  neglected  ...  to  the  disgrace  of  patrons  of  period- 
icals, and  of  the  true  legitimate  science  of  the  country  ?  I  will  endeavour 
to  give  Mr.  Swainson  an  answer  to  this  question.  Not  to  mention,  then, 
that  such  works  are  for  the  most  part  expensive,  if  not  dear,  and  therefore 
beyond  the  pockets  of  very  many  who  would  like  to  encourage  them ; 
not  to  mention,  also,  that  scientific  worics  on  natural  history  are  not  calco- 
lated  for  general  readers,  and  therefore  are  confined  to  a  limited  sale ;  one 
cause  of  the  neglect  complained  of,  and  one  that  operates  even  with  those 
who  have  the  taste  to  appreciate  scientific  publications,  is  to  be  found  (I 
speak  fi'om  actual  knowled^)  precisely  in  the  very  circumstances  I  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  viz.  an  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  become  purchasers,  that  a  work  will  be  discontinued  with- 
out being  completed ;  a  fear  of  being  in  some  way  or  other  imposed  upon, 
as,  e.  g.,  by  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  plates,  an  additional  chaise  for 
the  numbers  over  and  above  the  original  stipulated  price,  or  an  afterclap  for 
the  titlepage  and  index. 

Mr.  Swainson  suggests  that  some  writer  in  your  Magazine  should  *' point 
out  which  of  all  these  countless  periodicals  deserve  encouragement,  and 
which  do  not."  If  I  thought  that  any  "  wealthy  individuals,"  or  the 
managers  of  '*  the  different  public  subscription  libraries,  provincial  institu- 
tions, and  societies,"  would  attend  to  the  recommendation  of  an  humble 
and  anonymous  individual,  like  myself,  I  could  readily  furnish  you  with  a 
pretty  considerable  —  I  do  not  say  a  perfect  —  list  of  the  kind.  And  I 
assure  Mr.  Swainson  that  his  own  excellent  work,  ZoologictU  lUuMtrathns^ 
should  find  a  place  in  the  very  fore-front  of  the  catalogue,  with  a  salutary 
warning,  however,  by  way  of  notice  to  the  public,  i£out  the  chai^  of 
half-a-crown  for  a  few  pages  of  titlepage  and  index.  The  particular  men- 
tion of  such  works  as  are  not  worthy  of  encouragement  would  be  a  rather 
invidious,  if  not  an  unnecessary  task;  and  it  might  be  enough  merely  to 
pass  such  over  by  a  tacit  omission.  I  heartily  join  Mr.  Swainson  in  his 
wish,  that  out  of  such  critical  list  ''  all  the  provincial  societies  should 
make  a  choice  of  some  one,  or  two,  or  more,  as  their  funds  may  permit, 
and  send  their  orders  to  the  publishers."  I  greatly  fear,  however,  tnat  the 
formation  of  such  a  list  as  is  suggested  would  be  labour  in  vain.  For  the 
truth  is,  neither  societies  nor  individuals  can  afford  to  gratify  their  taste  to 
the  extent  they  might  wish  by  the  purchase  of  costly  publications. 

Having  defended  (sufficiently  defended,  as  perhaps  he  flatters  himself) 
his  own  conduct,  Mr.  Swainson,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  indulges  in  certain 
petulant  insinuations  against  ''  cheap  compilations,  crude  translations, 
wonders  of  the  insect  world,  &c.,  with  such  like  amusing  trifles,  fit  only 
for  children."  And  he  speaks  silso  in  no  very  complimentary  terms  of 
societies  which  "  import  wild  beasts,  and  receive  money  for  exhibiting 
them  afterwards."  These  remarks,  it  strikes  me,  are  neither  just  nor 
liberal.  If,  in  the  latter  instance,  allusion  is  made  (as  I  shrewdly  suspect) 
to  the  Zoological  Society,  it  is  not  my  business,  as  I  have  no  connection 
with  that  institution,  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  its  proceedings ;  and  the 
members  of  the  Society  are,  no  doubt,  fully  competent  to  defend  them- 
selves. I  may  remark,  however,  in  passing,  that  I  can  see  no  ground  for 
complaint  against  the  Society  for  **  importing  wild  beasts,"  and  afibrding 
the  public  the  high  gratification  of  viewing  the  collection  at  the  low  price 
of  one  shilling.    If,  again,  in  the  other  instance,  by  "  cheap  compilations," 

*  I  have  received  no  number  of  the  work  for  many  months,  and,  upon 
enquiry,  the  only  answer  I  can  get  from  the  bookseller  is, "  Not  out." 
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iod  ^  wonders  of  the  insect  world,"  are  intended  such  works  as  Professor 
Rennie's  Iiueei  Architecture  (the  review  of  which  in  your  Magazine,  p.  39., 
HtB  at  my  door),  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise  that  an  accomplished 
naturalist  like  Mr.  Swainson  should  be  so  deficient  in  good  taste,  as  not  to 
admire  that  useful  and  entertaining  little  work  (cheap  though  it  be),  and 
that  he  should  designate  such  performances  by  the  reproachful  title  of 
"  infiuits*  food,"  and  '*  amusing  trifles,  fit  only  for  children."  Mr.  Swain- 
son IS  indeed  a  giant  in  natural  history,  and  as  such,  no  doubt,  is  able  him- 
self to  relish  and  digest  the  strongest  meat ;  but  he  should  remember  that 
die  same  may  not  be  adapted  to  tne  constitutions  of  the  majority  even  of 
"  the  grown-up  public." 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Swainson  that  I  have  no  intention  to 
hart  his  feelings,  or  give  him  unnecessary  offence ;  my  sole  object  has  been 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  discontinue  a  practice  which  appears  to  me  to 
reflect  discredit  upon  himself.  This  end  being  effected,  I  should  rejoice 
sincerely  if  what  has  passed  between  us  on  the  subject  might  prove  the 
means  of  extending  the  sale  of  his  admirable  work,  and  obtaining  for  it  that 
additional  encouragement  which  its  merits  *  so  amply  deserve.  Yours, 
&c.  —  A.  R.  r.     May  6.  1831. 

Remarks  on  Mr,Davu*t  Letter  (p.  303.),  which  impugns  Mr,  Stephens's 
Mode  of  publishing  his  "  I/lustrations  of  British  Entomoiogu,^*  —  Sir,  In  an 
article  m  your  last  Number,  Mr.  Davis  complains  of  the  irregular  manner 
in  which  Stephens's  Entomologtf  is  published.  Being  a  subscriber  to  this 
work,  and  a  personal  friend  of  the  author,  I  feel  myself  justified  in  objecting 
to  Mr.  Davis's  letter.  Without  attempting  to  exculpate  Mr.  Stephens 
firom  the  charge  of  irregularity,  which,  I  doubt  not,  he  can  satisfactorily 
account  for  if  he  shall  think  it  worth  his  while  to  do  so,  I  conceive  that 
Mr.  Davis  might  have  discovered  a  better  mode  of  removing  from  his  shoul- 
ders the  '*  intolerable  burden  "  he  complains  o^y  without  aspersing  the  cha- 
racter of  an  honourable  man.  Surely,  Sir,  his  letter  is  every  way  calculated 
to  injure  rather  than  promote  the  cause  of  science.  Mr.  Stephens's  work 
wiU  always  be  acceptable  to  those  who  are  really  anxious  to  see  entomology 
flourishing,  upon  whatever  terms  he  may  be  enabled  to  publish  it;  and 
those  who  are  not  content  with  his  present  mode  might  easily  discontinue 
their  support  without  attempting  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  other  sub- 
•cribers  oy  an  ignorant  notion  that  the  author  was  actuated  by  dishonour- 
ible  motives,  and  would  one  day  leave  them  in  the  lurch.  A  little  enquiry 
might  have  satisfied  Mr.  Davis  that  the  motive  assigned  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
TO.  **  domestic  misfortune,"  was  the  cause  of  introducing  the  irregularities 
of  which  he  so  loudly  complains,  and  which,  indeed,  every  subscriber  must 
greatly  regret  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  in  future  to  make  a  rule  that 
•11  personally  abusive  articles,  like  that  of  Mr.  Davis  and  some  others 
which  so  unfortunately  stain  your  pases,  should  be  first  submitted  to  the 
perusal  of  the  parties  they  are  intended  to  reflect  upon,  before  you  gave 
3'our  sanction  to  their  publication  ?  One  word  of  explanation  would  oflen 
be  sufficient  to  stop  a  controversy  begun  in  misapprehension,  and  you  would 
thus  be  the  means  of  saving  the  abusive  from  their  expression  of  much 
angry  feeling  and  its  consequent  remorse,  the  abused  from  the  pain  of 
unjust  censures,  and  the  public  from  the  disgust  of  witnessing  the  want  of 
charity  and  good-fellowship  which  actuates  the  motives  of  our  selfish  or 
unhappy  moments.    Yours,  ^'c.  — ./.  S,  Henslow,    Cambridge^  Aug.  4.  1831. 

•  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  (see  note  appended  to  the  review  of  Strutt's 
Sylva  Britannica,  Vol.  11 1.  p.  549.)  of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Swainson's  plates, 
particularly  of  the  shells,  the  beauty  of  which,  as  workN  of  art  and  faithful 
representations  of  nature,  I  have  never  seen  exceeded  in  any  publication 
whatever. 
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Stephent^t  "  Illustrations  of  British  Entomologi/**  —  Sir,  I  am  not  sorry 
to  see  the  subject  of  Stephens's  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology  taken 
up  in  your  Magazine  (p.  303.),  and  the  gross  imposition  practisea  on  the 
public,  by  the  recent  mode  of  publishing  the  numbers  of  that  work,  exposed 
to  view,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  the  honest  and  spirited  remarks  of  your  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Davis.     Like  him,  I  have  taken  in  the  work  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  like  him,  too,  am  thoroughly  sick  of  it,  in  consequence  of 
having  long  been  aware  how  unfairly  the  subscribers  have  been  treated  by 
the  author.     There  has  been  an  undue  increase  in  the  price  of  the  num- 
bers (i.  e.  an  increase  out  of  proportion  to  the  additional  quantity  of 
matter),  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  plates,  a  most  unparalleled 
irregularity  in  the  periods  and  mode  of  publication.     Then  we  have  had 
apologies  and  excuses,  explanations  and  evasions,  without  end,  and  pro- 
mises of  future  reparation  from  time  to  time,  which,  up  to  this  moment, 
have  not  been  fulfilled.   Mr.  Stephens,  in  short,  has  contrived  so  to  mystify 
and  perplex  the  subject,  that  I,  for  one,  have  found  it  next  to  impossible 
to  keep  a  regular  debtor  and  creditor  account  between  him  and  his  sub- 
scribers.    Mr.  Davis,  however,  has  had  the  patience  to  unravel  the  intri- 
cacies of  this  mystery  of  imposition ;  and  the  thanks  of  the  public  are  due 
to  that  gentleman  for  the  laborious  task  he  has  undertaken,  and  for  the 
plain  straight-forward  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  it.     I  shall  be 
curious  to  see  whether  any,  and  what,  reply  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Stephens 
to  the  charges  brought  against  him.     Ot  one  thing,  however,  let  him  be 
warned,  viz.  not  any  longer  to  "  throw  dust  in  the  eyes "  of  the  public ; 
nor  to  attempt  (as  he  has  done)  to  persuade  us  that  the  alterations  he  has 
adopted  in  the  mode  of  publication  are  to  the  advantage  of  his  subscribers. 
This  would  only  be  addmg  insult  to  injury;  for  it  is  quite  clear,  —  and 
Mr.  Stephens  must  know  it,  however  he  may  attempt  to  disguise  the 
matter,  —  that  every  departure  from  his  original  plan  nas  been,  in  fact,  a 
fraud  upon  the  public,  and  an  artifice  to  extract  money  from  the  pockets  of 
his  purchasers.     Does  Mr.  Stephens  himself  believe  that  he  would  have 
obtained  one  in  ten  of  his  present  subscribers,  if  they  could  have  calculated 
before-hand  on  the  work  being  conducted  in  the  manner  it  has  been  for 
some  time  past  ?     For  myself,  I  regret  having  taken  in  the  work,  though  I 
think  highly  of  its  merits ;  and  could  I  find  a  convenient  stopping  place 
(which,  however,  the  author  takes  pretty  good  care  shall  not  be  afforded), 
I  should  resolve  with  Mr.  Davis  to  discontinue  the  numbers.     I  really  am 
sorry  to  see  a  respectable  gentleman,  a  most  able  and  acute  entomologist, 
like  Mr.  Stephens,  disgrace  himself  by  practising  such  mean  artifices; 
which,  1  can  assure  him,  injures  not  only  his  own  reputation,  but  the  cause 
of  science,  by  tending  to  deter  the  public  from  patronising  scientific  peri- 
odicals in  general.     I  have  so  often  had  my  "  fingers  burnt,"  that,  partial 
as  I  am  to  the  sort  of  works  in  question,  I  have  almost  come  to  the  deter- 
mination (and  in  this  I  am  not  singular)  never  again  to  commence  taking 
in  a  periodical  publication  on  natural   history,  unless  some  substantia 
pledge  is  given  on  the  part  of  the  author,  that  he  will  faithfi.illy  fulfil  his 
engagements,  without  departing  from  his  original  terms.     Yours, — A  PuT" 
chaser  of  "  Stephens^ s  Illustrations,^^     July  4.  1831. 

Geological  Relations  of  Plants,  —  Sir,  In  a  late  letter  to  you,  in  Gard, 
Mag,  vol.  vii.  p.  372.,  I  adverted  to  the  valuable  letter  on  the  geological 
affinities  of  plants  by  Mr.  Thomson,  which  appeared  in  Mag,  Nat,  Hist, 
vol.iii.  0.^410.  I  had  the  temerity  there  to  insinuate  that  the  learned 
author  had  fallen  into  some  slight  errors,  which  I  did  not  state.  It  has 
since  occurred  to  me,  that  it  is  perhaps  less  kind  and  less  respectfiil  to 
accuse  a  writer  of  error,  without  pointing  out  what  it  is,  than  to  state 
openly  what  appears  to  the  reader  to  be  a  mistake.  I  will  now,  therefore, 
explain  myself  on  that  head.  The  first  point  whereon  I  should  dififer  from 
him  would  be  the  apathetic  calmness,  and  almost  scepticism,  with  which  he 
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treats  that  most  extraordinary  hallucination  of  Dr.  Alexander  Murray 
which  prefaces  Mr.  Thomson's  remarks.    Dr.  Murray  sets  out  by  saying 
that  he  has  "  endeavoured  to   discover  whether,  in  the  comparatively 
limited  tract  to  which  his  observations  relate,  any  decided  connection  could 
be  traced  between  the  native  plants  and  the  soils  wherein  they  are  found;*' 
and  he  concludes  that  there  "  is  not  in  science  a  more  hopeless  labour  than 
the  attempt  to  discover  an  unvarying  and  necessary  relation  between  most 
plants  and  the  soils  wherein  they  are  found."     I  may,  in  the  first  place, 
observe,  that  Dr.  Murray  here  entirely  changes  the  terms  of  his  proposition. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  "  decided  connection,"  and  "  an  un- 
varying and  necessary  relation."     But  when  the  doctor  proceeds  to  add, 
that,  **  except  in  point  of  moistness,  compactness,  and  depth,  soils  have,  in 
genml,  no  cognisable  relation  to  their  vegetable  products,"  I  appeal  to 
every  farmer,  to  every  gardener,  to  every  botanist,  wnether  daily  and  hourly 
experience  does  not  prove  this  proposition  to  be  unfounded.     If  this  is 
**  the  result  of  the  doctor's  observation,"  his  sagacity  is  but  small ;    and 
when  he  asserts  that  "  it  appears,  when  well  examined,  no  less  to  accord 
with  reason  than  experience, '  we  may  discern  that  the  doctor's  "  reason  " 
is  even  less  than  his  sagacity.    The  reason  he  assigns  is,  that  "  if  we 
examine  Britain,  we  find  the  soils  in  all  places  composed  mainly  of  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  and  lime,  with  accidental  animal  and  vegetable  impreg- 
nations."    Here  he  omits  to  notice  the  metallic  substances ;  of  which  one, 
at  least  (iron^,  acts  not  an  unmiportant  part  in  vegetable  physiology,  to  say 
nothing  of  tne  mineral  acids,  the  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitrous,  which 
might  deserve  to  be  noticed,  as  well  as  the  phosphoric  and  oxalic,  citric, 
malic,  and  gallic :  but,  confining  ourselves  to  the  earths,  how  does  the 
doctor's  complaint  that  the  soils  of  Britain  consist  only  of  all  the  known 
earths  (viz.  tne  same  of  which  the  rest  of  the  globe  is  composed)  prove 
that  the  plants  have  no  assignable  connection  with  the  soil  ?     Does  it 
follow  that  no  plants  have  a  determined  election  for  some  one  of  these 
nmplc  earths  separately  ?    Docs  it  follow  that  the  numerous  combinations 
which  may  be  made  of  these  four  earthy  bases  with  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  will  not  furnish  soils  extremely  distinguishable  from  each  other, 
differing  in  many  other  qualities  besides  *'  moistness,  compactness,  and 
depth?       And  does  it  follow  that  plants  may  not  have  very  different 
dmees  of  election  for  soils  consisting  of  the  same  in^^redients,  combined  in 
di&rent  proportions  ?    The  doctor's  a  jmori  reasonmg  on  this  head  does 
not  carry  any  conviction  to  my  mind :  the  whole  diatribe  is  really  not 
deserving  of  the  temperate  and  elaborate  refutation  with  which  Mr.  Thom- 
son treats  such  a  mass  of  crudities. 

Mr.  Thomson  illustrates  his  theory  by  an  allegjition  that  "  primitive 
ranges  produce  the  greatest  varietv  and  richest  specimens  of  vegetables ;  a 
phenomenon,"  he  says, "  derived  u-om  the  obvious  aptitude  of  such  rocks  to 
nirnish  the  best  and  richest  soil  for  vegetable  growth  ; "  and  "  we  should 
contrast,"  he  says,  "  with  these  ranges,  the  poverty  and  slow  productions 
of  secondary  and  diluvial  districts.  We  should  simply  contrast  the  shores 
of  Orme's  Head  and  Devonshire  with  those  of  Lancashire,  and  leave 
each  enquirer  to  his  own  conclusions ;  satisfied  that  they  would  be  favour- 
able to  the  relations  we  endeavour  to  establish."  Now,  be  it  observed, 
that  this  rehition  may  well  subsist,  though  the  example  fails.  Here  I 
obiect  to  Mr.  Thomson,  that  he  has  fallen  into  a  fault  still  too  common, 
though  numerous  naturalists  and  philosophers  of  the  present  age  have 
greatly  kept  clear  of  it ;  that,  instead  of  amassing  facts,  and  postponing  the 
making  of  theories  until  he  had  abundance  oC  materials,  he  has  rushed  into 
theory-making  with  a  very  scanty  provision  of  facts,  and  has  conse(]uently 
adopted  a  theory,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  doubtful,  and  which  pro- 
bably will  be  impugned  by  more  facts  than  he  can  array  in  support  ot  it ; 
Tix.  his  position^  that  prfmitive  ranges  produce  the  richest  specimens  of 
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vegetables,  and  that  secondary  and  diluvial  districts  are  distinguished  hy 
poverty  and  slow  production.  I  leave,  for  the  present,  the  discussion  of 
the  question,  whether  primitive  or  secondary  formations  produce  the 
greater  variety  of  plants,  because  this  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  produce  the  richest  specimens.  I  do  not  know  whether, 
when  Mr.  Thomson  speaks  of  "  diluvial,"  he  means  to  include  alluvial 
strata;  but  I  conclude  that  he  does,  otherwise  he  would  be  omitting  un- 
noticed extensive  tracts  of  country  which  cannot  be  included  among 
primitive  ranges,  and  therefore,  unless  they  are  classed  with  the  secondary 
and  diluvial,  must  go  altogether  unnoticed.  Understanding  him  thus,  I 
venture  to  deny  his  assertion.  The  soils  which  invest  the  primitive  rocks 
in  this  kingdom  are  far  less  fertile  than  those  which  clothe  the  rocks  of 
secondary  formation ;  but  the  richest  of  all  the  soils  are  on  the  alluvial  and 
diluvial  deposits.  It  happens,  indeed,  that  the  country  about  Liverpool, 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Lancashire,  consist  of  an  alluvial  detritus  of  the 
coal  measures  and  adjacent  sandstone,  which  is  extremely  poor  and  barren; 
but  the  vales  of  Evesham  and  Taunton  Dean,  the  rich  meadows  which 
follow  the  course  of  the  Bristol  Avon,  the  fertile  marshes  of  Romney, 
of  Lincolnshire,  of  Somersetshire,  of  Pevensey,  of  Gloucestershire  on  the 
Severn,  the  rich  pastures  of  Crediton,  which  is  the  most  productive  land 
in  Devonshire,  and  very  numerous  other  spots  of  superior  soil  to  which 
I  might  refer,  are  all  either  situate  on  the  secondar}'  strata,  or  composed 
of  the  detritus  of  it;  while  very  few  indeed  are  the  spots  where  the  detritus 
of  the  primitive  rocks  forms  so  good  a  soil. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  misapprehend  Mr.  Thomson  in  supposing  that 
he  attributes  the  presence  of  samphire,  cabbage,  and  Plantago  marltima,  on 
Orme^s  Head,  simply  to  their  affinity  for  the  mountain  limestone ;  but,  if  he 
does,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  he  has  not  marked  them  with  sufficient 
discrimination.  Besides  the  presence  of  mountain  limestone,  the  presence 
of  sea  salt,  or  one  or  more  of  its  ingredients,  is  necessary  to  make  these 
plants  flourish.  He  would  in  vain  seek  for  them  on  the  mland  ledges  of 
Chedder  Clifl*;  and  he  justly  observes,  he  could  not  find  the  samphire  on 
8t.  Vincent's  Rocks.  Although  the  tide  below  these  rocks  is  saline,  the 
river  is  so  land-locked,  that  no  spray  can  dash  against  the  heights ;  and  the 
maritime  plants  are  mostly  confined  to  the  ooze  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  rocks. 

Mr.  Thomson  says  ''  Geranium  prat^nse  is,  I  am  persuaded,  to  be  found 
luxuriant  only  in  basaltic  districts."  Now,  throughout  the  south  of  Britain, 
in  almost  every  sound,  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil,  in  which  the  various  com- 
ponent earths  are  moderately  balanced,  not  excluding  a  good  proportion  of 
calcareous  earth,  argil,  and  silcx,  this  beautiful  plant  thrives  luxuriantly. 
On  the  fertile  green  sand  of  the  Vale  of  Pewsey  in  Wiltshire,  on  the 
sound  csicareous  loam  over  the  great  oolite,  on  the  new  red  sandstone  beds 
of  Somersetshire,  and  on  the  rich  alluvial  beds  that  accompany  the  course 
of  the  Brifitoi  Avon  through  Wiltshire,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester,  and  on 
the  old  red  sandstone  of  Gloucestershire,  this  Geranium  is  both  abundant 
and  magnificent 

Foxglove,  which  Mr.  Thomson  says  is  common  every  where  but  on 
chalk,  IS  not,  in  truth,  common,  unless  on  soils  where  there  is  abundance 
of  silex ;  but  on  all  calcareous  strata,  and  on  clays,  the  foxglove  is  not 
spontaneous,  and  can  scarcely  be  made  to  grow ;  and  although  it  is  now 
many  years  since  I  visited  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  should  be  extremely  sur^ 
prised  were  I  to  find  in  the  stratum  of  grey  sand,  which  crops  out  below 
the  chalk  and  forms  the  central  ridge  of  the  island,  whereon  Appul- 
durcombe  Park  extends,  the  Digitalis  not  plentiful.  Mr.  Thomson  cruelly 
belies  the  chalk  when  he  charges  it  with  almost  a  want  of  grasses,  except 
those  allied  to  the  bents.  The  fact  is,  that  ver^  few  bents  grow  on  chalc, 
unless  there  be  over  the  chalk  a  bed  of  poor  silicious  sand ;  otherwise,  the 
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i^T^na  pub^ens,  flav^ens,  and  pratensis,  the  Fettuca  ov)na  and  duri- 
^Bcula,  JBriza  media,  .Sromus  erectus  and  mollis,  jFToIcus  avenaceus,  Phleum 
pretense,  and  D&ctylis  glomerata  are  the  grasses  which  chiefly  predominate 
there ;  and,  inatead  of  there  being  a  want  of  the  grasses  on  any  moderately 
good  specimen  of  the  chalk  downs,  the  turf  is  closer  and  thicker,  and 
eomprenends  a  greater  number  of  gramineous  plants  within  the  compass 
4>f  a  square  foot,  than  almost  any  other  pastures. 

The  first,  and  I  may  say  the  only,  objection  which  Mr.  Thomson  raises, 
in  order  to  combat  it,  is  really  not  wqrth  notice,  viz.  that  the  number  and 
▼ariety  of  rocks  arc  not  in  proportion  to  the  nimiber  and  variety  of  v^c- 
tables.  To  give  any  weight  to  this  objection,  we  must  involve  in  it  the 
term,  that  those  who  assert  that  plants  have  a  geological  predilection  also 
assert  that  only  one,  or  a  few,  or  a  very  limited  number  of  plants,  elect  the 
same  stratum ;  in  short,  that  the  whole  number  of  native  plants  cannot  find 
strata  which  they  affect ;  a  position  which  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Thom- 
son to  assert,  nor  any  other  observer  of  nature,  and  therefore  it  seems 
needless  to  combat  it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  there  were  only  six  strata, 
and  10,000  plants :  it  is  not  asserted  that  3000  may  not  elect  one  stratum, 
2000  another,  1000  a  third,  500  a  fourth,  500  a  fif^h,  and  800  the  sixth  ; 
that  1200  may  not  be  common  to  three,  500  common  to  other  three,  250 
common  to  five,  50  common  to  six,  and  200  common  to  four  of  the  strata : 
does  the  proportion  in  which  the  number  of  species  surpasses  the  number 
of  strata  at  all  forbid  such  a  scheme  of  election  ?  And  yet  is  it  not  as  much 
an  election,  as  if  six  plants  chose  each  one  stratum,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
10,000  species  refused  to  grow  at  all  ?  To  know  why  plants  elect  some 
strata  and  refuse  others,  we  must  first  collect  our  facts ;  and  let  them  be 
sufficiently  numerous  before  we  attempt  to  generalise  and  theorise.  I  am. 
Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Causidicus, 

On  Hares  taking  the  Water,  —  I  think  I  am  enabled,  by  decisive  facts,  to 
settle  all  doubts  respecting  the  capability  or  inclination  of  hares  for  taking 
tha  water;  a  curious  point  of  natural  history,  which  has  drawn  the  attention 
of  some  of  your  correspondents  at  various  times,  (p.  143.  274.  and  382.) 
Near  my  residence  there  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  in  which  there  is  a  small 
island  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  Conceivinc  that  the  spot  might 
be  made  a  convenient  receptacle  for  hares  or  rabbits,  I  at  various  times,  as 
opportunities  of  catching  them  occurred,  turned  out  several  of  each  species ; 
:  but  was  surprised,  on  subsequent  visits,  never  to  meet  with  a  single  indi- 
▼idual.  For  a  time  I  imagined  that  they  had  been  eitlier  drowned  in 
attempting  to  escape,  or  been  starved  from  a  deficiency  of  proper  food ; 
thougji,  as  the  island  abounded  in  rich  vegetation,  untouched,  of  course,  by 
cattle,  I  could  not  so  easily  admit  the  latter  supposition.  One  day,  how- 
ever, on  landing,  I  was  startled  by  a  large  hare  bouncing  up,  which  1  knew 
could  not  be  one  placed  there  by  myself^  as  many  months  had  elapsed  since 
I  had  repeated  my  experiment  of  peopling  the  island.  On  seeing  her  rise, 
I  immediately  returned  to  the  boat  for  a  doc  which  had  accompanied  me ; 
when,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  her  in  the  act  oi  swimming  towards  the  main 
land  at  a  steady  pace,  and,  before  I  could  cut  her  off,  she  had  effected  a 
landing,  and,  atler  shaking  herself,  went  away  at  full  speed.  On  exa- 
mining the  island,  I  found  a  regular  hare  track  from  the  point  whence  she 
started,  through  the  rich  grass,  to  her  seat ;  an  evident  proof  that  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the  ferry,  and  reposing  for  the  day  in  a  situ- 
ation which  she  had  wisely  selected,  as  removed  from  alarm  of  dogs,  guns, 
and  sportsmen*  This  is  not  the  only  instance  1  have  to  offer :  another 
occurred  in  the  case  of  a  three-fourths-grown  leveret,  which  accidentally 
fell  into  my  hands,  and  whose  motions  1  determined  to  watch  afler  land- 
ing it  on  the  island.  For  a  time  it  ran  about  in  a  state  of  uneasiness,  when, 
as  if  aware  that  it  was  under  restraint,  it  made  for  the  nearest  point  to  the 
land,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  as  a  matter  of  course,  plunged 
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boldly  into  the  water,  and,  like  its  more  experienced  predecessor,  swam  on 
shore  with  the  greatest  ease  and  confidence. — E.  S.,F.L.S.  July  21,  1831. 

Hares  taking  the  Water.  —  I  once  saw  a  hare  that  was  closely  pursued 
spring  into  a  river  about  20  yards  wide,  and  swim  boldly  across  it.  Kabbits 
will  take  water  when  less  pressed,  as  I  have  seen  four,  and  heard  of  more, 
to  do  so,  which  might  have  easily  escaped  without  getting  wet.  In  one 
case,  although  a  man  stood  on  the  bank  which  the  rabbit  was  striving  to 
gain,  and  the  bank  was  not  more  than  1  ^  ft.  above  the  water,  the  rabbit 
landed,  and  made  its  escape.  —  Henry  Twmer,  Botanic  Gardenty  Bury 
St,  Edmunds,  May  15.  1831. 

New  Mode  of  examining  Birds, —  If  A  B.  (p.  145.)  will  refer  to  the  pre- 
face of  the  sixth  edition  of  Bewick's  Birds,  for  the  account  of  Mr.  Dovas- 
ton's  "  ornithoscope,"  he  will  perceive  that  his  mode  of  observing  the 
motions  of  his  feathered  friends  is  not  new.  —  Thomas  Edgetporth,  Wrex' 
ham,  June  8.  1831. 

Men  feel  and  reason  very  similarly.  The  same  necessities  suggest 
similar  expedients  to  remove  or  relieve  them.  I  adopted  A.  B.*s  mode, 
and  Mr.  Dovaston's  also  I  suppose,  for  I  have  not  seen  Bewick's  Birds, 
years  ago.     (Sec  p.  450.)  —  J.  D, 

The  Resident  and  Visiting  Birds  of  Renfrew  and  its  Neighbourhood.  —  Sir, 
In  X.  Y.  Z.'s  list  of  birds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Renfrew  (p.  269.),  I 
observe  that  Parus  caudatus  (long-tailed  titmouse)  and  TYirdus  musicus 
(mavis  or  throstle)  have  a  star  prefixed  to  their  names,  which  mark,  we 
are  told,  is  intended  to  denote  that  such  species  are  visiters  in  that  part  of 
the  country :  again,  7\irdus  pilaris  (fieldfare)  has  no  star  prefixed  to  it ; 
and  we  arc  therefore  left  to  infer  that  this  bird  is  not  a  visiter,  but  that  it 
continues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Renfrew  throughout  the  year.  Allow 
me  to  ask  whether  these  are  real  facts  ?  or  whether  the  insertion  or  omis- 
'  sion  of  the  star  respectively,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  are  mere  typographical 
errors  ?  I  do  not  at  the  moment  recollect  ever  to  have  heard  of  an  instance 
of  the  fieldfare  breeding  with  us,  or  continuing  in  the  country  through  the 
summer ;  which  I  think  somewhat  extraordinary,  considering  the  immense 
numbers  in  which  these  birds  visit  us  in  the  autumn  and  early  part  of  the 
winter,  and  also  that  many  of  them  occasionally  get  crippled  by  hedge- 
sportsmen,  and  hence  might  probably  be  unable  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
a  distant  country.  As  to  the  long-tailed  titmouse  and  the  mavis,  these 
certainly  are  not  visiters  merely,  or  migratory  species,  in  most  parts  of  the 
country ;  they  may,  however,  be  so  in  the  north,  as  may  the  fieldfare  there 
also  be  a  constant  resident.  At  all  events,  I  should  be  glad  of  farther  in- 
formation on  these  points  from  your  correspondent  X.  Y.  Z. :  for  the  facts, 
as  stated  in  his  list,  if  facts  they  be,  are  certainly  curious  and  highly  inter- 
esting ;  and,  if  the  statements  be  erroneous,  they  ought  to  be  corrected 
without  loss  of  time,  lest  the  error  should  be  widely  propagated  and  handed 
down  under  the  authority  of  your  Magazine.  Yours,  &c.  —  IV.  T.  Bree, 
Allesley  Rectory,  May  12.  1831. 

Habits  of  the  Bittern,  —  Sir,  In  Vol.  I.  p.  495.,  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Rennie,  remarks,  that  **  the  bittern  (^'rdea  stellaris  Lin.^  usually 
booms  while  flying  high  in  the  air."  Now,  I  do  not  deny  that  sucn  may  be 
the  case  occasionally;  but  it  happened  to  me  to  be  for  many  years  a  fre- 
Guent  visiter  of  the  extensive  tract  of  marshes  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
tnrough  which  the  river  Bure  pursues  its  course,  and  where  the  bittern  was 
then  a  common  inhabitant.  The  amusement  in  which  I  was  engaged,  that 
of  angling,  often  led  me  amongst  the  ditches  and  retired  spots  of  these 
marshes:  there  the  bittern's  boom  was  heard,  sounding  hollow  from  its 
8edg>'  couch  amidst  the  almost  impervious  clumps  of  lofty  and  tufted  reeds. 
On  one  occasion  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  bird  rise  into  the  air 
at  a  short  distance  only  from  the  place  whereon  I  stood :  its  boom,  how- 
ever, ceased ;  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  it  from  a  tnrd 
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ivben  upon  Hkt  wing.  I  am  inclmed  to  think  with  Dr.  Fleming  (BHHth 
4mmaU^  No.  xcv.^,  that  this  peculiar  noise  is  most  frequent  in  the  breeding 
ieasMiy  and  that  it  proceeds  from  the  male  bird ;  more  especially,  perhaps, 
during  die  period  of  incubation  by  the  female.  I  never  sucx:eeaea  in  cUs- 
tovermg  two  of  these  birds  together ;  but  I  suspect  that  they  generally  lie 
very  dose  upon  the  ground,  concealed  by  long  grass  and  rushes,  and  that 
on  any  sudden  alarm,  or  the  approach  of  danger,  they  crouch  into  their 
retreat,  rather  than,  in  the  first  instance,  seelL  escape  by  flight. 

Dr.  Fleming  also  observes  that  **  this  bird  has  disappeared  from  manv 
fKatricta  where  it  formerly  abounded,  and  is  daily  becommg  scarcer.**  Thn 
b  undoubtedly  the  case  in  Norfolk,  and  it  may  probably  be  attributed  to 
the  draining  and  improvement  of  the  marshes,  which  have  deprived  the 
birda  of  their  accustomed  shelter  and  food.  The  name  by  which  it  is  known 
amongst  the  common  people  is  "  bottle  bump."  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — 
Mickael  Bland,    Montague  Place,  Rustell  Square,  July  5.  1831. 

Tke  RoimCsfoTtakmg  Us  Eggs  after  they  have  been  touched,  has  been  sevc- 
ffvl  times  touched  upon  and  controverted  in  your  Magazine.  In  a  hawthorn 
bush  known  to  me,  a  robin's  nest  was  built,  and  young  robins  annually 
hatdied  for  at  least  fifteen  successive  years.  For  the  last  five  of  these 
vearBy  the  ^den  in  which  this  hawthorn  stood  was  occupied,  with  the 
bouse  adiomin^,  by  my  father ;  and,  as  I  at  this  time  was  '*  in  childhood's 
bappier  days,"  it  was  no  rare  si^ht  to  see  me  mounted  on  a  short  ladder, 
banmng  down  the  eggs  for  the  inspection  of  my  playmates,  and  replacing 
tbem  nterwards :  I  have  oflen  even  lifted  the  tien  off  the  nest,  to  get  at 
tbe  cm.  Notwithstanding  all  these  molestations,  the  pair  continued  the 
oae  OT  dieir  old  family  nursery,  until  a  cat  killed  both  them  and  their 
young.  The  male  bird  had  the  rare  and  permanent  peculiarity  of  three  or 
KNur  wliite  feathers  in  his  breast,  which  gave  him  a  curious  motley  appear- 
ftoce. — Henry  Turner.    Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St.  Edmund' t,  April  1 0. 1 83 1 . 

The  Nuthatch  (Sitta  europee'd),  —  Sir,  In  reply  to  the  remarks  (p.  275.) 
of  your  valuable  correspondent  and  that  able  naturalist  the  Rev.W.T.  Bree, 
relatiTe  to  this  little  interesting  bird,  I  be^  leave  to  say  that  it  is  not  only 
A  Tery  scarce  bird  here,  but,  so  far  as  I  nave  been  able  to  observe  it,  I 
beUere  it  to  be  migratory,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  during  the  winter 
MBSon.  It  is  also  very  irregular  in  its  appearance ;  as  last  year  it  appeared 
on  the  84th  of  March,  and  this  year,  it  was  first  seen  on  the  Hth  of 
April,  not  by  myself,  but  by  a  gentleman  who  shoots  migratory  birds  on 
mir  arrrral,  for  the  purpose  of  stuffing  them  for  his  museum.  I  have 
endeavoured,  during  the  last  three  ^'ears,  to  meet  with  its  nest,  but  I 
bave  hitherto  been  unsuccessful.  This  disappointment  I  very  much  regret, 
Si  I  am  making  a  collection  of  the  nests  and  eggs  of  every  bird  that  builds 
within  a  circumference  of  five  miles  of  BedforuT  I  will  now  avail  myself  of 
the  preaent  opportunity  of  enquiring,  through  the  medium  of  your  Maga- 
nne,  whether  the  nuthatch  can  fairly  be  classed  among  the  maton  birds, 
I  ask  this  ouestion,  because  I  once  found  its  nest  in  Derbyshire,  in  the 
deauted  hole  of  a  woodpecker,  the  entrance  of  which  had  been  diminished 
by  n  wall  of  clay,  so  as  just  to  admit  the  parent  bird.  In  my  attempt  to 
extract  the  nest,  I  injured  the  mud-walled  entrance,  and  retired  unsuccess- 
feL  The  next  day,  1  visited  the  nest,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it,  when 
I  mw  the  male  bird  actively  engaged  in  repairing  the  breach  I  had  made  on 
my  first  visit,  the  female  being  in  the  act  of  incubation  at  the  time.  This 
interesting  sight  had  such  an  effect  upon  me  (although  I  was  then  in  the 
prime  of  my  birdnesting  days),  that  I  desisted  from  my  cruel  attempt,  and 
■nfered  them  to  bring  up  their  young  brood,  consisting  of  four,  without 
Ibrther  molestation.  I  have  since  seen  its  nest,  but  I  could  not  perceive 
my  masonry  employed  in  its  construction.  It  is,  therefore,  from  having 
vitncssed  the  masonry  of  this  bird  in  eases  of  necessity^  and  not  in  (he  con- 
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itrucHon  of  Hi  nest^  that  I  consider  the  matter  worthy  of  investigatioQ.  "-r 
W.H.  white,  H.M£,S.    Bedford,  May,  IB3\. 
Departure  of  ike  Cuckoo.  —  The  same  iDtellkent  naturalist,  too  (p.  275.), 

auestions  the  probability  of  my  having  stated  £e  departure  for  the  iilenceci 
le  cuckoo,  as  early  as  the  3d  of  July  last ;  and  indeed  he  may,  with  great  ap- 
parent propriety  do  so,  since  the  song  of  this  interesting  bird  was  protracted 
)B  1829  till  the  28th  of  July.  As  a  fair  and  open  criticism  is  the  most 
effectual  means  of  producing  well-attested  facts,  and  of  promoting  scientific 
research,  so  also  it  is  the  most  efficacious  method  of  detecting  errors,  and 
of  exposing  falsehoods  (the  most  insuperable  barriers  to  the  acquirement  of 
real  knowledge),  and  of  holding  them  up  to  that  ignominious  contempt  they 
Justly  deserve.  As  I  am  very  particular  in  stating  only  what  I  see  and  hear 
myself,  unless  I  have  it  upon  unquestionable  authority,  I  trust  I  am  taking 
the  only  sure  means  of  arriving  at  fiu^ts,  of  which  only  it  becomes  natu- 
ralists to  speak.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  very  early  departure  of  the 
cuckoo,  I  can  only  account  for  it  from  the  cxceecUngly  cold  and  wet  sum- 
iner,  it  being  alike  ungenial  to  the  feathered  and  to  the  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Again,  as  the  situation  of  Bedford  is  low,  moist,  and  cold,  and  many  acres 
of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  were  overflowed  fi*om  the  constant  rains 
In  June,  this  may,  perhaps,  form  an  additional  reason  for  his  retiring  so 
early,  from  a  watery  district,  to  the  light  sandy  spot,  Ampthill,  where,  I 
am  informed,  he  continued  his  song  till  the  1 0th  or  July,  and  took  his  final 
departure  about  the  beginning  of  August,  but  the  precise  day  .1  could  not 
learn.  Ampthill  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  cuckoo ;  for,  on  the  last  day 
pf  April  (almost  the  only  summer's  day  in  the  whole  yeaO»  I  was  in  the 
park,  in  company  with  a  friend,  when  we  saw  seven  of  them  together, 
sporting  and  laving  on  the  edge  of  a  fishpond,  with  all  the  playfulness  of 
young  lambkins.  —  Id, 

Cuckoo  at  the  **  Witching  Hour  of  Nights  —  Sir,  This  circumstance 
vour  correspondent  J.  Murray  (p.  147.)  considers  unusual ;  but,  per^ 
naps,  it  is  not  so  unusual  for  the  cuckoo  to  sins  at  midnight,  as  for  the 
naturalist  to  sit  up  to  hear  the  ^  unusual  sound.  But  permit  me  to  say 
that  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  During  the  summer  of  1830,  the  days 
were  wet  and  chilly,  and  the  nights  clear  and  calm ;  so  that  the  night  was, 
in  fact,  more  pleasant  than  the  day :  so  much  so,  that  I  frequently  walked 
out  after  supper,  and  as  frequently  heard  both  the  cuckoo  and  the  nightin* 
gale  from  ten  till  eleven  o'clock ;  but  on  two  succeeding  evenings,  the  4th 
and  5th  of  June,  the  moon  being  about  full,  and  shining  with  *'  unclouded 
majesty,"  I  heard,  about  the  ''  witching  hour  of  night,"  both  the  cuckoo 
and  the  nightingale ;  and  on  the  9th,  as  I  was  returning  from  a  party  of 
fiiends,  with  the  &ir  partner  of  my  pleasures  and  pursuits,  a  little  aner  mid- 
night, we  were  hkhly  gratified  in  hearing  a  trio,  with  all  the  native  melody 
of  the  grove,  per&rme^  by  the  cuckoo,  Uie  nightingale,  and  the  sedge  war- 
bler. 1  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Id. 

Specific  Relationt  of  Anagdliit  arvensis  and  c€ertdea.  (p.  277.)  —  I  am 
obliged  to  two  of  your  correspondents  (p.  277,  278.)  for  their  remarks  on 
my  communication  (Vol.  III.  p.  537.)  respecting  the  identity  of  ^nag^llis 
arv^sis  and  csen^lea,  and  would  reply  to  them  by  a  contrary  observatioD, 
which  I  have  received  from  a  botanical  friend,  who  states  his  belief  t)iat 
some  seeds  of  A.  caerulea  sown  in  his  garden,  after  a  few  years  degenerated 
to  the  pink  colour.  I  would  farther  observe,  that,  however  valuable  these 
notices  may  be,  as  serving  to  direct  our  attention  to  particular  enquiry,  we 
fan  expect  nothing  satisfactory  until  we  shall  have  had  recourse  to  curect 
experiment.  Mere  conjecture,  and  recollections  of  what  happened,  are  too 
yague  to  furnish  any  conclusions.  —  J.  S.  Hemhw.  CatubridgCf  Augmtt  4. 
1831. 

In  reference  to  the  remarks  in  p.  278.,  the  validity  of  Frofessor  Hciip 
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dew's  objection  h^  for  the  most  part,  acknowledged ;  but  this  objection 
operates^  against  himself  with  equal  e^t  in  the  case  of  B.'s  opinion,  ex- 
pressed in  p.  79.  The  fisu:ts  in  p.  277.  seem  to  us  scarcely  amenable  to 
the  above  objection.— J.  D,  »'"' 

The  Natural  Prvduditms  indtcenous  to  Britain.  —  Sir,  The  remarks  of 
>pur  correspondent  oo  (p.  273.)  respecting  mv  article  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  this  country  (p.  1.),  if  I  understand  his  meanmg  aright,  alto- 
gether misrepresent  my  argument.  I  can  assure  qq  that  I  consider  the 
beech  and  the  pine  ?  (Scotch  pine)  to  be  as  much  natives  of  this  island  as  co 
himself  does;  nor  did  I  ever  say,  or  mean  to  say,  that  they  were  not  so% 
My  object  was  to  vindicate  Caesar  from  the  charge  of  falsehood,  by  proving 
that  the  iTbies  and  J^gus  did  not  signify  the  Scotch  pine  and  the  beech  so 
called.  Your  correspondent  seems  not  to  have  viewed  my  argument  in  this 
Kght :  but  surely  the  way  to  persuade  the  world  that  a  person  is  in  error  is 
Act  merely  to  assert  that  another's  opinion  differs  from  his ;  the  facts  ought 
to  be  adduced  which  bear  him  out  in  his  judgment,  instead  of  a  bare 
bfunion  to  the  contrary.  Your  correspondent  quotes  EvelytCs  St/ha,  to 
contradict  an  assertion  which  was  never  made.  Will  your  correspondent 
inform  me  who  **  the  learned  expositors  '*  are  with  whom  he  is  so  readily 
kufaiced  to  coincide  in  believing  that  the  i^agus  of  Csssar  is  the  beech  ?  for 
I  do  not  see  at  all  how  oo  has  proved  my  assertion  to  be  futile,  that  the 
jF^kffus  of  Csesar  is  a  species  of  oak.  qc  will  see  in  a  future  Number  some 
admtional  proofs  of  the  fact  in  question,  which  (but  it  is  needless)  I  might 
Iwre  repeat.  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  your  correspondent  never 
referred  to  the  passage  of  Caesar  in  question,  or  else  he  is  guilty  of  inten- 
tionally misquoting;  which,  for  his  credit,  I  hope  is  not  the  case.  He 
tmaccountably  leaves  out  the  most  important  part  of  the  sentence,  which  is 
as  follows:— **  Materia  cujusque  generis,  ut  in  Ghdlia,  est,  praeter  fagum  et 
abietem."  Without  this,  the  passage  is  unintelligible ;  or  cc  might  at  once 
as  well  endeavour  to  prove  that  ebony  and  the  cocoa-nut  are  natives  of 
Great  Britain ;  **  which,  I  should  hope,  all  your  readers  know  to  be  false." 
tSB  proceeds  as  follows :  —  '*  T.  £.  L.'s  reasoning  is  this ;  Caesar  was  correct 
hi  saying  that  the  Fagas  was  not  found  in  Britain ;  but  Caesar's  .Ftigus  is 
the  oak,  but  not  the  beech ;  therefore  the  oak  was  not  found  in  Britain ! " 
rarersio  optimi  fit  pessima.  I  should  fancy  that  oo  is  no  botanist,  or  else 
is  Ignorant  of  facts  known  to  all  who  profess  any  acquaintance  with  the 
science.  Does  09  suppose  that  only  one  species  of  Quercus  exists  ?  and 
surely  he  does  not  thmk  that  the  if  hies  of  Caesar,  which  **  hewn  on  Nor- 
wegian hills  "  was  fitted  **  to  be  the  mast  of  some  tall  ammiral,"  is  synony- 
mous with  our  Scotch  pine  the  only  native  species.  Let  cc  understand  my 
argument  once  for  all ;  in  which  I  am  borne  out  by  Mr.  Mitford,  no  mean 
iuthority.  Caesar  states  that  the  only  Gallic  trees  which  he  did  not  mo«t 
with  in  Britain  were  the  yf^bics  and  JF^gus.  To  this  I  assent ;  contending 
that  the  ifbies  is  probably  the  silver  fir,  and  the  J^us  the  Quercus  j&all6ta, 
or  evetgreen  oak  of  the  Mediterranean,  neither  of  which  is  or  ever  was  a 
iladve  of  England;  and  not,  as  oq  strangely  interprets  it,  the  Quercua 
BdhuTp  or  Bndsh  oak.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  tliat  I  entered  into 
this  controvers;^ ;  but  I  could  not  see  Caesar's  veracity  impugned,  without 
itriking  a  blow  m  his  defence;  which  excuse,  I  trust,  will  satisfy  cc  that  no 
Msnce  is  intended  by  these  remarks.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  J,E.  L,  JRkkvtondt 
Tarkskire,  May  ^.  1B31. 

•  Tke  Flf^ra  of  Richmond  (Yorkshire),  as  compared  tviih  that  of  lliirsir. 
(p.  876  )  — Sir,  Allow  me,  throu<;h  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  to  ex- 
press my  due  acknowledgments  for  the  critical  remarks  with  which  your 
correspondent  N.  has  favoured  mc,  at  p.  276.,  respecting  the  '*  Sketch  of 
the  Flora  of  Richmond;"  and  likewise  to  assure  him  that  I  am  fully  sen- 
mb\t  of  his  good  wishes,  so  kindly  expressed  for  my  success  as  a  naturalist. 
^  •  H  H  2 
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Some  of  the  statements  contained  in  that  article  (p.  24.X  which  he  calls  ia 
question^  I  shall  endeavour  as  briefly  as  possible  to  confinn. 

Respecting  the  first  passage  with  which  N.  has  occasion  to  find  (auk,  I 
must  candidly  admit  that  it  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  Richmond  woods»  situate 
upon  the  high  grounds,  to  be  composed  of  fir,  as  such  is  usually  the  case,  on 
account  of  the  reasons  which  your  correspondent  has  mentioned. 

N,  sa^Sy  **  Blay  I  ask  the  author  of  this  paper,  did  he  n9t  mean  to  write 
metalliferoQs,  when  he  wrote  carboniferous,  limestone  ?"'  If  N.  will  take 
the  trouble  to  refer  to  Phillips's  and  Conybeare*s  IfUroduciiou  to  GtoUm^ 
at  p.  352.  he  will  find  the  reasons  assigned  for  which  the  title  of  carfoonZ^- 
rous  is  preferable  to  any  other,  or  rather,  why  those  authors  thought  proper 
to  apply  the  term  to  the  formation  in  Question. 

Smce  N.*s  critical  feelings  are  ofiended  by  the  term  ^  generally,"  which 
I  unoffendingly  applied  to  the  predominance  of  mountain  ume  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Richmond,  I  promise  him  that  his  eye  shall  not 
have  again  to  complain  of  such  **  general'*  imperfections. 

N.  seems  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  character  ot  the  carboniferous  limestone 
(I  cannot  drop  the  term  conastently^  to  be  full  of  fissures.  If  time  and 
space  did  but  permit,  I  could  mention  a  score  of  instances  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  person ;  and  such  I  consider  N.  to  be.  If  N.  is  a 
north-countryman,  he  has  probably  at  some  time  or  other  visitcxl  the  dis* 
trict  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire.  If  so,  he  must  remember  Wethercat  Cave^ 
Hardraw  Scar,  and  some  curious  funnel-shaped  orifices  named  Hartle  Pot 
and  Sand  Pot,  and  numerous  others  near  Malham  Tarn  and  on  the  base 
of  Ingleborough;  all  of  which  occiur  in  the  mountain  lime.  Nay,  even 
rivers  which  flow  through  these  strata  are  not  unfirequently  swallowed  up 
in  the  earth,  and,  after  flowing  for  some  time  underneath,  reappear  i^ib 
in  the  light  of  day.  Such  are  the  Ribble,  and  the  Manifold  in  Stafibrdshire^ 
according  to  Conybeare ;  as  also  Horton  Beck,  at  the  foot  of  Penn^ent  in 
Yorkshire ;  all  of  which  flow  for  some  distance  under  the  sur&ce. 

N.  forgets  that  the  lead  mines,  which  he  says  constitute  the  chief  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country,  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  above  Richmond. 
M^  observations  did  not  extend  so  far :  I  have  found  lead  in  small  quaiv* 
titles  within  two  miles  of  Richmond. 

To  the  charge  of  ambi^ity,  which  K.  next  brings  against  me,  I  plead 
guilty.  By  elevation,  which  I  admit  is  a  misappropriation  of  the  term,  I 
meant  to  signifj^  the  thickness  of  the  beds.  To  the  next  question  which  N« 
offers  for  solution,  I  suppose  an  answer  will  be  expected.  My  assertion, 
that  the  valley  of  the  Swale  was  narrower  in  former  times  (by  which  I 
must  be  understood  to  mean  the  valley  ascending  above  Ridunond,  for 
below  that  point  I  consider  the  river  to  enter  the  plain),  though  perhaps  not 
an  evident  conclusion,  I  still  consider  highly  probable.  However,  as  the 
suppositiongives  such  ofiencc  to  your  correspondent,  I  will  for  the  present 
let  It  rest.  But  I  would  ask  N.  to  what  cause  does  he  attribute  the  fonna- 
tion  of  valleys  ? 

N.  laughs  at  my  hypothesis  respecting  the  separation  of  the  Round  How 
from  its  parent  rock ;  yet  I  could  cite  several  instances,  such  as  Hood  Hill 
and  Blakey  Topping,  which  perfectly  resemble  the  Round  How  in  form, 
though  upon  a  tar^r  scale.  I  should  wish  these  remarks  to  be  received  in 
the  candid  spirit  with  which  they  are  offered ;  as  truth  is,  or  ought  to  b&  the 
acknowledged  aim  of  both ;  vet  I  would  rather  N.  remained  silen^  u  his 
inertness  requires  such  astonishing  convulsions  of  nature  to  avnedLen  its  sleep. 
I  remain,  &c.  — «7.  E.  L.    Richmond,  Yorkshire,  May  3.  1831. 

MtUet,  or  Eagle  Stone.  (Vols. III.  p. 484.  and  fV.  p.  190.)—  Sir,  In 
addition  to  the  description  eiven  by  your  able  corresponoent  Mr,  Clarke  of 
Sast  B^holt,  at  p.  190.,  I  beg  to  say  that  those  found  in  Norfolk,  and 
^hich  I  have  described  in  the  notes  appended  to  my  Syno^cal  TMe  sfT 

,vi.A  Organic  Remains  (p.  4 1 .),  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  JdEtltea.  Ther 
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•pherical  form,  the  smooth  exterior,  and  the  sharpness  of  their  rattle,  give 
tnem  a  decided  superiority  over  die  argillaceous  ironstones  described  by  that 
gentleman,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  sinipiy  indurated  clay.  Their  orisin 
ippeats  to  be  the  investment  of  an  alcyonttlc  body  in  flint,  some  part  of  Uie 
esterior  of  which  resisted  this  process;  consequently,  a  nucleus  was  formed, 
which  in  some  instances  is  loose.  These  are  what  are  called  eagle  stones 
in  Norfolk.  I  have  but  one  in  my  cabinet  in  this  state ;  I  have  ^ers  pre- 
cinlv  similar,  which  do  not  rattle :  one  which  I  broke  some  time  since  exhi« 
kited  the  same  organic  character  as  represented  in  Parkinson's  Orgame 
Bemakuy  vol.  H.  pi.  12.  fig.  5.  There  is  generally  on  the  surface  a  nomber 
of  small  holes,  which  appear  to  have  thev  origin  in  the  flint,  being  moulded 
upon  radicles  projecting  from  the  body  of  the  alcyonite.  I  am,  Sir,  yours, 
Ac  —  Samuel  Woodward.     Nonoich,  March  22.  1831. 

Adage$  on  the  Weather,  •—  Sir,  Mr.  Spcnce,  in  his  remarks  on  the  we»> 
Aer  at  Pisa  (p.  264.),  observes  that  "  the  Pisans  have  a  saying, '  If  the 
weather  be  opoi  on  the  2d  of  February  (the  feast  of  the  Purification  of 
the  VbrgiD),  the  winter  is  over ;  if  severe,  it  is  only  beginning.' "  This 
kriitts  to  my  mind  the  old  meteorological  couplet,  of  a  nearly  opposite 
ten&icy:  — 

^  Si  sol  splendescat  matutiuo  Purificante, 
Major  erit  glacies  post  festum,  quam  fuit  ante." 

iL  #.  If  the  sun  shines  on  the  morning  of  the  Purification  (February  2.), 

ore  fit>st  after  the  festival  than  there  had  been  before  it.    ft 


»» 


will  be  more 

would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  these  contrary  sayings.  The 
latin  proverb  is  perhaps  to  be  understood  with  considerable  latitude  of 
interpretation,  as  meaning  only  that,  if  we  have  premature  mild  weather  in 
the  early  spring,  we  are  likely  to  suffer  for  it  by  severe  weather  at  a  later 
season  of  the  year;  a  sense  which  seems  also  to  be  expressed  in  the 
following  saying :  ^^ 

^  If  the  grass  grow  in  Janivecr, 
It  grows  the  worse  for  't  all  the  year ; 

as  well  as  in  another,  of  more  coarse  and  homely  manufacture,  relating  to 
die  worth  or  value  of  *'  February's  grass,"  which  I  refrain  from  quoting. 
How  far  the  Pisan  adage  may  be  founded  on  fact,  I  am  less  able  to  judge 
than  Mr.  Spence ;  it  carries  witli  it,  however,  more  of  the  air  of  protui- 
biUty  than  Uie  Latin  couplet,  at  least  if  literally  interpreted,  appears  to  do. 
Yours,  &c.  —  W.  T,  Bree,     AIL  tley  Rectory,  May  12.  1831. 

Erratum  m  J.  O.  Totem's  Journal  of  the  Weather  for  1830,  at  High  Wy* 
eombe.  (p.  168.) —  Sir,  I  beg  to  thank  your  correspondent  the  Hev.  J.  S. 
Henslow,  for  recalling  (p.  383.)  to  my  notice  an  error  in  the  heading  of  the 
columns  containing  the  number  of  rainy  and  snowy  days  in  my  table  of  the 
weather  for  1830,  inserted  in  p.  168.,  which  should  have  been  "  rainy, 
snowy,  fiur,"  instead  of  **  fair,  rainy,  snowy."  The  long  and  dangerous 
ilincss  of  a  much4oved  daughter  has  prevented  my  requesting  your  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  before.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  James  G,  Totem, 
Wycombe,  July  18.  1831. 

Kilkenny  Meteorological  Journal.  —  Sir,  I  bes  to  correct  an  error  which 
I  nnde  in  my  communication.  Vol.  II.  p.  97.  I  there  stated  Kilkenny  to 
be  500 fL  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  I  should  have  said,  about  400  fl.;  and 
its  distance  from  the  sea  about  forty  English  miles,  as  our  Irish  miles  are 
■mch  longer.    Yours,  &c.  —  John  Rttbertson,  Kilkenny,  March  15.  1831. 

Erratum,  —  For  "  Coulemb's  balance  of  Tarsim,"  Vol.  III.  p.  189., 
Coulomb's  balance  of  torsion."  —  «7.  Murray,  Caermarthcn,  April  2. 
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Art.  V.     Queries  and  Anmers. 

Depot  far  ihe  Exchange  amiSale  ofSpecmem  m  Natural  HiUory.'-^^, 
Fully  concurring  in  the  suggestions  of  your  corr^pondents  O^oL  III. 
p.  185.  470.  VcM.  IV.  p.  17C)y  as  to  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of 
a  depot  foir  the  exchange  and  sale  of  duplicate  specimens  in  Natural  His- 
tory»  and  having  fully  considered  the  probable  success  of  any  individual 
who  should  conunence  such  an  establisnment,  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
that  I  should  have  much  pleasure  in  conunendng .  such  an  undertaking, 
under  such  regulations  and  superintendence  as  mkht  hereafter  be  agreed 
upon.  Of  my.  fitness  for  this  office  it  is  necessary  I  should  sa^  someUiii^* 
I  have  been  a  shell  collector  for  the  last  fifteen  years ;  £6ur  of  which  have 
been  entirely  devoted  to  that  object  in  Africa  and  the  Mauritius ;  and 
I  am  now  residing  in  a  central  situation,  where  I  would  gladly  undertake 
the  commissions  alluded  to,  as  far  as  regards  shells,  birds,  or  insects.  Fos- 
sils and  plants  I  have  no  knowledge  of;  but,  if  supplied  with  the  necessary 
information  r^pecting  them,  the  exchange  would  be  a  mere  matter  (h 
attention.  I  would  rather,  however,  confine  myself  to  the  three  first* 
named  branches.  AVith  regard  to  my  respectability  and  character,  I  should 
be  able  to  supply  you.  Sir,  with  references  fix>m  many  persons  well  known 
to  vou.  By  way  of  commencement,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  ready  to 
exchange  any  of  the  Cape  and  many  Mauritius  shells,  with  the  true 
localities  attached,  for  those  of  eoual  value  of  any  other  country  (excc»t 
Britain) ;  Ifl^ewise  many  of  the  oirds  from  the  same  countries.  Of  the 
shells  I  enclose  you  a  list,  and  remain.  Sir,  ^.'— «/.  Warunck.  1.  Neumum 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  March  16.  1831, 


Patella  granatlna. 

lon^c6tta. 

pl6inbea. 

r&dian*. 

compr^Ma. 

c<^hleAr. 

granuliLrii. 

pectiniita. 
Parm^nhora  austrUia. 
RMurella  nimb^M. 

nodtea. 

radikta. 
Calyptne^a  cqtt£stri& 

IcTigiLta. 
Crepiduia  fonidUiu 

aculekta. 
B6lla  ap^na. 
Merita  extlvia. 

versicolor. 

albictlla. 
K&tica  glaficina. 

mamillkria, 

CanriiML 
^aUOti$  tubffen. 

tubercuI4ta. 

Aiin^na. 
T&rbo  sarm&Ucut. 
Phasiandlla  buIim(Adet. 
Ctois  ThfM. 

▼Ibex. 


Volhta  m&iica. 

p^lIia^rngntU 
Cjpta^a  cenrlna. 

exanthema. 

A'rguj: 

Afda. 

inippa. 

ligiina. 

vruuuc 

c4pat-«crptetif. 

adAfta. 
crbuL 

ocell^ta. 
undita. 

Oolacufc 
rkdiani. 
austriOii. 
porkria. 
ntideufli 
Ttidat. 
gI<S6u1uii 
oa6rica. 
if  stilus. 
Cuniu  marmbreiUL 
tvuektut, 
hebne^ut. 
Uteriitut. 


Cbnuf  monlle 

becAUnua. 

qudroinui. 

NiUMtttla. 

fiffuUniu. 
DentiOium  dentiaii. 
Sab^la  alTeolilta. 
Tubicintila  teloninim. 
Cor6nula  Maeniriik 
Mictra  Sptogfaeri 
Dbnax  n  ngena. 
Trid&cna  glgaa. 
lUppopua  macul&taa. 
Mtjex  hauaUUum. 

terniapliuk 

infllitus. 

adAftui. 
Pt6T<6oeni  chingra. 

L&mbic 
Deililun  PMix, 

fudhtWBL 

M£lleu$  TulgMa. 
Arlcula  crteea. 
CSiUoaglgaa. 
qnnoaiu.     • 

'  aquam^iut. 

Alio  many  floe  tptdmeat 
EcMax  and  ICadrnxNret 
the  Mauritiui. 


Exchanging  of  Egst,  —  Sir,  I  beg  to  enquire  whether  any  of  the  Norfolk 

gentlemen  mentioned  ([p.  177^  as  collectors  of  eggs;  viz.  Mr.  John  Scales, 
eachamwell;  Mr.  Richard  Oriffin,  Norwich;  and  Mr.  John  Smith,  Yar- 
mouth; are  desirous  of  exchan^g  or  selling  any  of  their  spechnens.  If  so. 
I  am  prepared  to  send  to  the  London  depot  mentioned  on  the  cover  or 
your  May  Number,  vis.  No.  1.  Newman  Street,  any  duplicates  I  may  have. 

to  dispose  of.     I  subjoin  a  list  of  those  of  which  I  am  in  want : Kite^ 

Honey  Buzzard,  Moor  ditto.  Brown  Owl,  Lone-eared  ditto,  Short-caued 
ditto,  Red-legged  Crow  or  Cornish  Chough,  eiUier  of  the  Woodpeckers, 
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Oreit  Ash-coloured  Shrike,  Wryneck,  Nuthatch,  Grosbeak,  Bullfinch, 
Lesser  Redpole,  Pipit  Lark,  Grasshopper  ditto,  Wheatear,  Marsh  Tit- 
mouse, Cole  Titmouse,  Sand  Marten,  Quail,  Bustards,  Curlew,  and  almost 
any  kind  of  water  birds.  Any  of  these  I  shall  be  glad  to  buy,  or  receive 
in  exchange  for  others.  —  H,  Bumey.  Near  Wallingfordy  Berict^  June  20. 
183L— A  letter  addressed  «  H.  B.,  Post  Office,  W^Ungford,  Berks,"  will 
be  immediately  answered. 

A  JXcUomary  of  Britith  Entomology.  — .  Sir,  I  see  by  your  last  Number, 
(p.  878.)  that  your  correspondent  *'  Frank  Plain,"  m  the  name  of  the 
nnleamed,  among  whom  he  is  pleased  to  class  himself,  '*  frankly  calls  upon 
the  veterans  in  the  science  for  a  Dictionary  of  British  Entomology,  with 
deriradons,  accentuations,  and  reasons  of  application,  &c."  I  beg  most 
heartily  to  join  him  in  this  request.  Such  a  work  as  he  suggests  is  much 
wanted,  and,  if  well  executed,  would  be  of  the  highest  utility,  not  merely 
to  the  unlearned,  but  even  to  iair  classical  scholars.  The  enormous  multi- 
plication of  genera  in  modem  days  has  induced  the  necessity  of  construct- 
ng  a  corresponding  number  of  new  names.  These  names  are  often  derived 
from  the  Greek  language,  and  from  words  by  no  means  of  everyday  occur^ 
rence ;  so  that  even  the  learned  are  often  obliged  to  turn  to  their  lexicons, 
and  after  all,  perhaps,  to  remain  in  doubt,  if  not  in  ignorance,  as  to  the  sig- 
nification in  particular  instances.  The  task  of  committing  to  memory  ti 
long  list  of  hsird  names  is  much  diminished,  and  becomes,  indeed,  a  pleasur- 
able occupation,  when  their  meaning  is  known,  and  the  propriety  of  their 
Sfilication  apparent.  And  here  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  regret  that 
e  master-builders  in  the  science  of  natural  history  should  not  have 
attended  a  little  more  to  euphony  in  their  nomenclature.  Some  names  of 
modem  manufiu:ture,  in  botany  as  well  as  entomology,  are  so  cacophonous, 
and  almost  unutterable,  that  they  do  require  some  considerable  counter- 
balancing advantage  to  justify  their  admission  to  general  use.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  produce  examples,  as  they  must  occur  in  abundance  to  every 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  recent  scientific  works.  Except  in  particular 
cases,  where  it  is  intended  to  do  honour  to  the  memories  of  eminent  men, 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  naturalists  of  this  country,  at  least,  in 
describing  a  new  insect  or  plant,  should  choose  to  encumber  it  with  a  name 
as  difficult  to  be  pronounced  by  English  lips  as  the  sesquipedalian  name  of 
iome  Russian  chieftain,  consisting  of  perhaps  eisht  or  ten  consonants  to  a 
vowel.  At  the  same  time  I  am  mlly  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  inventing  a 
large  number  of  new  names,  which  shall  be  at  once  appropriate  and  firee 
frooi  every  objection.  But  I  am  straying  from  my  subject,  and  occupying 
too  large  a  space  in  your  pages ;  I  will  therefore  conclude  by  again  express- 
ing my  eamest  hope  that  Frank  Plain's  suggestion  will  be  attended  to,  and 
tlwt  some  **  veteran  *'  will  ere  long  present  us  with  a  ^  Dictionary  of 
British  Entomology."     Yours,  &c.  —  B.    Coventry,  May  10.  1831 . 

Drade  in  Snakes  in  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  —  Sir,  Professor  Henslow 
mentions  the  circumstance  (p.  879.)  of  a  trade  in  snakes  having  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  fenmen  in  Cambridgeshire,  who  sold  them,  when  skinned 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  to  a  London  agent,  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per 
doien ;  but  he  states  that  this  profitable  trade  has  ceased,  and  that  it  was 
not  known  to  what  purpose  the  snakes  were  applied.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  they  were  procured  on  account  of  their  supposed  medicinal  virtues  ? 
The  fat  or  ^ease  of  vipers,  it  b  well  known,  was  believed  to  possess  pecu- 
liar properties ;  and  we  have  often  heard  of  viper  broth  as  a  specific  for  one 
disease  or  another.  The  (kt  of  the  common  snake  might  be  equally  effi- 
cacious, or  perhaps  might  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  less  abundant  species, 
the  viper.  It  is  not,  I  think,  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  since  I 
httspened  to  be  in  the  late  Mr.  Dickson's  shop  in  Covent  Garden  (an  ex- 
cellent gossipHshop,  by  the  way,  for  naturalists),  shortly  after  a  viper  had 
been  brought  in  from  the  country,  which  Mr.  Dickson  had  purchased  in  the 
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wi^  of  tnuitf  M  an  OTtick  Ibr  mail 
OOth^couBter  when  I  was  there ;  and  1  feceBect 
•xiubited  a  ^tn  high  d^ree  of  oalpifarkm  or 
parated  from  die  reat  of  the  bodj.  Whether 
or  of  snakea  be  %tiX  retained  in  die  molerk  aa 
aiifie ;  but  if,  aa  1  thank  probable,  aocfa  redpea 
fiKi^t  enlifj/ttttned  practice  of  modem  phr  ~ 
accotmt  for  the  loaa  of  trade  to  the  CambridgeAare 
W.  T,  Bree.     AUetky  Rectory,  May  \2.  1831. 

8ifiee  wrkmg  the  abore,  in  refeiiaig  to  the  mateiiaaMdnof 
ind  that  the  common  tnake  (CVUober  Aatris).  aa  veil  aa  CSiabcr  r\ 
(aa  Eeirptian  apeciea),  ia  menciooed  by  Yam 

tiea,    Speaking  of  the  latter  apedea,  in  hia  Sytirmm  Xmtmm^  be  aafa» 
dnalia  haec  npera  eat  Ee^rptjomm,  nee  Beraa:"  with  the  F^j|iiiB—  thiv 
and  not  C<6ktbcr  JS^rus  (the  common  ^iper),  ia  the  viper  of  tiae  Aopa. 
Id. 

The  Rtd  in  Sheep,  (p.  284.>  —  Sir,  So  great  haa  been  the  aaortafitf 
tmongat  abeep  thia  aeaaoo,  that  1  think,  with  Boaticns  it  brroaari  a 
matter  of  no  amall  conaideration  to  be  more  ainpiainlrd  with  ao  frtal  a 
0iahid>'.  The  opiniona  amongat  fermera,  aa  to  the  canae  of  the  rot^  are  toj 
nijmeroua ;  which  fact  renders  the  knowledge  of  ita  real  caoae  the 


deairable;  for,  from  not  knowing  the  real  cauae,  we  know  boC  a  (v^opcr 
remedv.  The  diaeaae  ia  well  known  to  be  that  of  the  lirer  in  partipaiar* 
I  ahall  not  puraue  it  through  ita  whole  course,  nor  indeed  do  I  think  it 
needful ;  the  cauae  being  the  chief  object.  Most  of  jroor  readers  are  aware 
that  by  the  frequent  and  repeated  moistetnng  of  land  the  graas  growa  in 
greater  abundance,  much  more  quickly,  and  haa  a  more  luxuriant  appearance^ 
particularly  when  the  weather  is  close  and  warm.  It  ia  this  qoickneaa  of 
Ita  growth  which,  I  think,  ia  the  ^eat  cauae  of  the  miachief.  When  grown 
alowly,  time  is  allowed  for  that  bitter  principle  to  be  more  fidly  elaborated, 
on  which  depeniLi  the  good  quality  ot  our  ^irassea ;  which  is  the  case  in  a 
moderately  dry  season,  and  when  also  the  disease  does  not  make  its  appear^ 
ance.  But  wnen,  contrary  to  this,  the  grass  grows  too  quickly  to  allow  of 
that  change  taking  place,  and  does  not  contain  that  bitterness,  but  haa  a 
more  delicate  appearance,  or  is  what  is  termed  squashy,  the  sheep^become 
diseased,  from  tne  loss  of  that  usual  stimulus  to  the  bowels,  tiiie  bitter 
principle  of  well  grown  grass.  In  consequence  of  this  they  become  torpic^ 
the  food  not  well  digested,  the  secretion  of  bile  sluggish ;  and  here  is  the 
fisundation  of  that  mass  of  disease  in  the  liver.  How  far  this  opinion  may 
be  correct,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others ;  but,  should  it  prove  so^  the 
remedv  will  be  simple  when  taken  in  the  first  place,  that  is,  before  matter  is 
formed  in  the  liver.  I  presume  that  for  want  of  that  stimulus  to  the 
bowels  the  liver  does  not  perform  its  functions,  and  becomes  overloaded 
with  bile,  part  of  which  is  again  circulated  with  the  blood ;  but  in  time,  firom 
its  stagnation,  it  becomes  putrid,  and  matter  is  formed  upon  the  liver  in 
small  tubercles,  which,  bursting  into  each  other,  become  abscesses,  in  which 
are  found  the  hydatids  or  flukes  (fig.  51.  p.  284.).  By  what  means  they  get 
there  is  at  present  a  matter  oi  conjecture.  It  is  certain  they  are  animalcules^ 
as  they  have  been  seen  to  move  several  hours  afier  their  removal  from  the 
sheep.  It  may  be  asked  by  some.  How  are  we  to  know  the  rot  in  its  first 
stage  ?  The  weather,  the  situation  of  his  land,  together  with  his  own  iudg* 
rocnt  as  to  the  probability  of  his  flock  becoming  diseased,  are  the  sheep- 
owner's  best  guides.  The  sheep  themselves,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  diaeaae^ 
will  appear  slothful,  and  their  eyes  dim,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow ;  i.  e.  having  a 
Jaundiced  appearance.  In  this  state,  I  should  give  a  few  doses  of  mild  mer^ 
cyrials,  saline  aperients,  and  then  a  mild  bitter  infusion,  audi  aa  infusion  of 
chamomile  or  of  gentian,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  I  am.  Sir,  yours.  &c»-— 
i).  N.  Worktop,  May  12.  1831. 
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.  Cktap  PrepMnUion  of  Anatomical  Specimens.  —  Sir,  In  Vol.  III.  p.  92.  i 
find  a  query  as  to  a  cheap  and  efficacious  mode  of  putting  up  anatomical 
preparations.  Perbans  the  following,  for  which  my  father  obtained,  in 
18 19,  the  silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  fifkeeo  years,  may  answer  the  wishes  of  your  correspondent. 

Make  a  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  (common  salt)  in  clear 
water,  and  filter  through  blotting-paper.   Let  the  specimens  to  be  preserved 
macerate,  as  usual,  a  few  days  in  water,  frequently  changed,  to  cleanse  them 
from  blood.  Then  let  them  remain  four  or  five  days  in  some  of  the  solution, 
and  it  will  be  advisable  to  put  in  with  them  some  salt,  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag. 
Your  readers  will  at  once  perceive  the  importance  of  this  second  mace- 
cation,  as  the  large  quantitv  of  water  which  would  otherwise  be  lefl  in  the 
specimens  would  destroy  the  saturation  so  essential  to  success.    In  putting 
up,  the  only  thing  necessary  to  be  observed  is  that  it  is  better  to  avoid 
the  use  of  lead.    The  best  mode  of  closing  is  with  glass,  cemented  over 
the  mouths  of  the  bottles  with  rosin,  or  a  mixture  of  rosin  and  oil.     Some 
specimens  will  be  found  to  float,  even  afler  the  second  maceration,  and 
should  be  sunk  by  pieces  of  glass,  which  may  oflcn  be  made  useful,  by 
extending  or  exposing  any  parts  required  to  be  seen.     A  few  drops  of 
water  may  be  added  to  the  solution ;  say  a  drachm  to  a  pint ;  otherwise  the 
least  evaporation  will  provoke  crystallisation.   Glass  floats,  for  ascertaining 
the  point  of  saturation,  may  be  obtained  of  any  instrument-maker.     It  only 
remains  to  add,  that  specimens  thus  treated  in  general  retain  their  natural 
colours  better  than  in  spirits,  and  that  some  agarics  have  thus  been  pre^ 
served  with  such  success  as  to  warrant  a  repetition  of  the  experiment. 
A  more  detailed  account  may  be  found  in  the  IVatuactions  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  the  year  1819.  I  am.  Sir,  yours.  Sec  —  IV ,  Cjun,  Tnniiy  Square, 
Tower  HUl,  London,  July  1.  1831. 

Whirls  of  the  Tumbler  Pigeon.  —  Sir,  If  Mr.  Swainson,  or  any  of  the 
learned  contributors  to  your  Magazine,  will  condescend  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory  reason  for  the  instinct  peculiar  to  the  tumbler  pigeon,  it  would  be  a 
gjreat  relief  to  my  mind;  as  it  is  a  subject  with  regard  to  which  1  can 
come  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion.  Buffbn  attributes  the  movement  to 
vertigoes,  arising  from  domestication ;  but  Temminck,  though  he  does  not 
risk  an  opinion  about  it,  gives  an  account  of  a  wild  species  of  tumbler 
(Oolumba  arquatrix),  that  amuses  itself  in  the  air  with  a  sort  of  movement 
somewhat  resembling  the  one  alluded  to.  I  therefore  cannot  imagine  that 
BufK>n,  who  was  unacauainted  with  the  wild  species,  has  solved  the  riddle  ; 
especially  as  I  am  convmced  that  in  both  species  it  is  a  movement  indicative 
ol  pleasure.  I  shall  anxiously  wait  for  a  reply  to  my  enquiry  in  your  next 
Number.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  A  Subscriber.  Southampton,  May  12. 1831. 
Goldfinch  losing  its  Note.  —  Sir,  Having  placed  a  canary  within  sight  of 
a  goldfinch,  1  found  some  time  afler  that  the  canary  bc^n  gradually  to 
lose  its  note,  and  at  last  ceased  altogether.  It  now  endeavours  to  imitate 
the  note  of  the  goldfinch.  Li formation  on  the  reason,  and  the  means  I 
should  adopt  for  the  restoration  (if  [)ossible)  of  its  note,  would  oblige  — 
A.  Z.     London,  June  30.  1831. 

In  Bird-stuffing,  what  book  of  instructions  is  best,  and  cheapest  ? — H,  T 
Rennie's    Ornithological  Dictionary    seems  silent  on   this    subject.  «- 
J.D. 

The  Tree  Creeper  (Certhiafamilifiris), —  Sir,  I  saw  this  little  bird  on  the 
6th  of  January  last,  but  always  looking  u[)on  it  as  migratory,  I  thought  I 
might  have  been  mistaken,  especially  as  Pennant  says  it  migrates  into  Italy 
durine  our  winter.  In  order  to  satisfy  myself  of  its  identitv,  or  to  convince 
myselt*  of  my  mistake,  1  kept  a  dail  v  look  out,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  again  on  the  14th,  not  far  m>m  the  spot  where  I  saw  it  on  the  6th* 
It  was  running  rapidly  round  the  bole  of  an  oak  tree,  apparently  in  search, 
of  insects.    1  approached  sufficiently  near  to  feel  certam  that  I  was  not 
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,  fed  obliged  if  any  of  ^ur  correspondents  can 
tree  creqper  is  regularly  a  migratory  bird,  or  wbether, 
ictired  bdbifcs  it  does  not  spend  the  winter  in  our  woods.     It  is  a 
IM  hen,  and  the  spednnen  I  saw  migfat  have  been  of  a  late 


bffoi^  and  too  weak  to  jaiaiBtiie  general  flight,  tt  migratory.    Yours,  &c' 
^W.H.Wk^HJi.CJS.    A^yhrd^  Feb.  \.\S3\. 

Tke  Hat^  ^  ike  Im^Jegged  mkuOmg  Jhicb  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
mmdikeHaiis^ikeSUiSe.^Sr,  I  shall  fed  particularly  obl^  to 
say  of  yw  iciwkfA  vlio  can  furnish  me  with  aome  information  on  the 
aaanncfs  aod  habits  of  diose  lon^lcgged  whistling  ducks  found  in  the 
West  Infia  Isiands  whkh  are  saM  to  perch  upon  trees,  and  Ihre  more 
HOOD  land  than  m  the  water.  What  I  want  is,  information  from  those 
who  hare  seen  diese  birds  in  their  natire  country,  or  who  have  watched 
tlwm  in  a  state  of  domestication.  A  similar  original  history  of  the  com« 
BMMi  shddrake  (.^Tnas  Tkdonm^  would  be  valiuible  and  interesting,  touch- 
ing its  respecttre  powers  of  walking,  swinuning,  and  diving,  in  comparison 
to  diose  possesseo  by  the  common  duck.  Yours,  &c. —  W,  Swainson, 

TV  P^firUommgEggs.  (%  .25.  p.  145.)^''  An  Observer  of  Nature" 
would  oblige  me^  and  doubdess  many  other  lovers  of  oology,  by  inducing 
the  manufecturer  of  his  invention  to  {uace  some  pipes  on  sale  at  some  shop 
in  London,  and  in  makin^known  to  us  what  shop,  and  the  price,  througn 
your  Magazine. — Henry  T\imer,    Botame  Garden^  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

Snakes  taking  tke  Water. —  Sir,  At  p.  279,  280.  there  are  referoices 
to  the  question,  whether  the  common  land  stake  will  take  the  water.     I 
was  not  aware  until  I  read  the  artides  on  this  subject  that  any  doubts  had 
been  entertained  respecting  it.     Snakes  will  not  only  enter  freshwater 
ponds  and  rivers,  but  will  cross  considerable  channds  of  the  sea.     About 
thirty  years  since,  during  my  first  excursion  into  North  Wales,  I  met  by 
acddent  at  Caernarvon  with  the  Rev.  W.  Bingley,  author  of  Animal 
Biography  ;  we  engaged  a  fishing-smack,  to  sail  for  a  day  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Anfflesea,  and  to  land  us  on  those  parts  we  wished  to  examine. 
It  was  a  briUiant  cloudless  day,  in  the  month  of  August.     On  our  return 
in  the  evening,  I  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  cry  of  the  boatmen,  when, 
about  fifty  yards  south  of  the  vessel,  we  saw  a  snake,  with  its  head  raised 
about  one  foot  above  the  water,  progressing  rapidly  towards  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea :  the  snake  was  then  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  Menai,  nearly 
a  mile  from  land  on  either  side  of  the  strait.     The  head  and  neck  had 
an  oscillatory  motion.     One  of  the  men  in  our  vessd  threw  out  a  small 
cork  boat,  and  with  oars  and  the  most  dreadful  imprecations  hastened  to 
arrest  the  process  of  the  poor  animd,  which  appeared  to  have  no  power 
of  escape  by  diving.    After  a  few  strokes  with  his  oar,  the  man  succeeded 
in  wounding  the  snak^  and  bringing  it  into  our  vessd.  It  was  nearly  a  yard 
in  length,  and  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  common  snake.    Mr.  Bingley, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  Wales,  said  that  siuikes 
abounded  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesea;  and  were  fi«- 
quentiy  seen  crossing  thence  to  the  Caernarvonshire  coast.     The  common  - 
people  entertain  many  superstitious  notions  respecting  them,  and  thev- 
association  with  demons  and  vdzards :  this,  he  told  me,  was  the  cause 
of  the  rage  with  which  our  Wdsh  boatman  pursued  the  snake  we  had 
just  seen  htm  kill.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  an  animd  like  the^ 
snake  could  first  ascertain  the  existence  of  land  across  a  strait  so  broad 
as  the  Mend  on  its  southern  end ;  and  by  what  instinct  it  was  first  im- 
pdled  to  undertake  so  long  a  voyage  of  discovery.     I  am.  Sir,  yours, 
&c.  —  Robert  Bakewell.    Hampstead,  June  7.  1831. 

P.  S.  —  The  firequent  passage  of  snakes  across  the  Mend,  to  and  fi!om 
the  Isle  of  Anglesea  was  fiirther  attested  by  fishermen  whom  I  questioned  ' 
respecting  it.    They  sdd  that  the  snakes  generdly  deposited  their  eggs  on 
the  low  grounds  on  the  Anglesea  coast.  —  R*  B,  ■* 
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Tie  PortiKtiete  Mm  of  War.  (p.  96  888.)  —  Sir,  If  the  ucompetiTiiig 
AetdtM  (Jgt.  95.  and  96  )  and  descr^tion  will  convey  a  good  idea  o{  the 


uiiinal,  the;  ue  at  your  tervke.  la  Stark'a  EUmentt  ofKalunl  ISitoiy  it 
mil  be  finuid  under  the  diTition  RadiitB,clua  ^calepha :  it  is  the  PhytUia,  or 
Ph/ulia  peligica,  vt  Lamarck.  When  seen  floating  on  the  suriace  of  the 
water,  the  moat  conipicuous  part  of  the  animal  appears  to  be  an  oval  aub- 
trigoaal  meoibrsne,  inflated  with  air,  having  an  elevated  rid^  running  along 
iti  bock  like  a  cock's  comb,  strongly  mark^  with  indentations,  and  tii^ca 
alcMic  the  summit  of  a  beautiful  rosy  hue,  the  extremities  of  the  inflated 
bladoer  being  of  a  fine  purple  and  violet  colour.  Underneath  the  membrane, 
■Ddncaresttotbelar^  extremity,  are  attached  numerous  appendages;  some 
■re  wy  short  and  thick,  while  ocbenare  very  lung,  many  upwards  of  3D  in.' 
in  lenctL  Some  are  straight,  others  twisted,  and  a  few  are  spirally  twisted, 
like  tne  ifHuig-wire  of  a  bell.  These  appendages,  according  to  Cuvier, 
fiwrn  the  suckers,  tentacula,  and  ovaries,  and  are  of  a  bcautifiil  violet  and 
blue  colour,  intermixed  with  purple.  The  smaller  extremity  is  &ee,  and 
the  animal  possesses  the  power  of  lifUns  it  out  of  tbe  water  altogether ; 
raising  it  aloft  into  the  air,  while  the  larger  one  is  kept  floating  on  the 
water  by  the  weight  of  the  fleshv  appendtuea  already  mentioned.  They 
hsn  tbe  power  of  contracting  and  dtlating  tueir  membranous  beg  at  plei^ 
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■iure>  and  no  doubt,  by  trimmiiig  it  to  tke  wtnd,  Bieke  it  aet  tfae  part  of  a 
sail  to  propel  tberaaelves  through  the  water.    **  Thej  are  very  omn  to  bt 
met  with  at  sea,"  savs  Sir  Hans  Sloane ;  ^  and  seamen  do  a£Brm  that  they 
have  very  great  skill  in  sailing,  managing  their  bladder  or  sail  with  jndg« 
ment  for  this  purpose,  according  to  uie  different  winds  and  courses.^ 
(Sloane*s  Voyage  to  Jamaica^  T0I.L  p.  7.)     Upon  attentively  examining  the 
narrow  or  free  extremity  of  the  bladder,  a  small  round  aperture  is  percq>- 
tible,  surrounded  by  a  cu'cular  zone  of  fibres,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  like 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris  of  the  eye.    Out  of  this  small  hole,  which  is 
not  laiger  than  would  be  sufficient  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  rery  fine 
bristle,  I  squeezed  the  air  out  of  the  bladder.   It  is  by  this  aperture  (whidi, 
by  the  by,  I  have  never  seen  described)  that  the  animal,  I  presume,  expels 
the  air  from  the  bladder,  when  he  wishes  to  sink  under  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  but  whether  he  refills  it,  by  inhaling  the  air  by  this  aperture,  or 
secretes  it  from  his  blood,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  determine.    They  pos- 
sess in  a  high  degree  the  stinging  quality  which  has  procured  for  the 
animals  belonging  to  the  Radiata  the  term  sea  nettles.     They  are  also 
endowed  with  the  luminous  property  which  belongs  to  so  many  marine 
animals ;  and  I  have  never  failed  to  observe,  when  they  have  been  nume- 
rous  during  the  day,  that  the  sea  at  night  has  been  brilliantly  illuminated. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Voyage  to  Jamaica,  has  given  a  figure  of  this  inter- 
esting little   animal,  plale  4.  fig.  5.   **   Urtica.  marina  soluta,  purpih^ea, 
obl6nga,  cirrhis  longissimis  —  a  caravel!.'*     The  plate,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly bad ;  the  crust  is  much  too  large,  and  altogether,  as  Lamarck  observes, 
it  is    "  tr^mauvaise."  —  IV.  Bcdrd.      8.  Everett  Street^  Russell  Sqtuare, 
Apnl  10.  1831. 

E^laier  murinuSy  with  a  branched  Antenna.  —  Sir,  I  captured  some  time 
since,  on  a  nettle  in  the  Battersea  Fields,  a  spedmen  of  Elater  murlnus,  re- 
markable for  an  extraordinary  appendage  attached  to  the  second  joint  of 
the  left  antenna.  This  appenclage  consists  of  two  antennas,  if  I  may  so 
call  them,  each  composea  of  nine  joints,  very  stout.  The  natural  limb 
however,  though  containing  its  usual  number  of  eleven  joints,  is  weak  and 
slender,  and  not  above  half  the  length  of  the  right  antenna,  which  is  per- 
fect, and  has  no  appendage  attached  to  it.  I  should  feel  obliged  if  any  of 
your  readers  could  mform  me  if  such  instances  as  the  present  are  of  fi'equent 
occurrence,  and  to  what  cause,  sexual  or  otherwise,  this  singular  formation 
of  the  antennae  may  be  attributed.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  A  Lover  of  ike 
Science.  July  U.  1831. 

The  supernumerary  appendage  found  on  the  tarsus  of  Chlantus  vestitus, 
as  figured  and  described  m  Vol.  II.  p.  302.  fig.  86.,  may  be  cited  as  a  case 
remotely  parallel  to  the  above. — J.  D. 

The  Water  Beetle.  (Vol.  III.  p.  146.) — I  should  be  obliged  if  you,  or  any 
of  your  correspondents,  would  inform  me  what  species  of  insect  is  meant 
bv  "  the  water  beetle,*'  and  to  what  previous  communication  the  notice 
there  refers.  The  destructive  propensity  of  the  insect  in  question  renders 
it  a  matter  of  importance  that  its  species  should  be  accurately  ascertained. 
—  B.     Coventry y  April,  1 830. 

Queries  byAgronome.  —  Sir,  I  shall  endeavour,  in  this  letter,  not  to  offend 
any  of  your  readers,  by  rambling  out  of  my  element,  and  getting  among  the 
stars  or  comets,  but  content  myself  with  asking  a  few  questions  respecting- 
the  lower  order  of  creation.  And  first,  you  have  not  satisfied  me  wmit  are 
the  origin  and  end  of  the  hairworms  (06rdiu«  and  Fllaria,  Vol.  I.  p.  301., 
II.  p.  103. 211.,  III.  p.  149.  fig.32.  p.  459.  fig.  1 14.).  I  dare  say  that  you,  like 
me,  when  a  boy,  have  been  told  that  it  was  a  horse-hair  dropt  in  the  water, 
and  that  the  moisture  swelled  it  into  life ;  we  have  also  heard  d  a  M^ 
who  oiled  her  hair  to  such  a  d^ree,  that  each  hair  swdled  into  a  serpen^ 
and  stung  her  to  death.  When  a  cowboy,  I  often  tried  to  bring  hnrsinto 
lifb  by  steeping  them  in  water,  but  without  eflfect.  I  then  conduded  tint 
the  hairworms  were  young  eels,  and  kept  some  in  bottles,  but  still  they 
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wouU  Bern  grow  Ingger,  and  died  \b  the  courae  of  time.  I  wM  thus&rb 
Ae  dui  for  mny  yean,  when  in  1808  I  was  sweeping  out  a  damp  (bed,  in 
«hkft  wmneatquandtie*  of  the  common  black  beetle,  and  in  killii^thetii 
I  diMOTeredin  many  of  tfaem  a  full  grown  hairworm  :  I  then&re  conduded 
tbM  the  hairworm  wea  the  origin  of  the  beetle ;  and  that,  after  it  had  lived 
accrnintime  in  thewater,  it  retired  into  8omc  hole,  and  shrivelled  up  into 
«  chryMlii,  and  formed  the  beetle.  This  I  however  afterwards  found  to  be 
HOtbcr  grand  mistake  of  mine,  as  on  examining  the  natural  habits  of  the 
beetle  (not  from  books,  but  irom  actual  observation),  I  found  its  natural 
bMtonr  quite  diffb^en^  I  therefore  still  wished  and  wish  to  know,  how  m 
niinu  mch  ai  the  hairworm  could  get  into  the  intesdnes  of  the  beetle,  and 
tbcK  pow  t«  iU  full  siie,  almost  as  heavj-  as  the  insect  it  lives  in.  I  can 
beUere  that  the  bots  in  horses  proceed  from  the  egn  or  oita  deposited 
flo  their  bair  bv  a  certain  fly ;  but  what  is  the  origin  <^  the  tapeworm,  and 
Other  wormi,  in  man  or  beast,  or  what  is  their  ultimate  or  last  st^  of 
jwriection  ?  How  doee  the  tapcworni  propagate  its  specie*  'i  We  know  that 
It  it  pro|)Mated  b)[  cuttings ;  but  naturalists  know  that  nothing  can  be  pro- 
Aioed  without  original  seed.  Even  the  louse,  Sir,  (you  can  give  it  ita 
(cieatific  name)  [i'ediculue  humanus]  has  puzzled  me  very  much  to  find 
how  it  firat  originates  on  the  cleanest  of  children's  heads.  If  some  of  your 
Baajr  exccUent  correspondents  will  answer  all  or  any  of  the  above  queriea, 
I  (hall  be  particularly  thankful ;  if  not,  i  shall  endeavour  to  answer  them 
■11  in  mj  own  clumsy  way,  as  I  have  a  deal  more  to  sav  on  these  aubiecta, 
but  fofMar,  on  account  of  my  not  being  perfect  in  the  languid  of  science. 
YourB,Ac  —  Agnmoae.     March  S8.  1831. 

Art  Pofyommahu  Argio/ut,  MehUe^e.  Euphroij/ne  and  M.  SelenB  dotMe- 
iroorffd  or  tingk-irooded  Intecti  f  —  Sir,  I  should  be  obliged  to  any  of 
jour  entomological  correspondents,  if  they  would  inform  me,  through  the 
~  ~  "  n  of  your  Magazine,  whether  they  consider  the  beautiful  little  Poly* 
IS  Argioluf  (Papilio  Argiolui  Linn.),  azure  blue  butterfly  (Jig,  97.1, 
to  be  a  douhlc-broodcd  or  a  suigle-brood- 
ed  insect.  This  may  be  deemed  a  queatioo 
not  worth  taking  up  the  room  it  oc- 
cupies in  your  pages,  as  the  answer  to 
I  It  might  be  readily  obtained  by  refsence 
i  to  almost  any  work  on  British  Lqriddp- 
tem.  But  my  reason  lor  asking  the  ques- 
tion is,  that,  though  the  butterfly  is  com- 
i  mon  enough  in  this  diatrict  in  the  spring, 
i  more  common,  indeed, than  I  h^penelss. 
where  to  have  observed  it  *,  anil  usually 
makes  itu  appearance  with  us  by  the  mij- 
die  of  Apnl,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  or 
towards  the  end  of  that  month,  I  never  yet  could  sec,  in  any  one  season, 
ft  ringle  specimen  later  in  the  summer  than  the  month  of  June,  or  one 
«lucli  coiud  be  supposed  to  be  any  other  than  the  product  of  the  spring 
hrood.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  insect  is  mentioned  by  roost  entomo- 
logical writers  a*  a  double-brooded  species :  and  for  this  i  may  refer  you, 
tneltg  other  works,  to  Haworth's  Lepidiiplera  Brilaimieaf,  SamoueHe*! 

I  generally  see  it  daily  during  its  season,  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
_nng  about,  and  occasionally  settling  upon,  the  evergreens  in  my  garden, 
wilb  which  it  seems  to  be  much  delighted.  The  holly  and  ivy,  on  wbichTl 
bdiave,  die  caterpillar  feeds,  abound  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  it  is  no 
nncoinmon  thing  to  sec  four  or  five  of  the  butterflies  at  a  time  vapourii^ 
■bout  the  Mme  bush. 

f  In  Haworth's  Prodremm  LejndopUrorwm  firiteii«icom<,  which  wa«pub> 
KdMdio  ie08,oiie]war  before  his  Irager  woti,  P.  Argjolu*  is  merely  stated 
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Entomologist^i  Useful  Compendbtm,  The  BmUerfy 
Stephens^  IliuiiraHofu,  Sec, ;  all  of  wlucli  tpak  of  tbe 
brooded,  and  appearing  in  May,  and  again  in 
PapiUot)  says,  **  there  are  two  broods  in  the 
on  the  wing  the  first  week  in  May;  the  latter,  tbe  irtt  week  in  July;" 
and  Donovan,  in  his  BrUish  Insects,  obserresy  ^  tlicre  is  one  brood  ia 
the  month  of  June  or  July,  and  another  the  latter  end  of  Aagatt ;  **  a 
statement  which  is  evidently  erroneous.    I  see  by  the  last  Kimbcr  of 
your  Magazine  (p.  266,)  that  Mr.  Dale  took  P.  Aigiolar  at  Cheddar,  od 
the  31  St  of  July;  and  lastly,  I  have  myself  taken  msfa  bfkfat  yiJawns 
in  the  Isle  of  "Wight  on  the  29th  of  that  month.    It  sbooU  aeem,  then» 
either  that  the  insect  in  one  part  of  the  country  produces  two  broods  ib 
the  Reason,  and  in  others  only  one ;  which  woulo  be  an  anomakNis  and 
extraordinary  occurrence ;  or  else,  that  in  one  place  it  appears  only  in 
the  spring,  and  in  another  only  in  the  summer,  mtkh  would  be  litde  less 
extraordinary :  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  submit  to  a  minute  examin- 
ation the  vernal  and  eestival  specimens,  in  order  to  see  whether  two  distinct, 
thoufih  closely  allied,  species  may  not  have  been  confounded  together, 
and  hitherto  supposed  to  form  but  one.    Can  any  practical  entoniologist 
inform  me,  on  his  own  authority,  that  he  finds  P.  Aigloiuf  in  one  and  the 
same  district  both  in  the  spring  and  more  advanced  summer  ?  And  has  any 
one  carefully  examined  and  compared  together  specimens  captured  at  m- 
ferent  seasons  of  the  year  and  m  distant  parts  of  the  country  ?    It  is 
somewhat  extraordinary,  again,  that  a  butterny,  which  makes  its  appearance 
so  early  as  the  middle  or  end  of  April,  or  sometimes  earlier  (I  have  seen  it 
on  the  wing  on  the  28th  of  March),  should  produce  but  one  brood  during 
the  summer,  as  seems  unquestionably  to  be  the  case  with  P.  Argloluf  in 
this  neighbourhood;  while  several  allied  species,  which  make  their  firrt 
appearance  later  in  the  season,  are  known  to  produce  two,  as,  e.  g.  P.  Ad^ 
nu,  Pcarui,  Fda^,  A^lsui,  &c.;  though,  I  am  aware,  we  have  an  instance  of 
the  like  anomaly  in  the  case  of  P6ntia  card&mines,  which  appears  on  the 
wing  in  April  and  May,  and  is  only  single-brooded.  — While  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  would  wish  to  ask  also,  whether  Melitse'a  £uphr6syntf  and  Selene 
(larse  and  small  pearl-bordered  fritillaries)  are  really  to  be  considered  as 
producing  two  broods  in  the  year  ?    Thev  are,  I  see,  stated  so  to  do  by 
•Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  lUustraiions ;  and  the  latter  of  the  two  insects  also  by 
•the  author  of  The  Buiterfii/  Coliectof^s  Vade^Mecum,     In  answer  to  some 
enquiries  on  this  point,  Mr.  Haworth,  if  mv  memory  serves  me,  stated  in  a 
letter,  that  all  the  examples  of  the  second  brood  which  he  had  seen,  and 
which  were  but  few  in  number,  varied  from  those  of  the  first  brood,  by 
being  of  a  much  paler  colour.     I  suspect  that  these  two  species  are  not,  in 
reality,  double-brooded,  and  that  the  few  examples  that  have  occurred  later 
in  the  summer  than  usual,  are  merely  accidental,  and  exceptions  from  the 
general  rule.    No  other  of  our  British  fiitillaries,  I  believe,  is  double- 
brooded,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  rare  Arg^nnii  Lathdnia 
(queen  of  Spain  fritillary) ;  concerning  the  broods  of  which  there  seems 
to  be  nearly  the  same  kind  of  doubt  aind  uncertainty  as  I  have  above  stated 
in  the  case  of  P.  Argloluf.*    A.  Lathdnia,  however,  is   so  rare  an  insect 
in  this  country,  that  there  is  but  little  opportunity  for  instituting  such 

as  appearing  on  the  wing  the  middle  of  May.  No  notice  is  here  taken  of  any 
second  brood ;  and  this  omission  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  insect  wa^ 
only  known  to  the  author  at  that  time  as  a  single-brooded  one :  and  if  so, 
knowine,  as  I  do,  how  accurate  an  observer  Mr  Haworth  is,  I  may  con- 
elude  also  that  P.  Argiolui,  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  this, 
appears  on  the  wing  only  once  in  the  year,  and  that  in  the  spring. 

*  See  preface  to  Haworth*s  Lepidoptera  Britdnnica,  p.  27,  28. ;  and 
•'sns's  lUusiraiions,  HausteUdia,  vol.  i.  p.  37, 38. 
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jezperiments  on  the  subject  as  may  enable  us  to  draw  from  them  any  very 
fatis&ctory  conclusions.  —  I  have  to  apologise  for  the  length  to  which  my 
remarks  have  extended ;  and  I  fear  they  will  occupy  more  space  in  vour 
"Ma^zinc  than  the  importance  of  the  matter  in  question  may  be  thought  to 
justify.  The  subject,  however,  relates  to  what  appears  to  be  a  singular 
fiu:t  in  natural  history,  and  as  such  is  interesting  to  me,  and  may  prove  so 
to  some  of  your  readers.  Yours,  &c.  —  W,  T.  Bree,  AUesley  Rectory^ 
Mm  12.  1831. 

Lobster-4ike  Insect  attacking  the  Leg  of  a  Houte'fly.  (p.  94.)  —  Sir,  From 
your  correspondent's  description  of  this  insect,  I  should  take  it  to  be  the 
Pediculus  pubis  Lin.,  as  I  remember  some  years  ago  finding  one  in  a 
similar  situation.  These  animals  are  frequently  found  on  uncleanly  per- 
sons ;  and  the  way  in  which  I  accounted  for  this  insect  being  found  on 
the  fly  was,  by  supposing  that  the  fly  had  alighted  on  some  one  so 
infested,  and  that  one  of  the  insects  had  seized  on  the  fly.  I  preserved 
this  specimen  for  some  time,  and  gave  it  to  a  friend  for  microscopical 
observation,  but,  as  well  as  I  remember,  it  was  a  flattened  insect  with  six 
I^,  the  two  former  having  the  claws  like  a  crab.  The  description  given  in 
Turton's  English  edition  of  Linnaeus*8  Syttema  Nathrte  is  "  abdomen  emar- 
gloate,  and  hairy  behind :  legs  cheliform :  antennae  of  five  articulations.*'  — > 
C.    Jan,  1831. 

TkeHoute'fltft  Duration,  Rate  of  IncreatCy  and  Deposition  of  its  Eggs, — Is 
h  annual  ?  as  of  the  myriads  which  prevail  in  summer  very  few  individuals 
are  perceptible  in  winter.  If  annual,  the  rate  of  increase  must  be  pro- 
digious. What  is  the  rate  ?  Are  there  several  generations  in  one  summer  ? 
If  yes,  how  man  v  ?  Does  each  or  every  female  produce  more  than  one 
brood  ?  If  yes,  now  many  ?  When  does  she  produce  it  or  them  ?  Where 
•re  the  eggs  or  larvse  usuallv  deposited  ?  —  for  though  those  of  the  flesh- 
fly  (Jlf6sca  camaria)  are  familiar  to  me,  those  of  the  house-fly  ( Afusca 
dom^tica)  I  have  never  knowingly  seen.  —  John  Deiuon,  July  20,  1831. 
;  Corollas peff orated  by  Bees;  in  reply  to  R.  A.  Tudor  (p.  93.). —  I  have 
seen  the  conical  hoods  (galeae)  of  ^conitum  lycoctonum  and  the  species 
nearest  to  this,  when  perforated,  and  under  perforation,  bv  bees;  almost  half 
the  flowers  on  a  plant :  this  five  or  six  years  ago ;  and  a  few  flowers  this 
week  also  in  the  Comte  de  Vandes's  garden,  close  by.  The  specific  name 
of  the  bee  or  bees  I  know  not.  In  i^conituro  lyc6ctonum  and  its  near  allies, 
the  structure  of  the  hood  so  efiectually  covers  and  guards  the  nectaries, 
that  to  touch  the  latter  without  perforating  or  removmg  the  hood  b  per- 
fectly impossible.  In  A,  Napcllus  and  its  near  allies,  a  more  lax  structure 
of  the  hood  renders  perforation  less  necessary,  and  in  these  I  have  never 
observed  it*  Is  not  tne  Aconite  genus  a  suspicious  one  for  the  bee  family 
to  coUect  from  ?  Nevertheless,  two,  three,  or  more  species  of  bee  do  col- 
lect from  it,  and  amongst  them,  I  believe,  the  hive-bee;  and  hereby,  I 
suppose,  illustrate  the  couplet  of  Pope :  — 

^  In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense,  so  subtly  true. 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew  I "  J,  D, 

Campanula  hederdcea  at  High  Beech.  —  A,  J.  (at  p.  182.)  asks  some  one 
to  verify  this  habitat.  In  the  summer  of  last  year  I  observed  the  plant 
powing  there,  sparingly,  together  with  ilnag&llis  tenella,  Dr6sera  rotundi- 
felia,  &c.  —  J,  G.   May  19.  1831. 

Mr.  Dale  observed  Campanula  Aeder^cea,  July  14.  1830,  "  on  the  Dart, 
near  Ashburton.'*    (  See  p.  266.)  ^J.D. 

Lace  Bark, —  Sir,  I  possess  a  small  portion  of  a  substance  composed  of 
fine  white  fibres  of  wood,  having  in  their  arrangement  the  appearance  of 
lace.  It  was  eiven  me  for  part  of  a  tree  growmg  in  Falmouth,  north  of 
Jamaica,  called  the  lace  tree.  A  description  of  such  tree  would  be  a  favour 
to  —  A.Z.    London,  June  SO.  1831. 
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**  r^ffSttm  nm^arm,  prodocbig  the 
whitr )  itii  le«ire»  are  abcwt  4tii.  long, 
broMlMt,  huf'mff  one  middle  and 

Keen  colour ,  thmirif^f  thid^  and  f~ 
own  or  grey,  and  •triated ;  the 
texture,  tough,  and  diri<tble  into 
drawn  out  into  thin  weba  resemfoiing  bKe, 
nuch.     King  Charles  IL  had  a  cnrrat  made  of  h, 

him  by  8ir  Thomas  Lynch,  then  goremor  of  Jan  _ 

eifHUly  uiied  for  ropea ;  but  would  undoobccdlj  make  fioe  paper  ifprapoir 
^tffmred,  Natirc  of  Jamaica, where  it  ia  called  Lagctto,  orbeebvktrce; 
Mid  of  Hiapaniola,  where  it  ia  termed  Bots  Deotellel'' —  IfartTv's  JiOkf^s 
JMiikmar^,  under  /Mphne  Lageito,  the  name  of  the  tree  m  old  doomb- 
ehiture. — J.I), 

Hetroipect'we  Meteorolof^y. — The  following  paaaagca  ocmr  m Tadfss's  fife 
of  AgricoUi  (cap.  !«.),  and  are  related  of  England: — ••  The  skj  in  this 
country  ia  deformed  by  clouda  and  frequent  raina ;  bat  the  cold  u  never 

extrrmely  rigorous The  soil,  though  improper  for  the  olire  and  Tine; 

and  other  productions  of  warmer  climates,  ia  fertfle,  and  snit^iie  for  com. 
Growth  is  quick,  but  maturation  slow  ;  both  from  the  same  canae;,  the  great 
humidity  of  the  ground  and  the  atmosphere/'  Are  not  these  pnsa^es, 
written  almost  1800  years  ago,  a  proof  that  no  great  alteration  has  talen 
place  in  the  soil  or  climate  of  England  ?  —  W.P,  S.    March  6.  1831. 

yroit.  —  Hir,  I  have  elsewhere  obaerved  (p.  35.),  when  spealdi^  of  the 
severe  weather  which  occurred  early  in  Apnl,  1830,  that  **  the  eflccts  of 
the  frosty  nights  on  trees  seemed  to  difTer  accordii^  to  drcomstancea,  and 
to  be  most  destructive  in  the  lower  situations.*'  Several  instances  of  the 
aame  kind  presented  themselves  to  mv  notice  this  season,  durii^  the  frosts 
which  prevailed  in  the  month  of  May.  The  gooseberries  and  cm-iauta 
were  in  some  cases  much  injured  in  gardens  which  lay  low,  whfle  those  in 
more  elevated  situations  escaped  unhurt.  Many  of  our  native  plants  were 
cut  off,  as,  c.  g.  A'quisctum  arvense,  Aspidium  FiMn  mas*  and  aculeatum, 
5cilla  nuuns,  &c. ;  all  of  them  lovers  of  low  ground.  But  not  only  were 
the  late  frosts  most  destructive  in  low  situations ;  they  seem  also  to  have 
had  a  much  more  injurious  ef!bct  on  vegetation  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground  than  they  had  as  many  yards  above  it.  Ajid  of  this 
I  was  struck  with  a  remarkable  insunce  in  a  wood  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  oak.  For  the  space  of  several  acres,  I  observed 
the  opening  foliage  of  the  underwood  oak,  to  about  7  or  8  ft.  from  the 
ground,  entirely  cut  off  by  the  frost,  though  the  bushes  were,  of  course, 
much  shelterecl  by  the  overshadowing  boughs  of  the  poles  and  trees  above 
them ;  while,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  foliage  of  the  polea 
and  trees  themselves,  which  were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  but  elevated 
some  yards  above  the  underwood,  remained  unaffected.  In  the  case  also  of 
single  oak  trees,  in  other  situations,  I  observed  the  foliage  of  the  lower 
boughs  to  be  cut  off  by  the  frost,  and  that  of  the  head  and  higher  branches 
to  be  unimpaired.  Is  this  usually  the  case  ?  and  how  is  it  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  these  spring  frosts  prove  most 
prejudicial  to  vegetation  at  that  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  which  the  fogs  extend  which  often  accompany  them.  Yours,  Sec,  — 
W.  T.  Bree.    AUesley  Rector  if,  June  1.  1831. 

#  I  remarked,  in  several  instances,  that  one  patch  of  fern  was  cut  off, 
while  another  of  the  same  species,  on  the  same  bank,  and  only  a  few  feet 
dbtant,  was  not  affiected;  and  even  one  frond  was  killed,  and  the  remainder 
on  the  same  root  escaped  without  the  least  injury. 
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Art.  I.    The  Jinal  Statement  of  Mr.  Sxvainsouy  in  Reply  to  Mr* 
Vigors.    By  Willam  Swainson,  Esq.  F.ll.S.  L.S.&c. 

Dear  Sir, 

^^HEN  a  man,  for  defending  his  friend,  receives  abuse,  he 
justifies,  not  to  the  insulting  party,  but  to  the  bystanders.  I 
address  myself,  therefore,  to  you  and  to  your  readers. 

Violent  and  reiterated  attacks  have  been  made  upon 
M.  Lesson  and  other  French  naturalists.  These  attacks  have 
been  vindicated  by  one  party,  and  deprecated  by  me.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Vigors,  either  as  author,  abettor,  or  editor,  is 
attached  to  all.  Of  the  last  and  worst,  ^'  published  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  secretary,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  council,  of  the  Zoological  ^^ociety,"  Mr.  Bennett  steps 
forward  as  the  avowed  author.  This  may  be  true :  but  I 
have  yet  to  learn  the  diiference  between  the  man  who  ori- 
ginates, and  the  man  who  knowingly  propagates,  a  cahunny  ; 
who  "  superintends  "  its  concoction ;  gives  it  the  public  sup- 
port of  his  name;  and  implicates  a  set  of  gentlemen,  as 
sanctioners  of  the  libel,  who  never  saw  it.  When  this  diifer- 
ence is  established,  then  will  I  publicly  retract  my  accusations. 
To  do  so  before,  with  a  conviction  of  their  justness,  would  be 
base  and  dishonourable. 

The  editor  of  a  journal,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  in  a  deli- 
cate situation :  he  cannot,  nor  should  he,  reject  controversial 
papers.  Science  would  be  stationary  without  discussion,  and 
without  the  insuiliciencies  of  its  teachers  ever  being  questioned. 
But  an  editor,  in  my  estimation,  is  bound  to  strike  out  all 
passages  of  personal  abuse ;  all  charges  of  base  motives ;  all 
violent  and   unwarrantable  expressions.     Since  his  name  is 
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nnayoidably  coupied  with  controw&sjj  he  will  be  doably 
cantioiis  in  becoming  himself  an  antagonist.  )Ir.  Vigors  has 
neither  erinced  this  discretioo,  nor  nmnSested  this  spirit.  Had 
he  loved  pence,  he  wooid  not  have  printed  (at  whose  expense?) 
the  well-known  I^ter  on  the  dicfaotooioas  srstem^,  after  it 
had  been  pablished»  in  a  softened  tone,  elsewhere.  In  all  this, 
however,  there  is  nothing  dishonoarabie.  What  I  say  is,  that 
it  implies  a  want  of  judgment  and  a  love  of  controTersy.  We 
judge  by  acts,  not  by  professions.  Yon  are  told,  indeed,  that 
I  was  the  first  to  b^in  this  system.  This  the  asserter  knows 
to  be  false.  The  very  first  article  of  this  description  in  his 
journal  is  an  attack  upon  me  [Zooiogicaljoumalj  toLL  p.  255.); 
the  first  I  ever  received.  Mv  answer  was  the  first  and  the 
last,  until  now,  that  I  ever  penned:  it  occupies  four  pages. 
The  controversial  papers  of  >Ir.  Vigors,  avowedly  by  himself 
fill  exacdy  forty.  {Zoological  Jaurmd,  voL  iiL  p.  92  — 123. 
vol.  V.  p.  134—141.) 

So  far  for  the  main  question.  My  connection  with  the 
2kx)Iogicai  Society  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words :  —  Mr.  Vi- 
gors, by  personal  importunity,  got  permission  to  write  my 
name  on  the  paper  sent  round  for  its  establishment.  Su* 
Stamford  Raffles  was  then  alive ;  and  Dr.  Horsfield,  I  was 
told,  was  to  be  secretary.  Upon  these  names  I  relied  for  a 
liberal  set  of  measures.  I  soon,  however,  quitted  London, 
and  never  heard  more  of  the  Society  until  I  received  the 
subjoined  letter f,  from  what  is  mystically  called  '^  the  finan- 
cial department,''  in  plain  English,  from  Mr.  Vigors.  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  in  the  interim,  had  died;  Dr.  Horsfield 
had  retired  ;  and  the  whole  concern  had  assumed  the  charac- 
teristics of  any  thing  but  of  a  liberal  scientific  institudoo. 
I  consequently  would  not  confirm  my  first  intendon,  and 
declined  joining  a  society   where  science  was   not  wanted. 


*  It  14  somewhat  singular  that  the  library  of  the  Linnean  Society  should 
have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  deposit  of  this  private  reprint,  whence  the 
copies  were  disseminated. 

f  **  8ir,  Your  name  appearing  on  the  list  of  members  of  the  Zoological 
Society  for  an  early  period,  but  no  communication  having  been  received 
from  you  from  the  time  at  which  it  was  entered,  I  am  requested  by  the  pr&> 
sident  and  council  to  enquire  whether  it  is  your  intention  to  continue  a 
member.  I  am  likewise  mstructed  to  inform  you  that,  as  you  have  not 
availed  vourself  of  the  privileges  of  this  society,  you  are  liable  to  no 
further  demands,  should  you  wish  to  remain  a  member,  than  the  entrance 
subscription,  and  the  contribution  for  the  present  year. 

•*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
«*  Zoology  Socieiyy  Bruton  Street^  **  N.  A.  Vigors,  Seeretary.*' 

Aynl  14.  1828." 

<'  WiUiam  Summon^  Esq:* 
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Subseqnentlj)  for  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Richardson's  work,  I 
asked  permission  to  use  their  museum :  having  previously, 
by  the  way,  presented  to  it  my  collection  of  fish.  Permission 
was  granted,  but  with  this  extraordinary  condition,  that 
whatever  I  wished  to  know  was  to  be  learned  "  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  secretary : "  in  other  words,  I  was  prohibited 
the  free  use  of  my  own  eyes  and  my  own  judgment;  and  was 
to  solicit  those  of  another,  incompetent  to  understand,  much 
less  to  throw  light  upon,  my  enquiries.  Such  was  the  "  liberal 
assistance  placed  within  my  reach,"  such  the  ^*  unprecedented 
generosity  and  forbearance  "  experienced.  I  went,  however, 
to  Bruton  Street,  accompanied  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Audubon. 
Mr.  Blanchard,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Vigors*,  very 
civilly  opened  the  cases,  and  I  was  pencilling  some  notes 
upon  a  well-known  bird  (TKirdus  orientalis  Gm.\  when  Mr. 
Bennett,  with  evident  reluctance,  interfered.  He  stated  that, 
as  Mr.  Vigors  was  absent,  I  could  not,  agreeably  to  his  ex- 
press orders,  proceed  with  my  notes ;  the  species  I  was  exa- 
mining not  being  an  arctic  bird,  f  Mr.  Audubon  and  myself 
were  both  astonished  looked  at  each  other,  and  soon  walked 
out  of  the  place.  In  this  way  has  been  manifested  *'  that 
spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  liberality,"  which,  as  Mr. Vi- 
gors says,  ^^  renders  him  a  marked  man."  X 

Having  now  divested  this  subject  of  all  personal  consider- 
ations ^for  a  large  body  of  liberal-minded  gentlemen  shall 
not  be  brought  into  disrepute  and  contempt  by  the  petty  jea- 
lousies of  a  few  "  monopolisers  of  petty  power "),  I  shall 
have  the  "  temerity "  to  return  to  it  ere  long.  I  shall  mix 
up  no  scientific  question  in  this  letter.  Those  who  choose  to 
know  more  of  Colaptcs  mexicanus  than  they  have  yet  been 
told,  may  consult  North.  Zoology^  vol.  ii.  p.  315.  I  have  there, 
long  ago,  spoken  of  this  blunder  as  Mr.  Vigors  wishes,  and 
in  tnat  spirit  which  he  should  have  shown  towards  M.  Lesson. 

Here  I  would  fain  pause;  and  if  the  personal  reflections 
upon  me  had  been  less  gross,  or  had  come  from  one  less 
known,  I  should  have  done  so.  But  I  must  throw  aside  false 
delicacy,  and  proceed. 

*  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  patronage,  I  hear,  in  a  small  way,  in  the  gi(l  of 
tbe  secretary. 

J  I  accordingly  applied,  a  second  time,  for  *'  unrestrained  "  permission, 
was  then  officially  refused. 
X  So  long  as  the  secretary  is  thus  able  to  debar  scientific  men  from  the 
free  use  of  the  Society's  museum,  he  has,  of  course,  exclusive  control 
over  his  former  collection.  This  collection,  so  much  vaunted,  I  have  oflen 
•eeo.  I  may  safely  savt  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  dupficatc  series  of 
birdiy  insects,  and  sheila  in  my  own  museum.  It  is  certainly  the  dearest 
thilliog  exhibition  in  London.     Who  are  the  **  money-changers  ?  ** 
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First,  then,  on  my  <^  grade  "  and  ^  profiessioo.*  My  in* 
terrogator  was,  or  is,  in  the  army;  conseqiiaitly  he  kiiowiy 
or  should  know,  that  he  of  wh<Hn  he  writes  is  his  superior 
officer,  and  that  in  *^  camps  and  coorts  "  he  most  gire  him 
place. 

2.  On  the  decline  of  science. 

**  This  is  the  cant  of  the  present  day  ;  erery  man  who  has  a  petty  grier- 
ance  to  bring  forward,  or  some  trivial  point  of  nuoor  infiniuatiop  oo  wlncll 
he  hopes  to  oe  boroe  into  notice,  adopts  the  decline  of  science  as  the  post 
from  which  he  starts."  (p.  335.) 

The  only  men  who  have  written  upon  this  subject  are  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  Mr.  Herschel,  Mr.  Babbage,  and  a  powerful 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  I  feel  honoured  in  being 
thus  associated. 

S.  Opprobrious  expressions  are  heaped  upon  me  fin*  re- 
ceiving pecuniary  recompense  for  my  writings.  Here  amin 
I  find  myself  in  a  ffoodly  company,  headed  by  Sir  Wdter 
Scott,  and  terminated,  we  will  say,  oy  Mr.  Bennett.  We  are 
all,  it  seems,  "  jobbers,"  "  money-changers,"  "  dealers  in 
literary  or  scientific  peltry."  With  such  epithets  does  this 
writer  insult  that  mighty  and  intellectual  power  of  the  country 
engaged  to  instruct  or  delight  the  world. 

4.  I  am,  moreover,  "employed"  by  Dr.  Richardson.  The 
nature  of  this  employment  will  be  best  Understood  by  the 
following  extract  of  his  letter:  — 

"  Chatham,  July4f,  I83I. 
**  Dear  Sir,  I  have  had  the  honour  ofyour  acquaintance  now  for  upwards 
of  three  years,  during  which  we  have  been  mutually  engaged  on  the  orni- 
thological part  of  the  Fa^na  Bored/i^Americdna ;  and,  so  far  from  your 
being  guided  solely  by  mercenary  motives,  ^ou  have  voluntarily,  and  at  a 
great  personal  sacrifice  of  time,  and  a  considerable  one  of  expense,  contri- 
buted a  large  and  most  material  part  of  the  letterpress  to  that  work; 
although  you  have  not  received  any  pecuniary  reward  for  these  exertions, 
and  were  perfectly  aware,  from  the  first,  that  you  never  could  derive  any. 
Your  conduct  to  me  has  been  gentlemanly  and  strictly  honourable  throu^ 
out,  and  I  have  derived  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  your  society. 

"  I  remain,  ever  your  sincere  friend, 
*<  WUUam  Swamton,  Esq**  **  John  Richardson.** 

Dr.  Horsfield,  Sir  W.  Jardine,  Bart,  Messrs.  Selby,  Wil- 
son, Sowerby,  Stevens,  Audubon,  Trail,  Scoresby,  the  late 
Mr.  Roscoe,  all  the  most  eminent  naturalists  of  the  present 
day,  have  warmly  returned  me  public  thanks  for  liberali^ 
and  disinterestedness.  This,  too,  at  a  time  when  solicited  on 
all  sides,  by  publishers  and  booksellers,  to  devote  more  of  my  ' 
time  to  their  undertakings.  Even  the  author  of  the  Hdra 
Entomoldgicce  is  a  public,  a  willing,  and  a  grateful  witness  in ' 
my  cause.*     I  am  perpetually  assisting  others,  to  the  neglect 

*  Hor»  Entom.,  part  2.  p.  5S4. 
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and  detriment  of  my  own  publication.*  But  there  is  one 
witness  yet  to  be  intimated :  a  person,  who,  having  largely 
profited  by  this  liberality,  has  measured  out  his  acknowledge- 
ments in  an  equivocal  tonef  and  in  a  thankless  spirit;  who, 
as  a  mere  tyro  in  that  science  over  which  he  now  assumes 
the  dictatorship,  assiduously  sought  and  courted  my  acquaint- 
ance, importuned  me  with  interrogatory  letters  f ,  borrowed 
specimens  from  my  museum,  expensive  books  from  my 
library,  until  his  character  was  discovered  and  his  acquaintance 
renounced.  There  was  wanting  but  a  darker  and  a  bolder 
stroke  to  complete  the  picture ;  that  by  which  our  real  posi- 
tions were  to  appear  to  the  world  as  if  reversed :  this  stroke 
has  now  been  given. 

But  those  I  have  named  are  personal  friends.  Now  for 
the  testimony  of  a  stranger,  .and  of  one,  moreover,  who 
requested  my  advice  and  assistance  in  controverting  my  own 
camions  !  Mr.  Rennie,  a  gentleman  I  never  saw,  thus  ex- 
presses himself:  — 

**  Permit  me  to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  your  prompt  attention 
and  your  candid  remarks  on  my  proposed  introduction  to  Montagu. 
They  are  the  more  valuable,  as  coming  from  a  naturalist  who  has  had  so 
nuuiT  opportunities  of  studying  the  various  classes  of  animals,  and  who  is^ 
besiaes,  well  acquainted  with  the  quinary  system,  to  which  I  have  ventured 
to  object.  Your  remarks,  however,  make  me  think  1  shall  never  be  able 
to  oomprehend  that  system.  In  my  first  proof  I  had  treated  it  as  claiming 
to  he  toe  natural  system ;  but  Mr.  ,  on  reviewing  that  proof,  disclaims 

this  absolutely,  and  says  it  is  altogether  artificial.  I  amended  my  proof 
•ocordingly,  in  conformity  to  all  these  minute  corrections,  yet  you  intimate 
that  it  is }  the  natural  system,  as  Mr.  MacLeay,  I  think,  unequivocally 
does.'* 

In  consequence  of  another  explanatory  letter  from  me, 
Mr.  Rennie  thus  replies  :  — 

^  *'  I  feel  extremely  flattered  and  oblij^d  bv  your  kind  letter ;  so  very 
different  from  the  treatment  I  have  received  from  several  other  quarters, 
where  my  fairness,  in  sending  my  proofs  before  publication,  has  been  met 
with  abuse,  instead  of  the  manly  candour  of  your  communication.*' 

Here  we  have  one  party  meanly  betraying,  or  ignorantly 
misrepresenting,  his  master ;  and  another,  while  he  does  not 
assent  to  his  entire  theory,  nevertheless  defending  him.  Such 
18  the  present  state  of  zoological  science  among  us.  Mr.  Mac 
Leay  is  peculiarly  unfortunate :  misunderstood  by  his  oppo- 
nents, and  misrepresented  by  his  friends,  I  can  only  wonder 
he  has  a  grain  of  patience  left.  When  will  he  return,  like 
Ulysses,  and  clear  the  hall  of  these  pretenders  ? 
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Linn.  Trans,  vol.  xiv.  p.  465.,  and  particularly  the  note  at  p.  513. 
These  have  been  preserved ;  they  are  unanswerable  witnesses. 
**  A  part  of  should  have  been  here  inserted. 
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As  I  am  contemptuously  urged  for  farther  explanations  on 
this  topic,  I  must  now  declare  that  he  **  who  adopts  theories 
he  does  not  understand  "  is  Mr.  Vigors.  He  has  proTed  this 
by  his  own  words,  in  his  publishea  writings.  1  have  con- 
victed this  person,  moreover,  of  being  profoundly  i^orant  of 
the  very  essence  of  that  quinary  and  circular  system  upon 
which  be  publicly  lectures.  "*  These  are  no  random  assertions. 
They  rest  upon  scientific  details  now  coming  before  the  public, 
divested,  as  all  such  matters  should  be,  (^  personal  feeling. 

To  me  this  exposure  is  any  thing  but  distressing.  Laving 
on  terms  of  intimacy  or  of  friendship  with  almost  every 
naturalist  in  London,  whispered  defamations^  from  time  to 
time,  have  reached  my  ears :  they  have  now  appeared  in  a 
definite  shape,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  power  of  &irly  meeting 
them.f 

If  it  is  enquired,  what  good  results  firom  this  controversy  ? 
I  would  reply,  much.  Truth  is  the  result  of  discussion.  A 
better  tone  will  be  assumed  by  those  who  write  and  those  who 
edit.  Students  will  know  the  respective  merits  o(  their 
teachers ;  and  a  beneficial  change  will  be  efiected,  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  management  of  the  Zoological  Society.^  For 
myself,  I  have  little  or  no  personal  interest  in  these  matters : 
praise  and  blame,  from  such  a  quarter,  are  alike  indififeroat  to 
me.  I  have  stepped  forward  as  the  champion  of  others^  not 
of  myself.  Had  I  desired  controversy  upon  my  own  ac- 
count, I  have  shown  it  might  have  been  begun  three  years 
ago.  I  have  done,  in  fact,  what  every  one  of  your  readers, 
placed  in  M.  Lesson's  situation,  bit  and  worried  on  all 
sides,  would  have  most  cordially  thanked  me  for.  Let  them 
remember  this,  and  I  am  sure  of  their  approbation.  Nothing 
shall  now  tempt  me  to  another  reply. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

William  Swainson. 

Tittenhanger  Green^  SL  Aliansy 
October  1.  1831. 

*  **  What  influence  these  misunderstanding  parties  could  have  had  iipoa 
the  real  interests  of  science,  I  am,"  says  Mr.  Vigors,  '*  at  a  loss  to  discoYcr." 
In  other  words,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  a  public  lecturer  under- 
stands, or  not,  the  theory  which  he  professes  to  explain  and  illustrate. 

f  It  is  almost  beneath  me  to  say  that  the  ** famous  story"  about  the 
h3racinthine  maccaw  is  a  complete  fabrication.  The  specimen  in  questioa 
was  exchanged,  not  sold,  for  sixteen  small  African  birds,  with  this  person's 
friend,  the  bird-stuifer. 

X  Who  docs  not  know  that  you.  Sir,  more  than  aajr  other  reformer,  bj 
your  just  and  manly  attacks  on  the  Horticultural  Society,  worked  as  great 
a  change  in  the  disreputable  management  of  that  institution,  as  is  now  lo 
loudly  called  for  in  the  Zoological? 
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Aht.  II.    Letter  to  the  Editor^  in  Defence  of  certain  French 

Naturalists,    By  M.  Lesson. 

Sir, 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  insert,  in  your  valuable 
Journal,  the  short  answer  of  a  stranger,  to  the  voluminous 
articles  of  Mr.  Vigors  in  the  Zoological  Journal?  Your 
readers  may  possibly  blame  your  indulgence,  since  they 
may  think  these  recriminations  very  tedious.  I  shall  even 
confess  that  if  an  individual  of  the  most  honourable  feeling, 
and  for  whose  high  talents  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  had 
not  taken  up  the  gauntlet  which  Mr.  Vigors  so  disdainfully 
threw  down,  I  should  not  have  done  it  myself,  literally 
speaking  at  least,  since  I  should  have  left  the  public  to  form 
its  own  judgment  upon  these  attacks,  destitute,  as  they  are, 
of  justice  and  of  good  feeling.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
publicly  expressing  to  Mr.  Swainson  the  most  lively  sense  of 

Satitude  for  his  generous  conduct.  He  has  known  that  the 
slings  and  the  reputation  of  his  friend  have  been  wounded 
by  unjust  and  personal  attacks ;  and  that  this  friend,  a  stranger 
and  a  foreigner,  might  be  condemned  in  England,  without 
appeaL  But  to  the  question.  Indirect  attacks  by  Mr.  Vi- 
gors upon  other  foreign  authors  had  made  me  understand  the 
nature  of  his  criticism*,  when  M.  le  Baron  de  Ferussac 
requested  me  to  give  an  account  of  the  memoir  of  Messrs. 
Horsfield  and  Vigors  upon  certain  quadrupeds  described  by 
these  gentlemen  as  new.  This  I  did,  simply  by  referring  to 
certain  descriptions  and  figures,  already  published,  of  these 
supposed  new  species.  A  long  and  angry  reply  from  Mr.  Vi- 
gors, full  of  bitterness  and  personality,  immediately  appeared 
m  the  ZoologicalJoumaL  (No.  xvii.  p.  134.)  If  "the  style," 
as  Buffon  asserts,  "  shows  the  man,"  I  conclude  that  Mr.  Vi- 

Sirs  is  more  prolix  in  his  refutations  than  in  his  memoirs. 
ow  could  I  have  been  justified  in  deceiving  the  public  that 
these  discoveries  were  new?  I  should  then,  indeed,  not 
have  offended ;  but  vitam  impendere  vero. 

I  am  accused  by  Mr.  Vigors  of  jealousy  of  the  naturalists 
of  England ;  of  ignorance  ot  their  labours,  &c.  Now,  it  is  to 
this  that  I  must  answer.  I  have  for  many  years  travelled  in 
the  foreign  colonies  and  possessions  of  Britain,  and  there 
learned  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  nation.  So  far 
back  as  1825, 1  translated  into  French  the  Zoological  and  Bo^ 
tanical  Memoirs  of  Dr.  liorsfield,  which  had  been  published 
in  Java.     I  receive  all  the  monthly  scientific  publications  of 

*  In  the  original,  nCaifmcnt  donne  la  maure  de  sa  criUque, 
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Britain,  and  make  known  their  contents  in  those  of  Fi 
and  although  without  private  fortune,  and  a  military 
officer  upon  slender  pay,  there  are  few  English  works  upoa 
zoology  I  have  not  procured,  except  the  very  expensive 
No  writer  on  the  Continent  has  so  frequently  cited  the  wi 
of  Sir  S.  Raffles,  Swainson,  HorsfielcC  Yarrell,  Sdby,  BeD, 
Hichardson,  Sabine,  Hardwicke,  &c.  &c.  This  accosatioQ 
is  therefore  false  and  unjust  A  nation,  also,  which  has  pro- 
duced so  many  eminent  zoologists,  and  which  ranks  so  high 
at  this  moment  can  only  be  r^arded  with  jealousy  by  blind 
or  stupid  men ;  and  I  do  not  believe  I  am  in  either  c^  these 
two  classes.  ^ 

I  ought,  ncrhnps,  to  have  followed  the  same  course  as  my 
friend  M.  Desmarcst,  who,  after  seeing  Mr.  Vigors's  article 
on  the  word  "  Perroquet "  in  the  Zoological  Journal  (voL  uL 
p.  91  —  1 2S.)>  said  to  me,  ^^  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  answer 
this :  if  I  write  but  one  or  two  pages,  they  will  come  down 
upon  me  with  a  quarto  volume  at  least"  *  To  conclude,  I 
can  only  subscribe  to  the  "  defence"  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Swain- 
son :  in  every  respect.  Both  as  regards  M.  Desmarest  and 
myself,  it  is  perfectly  true,  and  will  be  sufficient,  I  hope,  to 
dear  us  in  the  estimation  of  the  naturalists  of  England,  whose 
esteem  we  value  in  proportion  as  we  highly  appreciate  their 
numerous  and  important  works.  Accept  the  assurances  of 
my  great  consideration,  &c. 

Part's^  Aug.  2^.  1831.  P.  Lesson. 


Akt.  III.  Hfpf^y  to  Mr.  Davis's  Animadversions  upon  the  recent 
Method  qf  publishing  his  "  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology*'' 
Hy  J.  r.  Stephens,  Esq.  F.L.  and  Z.S.  &c. 

Sir, 
An  article  having  appeared  in  your  Magazine  of  the  1st 
instant,  respecting  the  recent  mode  of  publication  of  my  It" 
Imtratiom  of  British  Entomology^  from  the  factious  pen  of 
Mr.  Davis,  I  rely  upon  your  impartiality  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing refutation  ot  the  calumnies  contained  therein,  though,  as 
1  would  much  rather  that  the  space  were  devoted  to  objects 
more  legitimately  coimected  with  the  real  advancement  of 
knowledge,  I  shall  be  as  explicit  as  the  nature  of  the  charges 
will  permit  I  shall,  therefore,  first  proceed  to  analyse  the 
Arst  two  parographs  and  their  attached  notes,  and  to  correct 

• 
*  Me  dity  *'  Je  me  donnerai  bien  de  garde  d*y  repondre ;  car  si  j'^crivais 
UD  ou  deux  pages,  on  mc  terrasserait  avec  un  volume  in  4to  au  moins." 
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the  obviously  false  inferences  Mr.  Davis  necessarily  draws 
from  his  erroneous  premises. 

Mr.  Davis  commences  by  saying  (p.  303.)  — 

1.  **  On  the  first  appearance  of  this  periodical  (on  the  1st  of  May,  1827), 
it  was  announced  at  3t.6d.  per  number,  and  was  to  be  completed  in  sixteen 
years." 

Now,  Sir,  the  original  prospectus,  which  was  issued  exten- 
sively, and  inserted  in  all  the  leading  journals  of  the  day,  and 
of  which  I  enclose  you  a  copy,  regretting  at  the  same  time 
that  I  have  not  a  sufficient  number  remaining  to  meet  the 
demands  of  your  useful  publication,  assuredly  states  that  the 
Illustrations  were  to  appear  in  monthly  numbers,  containing 
one  sheet  of  letterpress,  at  35.  6d.  each,  but  not  one  word 
occurs  regarding  the  extent  of  the  work,  or  the  time  it  was 
likely  to  occupy  in  its  publication ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
appearance  of  my  tenth  number,  on  February  1.  1828,  that 
any  definitive  time  was  even  hinted  at ;  when  it  was  stated,  in 
reply  to  a  disingenuous  allusion  to  my  work  by  Mr.  Curtis, — 

**  That  no  one  could  expect  to  see  tlie  completion  of  a  work  upon  spe- 
cies, in  the  present  advanced  state  of  science,"  &c. :  —  that ''  my  labours 
would  cease  in  about  sixteen  years,  or  the  period  employed  in  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Donovan's  British  Entomology, 

But  no  time  was  even  then  named  for  the  teimination  of 
the  respective  volumes;  and  it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  May 
following  that  I  proposed  '^  to  complete  two  volumes,  with  an 
index,  &c.,  annually  on  the  1st  of  June,"  to  be  effected  by  pub- 
lishing a  supplementary  number  of  about  100  pages,  on  June  30. 
1828  :  thereby  clearly  showing  that  it  was  never  contemplated 
that  the  first  two  volumes  (oi  six  sheets  each,  less  than  some 
of  my  numbers)  were  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  May,  as 
Mr.  Davis,  who  states  that  he  "  wishes  to  deal  only  with 
facts,"  chooses  to  assert,  by  affirming  (in  p.  305.)  that  the 
third  volumes  "  ought  to  have  been  completed  on  the  very 
day  this  address  (of  May  1.  1830)  was  dated;"  and  also 
again  (in  p.  308.),  "  the  third  volumes  of  the  work  will  be 
completed  just  thirteen  months  later  than  the  time  originally 
promised,"  if  finished  by  the  1st  of  June  last ;  mere  assertions, 
evidently  introduced,  as  above  and  elsewhere  alluded  to,  for 
the  dishonourable  purpose  of  giving  a  colour  to  his  other 
misstatements  and  charges.* 

•  Fijjurcs,  the  most  unerring  guides  when  correctly  stated,  will  render 
this  pomt  more  evident,  and  show  the  false  stress  that  is  laid  u|)on  the  mere 
word  volume.  The  three  double  volumes,  actually  brought  to  a  close,  con- 
tain ninety-two  sheets  of  letterpress.  Now,  as  the  original  stipulation 
was  to  publish  one  sheet  monthly,  ninety-two  months,  or  nearly  eigot  years, 
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8.  "  At  this  period  [before  the  appearance  of  No.xr.]  commenced  dioae 
irregularities  in  the  publication  which  have  produced  wo  much  njrttifica- 
tion,"  &c. 

Now,  the  only  irregularity  that  took  place  preYioosly  to  the 
appearance  of  No.xxviii.,  exclusively  of  the  extra  numb^(xT.), 
was  by  No.  xxii.  containing  one  sheet  in  lieu  of  two ;  arising 
from  my  being  unexpectedly  called  upon  and  compelled  to 
serve  on  the  grand  jury  for  Middlesex  for  nearly  a  fortDigfat; 
but  the  deficient  sheet  was  published  in  the  following  number. 
Here  again  Mr.  Davis's  dates  and  assertions  are  false. 

3,  "  A  slight  delay  which  occurred  with  Nos.  xv.  and  ztL  was  attempted 
to  be  atoned  for  by  another  pledge  (being  the  third  alteration)  to  complete 
the  work  in  120  numbers." 

Here  also  Mr.  Davis,  with  his  usual  disregard  to  veracity, 
makes  no  less  than  three  false  statements.  No.  i.  was  pub- 
lished, as  admitted  by  Mr.  Davis,  on  May  1.  1827,  and  the 
succeeding  numbers  appeared  on  the  1st  of  each  successive 
month,  as  stipulated.  No.  xiii.,  consequently,  was  published 
on  May  1.  1828  ;  No.  xiv.  on  June  1. ;  No.  xv.  on  July  1. 
"  Oh,  no  I "  "I  wish  to  deal  only  with  facts,"  says  Mr. Davis. 
"  A  slight  delay  occurred  with  Nos.  xv.  and  xvi.;"  whereas 
No.  XV.  was  published  on  June  30.,  and  No.  xvi.  on  July  15.; 
which,  according  to  my  simple  notions,  was  rather  an  acceler- 
ation, and  required  no  atonement ;  the  former  number  being 
published  one  day,  and  the  latter  one  fortnight,  earlier  than 


would  have  been  required  before  three  volumes  of  the  same  extent  could 
have  been  completed,  agreeably  thereto ;  whereas  fifty  months  only  have 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  work  (eight  of  which,  as  hereafter 
noticed,  were  not  devoted  towards  its  prosecution,^  and,  in  addition,  seven 
sheets  towards  the  next  volumes  have  necn  publisned ;  thereby  manifestly 
showing  that  double  the  original  quantity  of  matter  has  been  given  in  half 
the  time.  And,  with  regard  to  the  third  volumes,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  volume  of  Mandibulata  was  actually  finished  twenty-nine  months,  and 
that  of  Haustellata  twenty-three  months,  before  their  original  time,  although 
the  former  volume  contams  six  sheets  more  than  the  covenanted  quantity, 
and  the  latter  four  sheets ;  being  forty-six  sheets  in  lieu  of  thirty-six,  or  ten 
extrap^heets  (about  three  times  the  value  of  the  sbc  figures  deficient  in  the 
volumes,  but  which  will,  nevertheless,  ultimately  appear),  which  would  have 
occupied  above  three  monthly  numbers,  and  for  which  no  actual  charge  is 
made ;  these  volumes  being  sold  at  the  same  price  &s  the  others,  although  it 
has  clearly  occasioned  me  one  fourth  more  labour  than  the  subscribers  have 
any  right  to  expect.  But,  should  it  be  obiected  that  the  latter  are  placed 
in  a  worse  condition  than  those  persons  who  take  the  work  in  volumes,  by 
having  apparently  to  pay  for  the  extra-matter,  be  it  remembered  that  they 
have  already  received  thirty  figures,  and  seven  sheets  of  letterpress  (and 
would  have  received  more  of  the  latter,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gratuitous 
quantity  in  the  third  volumes),  towards  the  next  volumes,  in  addition  to 
the  advantage  of  procwng  the  early  parts  of  the  volumes,  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  contents  long  smce. 
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promised.  No.  xvii.  appeared  on  the  15th  of  August,  and 
No.  xviiL  on  the  1st  of  September,  all  complete ;  whereby  a 
clear  month  was  gained,  exclusively  of  the  additional  quantity 
of  matter  produced  within  that  period  (in  No.  xv.),  which, 
according  to  the  original  proposals,  would  have  been  eighteen 
sheets  only,  whereas  no  less  than  twenty-seven  sheets  and  a 
half  had  been  then  published,  and  which,  had  the  original 
plan  of  the  work  been  adhered  to,  would  have  occupied  as 
many  numbers ;  the  twenty-seventh  of  which  would  not  have 
been  published  until  the  1st  of  July,  1829.  The  other  pledge, 
"  to  complete  the  work  in  1 20  numbers,"  was  given,  according 
to  Mr.  Davis,  in  consequence  of  the  delay  above  referred  to. 
This  assertion  Mr.  Davis  contradicts,  himself,  in  the  following 
paragraph,  from  my  words;  which  clearly  show  that  the  120 
numbers  alluded  to  on  June  30.  1828,  were  in  addition  to 
the  fifteen  then  published  (making  1S5,  as  there  stated) :  there 
was  consequently  no  alteration,  instead  of  a  third,  as  falsely 
assumed. 

4.  ^  Owing  to  these  irregularities,  the  second  volumes  were  not  com- 
pleted until  the  1st  of  July,  1829,  instead  of  the  1st  of  May." 

See  the  first  observation  in  regard  to  this  succeeding  mis- 
statement, to  which,  as  showing  the  wonted  injustice  of  the 
writer,  it  may  be  added  that  the  volumes  were  completed  and 
published  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  a  copy  presented  to  the 
Linnean  Society  on  the  16th.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
Mr.  Davis  finds  it  inconvenient  for  his  arguments  to  adhere 
correctly  to  dates,  &c. 

5.  **  On  the  wrapper  of  No.  xxviii.  [it  should  have  been  xxvii.],  which 
appeared  on  that  day  (July  1.  1829,  see  above),  a  farther  proposal  was 
announced :  it  was  this  —  to  reduce  the  coloured  figures,  and  increase 
the  letterpress ;  a  promise  was  given  that  each  successive  number  should 
contain  alternately  a  plate  with  six  figures,  and  thirty-two  pages  of  letter* 
press,  and  a  plate  with  three  figures  and  sixty-four  pages :  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  being  the  completion  of  the  work  in  87  numbers  instead  of 
135,  and  the  cessation  of  the  author's  labours  in  five  years;  and  the  cost, 
at  least,  two  thirds  less  than  originally  proposed.'* 

To  this  is  attached  the  following  note :  — 

"  The  fallacy  of  all  this  would  admit  of  exposure.  [Why  so  considerate 
as  not  to  proceed  with  the  exposures  V]  Four  years  have  now  been  con- 
sumed, and  the  author  has  described  less  than  2500  species :  at  the  same 
rate  of  proceeding,  sixteen  years  will  be  required  to  describe  10,000." 

These  sentences  are  replete  with  misstatements  and  false 
assumptions.     On  the  15th  of  June  I  proposed 

**  to  reduce  the  number  of  coloured  figures,  and  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  letterpress :  each  number  (price  5f .,  as  at  present)  [see  hereafter]  to 
contain  alternately  six  figures  with  32  pages  of  letterpress,  and  three 
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figures  with  64  pages,  forming  two  annual  volumes,  as  heretofore.  By  this 
alteration  in  his  plan,  the  author's  labours  will  not  only  cease  in  five,  in 
lieu  of  nine,  years  [from  the  commencement,  Mr.  Davis  infers  by  his  note, 
though  any  schoolboy  could  tell  better  by  the  context],  but  the  entire  work 
(in  87  instead  of  135  numbers)  will  cost  nearly  two  thirds  less  than  ori- 
ginally proposed." 

In  this  quotation,  where  does  the  word  plate  appear  ?  a 
term  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Davis,  with  his  usual  candour,  to 
found  a  further  charge  upon.  He  concludes  the  two  wily 
paragraphs,  which  I  have  here  analysed,  by  the  following 
statement :  — 

**  His  renewed  engagement,  then,  binds  him  to  furnish  annually  six  plates 
of  six  figures  each,  with  twelve  sheets  of  letterpress ;  and  six  plates  of  three  - 
figures  each,  with  twenty-four  sheets  of  letterpress." 

There  is  apparently  but  little  difference  between  our  two 
statements  in  this  particular ;  but  the  variation  Mr.  Davis 
makes  is  entirely  to  strengthen  a  subsequent  assertion,  by  the 
undue  advantage  of  employing  the  word  plate,  of  which 
anon ;  as  I  must  first  controvert  the  more  important  misstate- 
ments or  reservations,  "  the  fallacy  of  all  which,"  Mr.  Davis 
says,  "would  admit  of  exposure."  My  proposals  of  the  15tb 
of  June,  1 829,  simply  amount  to  this :  to  complete  the  work  in 
87  numbers,  each  two  containing  nine  figures  and  six  sheets 
of  letterpress,  or  54?  figures  and  36  sheets  per  annum;  and 
by  this  plan  to  save  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  original  ex- 
pense *,  as  well  as  to  conclude  my  labours  in  seven  years  fi*om 

•  The  original  expense  would  have  been  above  40/.,  thus  calculated :  — 

One  year  of  21^  sheets,  one  year  of  24  (or  25}  sheets,  as  ac- 
tually published),  and  five  years  of  36  sheets ;  with  ten 
additional  sheets  given  in  vol.  iii.,  and  at  least  10  more  in 
the  forthcoming  volumes  :  equal  to  247  sheets  or  original 
numbers  at  3s.  6d,  each  =  ....     ^43    4     6 

Altered  publication,  as  proposed 
on  wrapper  of  No.  xiii.  (May  1. 
1828)  :  one  year,  or  15  Nos.  at    jf  3    0    0 

120  do.,  5t.  each=  30     0     0=je33    0    0 

First  saving  jf  10    4    6 

Second  (and  last)  alteration :  one 
year,  or  15  Nos.  at        -  -    j^3    0    0 

72  do.,  at  5*.  each     =       18    0    0  =  21     0    0 

Actual  saving  to  subscribers,  with  the  original  quantity  of 
letterpress  ^247  sheets),  without  taking  into  consideration 
other  additional  sheets  which  may  be  given  in  the  forth- 
coming volumes,  or  the  six  numbers  saved  by  an  alter- 
ation, not  of  plan,  but  of  type  alone,  1/.  lOt.  more;  or 
23/  14r.  6d.  altogether ;  and  the  work  to  be  completed  in 
seven,  instead  of  upwards  of  twenty,  years  -  -    £22    4    6 
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the  commencement ;  27  numbers  having  then  appeared,  and 
60  monthly  ones  being  at  that  time  required  to  make  up  the 
number  promised.  Mr.  Davis  continues  :  —  "  Four  years 
have  now  been  consumed/'  &c. ;  intimating,  by  his  astute  mode 
of  reasoning,  that  they  had  elapsed  since  the  alterations,  or 
rather  that  the  alterations  implied  the  completion  of  the  work 
in  five  years  from  the  commencement ;  ^'  and  the  author  has 
described  less  than  2500  species  [2551  was  then  the  number] : 
at  the  same  rate  of  proceeding,  sixteen  years  will  be  required 
to  describe  10,000."  This  last  clause  is  undoubtedly  incon- 
trovertible. But  do  I  proceed  at  the  same  rate?  No;  I 
boldly  aver.  During  the  first  twelvemonth,  I  described  only 
280  species ;  whereas,  694  were  described  between  November 
and  May  last,  and  175  in  the  last  two  numbers.  The  third 
volume  of  Mandibulata  (which  contains  full  descriptions,  &c., 
of  735  species)  was  completed  between  May  30.  and  January 
last;  and  the  total  number  of  insects  already  described  is 
2726. 

Having  thus  shown  that  there  is  scarcely  a  correct  sentence 
in  the  two  leading  paragraphs  of  the  article  in  question,  I 
must  proceed  to  notice  other  charges  therein,  which  I  shall 
do  as  briefly  as  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  irregularities,  no  one  has  more  cause  to 
regret  them  than  myself;  and  I  candidly  admit  that  my  zeal 
has  overstepped  the  bounds  of  prudence,  by  inducing  me  to 
suppose  that  I  should  be  enabled  to  redeem  my  promises  at 
the  periods  specified  :  promises  broken,  not  from  the  sordid 
motives  imputed  by  Mr.  Davis  (which  I  utterly  and  con- 
temptuously deny),  nor  from  any  other  motives,  but  purely 
from  physical  causes,  and  from  them  alone  ;  as  1  shall,  though 
accompanied  by  painful  reflections,  proceed  briefly  to  detail ;  — 
causes  well  known  to  most  of  my  entomological  friends,  and 
not  altogether  unknown  to  Mr.  Davis  himself,  although  unno- 
ticed by  him.  In  changing  my  residence  rather  unexpectedly, 
at  the  end  of  July,  1 829,  my  library  and  cabinets  were  neces- 
sarily packed  up;  and  from  the  alterations  required  here,  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  September  following  that  I  could  regain 
access  to  them,  which  alone  compelled  me  to  postpone  the 
publication  of  the  number  then  due  to  the  30th  of  that  month ; 
during  which  interval  severe  domestic  illness  arose,  which 
continued  almost  unceasingly,  until  it  suddenly  terminated 
&tally  in  the  beginning  of  November  last.  And  I  was  not 
only  afilicted  myself  with  illness  during  the  greater  portion 
of  the  preceding  months  oF  February,  March,  and  April, 
part  of  July,  and  again  in  September,  so  as  to  prevent  me 
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from  attending  my  public  avocations,  as  officially  notified ; 
and,  for  about  fifteen  successive  weeks,  I  scarcely  obtained  two 
hours'  consecutive  repose,  in  addition  to  the  anxiety  conse- 
quent upon  the  state  of  my  family ;  but  unexpected  demands 
upon  me,  connected  with  my  publications,  in  October,  1839, 
determined  me,  in  justice  to  my  then  increasing  family,  which 
is  chiefly  dependent  upon  my  exertions  for  support,  to  discon- 
tinue my  lUustrattonSf  as  I  found  the  expenses  of  carrying 
them  on  amounted  to  at  least  two  thirds  of  my  income,  with 
an  uncertain  return  of  less  than  three  fourths  of  my  actual 
expenditure.     In  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  I  abstained 
from  proceeding  with  my  MSS.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  ix)rtion  that  was  then  nearly  ready,  and  published  in 
January  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of  many  friends,  whose 
persuasions  subsequently  induced  me  to  recommence  my  la- 
bours, which  were,  as  above  stated,  necessarily  suspended 
from  January  to  nearly  the  end  of  April.   The  causes,  there- 
fore, to  which  I  referred  on  the  1st  of  May,  were  indubitably 
**  uncontrollable,"  and  remained  so,  and  were  of  no  '^  imme- 
diate interest "  to  my  subscribers  :  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
any  human  being  is  accountable  to  another  for  suspending  an 
undertaking  in  which  he  may  be  engaged,  when  prevented 
from  proceeding  by  the  afflictions  of  our  "  Universal  Parent ; " 
because  such  compulsory  suspension  may  *^  indisputably  affect 
the  |M)ckets  "  of  the  subscribers,  as  IVlr.  Davis  so  feelingly 
remarks :  a  remark,  by  the  way,  totally  devoid  of  truth. 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  causes  which  led  to  the  derange- 
ment of  the  work  were  totally  repugnant  to  my  own  designs, 
I  shall  leave  the  other  "  envenomed  shafts  "  of  Mr.  Davis  to 
receive  their  proper  direction  from  the  justice  of  the  reader, 
previously  directing  attention  to  one  or  two  sentences  therein 
which  seem  to  require  particular  notice.  It  may  be  remarked 
tliat  every  exteimating  point  is  omitted,  while  defects,  real  or 
assumed,  are  unjustly  magnified  throughout  the  article ;  e.  g. 
Mr.  Davis  observes  that  certain  numbers  are  charged  the 
usual  price  {5s.  *),  although  they  contain  less  than  the  stipu- 
lated quantity  of  matter :  but  he  takes  especial  care  to  remain 
silent  in  regard  to  the  price  of  such  numbers  as,  for  instance, 

•  In  reference  to  the  price  of  the  numbers,  that  was  settled  by  my  pub- 
lishers, whose  known  probity  and  uprightness  sufficiently  guarantee  its 
propriety,  and  which,  compared  with  similar  works,  is  not  exorbitant ;  and 
the  third  volumes  will  bear  comparison  with  any  systematic  work  in  regard 
to  price ;  and,  in  these  volumes,  twenty-two  sheets  of  letterpress  have  been 
given  in  lieu  of  twOBty-foor  figures,  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the  pur- 
chaser. 
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No.  xl.,  which  contains  six  sheets  and  nine  figures  (two  ordi- 
nary numbers,  for  5s.\  or  No.  xxxv.  part  2.,  which  contains 
more  than  an  ordinary  number,  for  which  2s.  6d,  only  was 
charged.  Again,  how  carefully  he  conceals  the  fact  that  the 
third  volume  of  Mandibulata  contains  24  sheets  instead  of  18, 
while  he  claims  *^  at  least  three  more  sheets ''  to  complete  that 
of  Haustellilta,  at  the  time  when  37  instead  of  36  sheets  had 
been  published  towards  the  third  volumes ;  and,  although  forty- 
eight  figures  out  of  fifty-four  had  appeared,  he  claims  two 
plates  of  six  figures  each  to  make  up  the  assumed  deficiency, 
as  boldly  as  if  his  mere  assertions  were  matters  of  fact ! 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  add  a  word  respecting  the  com- 
pletion of*  the  third  volume  of  Haustellata,  which  I  proposed 
that  my  subscribers  should  receive  gratis,  as,  it  is  evident,  will 
be  the  case,  however  dissonantly  to  the  practices  of  trade  I  may 
have  carried  my  designs  into  execution.  Tiie  third  volumes 
are  now  terminated :  consequently,  as  they  contain  ten  extra 
sheets,  and  are  sold  for  the  original  price,  the  additional 
quantity,  recently  published,  has  been  given  gratis,  notwith- 
standing, in  their  publication,  they  have  been  blended  with 
the  fourth  volumes,  which  will  also  contain  at  least  thirty-six 
sheets,  as  stipulated,  and  the  six  deficient  figures.  And  it 
ipay  be  remarked,  that  the  blending  of  the  volumes  (a  point 
ilf  no  means  unusual  in  periodicals),  although  liberally  attri- 
buted by  Mr.  Davis  to  design,  stimulated  by  cupidity  *,  which 
I  utterly  disclaim,  was  solely  the  effect  of  accident,  occasioned 
by  my  determination  to  carry  each  volume  to  the  point  fixed 
upon  for  their  respective  limits,  so  as  ultimately  to  comprise 
the  work  in  (the  eighty-one  numbers,  or)  thirteen  volumes, 
at  1/.  lis.  6d.  each  half- bound,  without  rigidly  adhering  to  the 
eighteen  sheets  proposed  for  each  volume  respectively.  Where- 
as, had  I  been  actuated  by  the  feelings  alluded  to,  the  third 
volume  of  Mandibulata  would  have  stopped  at  the  eighteenth 
sheet,  which  appeared  in  December ;  and  the  matter  of  the 
January  number  would  then  have  sufficed  to  complete  the  cor- 
responding volume  of  Haustellata ;  the  points  I  had  determined 

*  MThen  I  state  that,  from  some  of  my  friends  preferring  the  work  in 
volumes,  several  conies  of  the  tlnrd  volmnes  cannot  be  distributed  by  me 
until  they  are  completed  and  bound,  it  appears  paradoxical  how  the  exten- 
sion of  the  volume  can  arise  from  cupidity ;  and  whether  my  actions  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  are  stimulated  by  tliat  feeling,  especially  when  I 
add  that  two  thirdi  of  my  actual  expenses  have  not  yet  been  repaid,  may  b€ 
appreciated  bv  remarking,  that,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  proceed  with  my 
lUuttrationSy  1  have  refused  very  lucrative  offers  from  my  own  publishers, 
and  also  from  Messrs.  Murray,  Griffith,  and  othera^.to  ecnt  works  on  ento* 
roological  subjects,  unaccompanied  by  personal  expense*  by  which  I  have 
sacrificed  several  hundreds  of  pounds. 
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to  reach  being  to  the  end  of  die  Bostrkids  in  the  Mancfibiilalay 
and  to  that  of  the  Geometridae  in  the  HansteUata,  as  I  had, 
in  like  manner,  determined  to  carrv  the  fiMirth  toIiiiiks  re- 
npecdvely  to  Hispa  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  end  of  die 
Lepidoptera  on  the  other.  Actings  thtfeiorey  upon  my  deci- 
aion,  the  third  Toimnes  were  thus  ri  iiiiiiMfcd,  noCwidistaodiD^ 
when  I  collated  the  MSS.,  I  found  they  would  so  coosiderafafy 
t^ceed  their  due  bounds.  And  when  I  state  as  bets  that  the  ' 
ten  sheets  published  in  December  and  January  were  written, 
printed,  corrected,  and  published  during  those  two  months; 
to  accomplish  which,  I  was  actually  compelled  to  labour  dnrii^ 
two  entire  nights,  my  time  being  lunited  to  five  evenings  in  the 
week  only,  and  to  a  short  period  eack  morning ;  the  cause  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  Tolmie  of  Haustellita  not  appearing  so 
soon  as  promised  may  be  rendered  manifi^st.  And  I  may  add 
that,  in  consequence  of  my  proceeding  with  the  MS&  of  the 
last^mentioned  volume,  which  I  could  not  send  to  press,  from 
the  tabular  views  of  the  jVbctuidae  and  Geometrids  not  being 
drawn  up  (a  task,  I  freely  confess,  I  had  not  sufficient  confi- 
dence to  attempt,  nor  time  to  devote  thereto,  and  was  at  last 
compelled  to  postpone  to  the  end  of  the  volume),  a  single 
sheet  of  Coleoptera  was  published  in  February;  the  only  month 
this  year  in  which  there  has  been  a  real  deficiency  o^  lette||k 
press  :  the  January  number  (xl.)  containing  six  sheets;  Mardjp 
three  ;  April,  four;  May,  four ;  June,  three;  July,  five :  equal 
to  twenty-six,  as  distributed  by  me  *  ;  and  the  number  of' 
figures  being  thirty- three,  or  six  sheets  and  three  figures  above 
the  quantity  required  for  seven  months,  and  consequently  so 
much  towards  getting  up  the  arrears,  which  last  I  have  never 
attempted  to  deny.  What  "  paltry  advantages,"  therefore, 
I  have  taken,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work,  I  must  leave  to 
the  astuteness  of  Mr.  Davis  to  discover.  I  may,  however,  here 
take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  a  point  with  which,  although 
a  bookseller,  he  appears  to  be  unacquainted.  Amongst  his 
other  assertions,  he  finds  it  convenient  to  confound  a  matter 
of  courtesy  with  a  right,  by  stating  that  1  "  debar  my  sup- 
porters from  their  undoubted  privilege  **  of  withdrawing  their 
support.  Now,  the  general  fact  is  (not  that  I  wish  to  apply  it 
to  my  case)  that  an  **  original  subscriber"  has  no  right  to 
withdraw  his  name,  and  can   be  compelled  to  ^'  finish  what 

*  The  cuRtom  of  the  book-trade  requiring  that  periodicals  shall  be  ready 
by  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  publication,  has  occasionally  caused  a 
diMimilarity  in  the  contents  of  the  numbers,  as  distributed  by  my  pub- 
lishers and  myMK  as  ilkiomc  instances  an  additional  sheet  has  been  ready 
by  the  Ist  of  tna  montby  which  I  have  sent  out  to  my  subscribers. 
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he  has  begun ; "  but,  in  courtesy,  his  withdrawal  is  generally 
admitted. 

Finally,  Mr.  Davis  asserts  that  ^'  I  make  no  less  than  five 
deviations  from  my  original  plan."  This  I  deny  in  the  most 
positive  terms.  My  original  plan  was,  to  publish  one  sheet 
monthly,  and  six  figures;  my  second,  two  sheets  and  six 
figures ;  and  my  third  and  last^  to  furnish  alternately  two  and 
four  sheets,  and  six  and  three  figures,  equal  to  three  sheets 
and  four  and  a  half  figures  monthly  :  the  saving  of  six  num- 
bers, as  before  alluded  to,  originating  in  no  deviation  from  the 
plan  of  the  work,  but  by  a  sliglit  alteration  in  the  employ- 
ment of  type  alone. 

A  person  who  takes  upon  himself  the  unenviable  office 
of  a  **  public  accuser  **  should,  at  least,  be  certain  of  his 
premises,  and  come  before  the  public  with  clean  hands. 
Whether  Mr.  Davis's  conduct  is  as  pure  and  honourable 
as  it  ought  to  be,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  be- 
coming the  publisher  (of  course,  disinterestedly)  of  a  work 
which  he  was  informed  by  me,  in  March,  1828,  was  ob- 
tained originally  from  my  MSS. ;  and  which,  had  he  been 
well  versed  in  entomology,  he  might  have  seen  was  subse- 
quently pirated  from  my  Nomenclature  and  Si^stematic  Ca* 
iaicguef  the  combinations  of  species  existing  in  no  other 
fibrks,  and  the  typographical  errors  being,  in  most  instances, 
scrupulously  and  ignorantly  retained  and  republished  :  a  fact 
which  sufficiently  exemplifies  the  object  of  his  attack,  and  at 
the  same  time  shows  how  little  he  regards  the  just  rights  of 
others,  while  he  so  pertinaciously  adheres  to  his  assumed  pri- 
vileges, under  the  false  plea  of  promoting  the  **  advantage  of 
science.''  But  from  the  context,  and  his  conduct,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  object  is  the  suppression  of  the  work  which  I 
have  undertaken :  a  suspicion  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that,  although  he  received  an  invitation  to  visit  this  place, 
whenever  he  was  disposed,  on  Wednesday  evenings  (of  which 
he  has  several  times  availed  himself,  the  last  time  in  July  1830, 
twenty-seven  months  after  the  irregularities  in  my  work  com- 
menced, according  to  his  account,  and  three  montlu  after 
I  had,  as  he  wishes  to  make  out,  endeavoured  to  impose 
upon  him  by  publishing  numbers  without  plates  for  the  full 
price),  be  has  chosen  your  pages  in  which  to  make  his  first 
complaint.  But  he  may  rest  assured  that,  feeling  conscious 
of  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions,  his  malevolent  assertions 
excite  only  the  contempt  they  merit ;  and  that  I  shall  continue 
to  labour  at  my  avocations,  without  deviating  from  the  course 
I  have  already  chalked  out,  so  as  to  complete  the  work  within 
its  assigned  limits,  although  irregularities  may  occasionally 
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take  place,  being  folly  aware  dnt  etery  booosraUe  Bady 
upon  becoming  acrjuainted  with  the  truth,  will  gire  ^  credit 
where  credit  is  due.'' 

I  am.  Sir,  joors  &c> 
Hermitage^  South  Lambeth,  J.  F.  SnrFeESs.* 

July  29.  183K 


Aet.  IV.     0/1  the  Intdkctual  FacmUies  ofBrmU  Auiwuds. 

Bj  J.  J. 

Sir, 
It  is  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained,  that  man  is  the 
only  living  being  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reascm;  and 
that  the  intellectual  operations  of  all  brute  animals  are  the 
results  of  mere  instinct.  This  doctrine  has  been  current  from 
time  immemorial,  although  the  most  learned  and  the  most 
knowing  amongst  the  ancients  and  modems,  who  have  ex- 
amined it  impartially,  have  been  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is 
unsupported  bv  a  single  fact ;  and  that  it  is  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  philosophy,  and  even,  indeed,  with  common 
sense.  Mr.  Locke,  who  by  universal  acquiescence  is  allowed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers,  and  one  of  the 
most  generally  correct  in  his  positions  and  inferences,  of  mpf 
that  ever  lived,  conceded  a  degree  of  reason  to  brutes.  **  It 
seems,''  says  he,  ^^  as  evident  to  me  that  some  of  them  do  in 
certain  instances  reason,  as  that  they  have  sense."  The  most 
eminent  philosophers  and  naturalists  of  the  present  day  are 
also  unanimous  in  the  same  opinion.  The  testimony  of  that 
prince  of  naturalists,  Cuvier,  will  serve  as  an  example.  ^'  Al- 
though," he  observes,  '^  the  most  perfect  of  other  animals 
are  infinitely  below  mankind  in  their  intellectual  faculties,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  they  perform  intellectual  oper- 
ations similar  to  ours  in  kind^  although  not  in  degree^*  After 
having  amply  illustrated,  and  proved  incontrovertibly,  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  he  adds :  —  ''In  short,  we  perceive 
in  the  superior  animals  a  certain  degree  of  reason,  with  the 
consequences,  both  good  and  bad,  resulting  from  the  exercise 

*  In  your  last  Number  (p.  460.)  there  is  an  addendum  to  Mr.  Davis's  at- 
tack, from  the  pen  of  a  cowardly  asstulant, whose  anonymous  remarks  I  shall 
not  condescend  to  reply  to,  until  he  has  the  manliness  to  avow  himself; 
which  remarks,  by  the  way,  being  unaccompamed  by  the  writer's  name, 
According  to  your  avowed  sentiments,  ought  not  to  have  been  inserted. 

[When  we  feel,  as  in  this  case,  perfect  confidence  both  in  the  science  and 
honesty  of  a  correspondent,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  publish  his  opinions, 
though  under  an  assumed  name.  What  we  have  stated  on  the  cover  of 
No.  XXI.  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  view  of  our  duties.  -—  Comd^ 
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of  that  faculty  in  man.  It  resembles  the  dawning  of  intellect 
in  the  infant  mind  previously  to  the  acquirement  of  speech.'' 
It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  authorities  in  opposition  to 
a  hypothesis,  the  absurdity  of  which  must  be  obvious  to  every 
enquiring  unbiassed  mind ;  and  if  the  subject  were  formally 
investigated  in  its  various  bearings,  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  brought  forward,  I  should  usurp  the  space  that  may  be 
occupied  by  much  more  interesting  matter,  and  should  become 
involved  in  details,  many  of  which  are  rather  alien  from  the 
objects  of  this  Magazine. 

I  was  led  into  these  remarks  by  having  lately  observed 
a  circumstance  that  exemplifies,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
truth  of  the  assertions  I  have  just  made.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  last  April,  when  I  observed  a  young  lamb  en- 
tangled amongst  briars.  It  had,  seemingly,  struggled  for 
liberty  until  it  was  quite  exhausted.  Its  mother  was  present, 
endeavouring  with  her  head  and  feet  to  disentangle  it.  Afler 
having  attempted  in  vain,  for  a  long  time,  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, she  left  it,  and  ran  away  baaing  with  all  her  might 
We  fancied  there  was  something  peculiarly  doleful  in  her 
voice.  Thus  she  proceeded  across  three  large  fields ;  and 
through  four  strong  hedges,  until  she  came  to  a  flock  of  sheep. 
From  not  having  been  able  to  follow  her,  I  could  not  watch 
her  motions  when  with  them.  However,  she  left  them  in 
about  five  minutes,  accompanied  by  a  large  ram  that  had  two 
powerful  horns.  They  returned  speedily  towards  the  poor 
Iamb ;  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  it,  the  ram  immediately 
set  about  liberating  it,  which  he  did  in  a  few  minutes  by 
dragging  away  the  briars  with  his  horns. 

In  order  to  elucidate  the  matter  still  farther,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  introduce  in  this  place  a  definition  of  the  word 
instinct^  that  we  may  clearly  understand  the  differeiice  be- 
tween its  operations  and  those  of  reason.  Instinct  may  be 
said  to  be  "  an  involuntary  desire  or  aversion,  acting  on  the 
mind  without  the  intervention  of  reason,  motive,  or  deliber- 
ation, but  tending  uniformly  and  exclusively  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  individual,  or  propagation  of  the  race."  Or 
it  may  be  defined  as  ^'  an  involuntary  stimulus  of  an  innate 
unknown  power,  acting  on  the  principle  of  life,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  organ- 
ised existence."  In  either  of  these  respects,  instuict  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  reason,  "  whose  acts  result  from  volition, 
are  perfectly  free,  may  be  beneficial,  injurious,  or  indifferent 
to  the  creature,  may  perpetuate  its  race,  or  work  its  de- 
struction." 

Now  it  may  be  asked,  what  analogy,  even  in  the  remotest 
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degrcoi  had  the  actions  mentioned  in  the  above  aiiecdoie»  to 
tlio  operations  of  instinct  ?  Was  it  an  **  invoiwdary  deme,** 
thut  nuluced  the  sheep  to  endeavonr  to  liberate  her  joong 
one,  when  she  observed  it  imprisoned  amongst  briars?  Was 
i»ho  urged  by  nn  "  involuntary  desire,"  or  did  she  act  **  withoat 
motive  or  deliberation,"  when  she  ran  across  three  lar^ 
fiolds,  and  surmounted  four  strong  thorn  hedges,  in  search 
of  its  relief,  which,  by  these  means,  she  must  have  known,  or 
nt  leiu»t  hoped,  that  she  could  obtain?  Did  the  ram  act 
"without  motive  or  deliberation,"  when  he  returned  with 
her,  of  course  according  to  her  request,  and  eflSscted  what 
jihc  dcsirod  ?  Or  is  it  not  infinitely  more  probable,  is  it  not, 
indeed,  indisputable,  that  these,  and  a  thousand  actions  of  a 
similar  nature,  which  are  daily  observable  in  our  domesticated 
animals,  are  "perfectly  free,"  are  the  "result  of  volition,"  are, 
in  short,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  operations  of  reason  ? 
If  we  can  entertain  the  contrary  conclusion,  our  reason  must 
have  gone  most  wofully  astray. 

G ^,  Alofitgomefyshtrcy  Juncy  1831. 


Art.  V.  Fufiher  Remarks  on  the  Luminosity  of  the  Sea.  By 
William  Baird,  Esq.  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Plinian  Society, 
Edinburgh. 

Sir, 

As  there  seems  at  present  a  spirit  amongst  naturalists  for 
exploring  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  and  extending  our  know- 
ledge oi  those  exceedingly  interesting  but  minute  animals 
which,  by  their  power  of  emitting  light,  illuminate  the  pro- 
found abyss  of  ocean,  and  throw  a  fairy  radiance  over  the 
solitary  and  otherwise  dark  face  of  the  sea,  especially  when 
deserted  by  the  lights  of  heaven,  may  I  presume  to  come 
forward  again,  and  add  my  second  mite  to  this  hitherto  neg- 
lected part  of  natural  history  ?  In  a  former  paper  on  this 
subject  (Vol.  III.  p.  308.),  I  described  a  number  of  ani- 
malcules, which,  during  a  long  voyage  at  sea,  I  had  found 
possessed  of  the  property  of  luminosity,  and  had  observed  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Since  that  paper  was  written,  I 
have  had  another  opportunity  of  continuing  those  researches ; 
and,  besides  corroborating  my  previous  observations,  have 
found  several  other  luminous  animals,  some  of  which  may 
perhaps  be  new. 

In  prosecuting  my  researches  upon  this  subject,  I  have 
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generally  found  that,  out  in  the  open  ocean,  the  little  animals 
belonging  to  Miilier's  Entomostraca,  ami  most  probably  to  hid 
genus  Cyclops,  were  by  far  the  most  numerous,  but  that  their 
power  of  emitting  light  was  fainter  and  less  easy  of  satisfactory 
proof  (they  are  so  exceedingly  minute)  than  that  of  the  others 
to  be  described,  which  were  generally  most  abundant  in  straits, 
or  near  sand-banks,  such  as  the  Aguilias  Bank  off  the  Ct^e 
of  Good  Hope,  &c.  One  of  these  minute  creatures  I  have 
sketched,  highly  magnified  (J^g,  98.  a,  i),  evidently  belonging 

to  the  genus  Cyclops. 
^  •*     "^     It  resembles,  in  general 

appearance,  ^and^fig. 
83.  Vol.  III.  p.  3L5., 
but  differs  materially 
from  both  the  animals 
there  represented  in  the 
length  and  form  of  the 
anteimas,  which  are 
much  shorter,  and 
somewhat  articulated. 
In  general  outline,  too,  it  differs  somewhat,  and  appears  a 
more  graceful  animal  than  either  of  the  two  former :  b  repre- 
sents a  view  of  it  lying  supine,  or  on  its  back.  These  minute 
creatures  were  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand. 

Oj  6,  and  c  (Jig.  99.)  appear  to  belong  to  the  division 
Radi^ta,  or  radiateil  animals* 

a  {Jig.  99.)  appeared,  when  submitted  to  the  microscope,  to 
be  composed  of  a  small  circular  body  of  short  tentacula,  very 
numerous,  witli  larger  and  longer  ones,  but  fewer  in  number, 
running  through  it,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  whole 
animal,  with  the  exception  of  the  largest  tentaculum,  was  en- 
veloped in  a  loose  membranous  expansion  or  bag. 

b  {^fig.  99.)  much  resembled,  when  seen  by  the  microscope, 
an  £chinus.  It  was  covered  with  numerous  very  short  spines, 
like  most  of  the  sea  eggs,  a  number  of  larger  and  longer  ones 
projecting  considerably  beyond  them.  The  animal  was  a  per- 
fect sphere.  These  two  last -mentioned  animals  were  each 
obout  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand ;  a  rather  the  larger  of  the 
two. 

c  [fig.  99.),  perhaps,  instead  of  being  referred  to  the  Ila- 
ditlta,  ought  to  be  placed  amongst  the  Entomostraca  of  Muller, 
as  it  seemed  to  be  contained  within  a  fine,  transparent,  delicate 
shell.  It  may  be  described  generally  as  a  round,  glutinous, 
perfectly  transparent  body,  with  four  very  long  tentacula,  and 
two  short  ones.  A  cylindrical  body  occupied  the  centre, 
containing  the  viscera  apparently ;  while  four  fine  rib-like 
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celerity  x>f  motion  through  the  water,  the  body  being  very 
rapidly  contracted  and  dilated ;  while  the  long  tentacula  were 
thrown  out  from  it,  as  if  to  sweep  for  prey. 

a  and  h  (Jig.  100.)  were  two  crustaceous  animals,  possessed 
of  the  luminous  property  in  a  much  higher  d^ree  of  intensi^ 
than  any  yet  described.  The  light  given  out  by  one  solitary 
animal  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  What  must  the  sight  be 
when  the  ocean  is  lighted  up  with  myriads  of  such  beautiful 
animals  ? 

a  (JigAOO.)  very  much  resembles  the  C&ncer  fiilgens  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  the  Noctili^ca  B^nksiV  of  Thompson.  It  is 
described  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  having  its  legs  furnished 
with  numerous  setae :  but  this  beautiful  appearance  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  well  represented  in  the  figures  of  this 
animal,  as  given  by  Macartney  in  the  Philosophical  Transact 
tions  for  1810,  or  as  copied  from  his  plate  into  the  frontispiece 
of  Mr.  Murray's  work.  Experimental  Researches  on  Natural 
History^  or  in  the  figure  given  by  Thompson ;  and,  as  there 
seems  to  be  some  little  difference  in  other  respects,  perhaps 
mine  may  be  a  separate  species.     The  six  legs  on  die  upper 

Kart  of  the  body  were  furnished  with  numerous  setas,  most 
eautifully  arranged  in  curved  lines,  and,  when  seen  throu^ 
'  microscope,  presenting  an  exceedingly  interesting  appear- 
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ance.  Its  other  legs  were  seven  in  number.  The  body  was 
of  a  light  colour,  elegantly  spotted  with  red,  and  tinged 
slightly  of  that  colour  in  various  parts. 


^  LfiS'  100.)  is  evidently  pretty  nearly  allied  to  the  last, 
and,  like  it,  is  highly  magnified.  Its  eyes  projected  consider- 
ably from  the  body,  and  its  antennae  were  differently  situated 
from  the  last,  jointed,  and  bifurcated  at  their  extremities.  Its 
body  was  divided  by  six  bands,  running  across ;  two  legs  (or 
spiracles  ?)  springing  from  the  body  at  each  segment  The 
upper  and  largest  segment  was  spotted  with  numerous  dark 
spots.  This  is  by  no  means  such  a  graceful  animal  as  the 
last,  though  the  light  it  gives  forth  is  exceedingly  brilliant. 

a,  bj  and  c  {Jig.  101.)  are  most  probably  animals  which 
would  have  been  placed  by  Muller  amongst  his  Entomostraca, 
as  they  were  contained  within  delicate  shells. 

a  (J%.  101.)  is  a  very  beautiful  transparent  animal,  contained 
within  a  delicate,  perfectly  transparent,  conical  shell.  Out  of 
the  upper  part  of  this  shell  were  exserted,  when  in  motion, 
two  large  flattish  bodies,  or  antennae,  which  he  quickly  with- 
drew into  his  shell  when  he  was  touched,  or  the  water  near 
him  even  agitated ;  remaining  motionless  for  a  time,  but  very 
aoou  thrusting  them  forth  again,  and  moving  away.  This  little 
animal,  or  at  least  an  animal  verynearly  resembling  it,  is  figured 
by  Dr.  Friedr.  Eschscholtz,  in  a  work  lately  published  in 
Germany,  and  perhaps  not  much  known  in  this  country.  It 
differs  from  his  figure  only  in  the  colours,  this  animal  being 
perfectly  transparent,  and  almost  colourless.  It  is  called  by 
the  above  mentioned  naturalist  the  Chrys^is  c6nica. 

b  {Jig.  101.)  consisted  of  an  oval,  transparent,  gelatinous 
bodyt  about  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  projecting  an- 
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L-^f^  :-  :^  T^fr'.xr^.i^^-  ^rscrmr  iik  fiataisK^like  bodies 
V  ..  X^—-  u  ::;t  iZTT^encj  v  nii:ai  2ie£ic-  were  atiacbed 
L*^  s^iuij.'^-.  irt  riifcif  gtmnn^  rgafimhih^  riscera,  and  a 
cr^-vr-at^  Tivr-Tvu  ^  nx  x  ^e-r  tits  diiz^r  i£»  be  met  with ; 
E3^  ic  tit:  .ycvsasf  JT  ruzzc  esuresDJtT  diax  ao  q>erture 
cx^csv..  *-i.ci  ^•:fi^  iTiSsT^y  d>e  t-*--*^^  This  aperture  was 
^'  cviisskxranie  disieiskrffiN.  and  tbe  hps  were  carred,  and 
cW2Caz^lT  :::  idcc ice  opfriing  azid  sbnuing ;  at  which 
r  ^  sCxvur  cirroiar  motion,  or  whiripool,  in  the 
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water  round  it.  This  animal  possessed  a  great  power  of  con- 
tracting its  body  laterally ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  by 
this  power  it  was  enabled  to  dart  so  quickly  forward  in  the 
water.  It  retained  its  luminous  property  for  upwards  of 
twelve  hours  after  it  was  put  into  a  tumbler  of  clear  salt 
water.  (/  is  a  more  magnified  sketch  of  the  front  of  the  body, 
showing  the  necklaces  and  feathery  filaments. 

c  {Jig.  101.)  b  evidently  one  of  the  same  group  as  the  last- 
described.  It  consisted  also  of  a  pure,  transparent,  gelatinous 
body,  with  four  short  angular  horns  projecting  from  its  upper 
extremities,  and  in  the  centre  a  cylindrical  substance,  as  in 
the  last,  but  without  the  beautiful  pearl  necklace.  It  was 
contracted  near  its  lower  extremity,  bulging  out  again  at  the 
lower  end.  The  body  of  the  animal  was  surrounded  like  the 
other  by  circular  zones ;  and  two  short  antennae,  with  a  round 
spot  at  their  summits,  appeared  on  each  side,  running  a  short 
way  into  the  angular  horns.  This  also  retained  its  luminous 
power  a  considerable  time.  Yours,  &c. 

Edinburgh^  July  20.  1831.  W.  Baird. 


Art*  VI.     Additional  Remarks  on  the  Luminosity  of  the  Sea. 
By  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.  F.L.S.  &c. 
Sir, 

My  friend,  W.  Baird,  Esq.,  has  placed  in  my  hands  the 
very  interesting  paper  inserted  above,  upon  the  luminosity 
of  the  ocean  (intended  for  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History), 
for  the  purpose  of  my  adding  any  additional  observations 
which  may  occur  to  me  upon  the  subject.  These  additional 
observations  will  relate,  1st,  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  lumi- 
nosity of  the  sea ;  and,  2d,  to  the  animals  observed  by  my 
friend  belonging  to  the  class  Crustacea. 

1.  It  will  be  seen,  in  his  former  memoir  (Vol.  III.  p.  308.), 
that  Mr.  Baird,  after  stating  some  of  the  supposed  causes  of 
the  interesting  appearance  in  question,  adopts  the  now  gene- 
rally receiven  opinion,  which,  indeed,  he  considers  as  fully 
established,  that  animalcules  of  various  kinds,  having  the  power 
of  emitting  light,  are  the  true  cause  and  origin  of  the  appear- 
ance. Let  us,  however,  consider  the  views  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists.  It  is  true 
that  Viviani,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Macartney,  Mr.  J.  V. 
Thompson  (p.  260.),  Dr.  Macculloch,  Mr.  Woodward  (p.  285.), 
AS  well  as  my  friend  Baird,  and  others,  suppose  that  it  origin- 
ates in  luminous  marine  animals :  Dr.  Macartney  expressly 
stating,  that  "  the  light  of  the  sea  is  always  produced  by  living 
animak"  {Phil.  Trans.,  1810,  vol.ii.p.290.);  Dr.  Macculloch, 
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but  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  in  various 
stages,  is  a  much  more  plausible  reason.  Mr.  Baird  merely 
'states,  to  the  contrary,  that,  when  fishes  and  other  marine  ani- 
mals have  fairly  commenced  the  putrefactive  process,  their 
luminosity  ceases  altogether :  thus,  in  fact,  admitting  that  in 
certain  stages  of  their  aecomposition  they  are  luminous.  But  is 
not  this  supposition  greatly  strengthened  by  the  circumstance 
above  alluded  to,  that  the  light  is  excited  by  friction  or  motion? 
Mr.  Sbarpe  expressly  states  that  it  was  not  until  the  water  in 
the  bucket  was  shaken  that  the  luminosity  appeared ;  Mr. 
Woodward  states  (p.  285.)  that  the  edges  or  divisions  of  the 
waves  becamb  luminous,  and  the  spray  from  the  oars  particularly 
80,  and  that  every  disturbance  of  the  water  gave  out  a  brilliant 
flash  of  phosphoric  light  (Viviani  describes  his  animalcules 
in  a  work  with  the  title  Phosphorescentia  Maris) ;  Mr.  Baird, 
more  elegandy,  tells  us  that  the  light  appears  when  the  bow 
of  the  vessel  throws  the  water  to  each  side,  as  it  gracefully 
parts  the  yielding  waves ;  and  Mr.  Thompson's  first  variety 
of  luminosity  sparkles  in  the  spray  of  the  ship,  and  in  the  foam 
created  by  her  way,  when  the  water  is  agitated  by  winds  or 
currents ;  sometimes  even,  in  stormy  weather,  enveloping  the 
sails  in  a  sparkling  shower  as  the  foam  is  dashed  over  the  ship. 
Now,  in  all  these  mstances,  it  appears  evident  that  it  is  only 
upon  the  contact  of  the  matter  with  which  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  is  at  such  times  impregnated  with  the  atmospheric  air 
that  the  light  is  given  out,  since,  if  the  animals  were  per  ie 
luminous,  the  light  would  constantly  appear,  and  not  merely 
when  the  water  is  disturbed ;  or  at  least  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed (even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  animals  have  the  power 
of  emitting  light  at  will)  that  they  never  do  so  except  when 
the  water  is  disturbed,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmo- 
spheric air.  As  to  tlie  nature  of  the  matter  or  fluid  with  which 
the  ocean  is  at  these  times  impregnated,  and  which  I  consider 
to  be  the  primary  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  it  is  only  by  the 
assistance  of  chemical  analysis  that  we  can  arrive  at  certain 
conclusions. 

But  wc  are  told  that  every  marine  animal  is  luminous,  and 
it  is  acknowledged  by  most  authors,  that  animalcules  have 
been  caught  in  the  very  act  of  giving  out  the  luminous  ap- 
pearance in  vast  numbers.  This,  however,  I  conceive  to  be 
rather  a  corroboration  of  my  idea,  that  these  animals  are  a 
secondary  but  not  primary  cause ;  since,  if  the  water  be  at 
certain  times  charged  with  some  matter  or  liquid,  which 
when  agitated  has  the  power  of  emitting  light,  it  would  neces- 
sarily follow  that  if  any  living  animalcules  were  to  find  their 
way  into  such  impregnated  water,  they  must  necessarily  by 
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contact  and  respiration,  lK)th  internally  and  extemallr,  ac- 
quire the  means  of  emitting  this  light :  and,  indeed,  this  idea, 
which  reconciles  the  two  diverse  opinions,  perfecrtly  accords* 
with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Thompson,  namely,  that,  oon- 
trary  to  what  is  observed  in  terrestrial  animals,  the  aquatic 
luminous  species  seem  to  be  entirely  pervaded  with  the  I^L 
I  may  likewise  mention  another  circumstance,  observed  by 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  which  seems  to  confirm  this  view  of 
the  question,  viz.  that  he  once  met  with  a  specimen  of  Silpha 
obscura  upon  the  coast  which  was  luminous,  although  the 
species  has  never  been  observed  to  possess  the  power  of 
giving  out  light.  In  this  case,  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Hope, 
that  the  insect  (which  had  evidently  been  feeding  upon  the 
dead  fish,  &c.,  lying  upon  the  shore  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  about  which  it  was  crawling)  had  received  its 
luminosity  from  the  putrefactive  animal  matter,  appears  to  be 
well  founded. 

Moreover,  in  the  accounts  of  the  animalculists,  we  even 
find  that  the  presence  of  the  animalcules  is  not  the  true  and 
only  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  Mr.  Baird  himself  tells  us 
that  he  put  a  single  Medusa  into  a  glass  full  of  clear  water, 
and,  ^^  when  taken  to  a  dark  place,  the  water,  upon  its  surfiKre 
being  struck  and  agitated  by  tlie  finger,  immediately  gave 
out  several  bright  sparks."  Now,  in  this  case  it  is  evalent 
that  the  water,  and  not  the  Mediisa,  gave  out  the  light.  So 
the  insect  described  by  Riville,  generally  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  genus  Lync^u5,  and  which  Miiller  considers  may  be 
his  Lynceu5  brachyiirus  (but,  as  the  sjiecies  of  that  genus 
arc  only  found  in  fresh  water,  it  should  rather  belong  to  the 
genus  Cythere/z),  is  not  of  itself  luminous,  but  certain  con- 
glomerated globules  pendent  from  the  body  are  represented 
to  be  so ;  which  Riville,  indeed,  supposed  to  be  the  recepta- 
cles of  phosphorescent  liquid,  but  which  Latreille,  Gcetze, 
and  Miiller  consider  as  eggs. 

In  concluding  these  observations  upon  the  nature  of  the 
luminosity  of  the  sea,  I  am  tempted  to  remark  that  the  sup- 
positions which  have  been  raised  as  to  the  object  of  its 
existence,  appear  very  inapplicable  thereto  ;  Mr.  Thompson 
considering  that  it  may  be  given  in  order  to  render  the  dark- 
ness and  gloom  less  dull  and  irksome  to  the  voyager,  and  in 
order  to  diminish  the  number  of  his  dangers  by  )>ointing  out 
his  approach  to  some  fatal  spot ;  and  Mr.  Baird  stating  tliat 
the  faculty  of  emitting  light  is  evidently  given  to  the  animals 
as  a  defence  and  protection,  and  to  enable  them  to  take  their 
prey  in  their  deep  and  dark  abodes.  In  preference  to  adopt- 
ing either  of  these  ideas,  which  ap()ear  to  me  to  be  ^  of  fairy 
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ikncy  formed,"  I  should  be  rather  inclihed  to  imagine  that 
this  is  one  of  the  inconceivable  number  of  the  "ways"  of 
the  Great  Creator  in  "  the  great  deep,"  which,  at  least  as  yet, 
are  "  past  finding  out." 

2.  With  respect  to  the  crustaceous  animals  which  have 
been  recorded  by  Mr.  Baird  in  his  former  and  the  preceding 
memoir,  I  can  but  regret  the  difficulty  under  which  he  (in 
common  with  Macartney,  Thompson,  and  others,  who  have 
observed  these  animals  at  sea)  laboured,  in  not  being  enabled 
to  examine  and- describe  the  very  minute  objects  of  his  inves-> 
ligation  with  that  degree  of  delicate  accuracy  which  the 
recent  researches  of  Strauss,  Jiirine,  &c.,  have  shown  to  be  so 
indispensable  to  the  true  knowledge  of  their  structure. 

With  respect  to  the  Limulus  noctili^cus  of  Macartney, 
which  Dr.  Leach  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  very  different 
undescribed  genus,  I  may  observe  that  Mr.  Thompson  has 
described  its  characters  and  luminous  properties  under  the 
name  of  Sapphirina  indicator,  and  that  he  considers  it  as 
referable  to  the  group  of  Monoculi  near  Cyclops. 

The  crustaceous  animalcule  figured  by  Mr.  Baird  (Vol.  III. 
p.  815.  fig.  83.  d)  certainly  belongs  (as  Mr.  Baird  considers)  to 
a  new  genus,  if  it  really  possesses  a  pair  of  lateral  eyes ;  in 
other  respects  it  resembles  the  one-eyed  genus  Cyclops,  to 
which  c  andy  (Vol.  III.  fig.  83.)  are  certainly  referable :  the 
latter  appears  to  approach  the  Cyclops  minutus  of  Miilier 
(Monoculus  staphylinus  of  Jurine  and  Desmarest),  with  which 
it  agrees  in  the  length  of  the  antenna;  and  two  long  caudal 
setae.  In  the  engraving  these  two  setae  are  accidentally  united 
at  the  end,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  long  cylindric  tail. 
Mliller  obtained  this  species  not  only  from  stagnant  water, 
but  also  from  the  waters  of  the  coast  of  the  Baltic. 

The  singular  animal  fig.  83.  g  (Vol.  III.)  appeared  to  me, 
at  the  first,  to  be  the  young  state  of  some  species  of  Cyclops, 
which  Miilier,  supposing  to  be  perfect  animals,  formed  into 
two  genera.  The  possession,  however,  of  two  lateral  eyes, 
sufficiently  separates  them ;  but,  as  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Baird 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  where  it  would  appear  that  fig.  83.  d^ 
was  also  captured,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  it  may 
be  the  young  state  of  that  insect:  especially  since,  from  a 

Eneral  comparison  of  Miiller's  figures  of  the  young  and  per- 
;t  Cyclops,  I  feel  but  little  hesitation  in  regarding  it  as  not 
arrived  at  its  adult  state.  The  same  observation  seems,  also^ 
tolapply  to  figs,  h  and  i.  The  form  and  structure  of  these 
two  extraordmary  animals  are  pcrfecdy  distinct  from  any 
thing  hitherto  recorded,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
more  highly  magnifying  powers  were  not  employed  in  their 
examination.      From  the  very  interesting  account  of  the 
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to  the  Schiz6po€la,  there  are  not  less  than  eight  pairs  of 
double  or  split  legs  attached  to  the  thorax,  and  five  pairs  of 
subabdominal  ones. 

Fig.  100.  b  appears,  from  the  pedunculated  structure  of  the 
eyes  and  bifurcate  antennae,  to  represent  an  animal  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Thompson's  genus  C^""^'^'^-  The  legs,  from 
Mr.  Baird's  description,  appear  to  be  only  six  pairs ;  but  he 
has  not  noticed  the  more  delicate  legs  attached  to  the  first 
or  thoracic  segment.  These  and  the  first  pair  of  legs  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Baird  are  the  true  legs,-  and  are  doubtless  of 
the  same  number,  and  similarly  formed,  with  those  of  Cyn- 
thia figured  by  Thompson,  (pi.  6.  fig.  7.)  The  remaining  five 
pairs  of  legs  are  the  subabdominal  prolegs,  used,  us  Mr.  Baird 
conjectures,  for  the  purposes  of  respiration. 

Fig.  101.  6  and  c  are  very  extraordinary,  and  require  further 
investigation.  Yours,  &c. 

John  O.  Westwood. 
The  Graoef  Hammersmith^  Jxdy^  1831. 

P.S.  I  perceive  that  Mr.  Rennie  {Insect  Miscellanies,  p.  232.) 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  light  does  not  arise  from  living 
animals.     Also  see  Literary  Gazette,  Oct.  8.  1831. 


Art.  VII.     On  the  Domestic  Education  of  Cats.    By  Cattus. 

Sir, 
It  has  not  been  ascertained  at  what  period  cats  were  first 
classed  among  domestic  animals ;  but,  as  this  of  little  conse- 

auence,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  them  from 
lie  time  that  their  useful  and  amusing  Qualities  brought  them 
into  general  notice,  as  forming  a  part  ot  our  household  com* 
forts.  The  finest  species  of  domestic  cats  are  those  called 
Angora,  which  are  remarkable  for  size  and  strength  of  body, 
eleffance  of  the  head,  softness  of  hair,  and  docile  qualities, 
which  rank  them  precedent  as  domestic  cats.  Every  country 
has  its  peculiar  species :  that  of  Tobolski  is  red ;  that  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  blue ;  and  those  of  China  and  Japan 
have  pendent  ears.  Pallas  informs  us,  tliat  in  Russia  the  muzzle 
is  small  and  pointed,  and  the  tail  six  times  as  long  as  the 
body. 

At  all  times,  cats  have  acquired  some  influence,  indeed  may 
be  considered  favourites,  with  women.  There  were  very 
severe  laws  enacted  in  Egypt  against  those  who  killed  or  even 
ilitreated  this  animal.  They  carried  their  notions  so  far  as 
to  be  quite  ridiculous;  for  they  actually  worshipped  them 
AS  their  gods,  made  great  lamentations  .at  their  death,  and 
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buried  them  (according  to  Herodotus)  with  madi  pomp.  In 
China,  this  animal  is  indulged  with  a  bed  of  down  and  silk, 
where  it  remains  in  a  state  of  indolence,  or  lies  at  the  feet  of 
its  mistress  on  a  sofa,  cohered  over  like  a  child,  decorated 
with  a  silver  collar  on  its  throat,  and  its  ears  adorned  with 
earrings  of  jasper  or  sapphire.  The  Turks  have  places  made 
or  rented  for  them,  that  they  may  be  fed  and  attended  to  by 
servants  engaged  for  the  purpose.  They  enjoy  a  still  happier 
life  in  France :  as  faithful  companions  to  their  mistresses,  they 
not  only  amuse  them,  but,  by  their  gentleness  and  playful 
tricks,  dispel  ennui.  They  seldom  look  you  in  the  &ce,  but 
obliquely. 

I  nave  remarked  that  naturalists  have  not  spoken  much 
in  favour  of  this  animal,  particularly  Buffon,  who  says  *^  that 
the  cat  may  be  considered  as  a  faithless  friend,  brought 
under  human  protection  to  oppose  a  still  more  insidious 
enemy.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  animal  of  this  tribe  whose 
service  can  more  than  recompense  the  trouble  of  education, 
and  whose  strength  is  not  sufficient  to  make  its  anger  for- 
midable. Of  all  animals,  when  young,  there  is  none  more 
prettily  playful  than  the  kitten ;  but  it  appears  to  change  this 
disposition  as  it  grows  old,  and  the  innate  treachery  of  its 
kind  begins  to  show  itself  From  being  naturally  ravenous, 
education  teaches  it  to  disguise  its  appetite,  and  to  seize  the 
favourable  moment  for  plunder.  Supple,  insinuating,  and 
artful,  it  has  learned  the  art  of  concealing  its  intentions  till  it 
can  put  them  in  force :  whenever  the  opportunity  occurs,  it 
directly  seizes  upon  whatever  it  finds,  flies  off  with  it,  and 
remains  at  a  distance  till  it  thinks  its  offence  is  forgotten." 

The  aversion  cats  have  to  any  thing  like  slavery  or  impri- 
sonment is  so  great,  that  by  means  of  it  they  may  be  forced  to 
prompt  obedience:  but,  under  restraint,  they  are  very  different; 
though  surrounded  by  food,  when  deprived  of  liberty,  they 
abandon  the  desire  of  theft  or  prey,  and  literally  die  of  lan- 
guor and  hunger.  Lemery,  afler  having  put  a  cat  into  a  cage, 
suffered  two  or  three  mice  to  run  through  it.  Puss,  instead 
of  destroying  them,  only  looked  at  them  with  apparent  indif- 
ference. The  mice  became  more  bold,  and  even  attempted  to 
provoke  her ;  however,  it  had  no  effect,  as  she  still  remained 
quiet.  Liberty  being  given  her,  her  strength  and  voraci^ 
returned  ;  so  that,  had  the  c^e  been  open,  the  mice  would 
have  soon  become  her  prey.  They  also  fear  severe  chastise- 
ment, and  therefore  this  may  be  considered  the  best  means 
of  enforcing  obedience.  It  is  related  that  the  monks  of  the 
Isle  of  Cyprus  instructed  cats  to  drive  away  serpents  which 
infested  the  island ;  and  they  succeeded  so  well,  that  in  a  short 
*me  they  were  relieved  of  die  venomous  reptiles* 
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The  effect  that  both  sound  and  music  have  upon  this  animnl 
is  well  known.  They,  like  dogs,  may  be  made  to  answer  tlie 
call  of  a  whistle.  An  invalid,  who  was  confined  to  his  room 
for  some  time,  was  much  amused  by  this  means,  and  with 
other  proofs  of  the  docility  and  sagacity  of  a  favourite  cat, 
Yalmont  de  Bomare  saw,  at  the  fair  of  St.  Germain,  cats  turned 
musicians,  the  performance  being  announced  by  the  title  of 
the  **  Mewing  Concert."  In  the  centre  was  an  ape,  beating 
time;  and  on  either  side  were  the  cats  placed,  with  music 
before  them  on  the  stalls :  at  the  signal  of  the  ape,  they 
regulated  their  mewing  to  sad  or  lively  strains.  One  of  our 
oelebrated  naturalists  assures  us  that  they  are  capable  of  gra- 
titude, and  may  be  considered  faithful. 

After  so  many  instances  well  known,  why  should  so  severe 
m  sentence  be  passed  upon  these  animals?  It  is  said  (with- 
out proof)  that  education  has  no  effect  upon  their  natural 
savageness;  but  I  cannot  imagine  why  this  should  be  asserted, 
when  we  notice  how  quietly  a  cat  will  obey  its  mistress,  and 
remain  by  her  side  most  of  the  day,  if  required ;  will  run 
when  it  is  called,  and  appear  unsettled  and  unhappy  during 
the  absence  of  its  protector;  and  how  delighted  when  she 
returns,  as  it  proves  by  its  caresses,  not  acting  from  dissi- 
mulation or  cunning.  When  cats  have  attained  these  social 
habits,  they  will  retain  them  till  their  death ;  and  thus  brought 
up,  they  lose  their  inclination  for  mice  and  rats,  and  are 
devoted  to  those  who  are  attached  to  them.  From  all  that 
can  be  said,  this  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  the  more 
pains  are  bestowed  upon  educating  them,  the  less  they  show 
of  their  natural  wild  state.  Yours,  &c. 

Cattus. 


Art.  VIII.      Unusual  Structure  ofihejirst  two  Cervical  Fcrtehra 
of  a  large  Quadrupedjbund  in  a  Bone-yard.     By  C  B. 

Sir, 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  opinion  more  prejudicial  to  the 
promotion  of  scientific  knowledge,  than  the  idea  that  trifles 
are  not  worth  recording  or  being  examined.  Some  of  the 
most  splendid  inventions  and  useful  discoveries  have  had 
tlieir  origin  from  what  might  at  first  appear,  to  the  careless 
observer,  trivial  occurrences,  and,  as  such,  unworthy  of  any 
analysis.  It  is  by  noting  down  any  the  smallest  deviation 
from  the  more  common  contrivances  and  operations  of  na- 
ture (such  as,  for  instance,  any  slight  variation  in  the  fbrin- 
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ation  or  habits  of  animated  beings),  that  the  naturalist,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  gains  to  himself  an  endless  source  of  amuse^ 
ment  and  instruction,  can  ever  hope  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  science,  and  add  a  powerful  stimulus  to  investi- 
gation, the  final  results  of  which  become  not  unfrequendy  of 
most  extensive  and  permanent  advantage  to  mankind.  But, 
independently  of  this,  supposing  that  such  or  such  a  fact 
leads  to  nothing  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  bare  circum* 
stance  observed,  still  it  is  an  operation  of  nature^  and,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  passed  over  by  the  general  observer, 
whose  professed  object  is  to  record  new  phenomena  for  the 
purpose  of  still  better  comprehending  the  magnificence  and 
beautiful  order  of  creation,  and  of  more  worthily  adoring  its 
beneficent  Creator.  The  case  to  which  I  beg  to  invite  the 
attention  of  yourself  and  your  readers  is  one  of  unusual 
structure  in  the  first  two  vertebrae  {xkrtOj  to  turn)  of  the  neck 
of  some  large  quadruped,  as  exhibited  in  a  specimen  picked 
up  at  a  bone-mill  at  Grimsby,  not  long  ago,  by  myself. 
{Jg.  102.) 

It  will  be  proper  to  explain  the  ordinary  structure  of  these 
two  bones  in  vertebrated  animals,  so  as  more  clearly  to  de- 
monstrate the  extraordinary  foi*mation  in  the  specimen  referred 

to.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the 
object  of  the  back- 
bone or  spine  is^to 
give  support  to  the 
whole  frame;  that 
at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  firm  and 
flexible,  so  as  to 
allow  of  fi^  mo- 
tion; its  structure 
exhibits  a  most  ini- 
teresting  example 
of  adaptation  of 
means  to  the  end 
required. 

The  whole  backbone  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  s^ 
parate  bones,  locking  one  within  the  other  in  succession,  and 
moving  on  each  other  by  means  of  smooth  surfaces,  which 
admit  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  play,  at  the  same  time  that 
strong  connecting  ligaments  prevent  dislocation.  Each  bone 
or  vertebra  is  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  ring,  thicker  in 
front,  which  thicker  portion  is  termed  the  body :  processes, 
or  bony  projections,  stick  out  laterally,  obUquely,  and  poste- 
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riorly.  It  is  from  the  shape  of  those  which  stick  but  behind 
that  the  whole  column  derives  its  name  of  the  spine.  The 
long  series  of  these  vertebrae  which  extends  all  along  the  back 
forms  a  tube  or  canal,  nearly  round,  but  rather  flattened  in 
front,  for  the  reception  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  brain ;  and  which,  from  the  important  offices 
it  is  destined  to  fulfil,  and  its  extreme  delicacy  (the  least  pres« 
sure  causing  paralysis  or  death),  requires  to  be  as  strongly 
defended  as  it  is.  On  the  top  of  this  column  is  placed  the 
head.     Now,  when  we  consider  how  necessary  it  is,  for  the 

E reservation  and  comfort  of  the  animal,  that  the  head  should 
ave  fi^e  play  up  and  down,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  we 
shall  be  led  to  examine  with  wonder  and  delight  the  beautiful 
yet  simple  mechanism  by  which  this  is  effected.  The  up-and- 
down  (supination  and  pronation)  is  produced  by  a  peculiar 
formation  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra  (^.  103.  a).  This  is 
termed  the  atlas,  because  it  gives  support  to  the  globe  of  the 
head.  It  has,  on  its  upper  surface,  cavities  to  receive  the  con« 
dyles  (or  knobs)  of  the  occipital  bone  of  the  head :  thus  a 
hii^e  is  formed,  and  the  head  acts  freely  in  that  direction. 

But  now  we  want  horizontal  movement ;  and  for  this  end 
the  second  vertebra  (i)  presents  a  peculiar  mechanism.  From 
the  body  of  this  bone  a  process,  called,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  tooth,  the  processus  dentatus  {e\  arises,  and  sticks 
103         ^^  up  perpendicularly;    and,  fitting 

into  a  hollow  in  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  body  of  the  atlas,  allows 
of  the  horizontal  action  of  the 
skull.  Thus  we  have  the  com- 
pound action  required,  amply  and 
beautifully  provided  for.  Now, 
though  in  the  structure  of  the 
spine  of  all  vertebrated  animals 
there  exist  some  slight  modifica- 
tions suited  to  the  habits  of  the  dif- 
ferent animals,  the  general  type  is  uniform ;  but,  in  the  instance 
of  the  two  vertebrae  now  the  subject  of  this  paper,  there  ap- 
pears a  very  essential  departure  from  the  general  mechanism. 
Upon  examining  the  first  vertebra  i^Jig.  102.  a),  I  found  that  the 
transverse  processes  (c  c\  as  well  as  the  upper  surface  of  the 
body  of  that  vertebra,  were  hollowed  out,  in  order  to  receive  the 
condyles  of  the  occipital  bone :  hence  it  is  evident  that  this  is 
the  atlas,  and  that  the  animal  had  the  power  of  moving  the 
head  up  and  down.  I  next  examined  the  second  vertebra  {h). 
The  tooth-like  process  is  totally  wanting ;  there  are  no  traces 
of  its  ever  having  existed ;  there  is  no  cavity  in  the  atlas  for 
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it4  rttct^umf  bttt  there  k  a 

wliU'li  unite*  tlie  two  ▼eitebrac  l^radj 

»Ulo  (d),     I1ic  two  rerlebrae  are  peiSeal} 

fmrnUi  m  ii«uftl,  except  at  that  ose  point.     TiKsre  are  so 

a(i(K;iirftnceM  whateirer  c^  the  seoond  Tcrtebra 

joiriDil  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  third,  tfe 

tha  fiormer  tieing  perfectly  fmooth.     What  I 

larly  remark  in  this  fpecuneo  i%  that  whikt,  in  all  the 

columns  that  I  hare  erer  seen.  Nature  has  (as  it  ' 

•xplained)  prorided  in  an  e^iecial  mamier  far  the 

nwiUm  i>f  trie  bead,  she  has  m  this  instano 

provision  ngainKt  the  posftiUlity  of  such  an 

lower  cervicfil,  the  dorsal,  and  the  lumbar 

wanted  to  move  horizontally,  and  there  is,  tho^efare,  no  tooth- 

liice  process  in  any  of  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  thnr  hate 

nothing  analogous  to  the  bony  excrescence  which  is  obserr- 

able  inj^j^*  1 0^.,  to  keep  them  firm ;  the  surroundii^  ligaments, 

ilCf  art  suflicietit  for  the  purpose.  From  the  specimen  I  hare 

describe<l,  it  would  almost  appear  that  Nature  had  (eared  that 

the  atlas  would  instinctivelv  try  to  more  in  a  rotatory  direc« 

tion,  as  in  the  generality  oi  cases ;  and  that  thus  an  extra-fiist- 

ening  was  provided,  for  keeping  the  animal  from  attenoptii^ 

to  imitate  its  neighbours,  for  wnich  it  had  not  the  requisite 

apparatus  with  which   they  are  furnished.     Whether  these 

vertebras  belonged  to  an  individual  of  a  species  of  vertebrated 

animals  who  enjoy  but  a  circumscribed  action  of  the  head,  or 

whether  it  is  an  instance  of  malformation,  I  do  not  pretend 

to  decide.     Hie  fact  is  a  curious  one ;  and  I  do  not  remember 

ever  to  have  seen  a  similar  circumstance  noticed  in  any  of  the 

works  which  treat  of  that  deservedly  admired  piece  of  animal 

mechanism,  the  spinal  column. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
London^  Oct.  9.  1830.  C.  B. 

llie  dimensions  of  each  vertebra  are  3^  in.  deep,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  spinal  canal  1|  in.  The  transverse  processes 
are  broken  off  at  their  extremities. 


Art.  IX.     Remarks  on  Professor  Rennies  Edition  of  Montagu*s 
Ornithological  Dictionary.    By  Charles  Watbrton,  Esq. 

"  It  is  admitted  by  all  the  naturalisto  already  quoted,  that  the  nest  in 
question  Tgrcbe's)  is  built  on  moist  ground,  if  not  actually  toudiine  tho 
Water,  and  that  part  at  least  of  the  materials  consist  of  moist  water  plants. 
Now,  it  is  indispensable  to  hatching,  that  the  eggs  be  kept  at  a  high  tern- 
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peniture»  and  not  be  sufifered  to  cool  for  9  moment.  The  natural  lieat  of 
the  bird  itself  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  without  the  heat  of  ferment- 
ation, erroneously  supposed  by  Pennant ;  but  if  she  quits  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  go  in  pursuit  of  food,  or  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  an  intruding 
water-^Muiiel,  or  a  prying  naturalist,  their  near  vicinity  to  moist  plants,  or 
to  water,  would  certainly  prove  fatal  to  the  embryo  chicks.  In  order,  then, 
to  prevent  the  brood  from  beins  destroyed  by  cold,  the  careful  bird  covers 
die  ^ggs  with  a  quantity  of  dry  hay,  to  keep  them  warm  till  her  return." 

When  the  worthy  Professor  wrote  the  above-quoted  pas- 
sage, I  am  sure  that  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  it 
was  correct.  Nme  tenths  of  his  readers  would  be  of  tlie  same 
5>pinion  with  him.  The  errors  it  contains  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  score  that  our  Professor,  like  many  other 
naturalists  of  high  note  and  consideration,  has  spent  more 
of  his  time  in  books  than  in  bogs.  His  deficiency  in  bog- 
education  is  to  be  lamented ;  for  such  an  education  would  have 
been  a  great  help  to  him  in  his  ornithological  writings.  For 
my  own  part,  I  must  own,  that  I  have  been  more  in  bogs  than 
amongst  books ;  and  have  for  years  wandered  ^^  per  loca  senta 
aitu,"  where,  it  is  easy  for  the  reader  to  imagine,  that  I  must 
have  had  many  corporal  misadventures,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquired  some  mental  improvement. 

After  this  statement,  I  trust  that  the  Professor  will  not 
take  it  amiss  if  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  all  his  notions  on 
waterfowl  incubation.  Many  writers  on  natural  history,  on 
account  of  their  situation  in  life,  can  only  attempt  to  clear  up 
doubts  by  means  of  theory.  Others,  again,  who  have  had 
practice,  have  it  in  their  power  to  adduce  facts.  Truth  is 
the  great  object  which  all  strive  to  reach.  ^^  Omnes  eodem 
cofldmur," 

Let  us  now  go  to  the  marsh,  and  find  a  waterfowl's  nest, 
with  the  old  bird  sitting  on  eggs  containing  embryo  chicks. 
We  will  drive  the  bird  gently  off  the  nest,  and  we  will  stay 
full  two  hours  near  the  place,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
bird.  At  the  end  of  the  two  hours  we  will  go  away,  and  I 
will  engage  that  the  old  bird  will  come  back  to  her  nest,  and 
hatch  we  eggs  which  have  been  left  uncovered  all  this  time. 
This  being  the  case,  how  stands  the  Professor's  s)^culation, 
that  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  to  moist  plants,  or  to  water,  would 
certainly  prove  fatal  to  the  embryo  chicks,  were  the  bird  to 

3uit  the  eggs  for  a  moment  unless  she  covered  them  with 
ry  hay  ? 

In  1826  I  was  helping  a  man  to  stub  some  large  willows 
near  the  water's  edge.  There  was  a  waterhen's  nest  at  the 
root  of  one  of  them.  It  had  seven  eggs  in  it  I  broke  two 
of  them,  and  saw  that  they  contained  embryo  chicks.  The 
Jabourer  took  up  part  of  the  nest,  with  the  remaining  five 
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eggs  in  it,  and  placed  it  on  the  ffroand,  about  three  mds 
from  the  spot  where  we  had  found  it  We  continued  m  the 
same  place  for  some  hours  afterwards,  working  at  the 
In  the  evening,  when  we  went  away,  the  old  waterhen 
back  to  the  nest.  Having  no  more  occasion  for  the  laboiirer 
fai  that  place,  I  took  the  boat  bv  myself  the  next  morning  and 
saw  the  waterhen  sitting  on  tne  nest.  On  approaching  the 
place,  I  observed  that  she  had  collected  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grass  and  weeds ;  and  that  she  bad  put  than  all 
around  the  nest.  A  week  after  this  I  went  to  watch  her,  and 
saw  she  had  hatched ;  and,  as  I  drew  nearer  to  her,  she  went 
into  the  water,  with  the  five  little  ones  along  with  her. 

Birds  which,  on  voluntarily  leaving  their  nest,  cover  all 
their  eggs  containing  embryo  chicks,  equally  cover  those  csgt 
before  u\ey  contain  an  embryo  chick,  that  is,  before  thef 
begin  to  sit.  Now,  during  the  period  of  laying,  the  M 
bird  seldom  returns  to  the  nest  above  once  in  twenty-fimr 
hours ;  and  then  only  to  lay  an  egg,  and  go  away  again.  Are 
the  eggs,  then,  covered  these  four  and  twenty  hours,  to  keep 
them  warm  ?  Put  your  hand  upon  them,  and  you  will  find 
them  *'  cold  as  any  stone."  Nay,  more,  you  shall  take  one 
of  these  eggs,  which  you  find  covered  before  the  bird  begins 
to  sit,  and  you  shall  immerse  it  for  four  and  twenty  hours  in 
water ;  and  if  you  put  it  back  into  the  nest  before  the 
begins  to  sit,  you  will  find  that  she  will  hatch  it  at  the 
time  w^ith  the  rest  of  the  eggs. 

If,  then,  this  egg  will  produce  a  bird  after  being  four  and 
twenty  hours  in  the  water ;  and  if  the  other  eggs  (m  the  case 
of  the  waterhen)  containing  embryo  chicks  wilTproduce  birds 
after  being  left  uncovered  some  hours  by  the  mother,  may  we 
not  venture  to  hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  Professor,  sooie^ 
how  or  other,  has  not  exactly  entered  into  the  real  notions 
of  waterfowl  for  covering  their  ecgs  with  dry  hay  when  thej 
leave  the  nest,  both  before  and  after  they  begin  to  sit  ? 

I  will  here  add  an  observation.  **  The  Dabchick,"  savs  our 
Professor,  **  covers  its  eggs  to  keep  them  warm ;  for  the  vici- 
nity of  the  nest  to  moist  plants,  or  to  water,  would  certainly 
prove  fatal  to  the  embryo  chicks,  were  she  to  leave  the  eggs 
for  a  moment  without  covering  them."  But  the  wagtail  wUl 
build  her  nest  within  a  foot  of  the  water,  and  vet  she  never 
covers  the  eggs  when  she  leaves  her  nest  Now,  the  sheH 
of  the  wagtail's  egg  being  much  thinner  than  that  of  the 
dabchick,  might  one  not  be  apt  to  infer  that  the  egg  of  the 
wagtail  would  suffer  sooner  from  cold  than  the  egg  of  the 
dabchick? 

One  is  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  Professor  disco- 
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Tered  that  the  eggs  of  the  dabchick  are  affected  by  their 
near  vicinity  to  moist  plants  or  to  water,  unless  they  are  co- 
vered either  by  the  old  bird,  or  with  dry  hay.  The  dabchicks 
raise  their  nests  upon  a  superstructure  far  above  watermark. 
Now,  the  height  of  the  nest  from  the  water,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  materials  with  which  it  is  lined,  will  effectually 
secure  it  from  damp.  Put  your  hand  hito  the  nest  of  the 
next  dabchick  which  you  discover,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is 
quite  dry. 

The  waterhen  is  another  bird  which  generally  builds  its 
nest  upon  the  sedges  and  rushes ;  and  it  carefully  covers  its 
eggs,  both  before  and  after  it  begins  to  sit :  but  sometimes 
this  bird  makes  its  nest  in  a  place  warm  and  comfortable. 

In  1828  I  formed  a  little  structure,  about  a  foot  square,  on 
a  dry  bland.  It  was  intended  for  a  duck;  and  it  was  built 
of  brick  and  mortar.  The  top  was  well  secured  with  a  flag; 
and  there  was  a  hole  left  in  the  side,  just  large  enough  to  let 
in  a  duck.  Some  dry  hay  was  put  into  the  place,  to  serve  as 
a  nest  for  the  duck.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  duck  had  to 
go  somewhere  else  to  lay  her  eggs ;  for  a  waterhen  took  pos- 
session of  this  little  structure ;  and  I  found  her  eggs  covered 
^ilh  hay,  both  before  and  after  she  began  to  sit.  Did  she  do 
this  to  keep  the  eggs  warm,  lest  their  vicinity  to  the  water 
should  prove  fatal  to  the  embryo  chicks  ? 

In  1826,  a  wild  duck  made  its  nest  within  two  yards  of 
the  water's  edge,  and  upon  ground  not  more  than  three  inches 
above  watermark.  She  covered  her  eggs,  both  before  and 
after  she  began  to  sit 

.  Another  wild  duck,  in  this  same  year,  made  her  nest  in  the 
thick  ivy,  upon  the  top  of  an  old  ruin,  full  18  ft.  from  the 
water;  and  she  regularly  did  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
her  eggs.  Did  the  last  duck  do  this  to  preserve  the  eggs 
.from  the  fatal  influence  of  the  vicinity  to  water,  full  18ft. 
below  her,  with  a  thick  wall  intervening  ? 

While  this  duck  on  the  ruin  carefully  covered  her  eggs 
•every  time  she  voluntarily  left  the  nest,  a  chaffinch,  a  wag- 
tail, and  a  ringdove,  building  in  the  ivy  of  the  same  ruin, 
Jiever  covered  their  eggs  at  all  on  leaving  the  nest ;  while, 
in  deep  holes  of  the  same  ruin,  a  barn  owl,  a  jackdaw,  a 
starling,  a  house  sparrow,  and  a  redstart,  bad  their  eggs 
safely  sheltered  from  wind,  and  cold,  and  rain. 

I  offer  these  facts  and  observations  to  young  naturalists  as 
a  kind  of  Ariadne  clew,  to  help  them  through  the  labyrinth 
of  waterfowl  incubation.  Should  they  not  suffice,  all  I  can 
do  is,  to  recommend  the  bewildered  ornithologist  to  go  to 
chat  far  eastern  country  where  the  vizier  of  Sultan  Mahmoud 
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end  of  the  boat  to  the  other,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  seize 
it.  The  swallow  and  marten  come  either  singly  or  in  small 
parties,  and,  if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  our  own  residents, 
soon  pass  on  to  their  accustomed  haunts ;  so  that  after  two  or 
three  have  been  seen,  it  may  perhaps  be  a-  fortnight  before 
others  make  their  appearance.  In  18S1  a  single  swallow  was 
seen  by  a  fisherman  near  the  Eddystone  on  the  4th  of  April ; 
again,  a  company  of  four  was  seen  on  the  13th  at  sea,  flying 
low,  and  making  towards  the  land,  at  3  o'clock  p.m.  Two 
martens  were  also  seen  on  the  16th;  but  the  first  of  either 
of  these  that  I  saw  was  on  the  19th.  Martens  and  swallows 
continued  to  fly  on  board  fishing-boats,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
leagues  from  land,  through  the  whole  of  May ;  my  last  note 
of  that  circumstance  being  so  late  as  the  28th  of  that  month. 
There  are  rarely  more  than  two  or  three  in  a  company ;  and, 
considering  that  the  wheatear  and  willow  wren  cross  in  safety, 
the  state  of  fatigue  in  which  they  are  seen  is  remarkable.  One 
man  informs  me  that  in  fine  weather  he  has  often  seen  them 
drop  on  the  water,  flat  and  with  the  wings  expanded,  and 
presently  after  fly  ofi*  again,  as  if  refreshed. 

The  extraordinary  confidence  which  these  birds  repose  in 
man,  in  placing  their  nests  among  his  dwellings,  is  worthy  of 
notice,  and  explains  a  circumstance  that  is  singular  in  the 
feathered  race :  1  allude  to  the  fact  of  their  singing  on  their 
nests,  which  can  only  take  place  where  there  is  no  desire  of 
concealment.  The  nest  of  the  swallow  is  commonly  in  an 
unused  chimney,  but  I  have  known  it  on  the  rafters  of  a 
deserted  house ;  and  at  Trelawny  a  swallow  has  for  several 
years  found  an  entrance  through  a  loophole  in  a  turret,  and 
fixed  its  nest  against  a  chamber-door.  The  nest  of  the  marten 
is  placed  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  and  the  birds  usually 
dedicate  a  few  hours  in  the  morning  to  the  work,  leaving  it  to 
dry  during  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  but  I  have  known  them 
neglect  a  fine  morning,  and  carry  on  the  work  through  the 
afternoon,  from  no  other  apparent  reason  than  the  facility  of 
procuring  mortar  at  that  period  from  a  small  distance,  in  a 
place  which  in  the  morning  was  covered  by  the  tide.  In 
selecting  a  place  for  the  nest,  they  are  much  influenced  by  its 
affording  them  a  favourable  fall  in  taking  flight :  and  I  have 
known  them  forsake  a  situation  in  which  they  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  build,  only  because  a  low  wall  had  been  erected 
in  a  situation  that  interfered  with  their  comfortably  taking 
flight.  Towards  the  end  of  the  season,  these  birds  congre- 
gate, in  rather  large  companies,  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  or 
other  favourable  situation ;  from  which  some  are  continually 
taking  flight,  and  to  which  others  are  i)erpetually  returning. 


5SS  Chimney  and  JVindons  Swallows. 

This  congregation  seems  only  to  arise  from  a  sociable  dis- 
position ;  yet  it  continues  perhaps  for  six  weeks,  until  the 
party  is  reduced  by  migration  to  a  very  small  number. 

My  experience  corroborates  the  remark,  that  the  swallow 
tribe  disappears  earliest  in  the  warmest  seasons.  This  seems 
to  be  a  mysterious  circumstance,  but  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  birds.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  certain  temperature  is  necessary  for  hatching 
tlie  eggs  of  birds,  and  that,  if  this  be  exceeded,  the  death  of 
the  emoryo  is  tiie  result.  The  temperature  adapted  to  the 
incubation  of  most  tropical  birds  appears  to  be  too  great  for 
the  eggs  of  the  cuckoo  and  swallow.  Under  the  direction, 
therefore,  of  a  guiding  Providence,  which  has  implanted 
within  them  a  sensibility  of  the  due  temperature,  they  pass 
into  the  northern  regions  at  the  proper  season.  When  this 
gi*eat  object  has  been  accomplished,  the  body  becomes  fitted 
for  another  service.  Birds  that  remain  with  us  through 
tlie  year  require  the  warm  temperature  of  autumn  to  enable 
them  to  moult.  A  degree  of  feverish  action  is  necessary  to 
this  process ;  and  by  raising  it  artificially  and  prematurely, 
birdcatchers  are  known  to  accelerate  the  process  of  moulting. 
This  fever,  as  in  the  disorder  of  the  same  name  in  the  human 
body,  is  accompanied  with  a  morbid  sensibility,  which  renders 

Siainful  those  impressions  of  the  air  which  before  were  pleasing, 
nstigated  by  these  new  sensations,  they  fly  towards  warmer 
regions;  and,  having  there  accomplished  the  natural  process 
of  renewing  the  plumage,  a  change  of  constitution  again  leads 
them  to  a  cooler  air.  In  many  instances  the  marten  has  been 
known  to  remain  late,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  young 
which  have  been  slow  to  leave  the  nest ;  and,  as  tne  moulting 
fever  does  not  commonly  arise  until  the  breeding  constitution 
has  ended,  this  does  not  usually  produce  inconvenience :  but 
when  the  approach  of  the  moulting  constitution  is  felt  before 
the  young  are  able  to  fly,  parental  fondness  yields  to  febrile 
excitement,  and  I  have  known  them  left  to  perish  in  the  nest. 
It  is  easy,  then,  to  imagine  how  a  warm  summer,  by  inducing 
the  moulting  fever  early,  causes  their  early  departure ;  while 
a  cold  season  delays  them,  by  retarding  it. 

At  the  season  of  departure,  the  number  of  our  resident 
birds  lessens  gradually ;  and  even  those  that  go  away  together 
soon  separate.  Neither  do  they  proceed  in  haste :  for  those 
which  I  have  seen  migrating  seem  to  be  employed  in  hawk- 
ing for  prey  as  usual.  The  following  notes  confirm  the 
remark  that  these  birds  pass  off*  in  small  companies,  and  that 
*u«.c,e  from  more  northern  regions  are  often  seen  on  the 
e  after  our  own  birds  have  departed :  — 
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In  1819,  swallows  were  gone  from  our  own  neighbour- 
hood on    the  529th  of   September,   and    martens  Oct.  5th ; 
yet  on  the  29th  of  October  two  swallows  appeared  during  a 
snow  shower.     They  settled  wherever  they  could  find  a  place, 
lying  on  the  belly,  as  if  the  feet  were  benumbed.     They 
finaUy  passed  onward  to  the  west.  —  1825.  Oct.  12.    Two 
martens   were   seen   ten   days  after   all   our   residents   had 
departed  r  the  same  happened  two  days  after.  —  1827.  Our 
resident  martens  went  off  on  October  the  14th ;  and  on  the 
29th  of  November  two  of  that  species  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon, and  continued  hawking  for  flies.     In  the  previous  week 
there  had  been  frost  and  snow,  with  the  thermometer  44®  at 
noon.     The  previous  night  was  a  storm ;  the  same  day  the 
thermometer  51°.     Probably  these  birds  had  been  blown  out 
of  their  course. —  1828.  Our  residents  departed  on  October 
11th;  but  on  November  9th  a  few  appeared. —  1 829. ~ Martens 
decreased  gradually  until  only  four  couple  remained,  which 
went  oiTon  October  11th;  on  the  27th,  five  birds  appeared  at 
about  11  o'clock,  sporting  about  after  flies.  — 1830.  Our  resi- 
dent martens  disappeared  on  October  1 1  th  ;  but  a  single  bird 
appeared  on  December  1 3th ;  the  thermometer  in  the  morn- 
ing 88S  with  frost     I  was  informed  that  a  small  flock  was 
seen  at  Looe  a  few  days  previously,  and  a  single  one  on  the 
16th.     No  one  can  suppose  that  these  birds  had  remained 
through  becoming  torpid;  for  the  weather  had  been  mild, 
and  that  which  I  saw  appeared  on  the  only  cold  day  we  had 
had.     The  latter  (single)  bird  seemed  in  no  haste  to  go  off; 
and  I  feel  inclined  to  conclude  that  when  instinct  has  been 
crosseil  or  not  obeyed  at  its  first  influence,  the  individual  may 
cease  to  be  influenced  by  it,  and  suffer  on  that  account     It 
cannot  be  considered  probable  that  these  birds  lie  hid  in  tor- 
pidity for  a  month  or  more  of  mild  weather,  and  then  sud- 
denly appear  in  that  which  is  colder.  J.  C. 
Pclperroy  Cornwall^  June  22.  1831. 


Art.  XI.     An  Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  of  Molluscous 
Animals,    In  a  Series  of  Letters.     By  G.  J. 

Letter  8.    On  their  Nervous  System  and  Senses* 

**  When  we  are  in  perfect  health  and  spirits,"saysDr.  Paley, 
'*  we  feel  in  ourselves  a  happiness  inde))endent  of  any  parti- 
cular outward  gratification  whatever,  and  of  which  we  can 
give  no  account  This  is  an  enjoyment  which  the  Deity  has 
annexed  to  life,  and  probably  constitutes,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  happiness  of  infants  and  brutes,  especially  of  the  lower 
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and  sedentary  orders  of  animals,  as  of  oysters,  periwinkles, 
and  the  like ;  for  which  I  have  sometimes  been  at  a  loss  to 
find  out  amusement"*  There  is  much  of  truth  in  these 
remarks  of  the  great  moralist;  but,  nevertheless,  the  enjoy- 
ments, even  of  the  oyster,  are  not  so  few  and  unvaried  as  on 
a  first  glance  we  might  deem  they  were.  Among  the  number- 
less happy  creatures  which  crowd  our  world,  the  shellfish 
and  the  still  more  helpless  Ascidia  play,  it  is  true,  no  obtru- 
sive part,  yet  neither  do  they  mar  the  scene  by  their  depri- 
vations. The  performance  of  every  function  wiu  which  their 
Creator  has  endowed  them,  brings  with  it  as  much  pleasure 
and  happiness  as  their  organisation  admits  of:  in  the  gentle 
agitation  of  the  water  which  floats  around  them,  in  its  varied 
temperature,  in  the  work  of  capturing  their  prey,  in  the  im- 
bibition and  expulsion  of  the  fluid  necessary  to  respiration, 
&c.,  they  will  find  both  business  and  amusement ;  and,  in  due 
season,  love  visits  even  these  phlegmatic  things, 

**  And  icy  bosoms  feel  the  secret  fire.*' 

Oysters,  then,  and  the  erratic  Moll6sca  in  a  somewhat  higher 
degi'ee,  are  capable  of  having  agreeable  and  varied  sensations, 
which,  however,  are  purely  organical.  They  cannot  recall 
them  when  past,  to  recnjoy  ideal  happiness ;  mey  are  neither 
benefited  by  experience,  nor  guided  to  any  act  by  intelligence. 
I  am  aware  that  some  naturalists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  in  some  instances,  they  are  so ;  but  the  facts,  few  and 
somewhat  doubtful  at  the  best,  will  by  no  means  warrant  such 
a  conclusion.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  oysters,  when 
removed  from  situations  that  are  constantly  covered  with  the 
sea,  from  want  of  experience,  open  their  shells,  lose  their 
water,  and  die  in  a  few  days :  but,  when  taken  from  similar 
situations,  and  laid  down  in  places  from  which  the  sea  occa- 
sionally retires,  they  feel  the  effect  of  the  sun*s  rays,  or  of  the 
cold  air,  or,  perhaps,  apprehend  the  attacks  of  enemies,  and 
accordingly  keep  the  valves  close  till  the  tide  returns.f  When 

104 


divested  of  its   hypothetical   language,   this   fact  assuredly 
affords  no  proof,  as  it  was  intended  it  should,  that  oysters 

•  Moral  Phil.,  book  i.  chap.  6.  f  Bingley's  Anim.  Biog.,  iii.  564. 
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•re  **  capable  of  deriving  some  knowledge  from  experience  ;*' 
nor  will   the   following  anecdote    of  the   spout-fish   (Sblen 
siliqua,  J^,  104.)9  told  for  a  similar  purpose,  strengthen  the 
argument.      "  It  is  remarkable,"  says  Mr.  Smellie,   "  that 
the  spout-fish,   though  it  lives  in  salt  water,    abhors   salt 
When  a  little  salt  is  tnrown  into  the  hole,  the  animal  instantly 
quits  his  habitation.     But  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  that,  if 
you  seize  the  animal  with  your  hand,  and  afterwards  allow  it  to 
retire  into  its  cell,  you  may  strew  as  much  salt  upon  it  as  you 
please,  but  the  fish  will  never  again  make  its  appearance.     If 
you  do  not  handle   the  animal,  by  applying  salt  you  may 
make  it  come  to  the  surface  as  often  as  you  incline;  and 
fishermen  oflen  make  use  of  this  stratagem.     This  behaviour 
indicates  more  sentiment  and  recollection  than  one  should 
naturally  expect  from  a  spout-fish."  •    I  think  that  it  indicates 
neither ;  for  nothing  more  can  be  safely  inferred  from  it  than 
that  the  creature  has  experienced,  from  the  rough  handling, 
a  disagreeable  sensation,  which  continues  to  operate  for  its 
safety  for  a  time ;  and  analogous  facts  meet  us  every  where 
Do  you  irritate  a  snail  for  a  few  successive  times,  and,  though 
apparently  intent  on  a  journey  of  importance,  it  will  with*- 
draw  within  its  house,  and  your  patience  shall  be  exhausted 
before  it  will  reissue;  or  make  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
detach  a  limpet  from  its  rock,  and  it  will  not  forego  its  firm 
105    hold  until,  perhaps,  the  flowing  tide  has  again  covered  it 
^  Facts  like  these  do  not  indicate  intelligence.    Neither  is  it 
^P  from  any  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  enemies  that  a 
W     little  land  snail  (Bulimus  obscurus,^.  105.)  covers  itself 
with  a  coating  adapted  to  the  different  situations  in  which  it  is 
found,  so  as  to  be  detected  with  difficulty.    **  If  its  abode,"  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Sheppard,  "  be  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree  covered 
with  lichens,  then  is  the  epidermis  so  constructed  as  to  cause 
the  shell  to  resemble  a  little  knot  on  the  bark,  covered  with 
such  substances.    If  on  a  smooth  tree,  from  whose  bark  issue 
small  sessile  buds,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  will  pass  off 
very  well  for  one  of  them ;  and  on  a  dry  bank,  or  the  lower 
pait  of  the  body  of  a  tree  splashed  with  mud,  its  appearance 
will  be  that  of  a  little  misshapen  pointed  piece  of  dirt  "f  This 
is  an  interesting  passage  in  the  histor}'  of  the  animal,  not 
probatory  of  any  supenor  "  sagacity  and  intelligence"  cer- 
tainly, but  illustrative  of  the  care  of  its  beneficent  Creator, 
who  has  bestowed  upon  it  the  instinct  to  do  this  for  a  purpose 
of  which  it  is  itself  wholly  ignorant :  **  things  reasonless  thus 
warned  by  nature  be."  It  is  the  same  unerring  and  unvarying 

•  Phil,  of  Nat  Hist,  i.  189.  f  !-»"•  Trani.,  xiv.  166. 
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principle  which  directs  the  Pholades  in  their  operations,  which 
moors  the  muscle  to  the  rock,  and  to  all  others  teaches  them 
their  proper  devices. 

The  happiness  of  molloscoos  animals,  then,  depends  on 
the  possession  of  life,  and  on  the  play  of  its  functions;  and,  if 
thence  we  estimate  their  pleasures  at  a  low  scale,  we  must 
remember  that  their  pains  and  sufferings  are  proportionably 
slighL  Their  days  pass  away  in  an  even  stream  of  quietness : 
there  is  no  anger  to  ruffle,  no  disappointments  to  sour  them; 
they  are  amply  provided  by  Him  who  careth  for  all,  and  they 
take  no  care  for  to-morrow ;  and,  if  it  prove  the  precursor  of 
evil,  the  evil  has  been  unforeseen  and  undreaded.  But  many  of 
this  class  of  animals  have  additional  means  of  enjoyment  in  the 
organs  of  sense  with  which  they  are  furnished,  ana  which  vary 
in  number  and  in  perfection  in  the  different  tribes.  Our 
account  of  these  it  may  be  convenient  to  preface  with  a  very 
short  and  general  sketch  of  the  nervous  system,  as  from  it 
emanate  all  their  powers. 

In  the  MoUusca,  this  system  consists  of  a  central  ganglion, 
considered  as  being  analogous  to  the  brain,  and  placed  above 
the  intestinal  canal ;  of  a  ganglion  for  each  separate  sense, 
and  for  the  organs  of  locomotion ;  of  some  irregular  visceral 
ganglia ;  and  of  nerves  which  connect  the  whole  together,  and 
which  permeate  every  part  of  the  body.  To  adopt  an  illus* 
tration  from  Cuvier,  we  may  liken  the  system  to  a  loose  and 
complicated  network,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
threads  communicate  with  each  other,  and  in  which  there 
appear,  at  different  places,  masses  or  enlargements,  more  or 
less  conspicuous,  which  may  be  considered  as  centres  of  com- 
munication *  :  and  the  comparison  is  the  more  apt,  as  these 
ganglionic  enlargements  are  not  masses  of  medullary  matter, 
but  appear  rather  to  be  knots,  formed  by  a  compact  and  inti- 
mate union  of  the  filaments.  The  nerves  themselves,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  resolved  into  smaller  filaments,  like  those  of 
vertebrate  animals ;  they  are  formed  apparently  of  a  soft  ho« 
mogeneous  medullary  matter,  surrounded  widi  a  sheath  so 
loosely  adher.ent  thereto  that  it  can  be  filled  by  injections ; 
whence  some  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  nerves  are 
hollow,  and  others  that  the  tunics  are  the  vessels  of  the 
lymphatic  system.f  The  colour  of  the  ganglia  in  some  Mol- 
lusca  is  remarkable.  Cuvier  found  them  bright  red  in  the 
Lymnae^a  stagnalis  and  Plan6rbis  c6rnea;  in  the  Aplasias 
they  are  blackish  red  and  granular ;  and  Cams  asserts  that 

♦  Comp.  Anat.,  trans.,  ii.  102. 

f  Fleming's  Phil.  Zool.>  ii.  408. ;  Edin.  Phil.  Joum.,  xi.  419. 
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those  of  the  common  fresh-water  muscle  are  invariably  bright 
yellow.* 

The  brain,  in  the  cephalous  MoUusca  is  composed  of  two 
similar  parts,  more  or  less  closely  united  by  a  sort  of  com- 
missure. In  the  Cephalopoda,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  cavity  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  head,  which  is 
pierced  by  a  number  of  holes  to  give  passage  to  the  nerves ; 
but,  in  the  Gasteropoda  and  others,  it  lies,  protected  only  by 
the  skin,  above  the  oesophagus,  and  behind  an  oval  mass  of 
muscles  which  envelopes  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  From  the 
brain,  the  nerves  which  go  to  the  tentacula  and  lips  originate ; 
it  sends  anastomosing  branches  to  the  ganglia  of  the  other 
organs  of  sense,  when  they  exist ;  and  from  it  likewise  pro- 
ceeds a  remarkable  filament  which  surrounds  the  gullet  like 
a  collar. 

The  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  organs  of  locomotion, 
issue  from  a  single  ganglion  situated  on  each  side,  sometimes 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  brain,  with  which 
it  always  communicates  by  a  nervous  cord;  more  often  so 
near  that  it  seems  a  part  of  the  same  organ.  In  both  cases, 
it  is  from  this  ganglion  only  that  all  the  nerves  depart  which 
are  distributed  over  the  musculo-cutaneous  envelope,  and 
particularly  to  those  parts  of  it  which  are  subservient  to  loco- 
motion, as  to  the  foot  of  the  Gasteropoda,  the  sac  of  the  cut- 
tlefish tribe,  the  fins  of  the  Pteropoda,  &c. 

The  visceral  ganglia  appear  to  be  only  two  in  number :  one, 
supplying  nerves  to  the  organ  peculiar  to  the  male,  is  situated 
near  the  orifice  by  which  this  issues ;  the  other,  more  con- 
stantly present,  is  usually  placed  near  the  stomach,  and  fur- 
nishes die  intestinal  canal  with  its  nei*ves.  Both  ganglia  send 
also  branches  of  communication  to  the  brain  or  oesophageal 
collar. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  developement 
of  the  diiferent  parts  of  the  nervous  system  is  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  organs  to  which  they  belong  ;  that,  consequently, 
it  is  much  more  perfect  in  the  cuttlefish,  which  are  at  the 
head  of  the  class,  than  in  the  Patellae,  which  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  The  observation  applies  equally  to  the  nervous 
system  of  the  acephalous  Mollusca,  in  which,  indeed,  it  is 
so  little  developed,  that  the  very  existence  of  it  was  for  a  long 
time  not  perceived.  In  them,  the  brain  is  a  double  ganglion, 
or  rather  a  sort  of  flattened  cord,  situated  always  aoove  the 
cesophagus,  and  from  which  the  nerves  in  general  originate. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  proper  oesophageal  collar;  but 

*  Comp.  Anat.»  trans.*  i.  63. 
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from  the  brain  two  very  long  cords  are  sent  oat  to  establish  a 
communication  with  the  ganglion  appropriated  to  the  loco- 
motive organs,  and  which  is  found  below  the  posterior  adduc- 
tor muscle.* 

I  will  now  tell  you  all  I  know  about  the  senses  of  the  Mol* 
16sca,  and  will  begin  with  that  of  touch,  as  it  is  conunon  to 
the  whole  class,  and  by  far  the  most  important. 

!•  Touch.  — The  skin  of  the  Mollusca  is  a  soft,  spongy, 
mucous  membrane,  wrinkled  and  thickish  where  exposed, 
smooth  and  very  thin  where  covered  with  the  shelL  It  is 
never  in  the  slightest  degree  hairy,  or  villous,  or  horny,  but 
always  kept  in  a  moist  state  by  a  glutinous  secretion,  exuded 
in  some  instances  from  **  little,  glandulous,  unequal  grains,'' 
profusely  scattered  over  the  surface ;  in  others,  from  crypts  or 
glands  confined  to  particular  parts.  It  is  a  homogeneous 
membrane,  not  divisible  into  epidermis  and  cutis  vera.  Tike  the 
skin  of  the  vertebrate  animals ;  and  it  is  so  intimately  fixed 
to,  or  rather  interwoven  with,  the  subjacent  muscular  layer, 
that  it  is  contractile  at  every  point,  and  in  all  directions.  It 
invests  every  part,  sometimes  closely,  but  more  commonly 
there  is  '*  ample  room  and  verge  enough  **  to  form  folds  and 
expansions ;  from  which  circumstance  it  has  received  the  name 
of  mantle  or  cloak.  The  blood-vessels  distributed  in  its  tex- 
ture are  very  numerous,  and  the  nerves  are  presumed  to  be 
at  least  equally  so. 

From  this  structure  we  might  have  concluded  that  the  skin 
would  be  peculiarly  sensible  to  external  impressions ;  and  this 
we  know  is  the  fact.  Let  your  experiment  be  made  with  the 
lightest  hand  and  the  softest  instrument,  yet  it  cannot  come 
into  contact  with  the  Molliiscum  which  will  not  feel  the  im- 
pression, and  evidence  its  alarm  by  intelligible  signs.  The 
intimations  which  they  receive  by  this  medium  are  probably 
of  a  very  general  character,  and  have  respect  only  to  the 
motion,  the  temperature,  the  hardness  or  sofbiess,  of  the 
impressing  body.  To  judge  of  the  position,  and  perhaps  in 
some  degree  of  the  form,  of  bodies,  they  are  provided  with 
special  organs,  which,  when  situated  on  the  head,  or  about 
the  mouth,  are  denominated  tent&ctda ;  but,  when  arranged 
along  the  sides  or  on  the  margins  of  the  cloak,  more  com- 
monly tentacular  ^filaments.  The  former  are  two  or  four  in 
number,  of  a  cylindrical,  tapered,  or  triangular  figure,  very 
flexible,  and  almost  always  capable  of  being  withdrawn  within 
a  sheath  or  under  the  collar,  at  the  will  of  the  animal.    These 

♦  This  view,  sufficiently  extensive  and  accurate  for  our  puq)ose>  is 
translated  from  Blainville*s  Manuel,  p.  142,  et  seq. 
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BlamenU  are  sometunes  retractile,  and  sometimes  not ;  many 
g»ecies  do  not  possess  them  ;  but,  when  they  are  present,  they 
become  the  creature's  chief  ornament.  The  shell  of  the 
Halidtis,  for  example,  if  we  except  the  splendid  iridescence 
of  its  interior,  b  sufficiently  plain  and  vulgar ;  but  behold  it 
borne  along  by  the  living  tenant,  its  garniture  all  displayed 
■nd  vermicular  in  the  smooth  and  crystal  water,  and  it 
moves  wonder  and  admiration.  (^.  106.)    The  Tr6clii,  and 


manv  other  univalves,  afford  equally  fine  illustrations.  Among 
bivalves  a  fringe  of  these  filaments  is  very  general.  In  the 
genera  which  have  the  cloak  completely  open,  as  the  oysters, 
or  die  sea  and  fresh-water  muscles,  the  filaments  fringe  it  all 
round ;  and  in  those  in  which  the  cloak  opens  by  a  tube  only, 
these  fq>pendices  are  attached  to  the  circumference  of  its 
orifice.     Such  is  tlie  case  in  the  genera  V^nuj,  Cardium,  &,c. 

Now,  these  tentacula  and  filaments  are  exquisitely  sensible, 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  convey  impressions  of  a  more  distinct 
character  than  the  general  surface.  When  the  MoUlJsca  walk 
abroad,  these  organs  are  all  extended  to  the  utmost,  and  in 
perpetual  motion ;  sentinels  olive  to  every  thing  around,  warn- 
ing against  foe  or  danger,  and  watchful  of  prey.  By  means 
ofthem  they  likewise  feel  their  way,  and  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  ground  they  traverse,  as  it  seems  evident  from  the  man- 
iwr  in  which  they  use  them ;  but  to  this  purpose  the  proper 
teotacula  are  never  applied,  at  least  when  they  carry  the  eyes 
on  their  tips ;  and  they  appear  to  be  organs  of  some  otnei' 
•enae.  If  removed,  the  snail  creeps  on  as  if  it  were  unmu- 
tilated ;  and  there  are  tribes,  the  'Dttr'u  is  one,  in  which  their 
position  is  such,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to 
ot^|ects  either  in  front  or  around  them. 

S.  Taae.  —  Swammerdam  found,  by  experiment,  that  snails 
have  "  a  nice  appetite  and  taste;"  and  it  seems  necessary  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  this  sense  in  all  Mollusca,  for  they 
select  particular  articles  of  food  in  preference  to  others ;  and 
we  know  no  other  sense  which  is  fitted  to  regulate  the  choice. 
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It  must  reside,  of  course,  in  the  mouth ;  but,  whether  diffused 
over  the  whole,  or  limited  to  a  certain  space,  it  were  hard  to 
determine.  Blainville  thinks  that  in  the  cephalous  MoUiisca 
the  seat  of  taste  may  probably  be  in  a  knob  or  swelling  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  buccal  cavity ;  and  Cuvier  conjectures  that 
the  tentacula,  at  the  orifices  at  which  the  water,  die  vehicle  of 
their  aliment,  enters,  may  exercise  this  sense  in  the  acephaloot 
ones.* 

S.  Smell.  -—  According  to  Swammerdam,  sniuls  have  a  very 
quick  smelL  ^^  This  I  observed,''  says  he^  ^*  when  I  moved 
a  little  fresh  food  towards  them,  for  they  immediately  per- 
ceived it  by  the  scent,  and  crept  out  of  their  little  shells,  and 
came  to  it.''  f  Gaspard  appears  to  have  repeated  this  experi- 
ment without  success  X ;  but  he  is  surely  hasty  in  denying,  on 
that  account,  the  existence  of  the  sense,  seeing  how  positively 
the  contrary  is  affirmed  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  honest 
of  naturalists.  Blainville  says,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
acephalous  Molliisca  have  no  smell,  but  he  admits  that  the 
Cephalopoda  and  Gasteropoda  possess  the  sense,  and  the  ter- 
restrial species  in  a  degree  of  considerable  delicacy,  since  we 
observe  that  slugs  and  snails  seek  out  particular  plants,  where 
sight  could  not  have  availed  them.  According  to  Cams,  it 
appears  to  be  fully  proved  by  the  observation  of  the  aversion 
of  these  animals,  the  SepiBQ  for  instance,  from  strong-scented 
plants,  that  those  M olKisca  which  live  partly  in  water  and 
partly  in  air  have  an  olfactory  organ,  but  he  denies  its  exist- 
ence in  those  which  live  exclusively  in  water.  $  Admitting 
the  existence  of  the  sense  in  the  cephalous  families,  there 
remains  great  uncertainty  relative  to  its  seat  Analogy  is 
here  at  fault,  for  invertebrate  animals  have  nothing  similar  to 
a  nose.  Cuvier  thinks  that  a  special  organ  may  not  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  whole  skin  appears  to  resemble  a  pituitary  mem- 
brane, and  may,  in  consequence,  be  susceptible  of  receiving 
the  peculiar  impressions  emanating  from  odorous  bodies.  I 
If,  however,  a  particular  seat  for  the  sense  is  to  be  fixed  upon, 
he  would  place  it  at  the  entrance  of  their  pulmonary  cavi^, 
because,  in  all  vertebral  animals,  it  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  organs  of  respiration ;  an  argument  of  little  value  in 
the  present  instance.  Blainville,  whose  opinion  is  always 
entitled  to  attention,  states  his  belief  that  the  proper  tentacula 
are  the  olfactory  organs,  because  the  skin  of  them  is  more 
soil,  smooth,  and  delicate  than  on  any  other  part,  and  their 

*  Comp.  Anat.,  trans.,  ii.  694.  f  Book  of  Nature^  p.  49. 

tZool.  JourOi,  i.  179.  $  Comp.  Anatomy,  L  74. 

Comp.  Anat.,  trans.,  ii.  688. 
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nerves  more  considerable  • ;  arjjiuraeiits  of  too  general  a  nature 
to  have  any  influence  when  adduced  for  a  special  purpose. 
He  might  have  found,  perhaps,  a  belter  proof  in  their  position, 
for  in  very  many  genera  the  tentacula  do  not  support  the  J 
'Ctyes,  nor  are  ihey,  nor  can  they  be,  employed  in  tracking  thei 
>ifBy.     This  is  the  case  in  the  genus  Diris,  in  which  the  teoc  • 
tacula  are  situated  on  the  back,  point  directly  upwards,  are 
remarkably  large,  and  of  curious  and  complex  organisation. 

Sigfii. — The  tunicated  and  bivalved  Mollusca  are  desti- 
tute of  eyes,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pteropodo,  all  the 
others  have  organs  which  have  been  generally  considered  a 
vubservient  to  the  purposes  of  vision.   There  caii  be  no  ques-  | 
tion  of  their  function  in  the  cuttle-fish,  for  in  them  the  eyeal 
are  very  large,  and  similar,  in  all  material  jwints,  to  those  of  fl 
vertebrate  animals.     They  are  two  in  number,  one  on  eacha 
side  of  the  head ;  they  are  capable  of  being  moved  to  n  slight  J 
extent;  they  are  formed  with  coats,  humours,  and  nerves,  sol 
iged  that,  on  physical  grounds  alone,  we  may  coniideutlyl 
pronounce   them   to 
optical    instrument" 
considerable  power.  (^ 
107.) 

The  cose  is  greatly  di^ 
ferent  with  the  repute^ 
eves  of  the  other   MoU 
lusca       From  their  mi-fl^ 
nuteness  it  ii>  difHcult  tofl 
unravel  their  structureg 
and   in   many   instance 
they  are  so  situated,  that, 
were  they  organs  of  vjpd 
sion,  the  creature,  it  JH 
:d,  um\>\  bt  hiiL  bcntfited  bj  them      Moreover,  it] 

•  Hauuel,  p.  107.,  or  more  iwtfticulurly  hia  excellent  Principw  d'A 
mie  Comp.,  i.  341.  . 

■  f  The  figure  is  a  view  of  ihc  eye  of  OttopuB  vulgiiris,  copied  from  t  u\i« 
aa,  A  cellular  and  muscular  tunic,  the  latter  for  opening  the  liJs;  4  h,  tM 
conjunctiva;  c,  another  Wnic,  enveloping  ihc  globe  of  the  eye,  r 
pouch  Ntuated  behind  it  (c),  containing  (/)  the  opde  ganglia,  an 
ymnja  which  aurround  il  (g).  The  pouch  (e)  it  a  trunsparent  membr 
which  occumes  all  the  space  between  the  Rlobe  of  the  eye  and  [he  tu 
which  go  to  ilB  lids;  so  that  the  former  actually  fills  only  about  a  third  of 
thegreaterglobe.which.at  first  view.appears  to  be  the  eye  itself.  A*,  The 
external  coat  of  the  proper  eye,  |ieriorated  with  an  infinite  iiiiralier  of 
minute  holes,  for  the  paaaagt  of  the  filaments  from  the  optic  ganglion  ;  and 
,  it  nnother  coat,  formed  apparently  by  the  expanaioii  and  ncttiug  of  thcM  ' 
r  BCfTous  filMnenla.    im.  The  crj'stallme  lens.  I 
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has  been  asserted,  that  those  of  snails  at  least  are  in  erert 
respect  insensible  to  light,  for  the  creatures  creep  and  dimb 
OS  correctly  in  the  dark  as  by  daylight ;  they  do  not  at  any 
time  perceive  obstacles,  placed  of  purpose  in  their  way,  unm 
they  touch  them ;  and  when  depriveid  of  the  organs,  they 
crawl  on  as  unconcernedly,  and  guide  themselves  as  safely,  as 
they  did  previously  to  the  mutilation.  On  these  grounds  some 
naturalists  of  eminence  deny  that  the  little  black  points,  deno- 
minated eyes  by  the  vulgar  and  the  learned,  are  ocular  bodies, 
and  find  in  them  nothing  more  than  the  organs  of  an  exquisite 
sense  of  touch.* 

Organs  of  touch  they  may  be  in  snails  (Helix,  Z^imax,  &C.), 
in  which  they  are  elevated  on  movable  and  filiform  tubes 
capable  of  being  directed  to  all  points ;  but  organs  of  touch 
they  surely  cannot  be  in  the  greater  number  of  the  class,  on 
which  they  are  placed,  as  it  were  purposely,  to  be  remored 
from  the  contact  of  external  objects.  Such,  for  example,  is 
their  position  in  the  whelks  (Buccinum)  and  rock-sbelb 
(M&rex),  in  the  Lymnse'^ae,  Turbonidas,  and  others.  Seeing 
too,  how  amply  the  MoUiisca  are  otherwise  furnished  with 
tactic  organs,  additional  ones  might  be  deemed  superfluous ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  facts  opposed  to  it,  I  am  firmly  of 
opinion  that  what  have  been  called  the  eyes  have  be»i  pro- 
perly designated  organs  susceptible  not  merely  of  the  impret- 
sions  of  light,  but  capable  of  distinguishing  objects,  and  perhaps 
colours.  They  are  placed  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body, 
as  the  eyes  of  every  other  animal  are ;  their  size  and  num- 
ber are  constant  in  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  they  bear 
a  very  exact  resemblance  to  the  eyes  of  many  insects,  and  to 
the  stemmata  of  others,  which  are  believed  to  be  eyes ;  and  the 
snail,  when  confined,  makes  unequivocal  attempts  to  turn  that 

fart  of  the  body  which  is  furnished  with  them  to  the  light,  f 
have  occasionally,  on  a  summer's  dewy  evening,  when  the 
animals  were  on  the  alert,  made  experiments  on  our  conunon 
slugs  and  snails ;  and  I  am  satisfied,  as  Lister  appears  to 
have  been  },  that  they  do  perceive  obstacles  placed  in  their 
way,  diverging  from  them  when  within  from  one  to  three 
inches.  They  rarely  touch  the  opposing  substance,  but 
oflen  they  alter  their  course  so  slightly  as  to  pass  it  by  in 
freedom  with  a  shortening  of  the  tentaculum  on  the  near 
side,  while  sometimes  the  track  is  changed  entirely.  Nay,  I 
have  seen,  or  imagined  I  have  seen,  in  more  than  one  instance, 

*  Gaspard,  in  Zool.  Joum.  i.  179. 

t  Miilfer  Venn.  Hiat.,  i.  praef.  3.  ct  ♦. 

X  Lister's  Exercit.  Anat.  de  Cochleis,  p.  10.  169iw  Itao. 
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a  snail  follow,  with  apparent  eagerness,  the  purple-coloured 
flower  of  a  thistle  held  near  its  tentacula,  and  gradually  with- 
drawn. Adanson  says  that  the  Cypr^''^  "  se  servent  fort 
bien  de  leurs  yeux;''  and  Swanimerdam  affirms  that  the 
Turbo  littoreus  draws  itself  suddenly  within  the  shell  when 
any  thing  is  suddenly  presented  to  its  eyes ;  "  so  that,"  he 
adds,  ^'  I  may  venture  to  affirm  from  hence,  that  this  is  the 
only  species  of  snails  that  I  know  wherein  any  manifest  signs 
of  sight  appear."  *  Further,  such  Mollusca  as  have  oculi- 
ferous  tentacula  do  not  use  them  in  touching  objects ;  for,  as 
Mr.  Guilding  has  properly  observed,  they  carry  them  usually 
erect ;  and  the  inferior  ones,  with  the  lobes  of  the  cheeks,  are 
principally  used  as  tactors. 

I  grant  to  you  that  these  arguments  are  not  decisive  of 
the  question,  and  that  one  drawn  from  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  organs  would  be  of  superior  convmcement ;  and  that 
argument  is,  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  in  my  favour.  In  the 
Cypra  ada  and  the  allied  families,  the  structure  of  the  eye  is 
said  to  be  by  no  means  obscure;  and  the  giant  5tr6mbidae, 
which  inhabit  the  Caribbean  Sea,  have  eyes  more  perfect  than 
those  of  many  vertebrated  animals.  They  have,  according 
to  Mr.  Guilding,  a  most  intelligent  and  indefatigable  natural- 
ist, a  distinct  pupil  and  a  double  iris,  equalling  in  beauty  and 
correctness  of  outline  those  of  birds  and  reptiles ;  and  he 
discovers  in  the  organ  a  vitreous  and  an  aqueous  humour, 
and  the  black  pigment*  Mr.  Gray,  a  naturalist  of  equal 
industry  and  accuracy,  tells  us  that  if  they  who  have  doubted 
concerning  the  nature  of  these  organs  '^  had  examined  the 
eyes  of  the  marine  carnivorous  MolKisca,  Bdccinum  undatum 
or  Fusus  despectus,  and  more  especially  some  of  the  larger 
Strombi,  they  would  have  found  the  eye  as  fully  developed 
as  in  the  cuttle-fish,  showing  the  cornea  and  the  nearly  orbi- 
cular crystalline  lens  almost  perfectly  formed,  as  may  be  seen 
by  any  person  simply  cutting  the  cornea  across,  and  slightly 
pressing  it,  when  the  crystalline  lens  will  protrude."  J  This 
evidence  seems  conclusive ;  for  if  the  same  parts  cannot  be 
demonstrated  in  the  smaller  or  in  the  terrestrial  Moll6sca, 
it  is  surely  because  of  the  minuteness  of  the  organ  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  dbsection.  But  the  fact  is,  that  Swammer- 
dam  has  described  with  great  minuteness  the  eye  of  the  com- 
mon snail,  in  which  he  detected  ''five  distinct  and  visible 
parts,"  viz.  the  uvea,  the  aqueous,  the  crystalline,  and  the 

*  Book  of  Nature,  p.  81. 
f  Zool.  Journ.,  iv.  172. 
j  Edin.  Jourii.  Nat.  Oeogr.  Sc,  i.  52.  new  hcricti, 
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I  mm  ttS  «Dwill]^lD 

TUsgDod 

diwilm  would 

^Botwbo 


IB  «  pcmc  anc  aei^er  tfioa  dbe  aib  cf  a  vridi^  pen, 

ifamld  be  dis- 


V  g«nllj  minate^ 


wod  Amsw^  Mid  ncapdiie  of  maw  ■■irpriMfait  movement^ 
bot  didr  pOKitzpn  retacnre  to  die  bodhrkoficn  altered  by  the 
flMtwa  of  the  parts  oa  which  thejaie  placed.  Som^iiiies 
tbrr  vm  placed  oa  the  hodw  behmd  or  bttaeen  the  tentamla, 
an  m  Apifma,;  often  ther  are  at  the  base  of  the  tentacnla,  and 
aoc  anfrea|oentiT  in  a  notch  on  dieir  ades  at  a  greater  or  less 
cJieTatkm.  In  iome  genera,  as  in  fcimbos  and  Natica,  die 
ejesi  are  on  tfaier  fonmut  of  pe^ficks  appropriate  to  themselves ; 
md  in  the  Helicea  and  Zimaces  thej  terminate  the  superior 
tentacnla.  These  are  fleshy  tabes,  which,  as  you  well  know, 
may  be  drawn  completely  within  the  head,  and  again  pro- 
trtfikd  by  a  motion  similar  to  the  evoliitioa  of  the  finger  of 
a  glare.  The  muscle  which  withdraws  the  tube  arises  fixHU 
the  muacles  that  draw  the  snail  into  its  shell,  and,  running 
forwBfd^  is  fixed  to  the  extremity.  When,  therefore,  it  con- 
tracts, but  still  more  when  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the 
great  mu«cle  of  the  body,  the  apex  of  the  horn  is  drawn 
inwards,  in  a  manner  which  resembles  the  tumiag  in  of  a 
stocking.  The  annular  fibres,  which  encircle  the  horn 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  length,  unfold  the  internal  part 
by  successive  contractions,  and  thus  bring  back  the  eye 
to  its  external  position,* 

T\\e  location  of  these  organs  has  been  varied  according  to 
the  wants  and  habits  of  the  animal,  and  to  the  medium  in  which 
it  WAS  destined  to  live ;  but  neither  thb  medium  nor  these 
htibits  have  had  the  slightest  share  in  producing  the  vari- 

*  Cuvier,  Comp.  Anat.,  trans.,  ii.  444. 
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Btions;  a  remark  so  obvious,  that  it  may  well  seem  to  you 
nnuecessary,  did  not  the  language  of  too  many  naturalists 
imply  something  to  the  contrary.*  The  notion  is  akin  in 
absurdity  to  another  doctrine  which  Lamarck  in  particular 
has  strenuously  and  long  endeavoured  to  establish,  viz.  that 
•the  eyes  (and  of  course  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
organs  of  the  other  senses)  are  the  products  or  manufacture 
.of  strong  desires  on  the  creature's  part  to  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  sight.  "  The  production,"  he  says,  "of  a  new  organ  in 
an  animal  body  is  the  result  of  a  new  supervenient  need 
which  continues  to  be  felt,  and  of  the  new  motion  which  this 
need  has  originated  and  keeps  up :  and  as  an  illustration  of 
Ais  law,  which  he  is  careful  to  print  in  italic  letters,  he  in- 
stances the  snail,  which,  in  crawling  along,  finds  the  necessity 
of  touching  the  bodies  which  are  before  it,  makes  efforts 
to  do  so  with  some  of  the  anterior  prominences  of  the  head, 
and  s^ids  there  every  moment  waves  of  nervous  fluid  and  of 
the  other  liquids.  Now,  the  result  of  these  repeated  tides  on 
the  points  in  question,  is  a  gradual  extension  of  their  nerves, 
a  gradual  growth  of  their  substance,  and  the  ultimate  bud- 
ding and  evolution  of  two  or  four  tentacula.f  Think  not  I 
overstrain  the  doctrine,  for  indeed  I  translate  the  words  of 
my  author  with  sufiicient  closeness  and  sobriety ;  and  bad  he 
not  been  silent  on  the  points,  I  would  also  nave  told  you 
wherefore  the  desire  awoke  in  some  and  still  sleeps  in  others ; 
from  what  cause  it  happened  that  a  creature  born  blind,  and 
all  unconscious,  became  conscious  of  the  existence  of  light, 
and  felt  the  wish  to  see  this  fair  scene ;  and  by  what  more  than 
magnetic  influence  this  longing  wish  arranged  the  particles, 
and  moulded  them  so  curiously,  that  an  ordinary  mind  can 
perceive  only  the  designing  hand  of  an  intelligent  first  cause. 
These  are  perhaps  questions  of  little  moment,  and  you  must 
rest  satisfied  with  the  dicta  of  the  teacher :  — 

^  For  when  each  would  have  open*d  its  eyes, 
For  the  purpose  of  looking  about  them. 


*  See  a  very  objectionable  passage  quoted  from  Fossae,  in  Zool. 
Journal,  ii.  505. 

•J-  Anim.  sans  Vertebres,  i.  185.  188.  —  The  doctrine  of  Lucretius, 
which  is  at  antipodes,  I  nevertheless  like  rather  better : — 

"  Note  here,  Lucretius  dares  to  teach 
(As  all  our  youth  may  learn  from  Creech) 
That  eyes  were  made,  but  could  not  view. 
Nor  hands  embrace,  nor  feet  pursue : 
But  heedless  Nature  did  produce 
The  members  first,  and  then  the  use. 
What  each  must  act  was  }  et  unknown, 
Till  all  is  moved  by  chance  alone/*  Prior. 

M  M   ^ 


dK 


rhins  iiUmd.  i?  x.     "^  I  an-?  sosaenaeiL'*'  he 

tfead  Tmgg  iul  Trim  iie  ?2ied.     TTfeev 

han^  vnnm  !Bnr*>  i  dune  tiriin  dliif  jueaftme.  anl  the  era 
hmi  jec'jme  'iuiL.  I  irami  rmc  evea  b^&ne  mj  'hitoc 
cimiii  7tt29s  ovier  item  die^  w^e^  xwire  c€  osx  prescDce.  and 
qnfei^our«iti  :u  witiitirsw  iixtD  t&e  siheiL     I  tken  cut  off  the 

v^re  Jccis»L  bur  die  tnttmiK  stS  ojutuitd  to  be  sensible  of 
XQT  near  jpprvadu  witiltf  hauz^inc  ^  tks  Bfltilated  and  puD- 
fiil  cemiitica.'^^  The  esperbDesc  c?  not  ccadMBXvtj  dot  does 
k  jpy'ear  inieed  tda£  inj  aucse  wife>  Bode.  Tbe  impressaoa 
wUch  g^ave  die  alaim  mi^ht  perfaafis  be  finom  the  poises  of 
die  a£zxK.>»pfiere«  dircvTi  ':ntty  oodcn  br  die  approach  cf  die 
expenmecter,  acd  acting  oa  a  skin  rsorbidhr  sensSile.  On  a 
summer  eveiili:^  I  haxe  ofaserred  die  cocnmoa  spoot-fish 
(5i>(eo  siliqm  extended  sioaf  the  surtice  of  the  fine  sand  in 
which  they  boirov,  enjorin^  apparendj  the  calmness  and 
mildness  of  the  season,  take  alarm  and  instantaneoosly  de- 
scend when  I  was  vet  distant  several  vards :  and  I  can  ex- 


V.  Suhsecrr^  i.  W». 


^  looLloara^  iv.  172. 
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pltun  this  and  similar  liicts  only  on  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  a  sense  of  touch  feelingly  alive  to  impressions 
impalpahle  to  our  grosser  sense. 

Molluscous  anii^ls  are  dumb,  one  only  (Trit6nia  arbor^s- 
cens   {JSg.  108.) 
j,'^.,  >lfe-    ^'"3^51        \  ■ !  having  been  ob- 

--^:<i^Si^:m^^-.       //^fe-U»,       served    to    pro- 
4  duce  a  sound  of 
-  any  kind.     The 
ar-v-  •'  sounds  this  Tri- 
^fe:"''^   tAnio    produces, 
i'i»  'Hf        when  in  a  glass 

vessel,  says  Professor  Grant,  "  resemble  very  much  the 
clink  of  a  steel  wire  on  the  side  of  the  jar,  one  strobe  only 
being  given  at  a  time,  and  repeated  nt  intervals  of  a  minute 
or  two :  when  placed  in  a  large  basin  of  water,  the  sound  is 
much  obscured,  and  is  like  that  of  a  watch,  one  stroke  being 
repeated  as  before  at  intervals.  The  sound  is  longest  and 
oftenest  repeated  when  the  Tritonir*  are  lively  and  moving 
about,  and  is  not  heard  when  they  are  cold  and  without  any 
modon ;  in  the  dark  I  have  not  observed  any  tight  emitted 
at  the  time  of  the  stroke;  no  globule  of  air  escapes  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  nor  is  any  ripple  produced  on  the  sur- 
face at  the  instant  of  the  stroke ;  the  sound,  when  in  a  glass 
vessel)  is  mellow  and  distinct."  The  Professor  has  kept 
these  Triti^nifC  alive  in  his  room  for  a  month,  and,  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  confinement,  they  have  continued  to 
produce  the  sounds,  with  very  little  diminution  of  their  ori- 
ginal intensity.  In  a  still  apartment  they  are  audible  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  feet.  "  The  sounds  oliviously  proceed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  animal ;  and  at  the  instant  of  the 
Stroke  we  observe  the  lips  suddenly  separate,  as  if  to  allow 
the  water  to  rush  into  a  small  vacuum  formed  within.  As 
these  animals  are  hermaphrodites,  requiring  mutual  impreg- 
nation, the  sounds  may  possibly  be  a  means  of  communica- 
tion between  them ;  or,  if  they  be  of  an  electric  nature,  diey 
may  be  a  means  of  defending  from  foreign  enemies  one  of 
the  most  delicate,  defenceless,  and  beautiful  gasteropodcs 
that  inhabit  the  deep."    {Ediri.  Phil.  Joum.,  vol,  xiv.  p.  186.) 

I  nm.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
March  31.  1831.  G.  J. 
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AliT«  XIL     On  a  peculiar  Speda  ef  Mke pmrmakitmi  «■  SImgu 
By  the  View.  hwo%AMS>  Jiarw%s  YU^ 


Dufifwo  ft  recent  examiiuitioD  of  ovr  BridA  fiwArrs  I 
oliM;rvc<]  A  pecaliar  parasite  infesting  scMiie  of  the  larger  spe- 
eie»  (yf  that  family,  which,  at  first,  I  was  inrlinfd  to  thmk 
niitfht  prcTVe  new*  I  hare  since  ascertained  thai  it  was  known 
Ui  lleniimur,  and  described  by  him  in  the  Memoira  dt  TAa^ 
dhnia  lUiyale  dei  Sciences^  sou>ng  ago  as  in  the  year  1710L  I 
have  nlM)  met  with  a  short  notice  respecting  it  in  Shaw's 
NaiuralhC$  Mittcellany.  As,  howerer,  Reanmor's  aoooont  of 
this  ifisiTCt  diflTers  frcnn  mine  in  one  or  two  particnlars,  while 
that  of  Hhnw's  is  a  mere  allusion  to  it,  appended  to  his 
desitription  of  one  of  our  British  slugs,  I  hare  thoo^t  that 
some  farther  publication  of  its  history,  accompanied  by  a 
correct  figure,  might  not  be  without  interest;  especially  to 
thoM!  persons  who,  tieing  unacquainted  with  the  memoir  aboTe- 
mentimied,  may  possibly  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
existence  of  this  insect. 

'ilie  parasite  in  Question  belongs  to  the  ^ciridae  of  La- 
marck ;  a  tribe,  perhaps,  better  known  by  the  English  name 
of  mites ;  and,  although  extremely  minute,  is  interesting,  on 
accoimt  both  of  its  usual  place  of  residence  and  the  singu- 
larity of  its  habits.  I  first  noticed  it  on  some  specimens  of 
the  L\vna\  variegiitus  of  Ferussoc,  which  were  obtained  from 
a  cellar  in  Cambridge,  and  thought  that,  like  many  of  its  con- 
geners, it  was  a  species  of  a  wandering  disposition,  which  had 
only  strayed  upon  these  animals  accidentally.  I  afterwords, 
however,  found  it  upon  the  same  kind  of  slug,  obtained  from 
another  source,  and  have  since  met  with  it  in  great  plenty  at 
SwafFham  Bulbeck  upon  the  common  black  slug  (Axion  em- 
piric6rum  Fer,).  I  now  feel  satisfied  that  these  insects  are 
strictly  parasites  attached  to  this  family  of  molluscous  animals ; 
an  idea  which  receives  full  confirmation  from  the  observations 
of  the  two  authors  above  alluded  to. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  history  of  this 
little  insect  is  the  circumstance  of  its  not  confining  its  abode 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  slug,  but  often  retiring  within 
the  body  of  that  animal ;  effecting  its  entrance  by  means  of 
the  lateral  foramen  which  leads  to  the  cavity  of  the  lungs. 
Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  cavity  is  its  prin- 
cipal residence,  whence  it  only  comes  forth  occasionally,  to 
ramble  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  one  instance,  I  con- 
fined in  a  close  box  a  slug  which,  to  all  appearance,  was  free 
from  parasites.  On  openmg  the  box  a  day  or  two  afterwords, 
/  observed  very  many  crawling  ubout  the  slug  externally,  all 
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of  which  would  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pulmonary 
cavity.  On  another  occasion,  I  observed  these  insects  running 
in  and  out  of  this  cavity  at  pleasure ;  and  some  which  I  saw 
retire  into  it  never  reappeared,  although  I  watched  the  slug 
narrowly  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  remarkable,  as 
Dr.  Shaw  observes,  that  the  slug  appears  to  suffer  no  parti- 
cular inconvenience  from  these  parasites,  and  even  allows 
them  to  run  in  and  out  of  the  lateral  orifice  without  betraying 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  irritation. 

Another  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  these  insects 
is  the  extreme  rapidity  of  their  motions.  One  might  have 
thought  that  so  slimy  a  ground  as  the  surface  of  a  slug's 
back  would  have  rather  impeded  their  progress ;  but  so  far  is 
thb  from  being  the  case,  that  they  are  never  to  be  seen  at 
rest :  indeed,  tney  run  with  greater  celerity  than  any  other 
parasites  of  this  tribe  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  these 
insects,  in  general,  being  rather  slow  in  their  movements  than 
otherwise.  From  this  circumstance,  it  becomes  a  difficult 
matter  to  secure  them  for  examination,  and  the  more  so,  their 
bodies  being  of  a  soft  nature,  and  crushed  by  the  slightest 
touch.  My  first  attempt  consisted  in  dropping  the  slug  into 
water;  but  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  the  Jl'cari, 
although  immersed,  rose  instantly  to  the  top,  and  ran  about 
with  as  much  celerity  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid  as  upon 
the  slug  itself.     I  afterwards  tried  the  same  experiment  with 

weak  spirits,  which  was  at- 
tended by  better  success;  the 
spirits  having  the  effect  of 
paralysing  the  limbs  of  the 
parasite,  without  immediately 
destroying  life.  It  was,  ac- 
cordingly, in  this  manner 
that  I  was  enabled  to  make 
the  accompanying  drawing 
{Jig.  lOQO^and  to  note  down 
the  description  of  this  in- 
sect, to  which  I  shall  now 
proceed. 

Although  tliis  little  ^ca- 
ff, ATeryhlghlyiMgnlfledreprwenUUonofthii  XMS  is  UOt  altogether   UCW,  I 


vnfy 


taSMCt 


A,  Th«  tennioal  joint  of  the  foot,  stiU  more  en.  am  UOt  awarC  that  it  haS  ever 

'*''**'*  received  a  name,  or  had  its 

distinguishing  characters  accurately  defined.  It  will  not  asso- 
ciate well  with  any  of  Lamarck's  genera;  and  I  am  unacquainted 
with  a  more  recent  arrangement  of  this  much-neglected  tribe. 
It  seems  to  bear  some  dbtant  affinity  to  Erythrae'us,  which  it 
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laNniiMes  in  the  swiffaieti  of  kft  ModaaES  flsd  sd»j 

mofMe  Ragalike  procem  atladicd  to  the  hu  mrdadatdtm  of 

the  pftlpiif*     But  it  dSen  ciiffitiillj  &«■  tint  ynm  in  its 

place  cff  reiadence,  ErjtlinB*iis  not  bang  fMiBMiinl ;  aod  m  its 

Deing  fumiftbed  with  a  hanftrilom,  as  fio-  as  I  cao  pqceii^ 

ioftead  of  mandibles*    The  feet  aod  palpi  are  ako 

shorter.     If  it  be  reaOj  hitherto  onditstingnidied,  as  a 

liar  genus,  I  would  propose  for  it  the  fiiUowkig  Dune  aod 

characters:  — 

Pbiix/dbomts.* 
Gem, OuMT,  — Oibaiutcllo  termioaliy  bren, porredo.    Pa^  Jdo, 
bmptiuiine  paullnlmn  exeedentes,  fiKformes,  qoad 
ultimo  sfipendice  mobifi  ad  banni  tnftmcto.    Oedi 
iUfrpui  cnraJe,  ietigemm,    /Vvicr  octo, 

lBp«  1.   P.  LimaVjcm  ma&t. 

F,  flayo-olbicansy  pedibiu  pallida  te 

huwjcte  d£S  Linu^pooSy  Reaum,  Mem,  de  V  AenL  da  Sdetu  1710. 
p.  305.  pL8, 

Long,  yix  J  fin. 
^oif^  oraJyConrex  above,  with  the  sides  rerj  much  bulging  bciwceii  the 
•ecooo  and  third  pair  of  feet,  beneath  which,  in  someapedmeDSyitisililglitij 
coarctate.  Colour  yellowish  white,  with  the  feet  pale  testaceous  red;  upper 
tur&ce  beset  with  short  scattered  bristles;  with  two  longer  pain,  of  windi 
one  arises  fi'oni  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  is  inre^ed  forwards ; 
the  other  from  the  posterior  part,  immediately  above  the  anna,  and  is 
directed  behind.  The  feet  appear  to  consist  each  of  about  five  artimlatiooa, 
and  are  nearly  of  equal  length;  the  first  pair  bein£  somewhat  longer  than 
the  others.  The  last  joint  terminates  in  a  pair  of  strongly  hooked  daws, 
surrounded  by  a  coronet  of  bristles.  A  pair  of  short  bristles  also  arise  at 
the  junctures  of  the  other  articulations. 

Such  is  the  result  of  my  own  observations  upon  this  para- 
site. The  description  which  Reaumur  gives  of  his  in- 
sect agrees  with  mine  in  all  essential  particulars,  as  does 
his  figure  also,  although  this  last  is  but  rudely  executed. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  differences  in  our  respective 
accounts  of  its  economy,  which  deserve  to  be  pointed  out :  — 
First,  he  appears  to  have  met  with  his  specimens  upon  snails ; 
and  the  species  represented  in  his  plate  are  evidently  the  H^ 
lix  pom^tia  and  the  Cycl6stoma  elegans  Drap,  Neither  does 
he  make  any  mention  of  having  seen  these  insects  upon  slugs. 
Secondly,  he  notices  their  singular  habit  of  retiring  occasion- 
ally within  the  body  of  the  animal ;  but  speaks  of  them  as 
taking  up  their  residence  in  the  intestines  of  the  snail,  enter- 
ing pet'  anuniy  and  only  quitting  their  abode  when  forced  from 
their  retreat  by  the  evacuation  of  the  faeces.  It  is  just  possible 
that  Reaumur's  insect  may  have  been  of  a  different  species 
from  mine,  although  evidently  of  the  same  genus ;  and  in  that 
case  it  would  be  well  characterised  by  these  different,  yet  at 

•  From  phUcoy  to  love,  and  dramas,  running. 
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the  same  time  analogous,  habits.  But  I  am  more  Inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  he  nas,  in  this  instance,  confounded  the  pul- 
monary foramen  with  the  anus,  and  been  thereby  deceived  as 
to  the  exact  retreat  of  the  parasite.  Thdse  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  these  MoUusca  are  well  aware  that  the 
two  apertures  in  question  are  situate  close  to  each  other,  and 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  snail,  the  anus  may  almost  be  said  to 
terminate  in  the  pulmonary  cavity ;  the  two  together  having 
but  one  opening  externally,  which  is  common  to  both.  This 
common  aperture,  which  is  often  very  conspicuous  from  its 
size  (the  animal  having  the  power  of  enlarging  and  contract- 
ing its  dimensions  at  pleasure),  is  seated  in  that  part  of  the 
cloak  which  is  called  the  collar ;  and  an  ordinary  observer, 
who  saw  the  excrement  passing  out  of  it,  would  naturally 
suppose  that  it  led  directly  to  the  intestines. 

Reaumur  also  states  another  circumstance  with  respect  to 
these  insects,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned ;  and  that  is, 
that  he  could  never  meet  with  them  in  wet  weather ;  but  that 
i^  at  such  times,  he  confined  a  number  of  snails  in  a  close 
vessel,  however  free  they  might  then  be  from  these  parasites, 
these  last  were  sure  to  show  themselves  in  plenty  in  a  few 
days.  I  have  not  myself  observed  any  particular  connection 
between  the  appearance  of  these  insects  and  the  state  of  the 
weather ;  but  the  above  circumstance  will,  perhaps,  throw 
some  light  upon  the  fact  which  I  mentioned  in  the  former 
part  of  this  article. 

Dr.  Shaw  appears  to  have  met  with  this  parasite  upon  the 
great  spotted  slug,  the  Z^imax  antiquorum  of  Ferussac;  a 
species  on  which  1  have  not  hitherto  observed  it 

Sivaffham  Bulbeckj  Cambridgeshire^  L.  Jenyns. 

Sept.  13.  1831. 


Art.  XIII.     Nexv  Theory  of  the  Ascent  of  the  Sap.    By  H. 

Of  all  the  various  attempts  to  explain  the  laws  of  vege- 
table physiology,  which  have  at  different  times  engaged  the 
attention  of  talented  and  scientific  investigators,  none  have 
been  so  unsuccessful  as  those  which  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap.  As  obscure  now  as  when 
Grew  first  published  his  theory  to  the  world,  the  lapse  of  a 
century  and  a  half  has  thrown  no  light  upon  the  subject, 
though  during  that  time  many  patient  labourers  were  en- 
gaged in  that  arduous  field  of  discovery.  The  results  of 
their  labours  were  so  unsatisfactory  when  given  to  the  world. 
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that  now  not  a  single  ray  remains,  not  eren  the  Aai^am  of  a 
hone,  to  give  encouragement  to  fiitnre  researdies.  Nature^ 
ioaeedy  seems  to  throw  an  impenetrable  veQ  over  the  mjstmes, 
and  guard  with  a  jealous  care  the  theory  of  vegetable  fivm- 
ation. 

After  such  disheartening  results,  any  fiirther  attempt  to 
illustrate  this  subject  might  appear  but  lost  labour ;  but  it  is  the 
business  of  the  philosopher  to  be  checked  by  do  difficulty 
that  may  be  interposed  between  him  and  the  ol:9ect  of  hw 
research;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  conceive  nodung  inex- 
plicable, which  has  not  yet  received  a  probable  CTplanatioii, 
Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  I  have  placed  tiM^ether  the 
following  hints,  which,  should  they  be  thought  ot  sufficient 
importance,  may  perhaps  engage  the  attention  of  some  of  yoor 
readers,  who  probably  may  nave  better  opportunities  of  om- 
ductang  such  enquiries  than  myself. 

What  anpcars  to  me  of  great  weight  in  this  theory  is,  that 
it  is  founded  on  nutrition,  and  consequently  dependent  on 
tlio  vital  principle ;  an  argument  against  which  many  of  the 
abandoned  theories  could  make  no  stand. 

llio  theory  I  wish  to  prove  is  the  following: — llie  sap, 
in  its  ascent  in  the  stem,  becomes  deprived  of  some  of  its 
constituents,  more  especially  of  its  aqueous  part ;  this  depriv- 
ation is  ciTected  by  the  vital  principle  of  the  plant  decom- 
)X)fling  the  a(|Ucous  part,  and  assimilating  the  resulting  gases 
to  its  own  constituents.  As  the  assimilation  takes  place,  a 
partial  vacuum  is  formed  by  the  change  of  gases  to  a  solid 
form ;  and  tliis  vacuum  is  immediately  filled,  by  the  sap 
rushing  into  it,  according  to  the  well  known  law  oi  the  tend- 
cncy  01  fluids  to  rush  into  any  cavity  deprived  of  the  pre- 
sence of  air. 

In  order  to  strengthen  this  theory,  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
forward  some  arguments  which  prove  the  changes  the  s^ 
undergoes  in  the  stem,  and  also  to  prove,  that  some  of  its 
elements  arc  there  appropriated  to  its  growth. 

It  is  now  received  on  all  sides  that  the  sap  ascends  through 
the  wood,  and  in  greater  quantity  in  the  newest  layers ;  in 
fact,  so  true  is  this,  that  in  the  innermost  layers,  where  the 
vessels  have  become  gradually  obstructed  by  the  deposition 
of  ligneous  matter,  vitality  in  time  ceases,  and  they  decay 
away,  as  we  see  in  very  old  trees,  where  the  internal  part  has 
been  quite  removed,  and  an  external  tube  now  serves  to  carry 
on  the  functions  of  the  tree.  Here  the  vessels  become 
gradually  hardened,  and  in  the  course  of  time  perfectly  ob- 
structed, by  the  deposition  of  matter  resulting  from  the  de- 
composiuon  of  some  of  the  aqueous  ^rtion  of  the  sap,  and 
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carbonic  acid,  some  of  which  is  always  held  in  solution ;  the 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  part  of  the  oxygen  going  to  form  the 
wood.  Tnat  a  portion  of  water  is  removed  is  evident  from 
an  experiment  of  Mr.  Kjiight,  who  found  that  sap  taken 
from  a  plant  varied  in  specific  gravity  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  the  root  at  which  it  was  taken. 

It  might  also  be  added,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that,  according 
to  the  analysis  of  the  woody  nbre  given  by  chemists,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  the  two 
latter  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  It  has  been  observed 
by  vegetable  physiologists,  that  light,  heat,  and  electricity  all 
concur  in  accelerating  the  ascent  of  the  sap :  these  agents  are 
well  known  to  hasten  chemical  decomposition.  By  an  action 
of  this  kind,  the  sap,  when  exposed  to  their  influence,  may 
undergo  changes  with  greater  rapidity,  and  consequently  give 
increased  energy  to  the  motion  of  that  fluid. 

I  have  yet  to  mention  another  argument,  which,  if  it  re- 
mained unanswered,  might  have  great  weight  in  crushing  the 
theory  I  am  attempting  to  explain.  I  refer  to  the  tendency  of 
fluids  to  occupy  a  vacuum.  It  might  be  thought  that  this  law 
is  incapable  of  acting  in  the  vessels  of  plants ;  but  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Amici  of  Modena  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  satis- 
&ctory  to  prove  its  possibility,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its 
reality.  Assisted  by  the  microscope,  he  has  discovered  that 
each  cavity  is  of  itself  a  complete  organ ;  and  that  in  this  space 
the  fluids  of  the  plant  move  independent  of  the  neighbouring 
cavities,  so  that  by  the  assimilation  of  part  of  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  one  cavity,  that  cavity  becomes  a  partial  vacuum  to 
those  places  near  it  As  the  earth  is  the  source  of  nourish- 
ment, the  motion  must  necessarily  be  upwards,  and  there 
being  no  limit  to  its  ascent,  it  rises  with  as  much  ease  in  the 
stately  cedar  as  in  the  humblest  annual. 

London^  Marchj  18S1.  H. 


Art.  XIV.      On  the  recent  and  rapid  Formation  of  some  Peat 

Bogs  in  Ireland.     By  Gborgb  Ensor,  Esq. 

Sir, 

Among  the  advances  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind  is  the 

admission  of  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  earth's  existence.    The 

Quatierly  Review  for  October,  1830,  p.  4-25.,  in  its  notice  of 

Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology^  states  "  that  no  doubt  can  at 

present  be  entertained,  from  the  evidence  of  organic  fossils 

alone,  exclusive  of  other  cumulative  proofs  from  the  igneous 

and  stratified  rocks,  that  before  the  creation  of  any  of  the 

existing  species  of  animals,  of  which  Man  seems  to  be  the 
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nuni  riscent,  the  csrtfa  had  heat 
iAUf.r  %iHiCUi%f  and  other  gtnerm, 
iifiKuivned  durinir  ft  lapue  of  tone  wiMflj 
wllicb  muot  l»ve  combrdMadcd  i»lIioJ 
of  Vi^rn." 

An  miiiiy  changei  on  the  earth's 
iff  aK««f  fithen»  are  of  jretterdajr.     TUf  haa 
re^lNsct  of  home  at  least  of  the  peat  bogs  hi  nj      _ 
IuhhL    a  stool  (j^.  1 10*)  was  foond  in  my  tnf  or  peat  bog; 

93  in.  bos  and 
18  m,  hnaiz 
the   muMiiiiii 
are  cat  out  cf 
soUd  liiiibcr  of 
the  wilknr  land. 
It 
about  4  ft.  under  the  surface  by  the  tarf-cutter.    At 
about  three  miles  from  my  residence,  the  wcHrkmen  of  Mr. 
litmdf  in  sinking  trenches  in  the  bog  near  his  house,  discorerad 
tlie  foundatii)n  of  a  timber  house  on  the  earth ;  die  mortises 
in  the  door-cose  are  stated  as  remarkable.     Since  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  materials  for  that  habitation,  the  bog  has  mk 
cumulated  to  an  immense  height,  and  the  Blackwater  m&r  has 
been  formed,     lliese  changes  have  probably  been  recent; 
yet  there  is  no  report  or  story  of  the  change,  unless  in  the 
ffeneral  language  of  the  country,  which  now  denominates  the 
Und  hills,  peering  throughout  the  bogs,  islands:  this  may 
be  metaphorical,  yet  it  apjpears  probable  to  me  that  it  truly 
declares  they  were  encircled  with  water.     But  what  jHtives 
the  late  creation  of  our  bogs  or  mosses,  for  they  have  both 
these  names  in  this  country,  is,  the  blade  of  a  knife  found  in 
the  inside  of  a  fir  tree.     Two  sawyers,  of  the  name  of  Short, 
were  employed  by  me  about  ten  years  ago.     In  the  course  of 
conversation  with  them,  they  mentioned  having-  found  the 
blade  of  a  knife  in  sawing  a  fir  tree.     The  account  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Steward  being  promoted  to  Grange,  he 
was  obliged  to  repair  the  dwelling-house  and  offices.  For 
that  purpose  he  had  some  bog  fir  brought  from  his  estate  in 
Tyrone.  The  Shorts  were  employed  by  him  to  saw  it  In 
cutting  one  log,  they  were  arrested,  and  the  saw  damaged. 
They  then  reversed  the  position  of  the  tree^  and  proceeded 
in  their  task.  As  they  approached  where  they  hod  been 
stopped,  the  timber  divided,  and  the  blade  of  a  knife  dropped. 
There  was  a  hole  in  the  tree,  beginning  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  biade,  which  the  sawyers  conjectured  to  have  been  formed 
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by  the  rotting  of  the  handle.  Nothing  can  be  ruder  than 
the  blade ;  it  is  about  2\  in.  longt  and  the  third  of  an  inch 
broad ;  high  on  the  blade,  where  the  maker's  name  on  Bir^ 
mingham  articles  is  placed,  are  three  figm*es,  16  3;  the  figure 
between  6  and  3  being  obliterated.  Let  that  figure  be  what 
it  mayt  firom  the  time  the  knife  was  discovered  by  the  sawyers 
to  the  time  it  was  stuck  into  the  growing  tree  could  not  have 
exceeded  two  hundred  years.  This  tree,  observe,  was  dug 
out  of  the  peat  bog,  12ft.  below  the  surface,  and  the  knife 
was  6  in.  within  the  solid  sound  timber.  I  asked  the  sawyers 
why  they  did  not  ofier  it  to  Mr.  Steward,  or  tell  him  some- 
thing about  it  They  said  they  had  no  talk  with  his  Reve- 
rence, and  that  he  would  care  nothing  for  such  a  curosity. 
They  brought  it  to  me  without  any  promise  of  reward.  They 
were  willing  to  make  affidavit  of  the  truth  of  their  statement. 
They  have  oeen  examined  by  others ;  and  very  lately  I  had 
the  account  repeated  by  the  surviving  brother.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  their  veracity. 

Georob  Ensor. 
August  17.  1831. 


Art.  XV.  Notice  of  the  Volcanic  Island  lately  thrown  up  betmeen 
Pantellaria  and  Sciacca.  By  William  Ainsworth,  Esq., 
M.R.S.L.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  &c. 

The  ej^tion  of  volcanic  masses,  or  the  elevation  of  the 
strata  of  the  earth  above  the  level  of  the  soil  or  sea  by 
natural  causes,  is  of  importance,  remotely  to  all  theories  of 
the  earth,  and  proximately  to  the  true  origin  and  form- 
ation of  pseudo  and  active  volcanic  rocks  and  of  craters  of 
elevation. 

This  branch  of  geological  enquiry  has  received  a  new  im- 
pulse from  the  late  researches  of  De  Buch  and  Eiie  Beau- 
mont, and  every  circumstance  which  tends  to  give  consistency 
to  opinions  more  or  less  theoretically  deduced  is  advantage- 
ous to  science. 

The  elevation  of  Graham  Island,  in  lat  37^  11'  N.,  and 
long.  12^  44'  E.,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Pantel- 
laria and  Sciacca,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  July, 
1831,  has  been  observed  at  different  stages  of  its  progress, 
and  has  been  attended  with  phenomena  of  such  decided 
utility  to  this  enquiry,  that  they  will  be  my  excuse  for  in- 
truding upon  your  pages  some  remarks  connected  with  its 
origin  and  general  character. 

Vol.  IV.  —  No.  22.        n  n 
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The  drawings  which  accompany  this  notice  are  firom  the 
))encil  of  Mr.  W.  Russell,  of  His  Majes^s  Ship  Si.  Vin- 
cent, and  are  fac-similes  of  the  drawings  sent  by  the  same 
gentleman  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and 
since  published  by  Ackermann ;  and  of  those  transmitted  to 
the  Admiralty,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Rag^  GeO" 
graphical  Society.  In  both  these  cases  the  artists  have  made 
such  alterations,  in  rounding  the  outline  and  altering  the  true 
configuration  of  the  island,  as  materially  to  aflfect  their 
utility  in  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

According  to  published  documents  (  Times^  August  SI. 
1831 ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Ijondan, 
1830-31)  the  Neapolitan  schooner  Psyche  discovered,  on 
the  12tli  of  July,  smoke  on  the  water  between  Sicily  and 
Pantellaria,  where  the  island  is  now  situated ;  and,  on  the 
1 7th  of  July,  the  master  of  the  brig  Adelaide,  from  London, 
distuiguislied  fire ;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  this  period  the 
land  rose  to  the  surface.  On  the  1 8th  of  the  same  month,  Com- 
mander C.H.  Swinburne  observed,  from  on  board  His  Majes- 
ty's ship  Rapid,  a  long  irregular  column  of  smoke  or  steam, 
accompanied  by  eruptions  of  fire,  bearing  south  by  east ;  the 
town  of  Marsala  bearing  by  compass  east  half  north  9  miles. 
On  ncaring,  a  small  hillock  of  a  dark  colour  was  observed  a 
few  feet  above  the  sea.  I'he  volcano  was  at  this  period  in  a 
constant  state  of  activity,  discharging  dust  and  stones  with 
vast  columns  of  steam.  The  island  appeared  to  be  70  or  80 
vards  in  its  external  diameter,  and  the  lip  as  thin  as  it  could 
i)e,  consistent  with  its  height,  which  might  be  20  ft.  above 
the  sea  in  the  highest,  and  6  ft.  in  the  lowest  part,  leaving 
the  rest  for  the  diameter  of  the  area  within. 

From  information  accompanying  Mr.  Russell's  sketch,  it 
appears  that  the  circumference  of  the  island  on  the  23d  was 
j  of  a  mile.  The  highest  point  was  80  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  jets  of  water  rose  to  a  height  of  from  800 
to  1 000  ft.,  and  bore  up  immense  quantities  of  cinders  and 
stones,  which  sometimes  attained  nearly  double  that  height. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  Captain  Senhouse  of  the  St.  Vin- 
cent effected  a  landing  in  the  Hind  cutter,  and  hoisted  the 
British  flag,  calling  it  Graham  Island.  The  form  of  the 
crater  was  found  to  be  nearly  a  perfect  circle,  and  complete 
along  its  whole  circumference  except  for  about  250  yards 
on  its  south-eastern  side,  which  were  broken  and  low,  not 
apparently  more  than  3  SL  high.  The  height  of  the  highest 
part  was  found,  upon  a  rough  computation,  to  lie  180  ft.; 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  island  was  from  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
to  a  inile  and  a  third.     It  bore  the  general  appearance  of 
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two  longitudinal  hills,  connected  by  intermediate  low  land 
sending  up  sndoke  and  vapour  in  abundance.  The  circular 
basin,  the  centre  of  theis  land,  was  full  of  boiling  salt  water 
of  a  dingy  red  colour ;  and  the  vapour  was  very  oppressive, 
causing  nausea  and  faintness. 

Captain  Senhouse  informs  us  that  the  fragments  of  rock 
brought  away  by  the  Hind  cutter  are  compact  and  heavy, 
and  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  island  is  dense  and  perfectly 
hard  under  the  feet.  No  variety  of  lava  was  procured,  nor 
even  any  jet  or  streams  of  lava  seen ;  and  Mr.  Osborne,  sur- 
geon to  His  Majesty's  ship  Ganges,  states  that  the  substances 
of  which  the  island  is  composed  are  chiefly  ashes,  the  pul- 
verised remains  of  coal  deprived  of  its  bitumen,  iron  scoria?, 
and  a  kind  of  ferruginous  clay,  or  oxided  earth.  The  scoria? 
occur  in  irregular  masses,  some  compact,  dense,  and  sono* 
rous,  others  light,  friable,  and  amorphous,  with  metallic  lustre, 
slightly  magnetic,  barely  moving  the  loadstone.  A  piece  of 
limestone  was  also  found  thrown  up  with  the  other  sub- 
stances, having  no  marks  of  combustion.  There  were, 
according  to  the  same  observer,  no  traces  of  lava,  no  terra 
puzzolana,  no  pumice,  nor  other  stones,  usually  found  on  vol- 
canic hills. 

The  principal  phenomena  attendant  on  the  elevation  of 
Graham  Island  are  the  form  of  the  ejected  mass  and  its 
composition ;  and  more  information  will  be  contained  in  the 
study  of  these  two  features,  than  in  any  hypothetical  surmises 
on  the  mode  of  ejection,  and  on  the  character  and  nature  of 
the  action  by  which  this  took  place. 

It  will  at  once  be  observed,  in  the  sketches  of  the  island 
which  accompany  this  notice,  that  its  appearance  differs  very 
much  according  to  the  distance  at  which  it  is  viewed.  In 
J^.  1 1 1.  it  is  the  summit  of  a  volcano,  a  cone  of  eruption  slightly 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach, 
its  form  is  found  to  be  tliat  of  a  circular  crater  with  more  or 
less  perpendicular  walls  (Jig.  112.),  like  most  of  the  craters  of 
elevation  surrounding  the  internal  craters  of  volcanoes,  or  the 
islands  and  insulatea  formations  of  supposed  similar  origin. 
The  internal  crater  on  the  left-hand  side  of^/rg,  112.,  whidi 
presents  the  most  striking  manifestation  of  this  disposition, 
nas  been  obliterated  in  the  sketch  contained  in  the  Jottrnal  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society^  and  occupied  by  smoke  and  a 
prodigious  flash  of  lightning. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  volcanic  eruptions 
take  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
the  surface  of  a  continent ;  and  Mr.  Oi>bornc  points  out  the 
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itrntuin  could  be  distinctly  discerned,  the  water  evi_ 
hftving  left  an  incrustation  of  salt,  which  now  appears  a  white 
film  layer,  plainly  marking  the  regular  progress  and  fbrm^ 
ation  of  the  island.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  kind  of  acdon 
and  succession  could  not  have  taken  place  above  the  level  of 
the  waters  either  of  the  sea  or  of  the  internal  crater ;  as  it 
further  demonstrates  that  horizontal  beds  of  volcanic  matters, 
accumulated  over  each  other,  can  be  directed  on  a  given  point 
without  any  violent  contortion  or  derangement  of  their  sym- 
metry and  parallelism.  Nor  have  we,  in  the  present  ease,  any 
invasion  of  the  sea  or  explosions  posterior  to  the  formation 
of  the  cone,  if  we  may  judge  irom  the  details  transmitted  to 
us  of  the  elevation  and  appearance  of  the  island,  to  account 
for  the  well  choracterisea  circus  or  mural  precipice  which 
surrounds  the  conaJ  of  communication  or  crater  of  eruption. 
It  does  not  &rther  appear,  from  the  soundings,  that  this 
island  is  the  summit  of  a  cone  of  eruption  with  an  open 
crater.  Captain  Swinburne  (bund,  within  SO  yards  on  the 
wegtem  side,  1 8  fathoms  sofL  bottom  \  and  Capt  Smith  found. 
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at  100  yards,  the  island  bearing  from  N.  lo  N.W.,  from  60 
-i  64'  fathoms ;  at  80  yards,  the  island  bearing  N.E,,  70  to 
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75&tlioms;  at  150  ynrds,  the  island  bearing  E.,  62 fathoms, 
dnders :  the  soundings  continuing  the  same  to  the  distance 
of  five  or  six  miles ;  that  is  to  say,  varying  from  60  to  70  and 
80  fathoms,  sand  and  small  gravel.  The  extent  of  the  action 
by  which  this  island  was  elevated  from  below  is  uncertain. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  die  tides  were  higher  at  that  period  at 
Gibraltar  than  diey  were  ever  known  to  be ;  but  the  connexion 
of  this  phenomenon  with  the  elevation  of  submarine  formations 
requires  the  evidence  of  correlative  observations. 

Captain  Swinburne  observed  the  interior  of  the  crater  to 
be  filled  with  muddy  water,  violenUy  agitated,  dashing  up 
and  down,  and  shooting  hot  stones  and  cinders  into  the  air ; 
and  occasionally  running  into  the  sea,  over  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  which  was  broken  down  to  the  level  of  tlie  sea  on  the 
west^outh-west  side  for  the  space  of  10  or  12  yards.  This 
edge  he  supposed,  from  these  appearances,  to  be  formed  of 
cinders  and  mud :  a  supposition  which  is  contradicted  by  the 
consideration  Uiat  an  embankment  of  such  materials,  and  of 
such  slight  thickness,  could  never  relain  ihe  mass  so  violeolly 
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figitAtcd  in  tlie  interior ;  and  b  fertber  opposed  to  Ae  tUiti^ 
nicnU  of  Coptain  Senhouse  and  Mr.  Osbonie. 

Tlic  iMolution  of  the  volcanic  action  is  also  demonstrated 
by  the  fact,  that  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  within  ten  or  twdve 
yurdtf  of  the  crater,  was  only  l^bifffaer  than  the  aTerage;  and 
to  the  leeward,  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  it  was  not  at 
all  affected,  though  a  mirage  played  on  the  isbukL  {Capiaiu 
Hwinlmrnei  Ilepvvt  to  Admiral  SirH.  Hoiham.) 

There  was,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  en^ition,  cm  the 
south-west  side  of  the  island,  aajoining  the  principal  crater,  a 
terrific  ebullition  and  agitation  of  the  sea,  appanently  seated 
in  another  canal  of  communication ;  attended  by  the  emis^on 
of  a  dense  white  steam,  and  a  temperature  increased  to  190^ 
Fahr.  [Letter  of  Mr.  Osborne) ;  and  the  information  has,  I 
l>elieve,  since  reached  the  Admiralty,  that  this  crater  is  now 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  waters.  De  Buch  has  already 
pointed  out,  that  the  internal  action  which  manifests  itself 
at  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  sea  by  a  crater  of  elevation,  may 
constitute  at  the  same  time  a  permanent  volcanic  crater  b^ 
neath ;  the  eruptions  of  which  may  take  place  sometimes  by 
the  centre  of  the  crater  of  elevation,  sometimes  by  neigh- 
bouring points. 

Though  it  is  difficult,  from  the  meagre  details  hitherto 
obtaineo,  to  form  anv  correct  opinion  of  the  mineralc^cal 
character  of  the  upraised  mass,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  those 
details  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  stability  or 
permanence  in  the  composition  of  the  island.  The  pulverised 
remains  of  coal  deprived  of  its  bitumen,  the  hard  scoriae, 
dense  and  sonorous  (phonolites?),  the  amorphous  rocks 
with  metallic  lustre  and  ironstone  clay,  would  appear  to  asso- 
ciate the  eruption  with  the  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  series ; 
an  opinion  which  receives  additional  probability  from  the 
ejection  of  unchanged  pieces  of  limestone  :  as  we  see,  between 
Pettycur  and  Bruntisland  in  Fifeshire,  beds  of  limestone  and 
of  non-bituminous  coal  elevated  by  rocks  of  plutonic  origin, 
and  argillaceous  and  argillo-calcareous  rocks  changed  into 
leucostines  and  spilites.  If  this  is  the  case,  a  farther  and 
more  accurate  investigation  of  the  mineralogy  of  Graham 
Island  will  be  of  as  much  utility  to  the  study  of  changes  pro- 
duced by  volcanic  action,  as  the  forms  and  characters  of  the 
upraisecl  formations  have  been  in  pointing  out  tlieir  geolo- 
gical age  and  associations. 
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Art.  XVI.     Hail  in  the  South  of  France,  and  Insurance  against 
Loss  by  it.     By  James  Mitchell,  Esq.  LL.D. 

The  calamity  of  hail,  which  is  but  little  formidable  in  our 
climate,  is  justly  a  subject  of  terror  in  many  districts  of 
France,  not  only  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  com,  but  for 
the  destruction  of  vines  and  olive  trees,  which  many  years 
may  not  repair.  As  illustrative  of  this  phenomenon,  it  will 
not  be  foreign  from  the  objects  of  this  Magazine  to  give  an 
account  of  a  society  at  Toulouse,  formed  for  insuring  against 
loss  by  it. 

In  the  years  1799,  1800,  and  1801,  the  storms  of  hail  had 
been  more  than  usually  prevalent,  and  many  families  had 
been  reduced  to  ruin.  Appeals  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
public  were  numerous,  and  consequently  were  but  little  pro- 
ductive in  any  one  case.  Many  proprietors  were  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  disposing  of  their  whole  lands,  and  were 
thus  reduced  to  an  inferior  rank  in  society,  and  in  many 
cases  to  irremediable  poverty.  Considerable  uneasiness  was 
excited  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  fields  had  fortunately 
escaped  the  calamity,  lest,  in  the  next  or  some  future  season, 
they  should  be  visited  by  similar  destruction. 

This  state  of  things  suggested  to  M.  Barrau,  of  Toulouse, 
the  establishment  of  a  mutual  indemnity  insurance  company 
against  hail. 

To  his  benevolent  mind  it  occurred,  that  if  the  whole 
extent  of  the  calamities  of  those  years  had  been  eaually  di- 
vided amongst  the  whole  inliabitants,  although  still  severe^ 
it  would  have  been  endurable ;  and  the  more  space  the  evil 
was  made  to  spread  over,  the  less  was  the  intensity  in  any 
one  place :  but,  if  the  whole  inhabitants  could  not  be  induced 
to  unite  together,  and  divide  the  evil  amongst  them,  the 
calamity  might  still  be  mitigated,  if  a  sufficient  number 
united  to  effect  such  a  security  that  a  portion  of  the  property 
of  those  that  escaped  would  be  sufficient  to  save  from  ruin 
the  members  of  the  society  on  whom  the  visitation  had 
fallen. 

Tliis  scheme  had  this  circumstance  in  its  favour,  that  it 
was  less  liable  to  fraud  than  insurance  against  fire;  for 
although  a  man  may  bum  down  his  own  house,  he  cannot 
produce  a  storm  of  hail. 

Ins^irance  even  against  fire  was  at  that  time  but  little  under- 
stood in  France,  and  hence  there  were  many  defects  in  the 
plan.  The  premium  of  three  per  cent  was  charged  for  in- 
surance on  fields  in  all  situations,  without  distinction ;  whereas 
it  was  found  from  experience  that  along  the  banks  of  rivers 
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and  on  lands  intersected  by  rising  grounds,  the  calamiQr  more 
frequently  occurs.  No  higher  cnarjse  was  also  made  fin: 
insuring  the  vines  than  for  com,  alwough  these  crops  are 
exposed  to  the  danger  three  months  longer;  and  tremendous 
hail-storms  are  more  frequent  during  ue  latter  part  of  the 
season.     The  society  also,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  had  a 

Seneral  account  taken,  and  if  any  surplus  remained,  it  was 
ivided  amongst  the  members,  instead  of  being  laid  up  as  a 
fund  to  meet  the  losses  of  a  more  calamitous  season. 

The  results  of  nine  years  were  as  follows :  — 

1st,  As  to  corn :  — 

In  six  of  these  years  there  was  a  considerable  stirplus  after 
paying  all  the  amount  of  losses ;  but^  in  the  other  three  of 
these  years,  the  amount  of  com  destroyed  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  the  premiums,  and  in  one  year  was 
about  six  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  insured  that  year, 
or  twice  the  amount  of  the  premiums.  The  aggregate  net 
premiums  of  the  whole  nine  years  were  502,944  francs, 
82  centimes,  and  the  losses  589,286  francs,  72  centimes.  If 
the  premium  had  been  3^  per  cent,  and  the  profits  of  one 
year  had  been  reserved  to  meet  the  losses  of  the  next,  the 
society  might  have  paid  all  the  losses  in  full. 

2d,  As  to  the  vines:  — 

Except  in  the  first  two  years,  when  the  business  of  the 
society  was  very  small,  and  very  fortunate,  the  premiums  were 
insufficient,  and,  on  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  nine  years,  did 
not  amount  to  so  much  as  one  third  of  the  losses ;  the  net 
premiums  being  107,769  francs,  96  centimes,  and  the  losses 
340,807  francs,  23  centimes. 

The  society,  to  have  been  able  to  make  good  all  claims 
upon  it,  ought  therefore  to  have  charged  about  10  per  cent 
per  annum. 

The  society  was  proceeding  favourably,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  M.  Barrau,  and  was  acquiring  confidence  by  having 
its  affairs  submitted  to  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the 
ceneral  meetings  of  the  members,  when  all  at  once  it  excited 
the  jealousy  and  fear  of  the  imperial  ruler,  and,  by  one  of 
those  acts  of  tyranny  which  tend  so  much  in  despotic  coun- 
tries to  cripple  commercial  enterprise  by  destroying  con- 
fidence, a  decree  was  issued  from  the  camp  near  Vienna,  on 
the  15th  of  October,  1809,  and  the  society  was  thereby  dis- 
solved. Four  years  afterwards  this  decree  was  recalled^  but, 
in  such  a  state  of  insecurity,  no  one  was  then  willing  to 
hazard  his  property  in  attempting  to  revive  a  society  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  ftourishing  and  beneficial. 
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Art.  L    MorUhly  Calendar  qfNaiureJwr  ScotlantL 

Extracts  from  the  Meteorological  Register  k^  at  Annat  Gardens,  Perth- 
shire,  N.  lat.  56<>  2B^,  above  the  Level  of  the  Sea  172  Ft^  and  15  Mika 
from  the  Coast;  being  the  Mean  of  daily  Observations  at  10  o'OodL 
llbming  and  10  o*Clock  Evening. 

Results  for  August. 


MooUi. 

Mean 
temper, 
aturei 

Dew 

Point 

Bfeenof 
minloL 
temper, 
ature. 

Bfeeaof 
beiwneter. 

DepCbof 
nun  in 

Depth  or 

evspor. 
■tion. 

August    1.  to  10. 
10.  to  20. 
20.  to  31. 

65^1^ 

61-6 

58*1 

62-3<> 

59-6 

55*4 

55-7« 

51-5 

49-9 

29-71 

29-8 

29-68 

1-06 
•1 
•46 

•57 
•78 
•42 

Monthly  mean 

6VG9 

59-l*» 

52-3* 

29-73 

1^62 

1-77 

The  temperature  for  August,  this  season,  is  3*4°  above  the  ordinary  ave- 
rage, equal  to  the  temperature  for  that  month  in  1826.  The  fall  of  rain  is 
nearlj^  1  in.  less  than  the  average  fall  in  the  month  of  August  during  the 
last  nine  years. 

Results  for  September. 


Mootli. 

Meui 

temper. 
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Dew 
Point 

Meenof 

minim. 

temper. 

Ature. 

Meenof 
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Depth  of 
rain  In 
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Depth  of 
•tMn. 

Sept.    1.  to  10. 
10.  to  20. 
20.  to  30. 

54-1*' 

57- 

53-9 

5^ 

53-8 

50^8 

45-9<> 

48- 

46-9 

29-6 

29-71 

29-5 

1-4 
•1 
•6 

•49 
•38 
•51 

Blonthly  mean 

55^ 

52-2*» 

46-9 

29-6 

2-1 

I'SB 

The  temperature  for  September  is  nearly  *5^  above  the  ordinarv  mean ; 
and  the  ram  amounts  exactly  to  the  usuid  average.  The  air,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  high  temperature  of  the  dew  point,  was  generally  moist ;  and  the 
operation  of  cutting  down  the  latter  part  of  the  crop  was  often  performed 
in  the  afternoon,  the  copious  dews  during  the  first  fortnight  of  tnis  month 
not  being  dried  up  till  near  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  wannest  day  in  August  was  the  4th:  mean  temperature,  69*5^; 
wind  easterly.    The  coldest  day  was  the  26th  :  mean  temperature  of  that 
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day,  54^;  extreme  cold  on  that  day,  and  throughout  the  nxNitb,  46^; 
wuid  westerly.  The  wind  blew  from  easterly  points  on  8  days ;  on  21  days 
from  westerly  points ;  and  on  2  days  it  was  variable.  The  atmosphere  was 
dear  on  15  days ;  on  6  days  there  was  partial  sunshine ;  and  on  10  days 
the  atmosphere  was  cloudv.  The  wannest  day  in  September  was  the  90th : 
mean  temperature  of  that  day,  58° ;  extreme  heat,  60° ;  wind  easterly.  The 
coldest  day  in  that  month  was  the  21st :  mean  temperature  of  that  day,  52° ; 
lowest  temperature,  46° ;  extreme  cold  throughout  the  month,  42°.  The 
wind  blew  trom  easterly  points  on  5  days :  from  westerly  points  on  23  days; 
on  2  days  the  wind  was  variable,  and  on  the22d  it  blew  a  strong  gale  from 
the  north-west. 

The  high  temperature  in  the  summer  months,  followed  by  warmth  and 
clear  sunshine  in  August,  and  with  little  moisture  in  the  soil,  produced  an 
early  and  simultaneous  ripening  of  the  crops  all  over  the  country.  Some 
oats  on  dry  and  open  soils  ripened  prematurely,  and  were  not  wdl  filled. 
In  the  early  districts,  there  was  little  of  the  crop  exposed  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  m  September :  since  then,  rains  have  beoi  frequent,  and  the  air 
generally  moist 

In  the  moors,  the  heath  ^Calldna  vulg^s)  came  in  flower  on  the  Ist  of 
August ;  the  Core6psis  verticill&ta  and  scarlet  turk's  cap  lily  (Lflium  cfaal- 
ceoonicum),  in  the  garden,  on  the  2d;  14  days  earlier  than  last  year,  and 
9  days  earner  than  on  an  average  of  seasons.  Barley  that  came  m  the  ear 
on  the  28th  of  June  was  ripe  on  the  10th  of  August,  a  period  of  43  days : 
mean  temperature  of  that  period,  62°.  Last  year,  barley  that  grew  near  the 
same  place  was  56  days  between  the  periods  of  earing  and  ripening,  under 
a  temperature  of  56*6° ;  giving  13  days  in  favour  of  this  season,  under  a 
temperature  of  5*4°  higher,  wheat  sown  in  spring,  that  came  in  the  ear 
on  tne  29th  of  June,  was  ripe  on  the  22d  of  August,  a  period  of  54  days : 
mean  temperature  of  that  period,  61*2°.  Partric^es  are  in  creat  plenty,  but 
many  of  the  birds  are  unusually  small.  The  apple  moth  has  not  Yxea  so 
destructive  in  this  as  in  former  seasons ;  and  the  wheat  fly  has  not  accom- 
plished more  than  a  fourth  part  of  its  usual  mbchief.  —  A,  G,  Oct.  1. 1831. 


Art.  II.     Retrospective  Criticism, 

SiVAISSOS^s  Zoological  Illustrations,  —  I  must  inform  your  correspondent 
A.  11.  Y.  (p.  459.),  with  all  good  feeling,  that  his  arguments  touching  this 
work  arc  built  on  a  false  foundation,  and  that  his  inferences  consequenUy  are 
unjust.  1st,  The  work  is  not  published  by  subscription ;  therefore  there  can 
be  no  subscribers.  2d,  The  prospectus  of  the  new  series  stated  that  it  would 
be  published  similarly  to  the  old  series.  There  is  therefore  nothing  ''unwar- 
rantable" in  the  charge  he  complains  of.  The  purchasers  are  told  at  the 
commencement  what  they  are  to  pay,  and  what  they  are  to  expect.  They 
may  purchase  the  work,  or  they  may  let  it  alone;  but  if  they  do  the  fi>rmer, 
the^  nave  no  right  to  turn  round  afterwards,  abuse  the  author,  and  com- 
plam  of  their  pennyworth.  As  my  friend  Professor  Henslow  very  justly 
observes  (p.  459.)  on  the  abuse  that  has  been  so  unsparingly  cast  upon 
Mr.  Stephens,  "  Those  who  are  not  content  with  an  author's  mode  of  publi- 
cation might  easily  discontinue  their  support,  without  attempting  to  preju- 
dice the  minds  of  others  by  asserting  that  the  author  was  actuated  by 
dishonourable  motives." 

I  feel  obliged  to  A.  R.  Y.  in  other  respects  for  his  good  opinion,  but  I 

have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  public  regarding  the  sale  of  the  work. 

Had  I  the  time  to  attend  to  its  managenient,  it  would  be  a  lucrative  under- 

taking.    Purchasers  have  frec\ueivl\y  lo  n««\\.  «l  Iqq^  time  before  they  can 
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procure  a  missing  Number.  The  17th  and  18th  came  out  bat  a  month 
ago,  and  yet  all  the  copies,  I  beUeve,  are  sold.  I  have  not  even  myself  a 
perfect  copv  of  the  work,  and  the  publishers  have  long  been  without  one. 
8uch  only  (not  beine  my  personal  friends)  as  are  quick  and  reguhr  in  their 
application,  have  a  cnance  of  being  served.  A.  R.  Y.  will  really  oblige  ine 
by  returning  his  copy  to  me  through  Messrs.  Longman,  that  it  may  be  sent 
to  one  out  of  the  many  who  desire  to  possess  the  woiic. 

I  did  not  express  my  meaning  clearly  (p.  273.)  regarding  cheap  pobKcs* 
tions  in  natural  history ;  I  know  not,  in  fact,  who  are  their  authors  or  com- 
pilers. To  a  certain  extent,  if  done  with  jud^ent,  they  are  eminently  useful; 
they  excite  a  taste  in  young  minds  for  studymg  the  wonders  of  creation ;  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  (by  extracts  in  the  papers  and  in  this  Magazine)^ 
Mr.  Rennie*s  Irueci  Architecture  more  especially  deserves  commendatioii. 
I  wish  such  books,  in  short,  to  be  encouraged ;  but  there  is  a  wide  differ* 
ence  between  dispersing  that  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired,  and  adding 
to  that  which  we  are  already  possessed  of;  between  puttins  the  details  in  a 
pleasing  form,  and  combining  them  to  illustrate  the  genera  laws  of  natures 
The  simple-minded  mechanic  makes  the  iron  work  of  a  steam-engme,  but 
it  is  the  mtellectual  engineer  who  applies  it  to  regulate  the  workings  of  the 
machine  itself.     Such,  without  any  disparagement  to  the  abilities  of  either 
party,  is  the  parallel  between  them.    Ttiose  who  exalt  one  class  over  the 
other  put  us  m  mind  of  the  fable  of  our  early  days,  **  there  is  nothing  like 
leather^    If  such  books  only  as  those  I  alluded  to  are  fit  to  be  encom'aced» 
and  all  learned,  scientific,  or  abstruse  publications  are  to  be  thrown  aside^ 
then  it  appears  to  me  that  the  public  taste  is  vitiated,  as  it  generally  is.    I 
have,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  no  reason  myself  to  complain  on  thia 
point ;  but  I  wish  to  see  the  erudite  labours  of  others  share  also  in  soMe 
part  of  this  patronaee.     Cheapness  is  no  recommendation,  otherwise 
Mr.  Thompson  would  not  have  publicly  complained  that  hit  admirable 
although  unattractive  work,  2^oolo£icat  Researches  [reviewed  p.  256.],  received 
no  encouragement.     The  price  of  this  modest  but  highly  valuable  publica- 
tion is  only  3s,  Od,  a  number,  and  it  is  certainlv  replete  with  more  original 
information  than  all  the  books  put  together  that  nave  been  publish^  in 
England  for  the  last  ten  years ;  and  yet,  out  of  one  thousand  memherSf  or 
thereabouts,  belonging  to  the  Linnean  and  Zoological  Societies,  thb  little 
work  is  suffered  to  languish  for  want  of  encouragement.    Look,  again,  at 
Lane's  exquisite  figures  of  the  Parrots,  now  pubTishing ;  why  has  3na  not 
been  noticed  and  done  ample  justice  to  in  this  Magaadne?  Every  scientific 
institution  and  public  library  ought  to  possess  it,  as  being,  next  to  Audu- 
bon's, the  most  beautiful  and  masterty  work,  delineating  birds,  ever  pub- 
lished in  Britain.     Look,  Bgain,  at  Dr.  Horsfield*s  Javanese  Insects.     Let 
this  be  on  the  same  list.     These,  with  Mr.  Sowerby's  General  Conchology, 
will  render  every  library  perfect  in  the  most  valuable  works,  both  in  point  of 
science  and  execution,  now  printing  in  England,  on  the  three  most  attractive 
branches  of  zoology.   I  could  continue  the  list,  but  time  with  me  is  precious. 
—  W,  S.     September,  1831. 

Mr,  Davis's  Remarks  (p.  303.)  on  the  recent  Mode  (^publishing  the  Num* 
Ifers  of  Stephens* s  **  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology,  — Sir,  Observing,  by 
the  cover,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Stephens  to  reply  in  your  pages  to 
Diy  article  (p.  303.)  on  the  publication  of  his  Illustrations  of  British  Enio^ 
mo/ogy,  I  beg  to  state,  that,  as  I  have  dealt  onW  with  facts,  when  Mr. 
Stephens's  reply  shall  appear,  the  case  will  be  so  full^  before  your  readers, 
that  I  shall  not  feel  myself  called  upon,  under  any  circumstances,  to  offer 
further  remarks  on  the  subject. 

I  state  this,  as  some  of'^your  correspondents  seem  so  strongly  to  dis- 
approve of  \  our  puf;cs  becoming  the  vehicle  of  frequent  and  extended  con- 
troversy, i  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c, — A,  U.  Davis.  Nelson  Sqttarc,  Scjtt,  \9, 
1831.  ' 
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P.S.  I  trust  you  wOl  not  adopt  FlrofeBaor  He&Blow*8  reodnuBeoditioi^ 
juid  Bend  Mr.  Stephens's  reply  to  me  for  approval :  I  lunre  no  wnii  to  aee 
it  till  it  appears  in  your  pages. — A.  jET.  D. 

Agronome^s  Reply  U  tke  Ammadoenitnu  of  B.  amd  J.  &,jp.  77,  78.  81.^ 
Agronome  suppliea  us  with  this  communication  inunediatdly  after  our  pub- 
lication of  the  animadyersbns  alluded  to,  and  we  lunre  kej^  it  badk  thns 
lonff  from  deeming  the  early  part  of  it  not  perfectly  congenial  to  the  tenor 
of  we  Magazine.  Stilly  however^  there  is  so  much  of  natural  historr  in 
•the  latter  part  of  it,  and  we  find  it  so  perfectly  impossiUe  to  alter  or  dmict 
any  portion  of  the  early  part  of  it,  without  marring  the  unity  of  die  wholes 
that  we  feel  constrained  to  me  it  entire ;  and  we  are  also  desirous  of  doiqg 
this  out  of  our  sincere  resard  for  Agronome  himsd(  whom  we  are  as  anzioiis 
to  allow  to  justify  himsdf  as  any  other  contributor.  Determining  then,  to 
publish  lus  reply,  we  do  so  ere  we  close  the  volume  in  which  the  aniinaiW 
versions  on  his  previous  article  have  i^peared.  —  Cond, 

jyeen  Sir,  I  fed  sorry  that  you  have  been  obliged  to  apologise  for  insert- 
ing my  letter  of  May,  1830.  (VoL  IIL  p.  507.),  on  the  blowing  up  of  Stobs's 
powder-mill ;  and  it  well  becomes  me  to  a|X)iogiBe  to  you  for  writing  it.  I 
assure  you.  Sir,  that  letter  contained  nothing  but  the  truth,  though  not  a 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  truth.  The  substance  of  it  was  in  all  tM  news- 
papers at  the  time,  but  there  were  many  circumstances  connected  with  the 
event  not  known  to  the  public. 

You  must  know,  Sir,  that  very  many  of  my  rdadons  lived  at  that  time 
on  the  spot.  My  brother-in-law,  William  Allan,  was  the  first  and  only  man 
who  drag^  the  live  sufierer  from  the  burning  mass;  and  he  also  assisted 
in  collectm^  the  fragments  of  the  other.    I  was  at  that  time  a  journeyman 

Srdener  with  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  Hopetoun  House,  but  I  was  near 
e  place  of  explosion,  on  a  visit,  in  the  we^  following.  John  P^iteraon,  the 
smitn,  who,  I  believe,  is  still  alive  there,  will  point  you  out  the  spot  where 
he  picked  up  great  part  of  the  man's  bowels,  and  broiifffat  them  home  in 
his  leather  apron,  several  of  my  friends  attended  on  me  dying  sufierer 
till  he  breathed  his  last,  and  his  groans  and  exclamations  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  their  memories  than  could  the  most  sublime  description  of 
the  direst  torments.  Instead  of  treating  the  subject  with  levity,  as  one  of 
your  critics  says,  I  never  think  of  it  without  horror  and  awe ;  else  how 
should  it  be  retained  so  fresh  in  my  memory  for  above  twenty-e^t  years? 
I  can  say,  with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  **  I  have  great  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful that  I  never  told  a  deliberate  he  in  my  life.**  The  only  falsehood  in  the 
letter  arises  from  a  mistake  of  your  own,  in  placing  Stobs's  powder-mill  in 
Peeblesshire ;  it  being  in  Mid-Lothian,  only  three  miles  from  Dalkeith,  and 
nine  from  Edinburgh.  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  obliged  to  insert  two 
miraculous  stories,  in  order  to  rimcule  my  marvellous  one ;  but  your  re- 
viewer has  not  given  my  letter  a  fair  reading.  The  stone  which  strudi^ 
Mr.  Hunter  killed  him  stone  dead  in  a  moment,  some  of  the  bones  of  his 
shoulder  being  driven  clean  into  his  lungs,  though  the  people  imagined  he 
was  only  in  a  swoon  at  first.  I  have  no  objection  to  believe  a  marvellous 
story  if'^told  by  a  respectable  person ;  but  I  despise  a  mmunilous  story, 
even  if  told  by  the  pope.  I  was  sixteen  years  ot  age  before  ever  it  came 
into  my  head  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  ghosts,  witches,  brownies,  or 
fairies ;  it  took  seven  years  more  to  convince  me  that  there  were  no  such 
creatures  in  ancient  times ;  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  my  life  I  have 
believed  that  there  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  any  thing  supernatural  in 
nature.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  I  have  presumed  to  think  or  call 
myself  a  naturalist,  because  I  endeavour  to  find  a  natural  catue  for  every 
phenomenon  in  nature.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  miracles  of  Prince  Hohen- 
iohe,  however  well  authenticated :  what  is  more,  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
zniracies  o£  the  great  8ip;nor  'bWu^  «\\]bko\ii^  ^^erformed  right  before  my 
eyea;  even  when  I  see  bim  not  or^'^  \n\n%  ^<t  ^<QaA\.ci\&&^\ra&  ^urly  put 
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&(e  into  dead  mat  matter,  and  make  even  calcbed  day,  in  the  form  of 
plates  and  Uuhes,  to  dance  a  jig  all  abuut  my  Tecc.  >o,  Sir,  I  cannot 
believe  that  he  works  miracles,  for  I  can  perform  nearly  all  his  tricks  my- 
■eif,  only  not  half  bo  clererly  as  Signor  Bliu. 

Your  reviewer  says,  "  he  can  moke  neither  head  nor  tul  of  my  letter." 
Thia  may  be  more  nts  fault  than  mine.  Perhaps  1  got  beyond  his  depth, 
or  out  of  his  element ;  but  I  was  not  beyond  or  out  of  mine.  As  a  natu- 
ralist, I  have  as  good  a  right  to  exercise  lay  ima^nanon  as  the  divine  has 
to  exercise  hifl.^iM,  for  the  purpose  of  ir^'iDg  how  far  either  will  stretch. 
I  have  not  yet  got  farther  than  the  Ocorgiuni  Sidus,  but  all  bctwiii  there 
I  and  here  is  within  the  grasp  of  mv  imagination.  How  &r  beyond  this 
[  fitUh  might  carry  me,  I  cannot  tell;  \iut  the  conterapktion  of  such  subjects 
H  trul^  pleasant,  and  of  tii^h  unportance.  The  new  system  of  ^logy  is 
the  tail  of  my  letter.  If,  Sir,  your  Marine  of  Natural  History  is  to  con- 
tain nothing  but  disquisitions  on  ant-hills,  wasps'  nests,  and  species  of  pim- 
pernel, and  if  such  tetters  as  mine  are  to  be  e^icluded,  1  must  say,  witli  your 
reviewer,  that  you  had  better  shut  up  your  olfice  and  close  your  Muacine. 
The  natural  history  of  man  must  be  of  more  importance  than  the  history 
of  either  monkey  or  maggot,  mammoth  or  magpie. 

My  adventure  with  the  snake  had  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  the  former 
part  of  my  letter;  hut  there  is  much  natural  history  of  the  snake  there, 
contained  in  few  words:  Ist,  that  the  snake  lives  on  toads;  2d,  that  It 
■wallows  them  whole;  3d,  that  it  retreats  on  the  approach  of  a  human 
beine ;  4tb,  that  it  will  take  to  water  in  case  of  danger,  or  to  transport 
itself  from  one  side  of  a  lake  or  river  to  another ;  2th,  that  the  snake  is 
quite  harmless.  It  can  neither  bite  nor  sliog  to  hurt  a  man;  but  this  I 
could  never  have  believed  had  I  not  seen  our  shepherd  frequently  play 
with  them,  and  provoke  them,  and  turn  them  into  hb  naked  bosoni,  let 
them  crawl  round  his  hody,  and  out  at  the  sleeve  of  his  shirt.  Never- 
theless, I  would  advise  no  one  to  try  such  eiperunents  who  docs  not  know 
the  di^rence  betwixt  a  snake  and  an  adder.  The  snake,  when  first  caught, 
will  generally  discharge  a  white  slimy  liquid,  which,  if  it  fall  on  a  tender 
part  of  the  skin,  will  cause  a  smarting  redness,  and  even  blisters,  but  no 
other  bad  conseuucnces.  This  may  be  occasioned  by  the  food  eaten  by 
the  snake ;  a  toad,  for  instance. 

The  toad  is  truly  a  venomous  r^tile,  but  its  venom  ilea  all  in  its  skin, 
in  the  protuberances  on  its  back.  When  provoked  or  hurt,  it  will  dis* 
charge  at  these  protuberances  small  particles  of  white  poison:  hence  there 
are  lew  does  that  will  worry  a  load ;  but  a  good  dog  will  fiisten  upon  any 
thing.  I  have  seen  the  mouths  of  dogs  swelled  fcarAilly  from  worrying 
toBiU.  There  are  neither  toads  in  Ireliuid  nor  snakes  to  eat  them ;  neither 
did  I  ever  see  a  mole  there:  but  whatever  James  Hogg  may  say  in  lavour 
of  moles,  I  am  of  St.  Patrick's  opinion,  that  they  arc  noxious  tcrmin,  and 
au«ht  to  be  extirpated  the  kingdom. 

Perhaps  this  letter  also  has  "  nothing  to  do  with  natural  history,  nor 
the  plan  of  your  Magaiune."  If  so,  all  I  can  say  u,  I  un  sorry  for  it 
Yours,  truly,— -*gronome.     Feb.  1.  1831. 


Art.  III.     Qfieriti  and  Anmcrs. 


WttlRU  o/"  the  Tumhier  Pigeon.  —  I  have  never  pi 
gular  habit  in  this  bu'd,  enquired  about  by  your  Southampton  subscriber. 
(p.  473.)  Bufibn's  opinion  is  obviously  erroneous.  Your  correspondent 
would  do  well  to  observe  if  this  movement  is  common  to  both  sexes,  or  only 
practised,  as  1  suspect,  by  the  male.  He  should  likewise  ascertain  whether 
It  ia  done  at  all  seasons,  or  only  at  particular  times,  as,  for  instance,  wKen 
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the  (^m»lo  18  sitting.  My  present  impression  is,  that  the  movement  is 
indicativo  of  pleasure,  or  of  excitement.  The  catbird  of  Wflson  ((yrpheuf 
l^ivnx  iVmmww.)  throws  itself  into  grotesque  attitudes.  The  male  of  the 
yipUow4)rcasted  chat  (Icteria  jpoIygl6tta  Swahu,),  while  the  female  is  tiiting^ 
ykiW  **  sontcthnos  mount  up  mto  the  air,  almost  perpendicularly,  to  the 
height  of  30  or  40  ft.,  with  his  legs  hanging ;  descending  as  he  rose,  by 
itttveatcd  jerks,  as  if  hishly  irritated ;  or,  as  is  vulgarly  said,  dancing  mad.** 
(IriAmN,  Am^  Om,)  These  unusual  motions  in  the  air,  practised  by  a  few 
other  birds,  dwring  ike  ieaton  of  incubation  onfy,  seem  to  me  analogous  to 
that  of  the  tumbler  pweon.  —  W,  S,    Sept,  1831. 

iSifyommatui  ArgMus^  MeUtat^'Vi  Euphr6st/fte,  and  M,  S&lSne. —  Sir,  In 
wmwor  to  queries  bv  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  (p.  477.),  I  ma^  observe  that 
fH>lj^tSmmatu8  Argioiuf  is  double-brooded.  By  constantly  visiting  the  ne^h^ 
bourhood  of  Dartford,  in  Kent,  I  am  able  to  assert  that  this  msect  is,  in 
certain  spots,  plentiful  and  in  perfection  about  the  14th  to  the  25th  of 
A\vt\\ ;  it  is  worn  ami  fiided  in  May,  and  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  June ;  on 
the  Ut  or  lid  of  July,  it  reappears  in  the  very  same  localities  in  abund- 
Ittioe  and  peHection, '  MeliUe^a  EuphnSsyn^  makes  its  appearance  in  Ilarent 
and  Birch  Woods,  in  Kent,  towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  literally  by 
thousands :  it  lasts  in  a  faded  and  worn  state  until  the  end  of  June,  and 
nntr  a|)pears  again  durins  the  year.  Melitae^a  Sil^n^  is  found  in  the  same 
woods,  out  more  rarelv,  nftcen  or  sixteen  days  later  than  Huphrdsyn^.  It 
lasts  until  tlie  end  of  )uly  in  a  faded  state,  and  never  reappears  during  the 
year.    I  am.  Sir,  }*ours,  &c.  —  Edward  Newman,   Deptford^  Sept,  \9, 1831. 

Y^phne  Meidreum,  caiy*  and  coroila  of,  —  L.  D.  asks  (p.  188.)  which 
of  these  terms  should  be  applied  to  the  coloured  envelone  which  sup- 
ports and  defends  the  stamens  and  pistil  of  the  D,  Mezereum,  Apply 
either  or  both ;  for  L.  D.  shows  that  Linnseus  thought  it  composed  of  both : 
and  L.  D.  will  find,  on  dissecting  the  next  blossoms  he  meets  with,  that 
the  envelope  is  formed  of  two  separate  tunics  in  its  tube  part,  and  that 
there  is  a  hollow  space  between  tne  tunics  which  obviously  distinguishes 
them  :  hence,  probably,  the  idea  that  this  envelope  consisted  of  calyx  and 
corolla  united.  If  L.  D.  does  not  find  this  the  case  in  D,  Mexereum^  he 
will  in  D,  Laureola ;  but  I  am  nearly  confident  that  Z>.  Mezeretem  is  the 
species  in  which  I  have  observed  it.  The  two  tunics  coalesce  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  and  in  the  segments  also ;  hence  this  floral  envelope  is  a 
calyx,  according  to  Lindley's  definition  in  his  Princwies  of  Botany  (p.  52. 
No.  282.),  viz.  **  when  a  plant  has  but  one  floral  envelope,  that  one  is  calyx^ 
whatever  be  its  colour  or  degree  of  developement^*  Smitn,  too,  in  his  Engish 
Floroy  vol.  ii.  p.  228.,  says,  we  genus  Ddphne  is  devoid  of  corolla.  —  J,  D, 


Art.  IV.     Obituary. 

Wilson,  the  celebrated  Omithologut,  died  a  short  time  since.  This  enthu- 
siastic naturalist  was  interred  in  Uie  cemet^  of  the  Swedish  Church,  in 
the  district  of  Southwark,  Philadelphia.  We  read,  in  the  Balhyi  news- 
paper, that  '*  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  in  some  rural  spot,  sacred 
to  peace  and  solitude,  whither  the  charms  of  nature  might  invite  the  steps 
of  the  votary  of  the  muses  and  the  lover  of  science,  and  where  the  birds 
might  sing  over  his  grave.  It  has  been  matter  of  regret  to  those  of  his 
fHends  to  whom  was  confided  the  mournful  duty  of  ordering  his  funeral, 
that  his  desire  had  not  been  made  known  to  them,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  piously  observed.'*  The  editor  of  the  Mirror  (^Sept.  10.),  quoting 
the  above,  adds,  "  We  participate  in  their  rc^et ;  for,  if  ever  superstition 
be  sweet  to  the  soul,  it  is  in  the  fulfilment  of  such  last  indications  of  the 
ruling  passion  as  poor  Wilson  is  said  to  have  expressed.  It  not  only  hal- 
Jows  the  memory  of  the  dead, but  e^ens\ve&  the  enthusiasm  of  the  living." 


APPENDIX. 


Controversy  belxveen  N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq.  A  Af.  F.R.S.  Sfc,  and 

W.  Swainson,  Esq,  F.R,S»  L.S.  Sfc. 

(Received  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  18.,  at  4  o'clock  p.m.,  and  printed  at  the 

expense  of  the  writer.) 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  CORDIALLY  agree  in  opinion  with  two  of  your  correspond- 
ents {Magazine  of  Natural  History^  p.  455.)j  that  the  late 
controversy  in  your  journal,  in  which  I  was  reluctantly  forced 
to  bear  a  part,  was  altogether  unworthy  of  a  place  in  your 
coldmns.  The  introduction  of  personal  attacks  and  defences 
into  a  scientific  work  is  decidedly  to  be  condemned,  more 
especially  when  it  tends  to  the  exclusion  of  more  relevant 
and  valuable  matter.  Conscious  of  this  truths  I  could  not 
avoid  apologising  to  yourself  and  your  readers,  in  the  letter 
which  I  sent  to  your  July  Number,  for  introducing  my  pri- 
vate feelings  into  your  pages,  even  though  I  was  the  aggrieved 
party,  and  was  forced  into  the  contest. 

The  only  reparation  I  can  make  for  the  share  I  have  had 
in  occupying  so  much  of  your  valuable  space,  and  thus  with- 
holding from  your  readers  more  eligible  matter,  is  to  request 
of  you  to  publish,  in  your  next  Number,  such  a  surplus 

Eortion  of  the  really  important  materials  which  I  know  you 
ave  always  in  hand,  as  will  equal  the  space  taken  up  by  my 
communications ;  for  the  expenses  of  which  surplus  matter 
I  shall  feel  great  satisfaction  in  being  responsible. 

I  have  also  to  suggest,  for  the  future  satisfaction  of  your 
scientific  subscribers,  that  all  matters  of  controversy  should 
be  printed  separately  at  the  end  of  your  Number,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  combatants.  In  thb  case  your  subscribers 
may  throw  into  the  fire  all  the  extraneous  and  offending 
matter,  if  they  deem  it  unworthy  (which,  I  suspect,  will 
generally  be  the  case)  of  being  bound  up  with  the  more 
interesting  subjects.  The  tax,  also,  will  fall  where  it  ought. 
When  a  naturalist  volunteers  to  attack  his  fellow-labourers 
in  science,  it  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  notice 
to  himself  and  his  scientific  merchandise ;  and  he  is  bound  in 
justice  to  pay  for  the  advertisement. 

I  have  to  request  of  you  to  publish  the  following  letter, 
which  I  have  just  received  firom  Mr.  MacLeay.  Although 
I  do  not  tliink  it  possible  that  a  second  person  exists  who 
would  persist  in  charging  me,  or  indeed  any  person  who  is 
not  altogether  excluded  from  civilised  society,  with  publishing 
in  an  unauthorised  manner,  private  and  confidential  commu- 
nications, not  intended  for  the  public  eye,  I  feel  a  sat\s(^cl\<^vw 
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in  bringing  the  positive  testimony  of  my  ndoed  friend  to  cxcul* 
pate  me  m>m  the  malignant  accusation. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  fiiithfiilly  joorsy 
Chester  Terrace^  Oct.  14.  1881.  N.  A.  Vigors. 


My  dear  Vigors, 

On  considering  your  reouest  that  I  should  slate  to  you 
whether  the  papers  printed  in  the  Zoological  Jommal^  and 
bearing  my  signature,  were  regarded  by  me  as  private  oom- 
munications  when  written,  I  suppose  you  are  referring  to  the 
charge  which  Mr.  Swainson  has  brought  against  yooy  of 
havinff,  in  an  unauthorised  manner,  published  my  privatelmd 
oonfioential  correspondence.  On  this  head  I  ooodode  that 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  here  to  declare,  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit manner,  that  you  have  published  no  paper  as  mine 
which  I  did  not  write  for  publication;  and  that  if  yoa  had 
not  acted  the  part  of  a  friend,  and  published  the  letters  in 
question,  I  should  most  certainly  have  adcmted  other  means 
for  bringing  the  substance  of  them  before  the  world. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Swainson,  is  very  kind  in  thus  taking  up 
his  unsolicited  cudgel  in  my  behalf;  but  I  really  think  the 
general  practice  in  all  such  cases  to  be  much  more  ooi>- 
venient,  which  is,  to  leave  the  resentment  of  a  privaie  infwy 
to  the  person  immediately  concerned.  If  the  pocnr  devil  be 
so  casebardened  as  to  be  incapable  of  perceiving  the  griev 
ance,  another  may  have  the  right  to  advise  him,  but  scarcely 
to  break  a  spear  in  his  behalf;  Sufficient  for  each  are  the 
quarrels  thereof. 

As  to  Mr.  Swainson's  assertion,  that  although  I  have  ex- 
pressed my ^f  with  a  degree  of  ridicule  and  contempt  of  my 
opponents  ^rfectly  allowable  in  a  private  letter,  yet  that 
there  has  appeared  too  much  of  the  said  feeling  for  the 
public  eye,  I  really  will  not  dispute  it;  because  thus  the 
whole  question  becomes  merely  one  of  degree,  and  therefore 
one  of  opinion.  Were  I,  for  instance,  to  say,  that,  in  this 
very  paper  which  contains  the  charge  against  you,  Mr.  Swain- 
son has  not  shown  how  you  have  deserved  so  bitter  an  attack 
from  him,  no  doubt  he  in  like  manner  would  dissent  from 
my  opinion ;  and  all,  therefore,  I  can  state  in  my  own  &vour, 
is,  that  whereas  I,  like  the  humble  worm,  have  merely  turned 
when  trodden  upon,  and  in  short  have  acted  entirely  on  the 
defensive,  Mr.  Swainson  has  most  chivalrously  been  warmed 
into  offensive  operations  by  Mr.  Bennett's  display  of  the  dis- 
honest practices  of  some  Frenchmen. 

Ever  yours, 
Havana^  Aug.  10.  1831.  W.  S.  MacLeat. 


GLOSSARIAL  INDEX. 


Ad  trivum,  to  the  life,  S81. " 

JE^gripiUt  (.afgagros,  a  wild  goat,  pOos,  a  ball). 

Agarics,  ipecies  of  iHcybnium,  with  a  flUform 
ttum  and  a  kidney.thaped  ca«e,  473. 

Alhtnoei,  a  tenn  originally  applied  to  human  be- 
ings of  a  deadly  white  occurring  amongst  the 
negroes  of  Aftrica,  the  coppcr-coloured  Indians 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  in  other  places, 
fiOS. 

AlbAmum,  the  living  and  incompletely  formed 
external  layers  of  wood,  15S. 

ALyoHlU,  a  fossil  sute  of  some  species  of  the 
genus  of  marine  loophytes  illcytmium,  469. 

Algology,  the  knowledge  of  the  A  Igae,  57. 

AttgnntioHf  line  of  direction,  82. 

Altai  flns,  those  of  the  vent,  HIS. 

AnihoccphaliUt,   fossils   resembling  heada   of 

'  6owers  and  buds  of  blossoms,  895. 

AntkracUe&fiKxibedi  191. 

jt'mtMt  the  orifice  at  which  excrements  are 
^ected,  540 ;  per  cmum,  escaping  by  the  anus, 

A6rta,  the  great  artory  proceeding  ttom  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  fh>m  which  all  the 
other  arteries  mediately  or  immediately  pro- 
ceed, 407. 

Afpierg,  tips,  uppermost  points,  230. 

Anpindicest  appendages,  5S9. 

Appindicfi  Iktett,  yefiow  appendages  to  the  in. 
testines,  95. 

A  priori  reasoning,  reasoning  before  facts,  461. 

Auideodust  with  a  furrowed  tooth,  UWL 

Aver  eate,  cake  made  of  oatmeal,  301. 

Basset  edge,  the  edge  of  a  stratum  which  has 
risen  to  the  surface  is  so  called,  442. 

JUrlenuiites,  fossil  shells  of  a  conical  figure,  295. 

Betoar,  expbined,  28d. 

Binrcliitate,  toothed,  and  the  teeth  again  toothed. 

Birring,  whirring,  123. 

Blephurvphlhdlnua  (firom  hiephara,  the  eyelids, 

and  ophthalmia,  a  disease  of  the  eye),  signi- 

fles,  iiterailjr,  a  disease  of  the  eyelids,  14. 
Braird,  the  first  leaf  emitted  Drum  sown  com, 

75. 
Bronchia,  gills.  .''i04. 
BraneUdpoda,  Crustacea  destitute  of  feet,  in 

place  of  which  each  side  is  furnished  with 
>  ciliated  branchiostegous  appendages  for  swim. 

ming,  530. 
Bmcceu,  belonging  to  the  cheek,  5S0. 
Bmecindtor  musetet,  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  so 

railed  fWnn  their  office  of  forcing  out  the 

breath,  405. 
BAUa  dssea,  a  bony  knob,  40& 
C  ilamiie,  of  the  natur*  of  cane,  or  of  nith,  374. 
Caloric,  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  heat,  386. 
Campuibtes,  rurvlty,  crookedness,  855. 
CanUis  lachr^mdiis.  channel  for  tears,  404. 
CamefUi,  lattice-work  i  applied  to  the  reticular 

substance  in  iMmef,  241. 
Cephalopoda,    MollAsca  having  the  head  Air. 

ntslicd  with  appendages  for  progressive  motion, 

527. 
Chorion,  explained,  15. 
ChoroMf,  explained,  15. 
Choroid  membrane,  129 ;  explained,  15. 
Choroid  pigment,  Itfi);  explained,  15. 
Choroid  membr:ine,  in  i meets,  the   tissue  of 

trnchenand  pigment,  229. 
Cilia,  the  eyelMshcs.  40i 
drri,  tcntacula,  fi-clers,  282. 
Climate,  explained,  246. 
aimatology,  the  knowledge  of  climates,  247. 
V6chlca,  a  inairs  shell,  an  internal  iwrt  of  tlie 

ear  resembling  it,  382. 
C&ncha,  the  cxterniil  tube  of  the  ear,  404; 
Conchoidal,  resembling  a  shell,  191. 


Condyloid  fordmina,  orifices  in  booes  at  their 

joints,  40& 
Condyloid  processes,  processes  of  bones  at  their 

ioints,  406. 
C&mea  transpdrens,  explained,  15. 
CrUnktm,  the  skull  bone,  404. 
CriUer.  a  bowl,  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  548. 
Cricoid  cartilage  ( flrom  krikos,  a  ring,  and  eidos^ 

likeness),  a  gristle  of  the  windpipe,  405. 
Crops  out.  t)eds  are  said  to  crop  out  when  they 

make  their  appearance  on  the  surface  from 

beneath  others,  462. 
Crista  petrbsa,  rocky  crust,  240. 
CryfOs  (from  krupto,  to  hide),  the  little  rounded 

appearance  at  the  end  or  the  tnuUl  arteries. 

Cm/  de  sac,  a  pouch,  408. 

Climulus,  clouds  in  a  convex  or  conical  heap, 
increasing  upwards  ftom  a  horixontal  base; 
plural,  cumuli,  444. 

Cutis  vera,  the  true  skin,  528. 

Cyddstoma  {kuklos,  a  circle,  and  stoma,  a  mouth), 
540. 

Dibris,  ruins,  rubbish,  fkllen  fragments,  86. 

Depressor  muscles,  muscles  which  depress  or 
draw  down  the  parts  to  which  they  are  fasten- 
ed, 405. 

DetrUus,  fragments  of  rocks,  90. 

Dicta,  precepts,  plural  oteUdum,  535. 

Dipterous,  two-winged,  220 

Ductus  ad  nasum,  duct  leading  to  the  noxe,  404. 

EgSsta,  excrements,  matters  expelled,  l.'>7. 

Etectro-magnetism,  that  condition  of  matter  in 
which  electricity  and  mngnetism  coexist,  141. 

Enerinites,  fossils  resembling  the  bloMoms  of 
lilies,  fi95L 

EnterotUe,  a  stone  found  in  intestines,  286. 

Entomdstraca,  a  division  of  Crustkcesi,  501. 

Epiphyte  defined,  2K5. 

Eecubitor,  a  watcher,  342. 

Exitpidt,  withered  remains.  22. 

Ferrugrneo.<alcareo«s,  calcareous  with  the  co. 
lour  of  rust  of  iron,  383. 

Fordmen,  an  orifice,  541. 

Foramen  oMe,  an  oval  opening,  409. 

Fordmina,  orifices,  405. 

Fdrmula,  prescribed  things  or  fbrms,  192. 

Oastermodes,  Moll6sca  having  Uie  belly  fur- 
nished with  the  organs  of  progressive  motion, 
537. 

Gravdmen,  the  weight,  330 

GryphUes,  fossils  of  the  shells  Gryphc^,  295i 

Jialidtis,  sea  ear,  529. 

HausteUdla,  insects  endowed  with  suckers,  490. 

HippoHte,  a  stone  found  in  a  horse,  886. 

Holocintrus  {holos.  all.  keniron,  a  spur),  L  163 ; 
given  erroneous! V,  ill.  570 ;  corrected,  iv.  77. 

HyperMoid,  a  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
a  hyperbola :  a  hvpertwla  is  a  particular  kind 
of  curve,  formed  by  cutting  a  cone  in  a  direc 
tion  parallel  to  its  axis,  427. 

Hyberndeulum,  winter  residence,  239L 

Hypochondriasis,  d^iection,  depression  of  spl- 
r>U,  14. 

Ileum,  the  third  intestine,  which  begins  where 
the  jsjunum  ends,  and  is  to  called  ttom  eHe5^ 
to  involve,  fkrom  its  many  and  complicated 
foMs,  95. 

Tneontradile,  uneon  tractable,  S8P. 

Imdmo,  the  winged  or  perfect  stale  of  an  insect, 

/a sUm,  in  Its  place^24a 

JnMinrt.  defined,  157. 

Invertebrate,  devoid  of  a  backbone,  260. 

Iodine,  a  solid  substance,  princi|ially  obtained 

fl-om  kelp,  68. 
Jcjunntti,  the  second  pottion  of  the  small  in. 

teftlinm,  so  called  because  it  U  Maaa^VV)  torascA 
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/•  >J«^  //<f  >i/>*Vf#,  . „,^  _^^  ,_, 

l^fU4tlk§rm$  'l^mkm,  whitm,  Ikmtm,  • 
/4ff^M«n,  m^tttrntemi  tttmutfamn  an 

ji^^/lUr  vtttphrUm.  Wl. 

MMtk  t$fl4,  m  M*-i4  UMmt4  fnm 
mutrmmg  th*  jmetr  wttk  atkM^ 

MnfBUfM,  furntthud  wWk  •  ptmehfiOL 
muiMd  pH0tfMf»,  ffTfftjmta  *»(  thm  mm 

Mafiria  mdtHra,  nmditat  mttUr;  47/. 

M^atufftt  r4Mi,  tUfHU  lOUemMiitHl  with 

rmk,  ¥U. 
klridit§  audUhrhu  fgUmmt,  U»e  outer 

Mtdtatimum,  th«  4oaM«  tk\n  or  nM»«r.i...., 
whWf  itefwl*  \tt  th«  mkSdle  of  the  brcMl,  mmI 
4frWlMi  »  knt/i  two  pmtU^  rtctHimd  l«ft,  407. 

MftrorUf,  «  m«t4Kfr)r  «tonc,  Uft 

MUUma,  pctiiUrnlUil  rtfirNir,!^. 

Mtragff  Mil  opittMi  <Muikfn,  M0 ;  cipUUwd  In 
d«i«H,  ill  |»  j^jTA  484, 

Manak/uUkta,   \mttu   endowed  with   nuodi. 

Mm,  4(«;. 
Mfuscml4ucuian4umtf  of  th«  double  tutor*  of 

NkJkrJ,  M  rmrUllic  Mik«tefiee,  139. 
Sifrum  ptgmhUHm,  expUui«d,  15, 
fiufieuif  k«Tn«f ,  «n  incfudod  body,  460. 
(yrriput,  hirMl-heMJ,  4/jri 

(KMvhngrtU,  \Mtrtt%\n%  Ut  the  gullet,  5?7. 
(KtAphagl,  fiiural  of  ttufphagut,  ¥0i. 
OrhictUarU  ttrls,  a   rotude  beioiiKing  to  the 

ttuHxiht  ¥)ft. 
(fpfrnUart  of  the  nature  of  a  lid,  818. 
Oidogy  (Hon,  an  f%%^  logo$,  a  diaeowse),  a  trea' 

tiM  tm  eggs,  ¥£n. 
Onireutum.  liid,  a  corering,  76. 
(fpoMum  thrlmpt  *  ■Pccuni  which   earriet  it« 

young  tn  an  external  pouch,  at  the  opowum 

dfice,  'sUn. 
OrhUat.  pertaining  to  the  orbit  or  socket  for  the 

OrnUhoicope.  an  optical  instrument  for  riewing 

dlsUnt  birrls,  M\i. 
Otnitholntphr^  a  refpctorjr  for  birds,  412. 
iXtdphofrut.  the  swallow,  the  throat,  S6SL 
0»fr6nUt,  furehcMl  bone,  405. 
Qg  hyfi)dtSt  a  forkrd  bone  at  the  root  of  the 

tongue,  so  called  ttom  \\m  resvmblance  in  figure 

Ut  the  (Ireck  letter  Y.  4()5. 
Ot  ocripUia,  a  bone  at  the  back  of  the  skull,  405. 
ihtn  prtrifti>Ha,  the  two  sides  of  a  skull,  405. 
Ot  tpAm6)dftt  a  wedge-like  bone  in  the  facial 

part  of  the  skull,  405. 
Ona  timporum,  bones  of  the  temple,  405. 
(h§a  triqurtrrtt  triangularii^haited  bones,  4C5. 
OPrt.  eggs,  151. 
0*aUe  acM,  the  acid  of  sugar  obtained  from  the 

plant  O'xalli,  14f). 
OrMf  qf  ttnt,  a  substance  formed  bjr  the  union 

of  oxygen  with  line,  i25. 
OMMfHt  impregnated  with  oxygen  gas,  547. 
Ojr^grtirttian,  the  process  of  imbuing  with  oxy. 

gen,  U/M) 
VAbMutHt  (bod,  157. 

VdiiH-brit,  the  eyelids,  upper  and  lower,  404. 
J»a;tt/fmltt,  rollectnr  of  butterflies,  148. 
/'af-a^'/ifwi,  mock  moons,  171. 

"at/Zr,  defined,  fiH5. 


Auated  » 
reoeivea 


r*««,  dwarf 

/uiAtf,  raysi,  28o. 

AuUmg,  the  booc 
from  itssoopose 
a  wheel.    It  is  of  a 
ulaa,  alongside  of 
with  it  what  is 
ann,24L 

Baid,  inroad,  41£. 

iUetmm,  the  stzaicbt  and  hM. 
may,  96. 

Rrketaminta,  thinos  cast  v^^jBO, 

Hiu  mucoamm,  expiaioed,  %& 

86ccuM  UiehrymiUu,  lachrymal 
the  internal  comer  of  the  eye, 
the  tears  from  the  Lachrymal  otifiocsL'aii 
Teys  them  into  the  Lachrynial  (bact,  4M. 

Hean$&ret,  climbers,  18L 

SehneidtrUtn  mrmhrame,  the  aaembiane  thai 
lines  the  nostrils,  named  after  its  daaDoecrery 
Conrad  Victor  Schneider,  8ia 

Sciroceo  (ItaUan),  south-east  wind,  96L  : 

Selfrotic  tunic ,  explained,  15. 

Sctrke.  masses  of  dross  from  meited  BetaJStSCT. 

ScraUie,  scratch,  4ia 

8iUa  tArdca,  so  called  frxMD  its  nippoaed  reacm- 
bUnce  to  a  Turkish  saddle;  a  canity  in  the 
sphenoid  bone,  containing  the  pituitary  gland, 
surrounded  by  the  four  dinoid  procesacs^  40& 

Semiperlaceout,  half.pearly,  356. 

Sentorhtmt  the  seat  of  sensation,  1£L 

Sepia,  a  black  or  brown  liquid,  fumiahed  bj  the 
;sra6Ulus.  138L 

S^pta,  partitions,  137. 

Sit4C,  bristles,  509. 

Sipkuncu/atcd,  fliraished  with  a  little  siphon, 
ICw. 

Speat,  a  sweeping  torrent  after  rain  CMr  thaw,  SSO. 

Steppet,  heaths,  deserts,  255. 

Stirnum,  the  breasubone,  405. 

St^to^pharpngH  musdrt,  muscles  of  the  pharynx 
attached  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  405. 

Subdavian,  the  subdairlan  arteries,  right  and 
left,  proceed  under  the  clairides  (diouUer 
bUdes),  and  give  off  in  their  course  the  mam- 
mary, cervical,  vertebral,  and  upper  inter, 
costal  arteries.  The  subclavian  vein  recnves 
the  blood  fh>m  the  veins  of  the  arm,  and  nina 
into  the  vena  cava  superior,  407. 

SubgelaUnotu,  somewhat  Jelly.lik^  2S& 

SuMrigonalt  neariy  triangular,  47d. 

StUpkuric  add,  an  acid  coasistiing  (tf  sulphur,  iti 
-awrr,  iiviiMvu,  •nt#.  \    «*U»  and  of  oxygen, 

itf^M.  walls  I  txainple,  the  vaif  ci  ot  baViei  ot\  SwperdUam  wrck,  wti^  oC  the  eyebrows,  40. 

^Hl, /HM.  \TnliM,Vki%itoQ^w\s«^&2D»i5MGk.^%^««U««beie- 
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hf,  rcclinlnc  at  the  top,  lo  aa  to  fkll  within  lt« 

bate,  the  thickneu  it  graiually  leuened  ac- 

oordlna  to  the  height,  S44. 
7Virfj,in  Dirds,  the  •hank,  aiuwering  to  the  heel 

in  quadrupedt,  147 ;  in  inaectt,  tarsus  implies 
'    the  foot,  «7& 

TmfdcMte,  fieelen,  holders,  475. 
Tdrra  ptmoUina,  earth  of  which  a  cemeot  is 

made,  from  Puaxuolo,  in  Italy,  547. 
TkaUum  ntrvdrum  opti^Mta»t  the  source  whence 

the  optic  n«nres  originate.  Id. 
Thbrax,  chest,  5t56w 
Thuroideartmge^  a  shield^sped  gristle,  which 

forms  the  fore,  upper,  and  largest  part  of  the 

larynx,  406. 
Toi$et  a  French  long  measure,  equal  to  6'396 

English  feet,  S69l 
TrMiea,  the  windpipe,  SI. 
TrUMUt,  fossil  shells  which  are  threeJobed, 

S9S. 


Tr^dtL  M<dl6sca  with  a  one.TalTed  spiral  shdl, 

5S9. 
Tknica  cot^unetXoa^  a  delicate  membrane  of  the 

eye  whicn  lines  the  eyelids,  and  is  reflected 

eirer  the  anterior  part  of  the  bulb,  404. 
Tkniea  ntfr/ifciiw,  the  winking  membrane,  SIO. 
U'mbo,  boss,  knob,  most  prominent  part,  35& 
IPtfTus,  the  womtL  85a 
ITitea,  explained,  15. 
FadaibreSj  waders,  181. 
Vara,  a  Mexican  measure  equal  to  S3|  EngUdi 

inches,  30. 
naa  cd0a,  the  largest  vein  In  the  body,  so  called 

from  its  great  cavity  or  hollow  space,  408. 
Vdrtebrte,  p)inU  of  the  backbone,  Ui. 
Viscera^  bowels,  501 
V)va  tAtti,  all  alive  together,  419L 
Whenutotte,  quemstone  or  gritstone,  877. 
Zygomatie  ffrocesus,  processes  of  the  chedu 

bone,  and  bone  of  the  temple,  40GI 
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GENERAL  SUBJECT. 

A.1CNALBS  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  185. 
Branston  and  Ca's  Young  Lady's  Book,  noticed, 

67. 
Brayley*s  Utility  of  a  Knowledge  of  Nature  con. 

sldered,  not'iMd,  86^ 
Bulletin  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  noticed,  84. 
Bulletin  de  USocift^  Irop^rialedesNaturalistes 

de  Moscou,  reviewed,  851. 
Cheek's  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natural  and  Gto^ 

graphical  Science,  noticed,  66L 
Companion  to  the  British  Almanac  for  1889,  in- 
cluding **  Observations  of  a  Naturalist,"  re. 

viewed,  4S& 
Drummond's  I^etters  to  a  Young  Naturalist,  on 

the  Study  of  Nature  and  Natural  Theology, 

announced,  67 ;  reviewed,  481. 
Encyclopedia  of  Introductions  to  Natural  His. 

tory,  announced,  86. 
Gardening  and  Naturalist's  Annual,  announced, 

67. 
Grammar  of  Natural  History  In  preparation, 

868. 
Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  noticed,  184. 190. 
Murray's  Aerial  ElecUicity  and  Researches  in 

Natural  Histonr,  8d  edition,  84.  151. 
Scicntifle  AnnuaL  announced,  67. 
SUrk's  Introduction  to  Natural  History,  no. 

ticed,8flL 

ZOOLOGY. 

Archiv  ftir    Anatoroie   und  Physiologie  von 

Meckel,  noticed,  181 
Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  So. 

dety  delineated,  noticed,  64. 
Richardson's   Fauna   Borekli.Amcridina,  SS4. 
Swainson's  Zoological  Illustrations,    87^  457. 

T^itiL  4o4,  3ov> 

Thompson's  Zoological  Researches  and  lUus. 

trattons  in  Natural  History,  rev.  856. 555. 
Timbs's  Zoologiral  Series  of  Why  and   Be. 

cause,  or  Knowledge   for   the   People,  re. 

viewed,  488. 
Wilson's  Illustrations  of  Zoology,  Nos.  vUl.  and 

ix.,  reviewed,  861. 
Youatt's  Treatise  on  Canine  Madness,  noticed, 

6& 
Zoological  Journal,  96.  389.  482. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

Hewltson's  British  Oology,  or  Illustrations  of 
the  Eggs  of  British  Birds,  noticed,  488. 

Jardine's  Wilson's  American  Ornithology,  an- 
nounced, 67. 

Lane's  Figures  of  the  Parrots,  noticed,  555. 

Rennie's  Architecture  of  Birds,  reviewed,  380L 
486 

Rennie's  Montagu's  Ornithological  Dictionary^ 
announced,  67  ;  reviewed,  488. 51& 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Curtis's  Guide  to  an  Arrangement  of  British 

Insects,  noticed,  489l 
Fischer's  Notice  sur  le  Tettig6psis,  nouveau 

genre  d'Orthoptftres  de  la  Russie,  rev.,  861. 
Horsfleld's  Javanese  Insects,  noticed,  55S. 
Mailer's   lur  verglcichcnden  Physiologie  dee 

Gerichtssines,  noticed,  1S4. 
Rennie's  Insect  Architecture,  rev.,  39.  555. 
Rennie's  Insect  Transformations,  noticed,  5X 
Stephens's  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology, 

CONCHOLOGY. 
Sowerby*s  General  Conchology,  noticed,  555. 

BOTANY. 

Banks's  Plymouth  and  Devooport  Flora,  qOp 

ticed.489. 
Flbra  Alt41ca,  noticed,  258. 
Grevillc's  A^gm  BritAnnlcss.  reviewed,  57. 
Maycock's  Flora  Barbad^nsU,  noticed,  6a 
Sowerby's  Supplement  to  English  Botany,  re. 

vicwed,64. 
Stokes's  Botanical  CommcnUrios,  lev.,  55. 
Wakefield's  Introduction  to  Botany,  10th  edit, 

containing  an  Appendix  explanatory  of  the 

Natural  Arrangement,  088. 

GEOLOGY. 

Hutton's  Notes  on  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of 
the  County  of  Duriiam,  noticed,  tfcl 

Woodward's  Synoptical  Table  of  British  Or- 
ganic Remains,  noticed,  6Gl 
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Attonniii),  bltdi  In  ihn  pluidtloni  it,  IK. 
jnna  of  CHir,  the  .Tlria  F,ccm  of  modcn 

KfMa  CTihrmilfinnli  In  Deron.hlre,  US. 
X«Ml  flp^lMfi^RBlJ,   lU  atlKki   on    cumni 

.^■culiii'Hli>pac4iIuiuiDCth«banediHlnut).i 
.^llEi. or  enRlc^Uonr,  lUISI,  W.ISO.MS. 
Ailngson  the  wruhct,  (6*.  iw. 
Addinnd  Iti  e«i  In  ^ri,  ses. 
Aiaptiithui  uinbellttiu,  water  lecteted  bT,33. 
AnoDDHiiii't  nplf  to  the  remiirlu  of  B,  and  J  S, 

AlfK,  BrtlUlt  the  iiMrtkulaud,  ceneM  m 

■pcclM  of,  ST. 
Anerlu,  North,  Iclten  docripUTo  of  a  niiu 
.  tal  hlilory  lour  In,  tOS.  IWi  aboriginal  na 

^ni^la'  mrriiSnS  oerhW  l><elr  H«ia 
telellon.  Ill,  BSJ. ;  critlclam  on.  It.  Tft  sft,S7S 


Jnanhne  rananculKlitH  (bund  In  Suflblk,  iX). 

Anllnali  and  letetabln,  analoniF  In  the  ittuc. 

tun  and  nincilBiii  sf,  3SS, 

W3.     '  o  ^  uwt     , 

Aiinren'end  fluerHh  M.  lS.°S78. 381  t7a  M9. 

Ifippln" fli«i|m*M.       '  ""*"'   "* 

Aponoaftton  dbttehyon,  ■  notice  of,  by  Hr. 


tnVl  11 


ItSTta^ullaof 


ng  (Borabrclion  fliTula),  IH, 


iin  J^™"«7S  *6T.    "'       '  ' 

ih  Eoiomolog;,  Stepheu'i.  Bee  DiTti,  and 

e  (nimaU,  fUultlea  of,  audllon,  9  5K ; 
ual,  K  m,  WT.  SO.  £61  SSI;  •edtient, 
I ;  Intdledua],  US  ;  olbctujr,  530 ;  tuu, 

the  budt  of 
■mMinf,4U 


ar'of  nature  lor  Kiglaad,  IS! ; 
for  Bedford,  170  ^  ui  BuDcaj, 


CUIa  (Slcb4nUi]  nlbidfiica,  wut 
CalUindipha  donitiiulB  In  Denwil 


IMfBid,  Jnirnil  of  Ihe  weathi 

hatch  and  cuckoo  near.  Z75. 
Badfoidaliii*,  DBlural  bluorr  In 
Btt,  NccMlaD  of  mi  by  the,  li 

In  nnwen,  ftc,  W,  4T.  93.  tT». 


BIrda,  Britlihwni.uiiu  account  of,  Ug.4]£. 

OidL  In  Suflblk,  lis,  450 ;  In  the  plinuiloni  it 
Abboultad,  l&i  land  Midi  net  with  at  tea, 
l«>;neirniWa)iin!ciHorblnladt<cnb«lby 
Mr.  yafnil,  lU;  mir  mode  of  namlnlog, 
14S|  cclUclii)a«n,KLKt  j  migratotripcciei, 
dataariheapiieBnnBof,  lnl&<a,  In  Holtini- 
.. K.^  ^  nieolet  of    KfofWir  and    lU 


,  diluTlal  grarel  and  dcpoaitt  near, 
tj  of  Ihc,  161 ;  remarki  on,  493. 


Ihotham,  fo^ 

1,  and  1.1W  iiTid  teetb  of  a  man. 
nrur,  ir*)  ■  g™l0(7  of  the  ntegh- 

"SB'S  s:?sir" '"»•''- 

Coolronnnj,  the  recent.  In  thia  Hafulne,  re. 

miiki  on  4£& 
Camfleld,  tSi..  hit  acadcniy  at  Reclotj  Grere, 

Oa^agandtultU-ofuaturalhUto^tobla 
(rfmu.  miacnla,  fluid  matter  enhed  by  It. 
Comwall,  liW  of  nre  planti  found  In,  IBl. 

*^.'i™  BtiliSTJima-r"""^'"'  '""'"" 

Cow,  bail  of  bair  found  Inihenomachora.lg?. 

Ciab  and  the  oriler,  ISl. 

Ciakf  meadow  [RUlut  Oil),  hablla  of  joung 

:ruil»™a  and  lotecti,  dlacoraila  of  Mailer  and 

:uclioo,  at  the  "wllcbmV  hour  of  night,"  147; 
deiMtmre  of,  »7i.  46fi ;  ilnalng  at  Ihe  "witch- 
ing hour"  of  night,  147.  tSR;depoeiIl  lu  egf 


QEMERAL    1NI>£X. 


TB.     ShakifWan'i 
l«cU  pmpoMil  to  *-' 

Ocaliiiiftam  la 


GEKERAL  IHOEX. 

.    3k  OunlM  mil  An.  .  IMirille  Idud,  IniKti  Horn,  a 

MfDdlp  blita,  poUU  none  or  tb^  UOl  3S1 
KoulMi  yoUnilU,  ud  foUlWi  white,  finatf 

la  iKUnd,  16T. 
MeMoilc  HiHM,  uaKist  of  [lw  Ul  DC  In  Oibr^ 

■blrciau. 


TnilictbnMia,*  (dodoci^  on  the,  Tinied,TC 
'  Vndftani,  t  mgDOfniifa  on  th«,  wanted,  7t. 
Hint!  on  local  bounf,  Ul. 

dHolMtMi  of,  ai 
H;di«pblliu  piceuf,  aeU  of,  151. 
Hn™>fT>  nrnurlu  on,  ISSL 


ipUOfSX. 


In^b^a 


rilCT'fow],  Wmtcrtoo^  remuki 


UlcTofcotie,  JL  cheap  work  no,  vb 

UiUL  wuted,  ido, 
MlAenl  treuuna  af  Br&tiJtl,  E. 
lllKeUiikeowliitdll(ec«,fl8,ua,«3L3Ta 
MiBd  tfanuh,  on  th^  189  i  •«■  of,  144. 

Hlle,  *  IpICit*  d  (niMdnUIB  /Jmknm. 

■Ahi),  poninie  m  •Inai,  UK 
UoUftM*,  Iwmwiiic  uiriUtla 


Imtowliia  udiUtlniuT.  XI. 
lutnuli,  bMonr  at^^l-  S«i  their 

Ml  J  ofheerlag.  53* 


In  gudeoi,  as. 

unire,  in  WuwLckfhlie  >]] 
d  brought  up  bj  ■  apAnlel 
jeT,burted  In  lh*h  pelt  bogi, 


ot.eS;  la  Bucking 


isrs"-' 


ion  or,  348. 


F,  niiiigeinent  of,  iS5,156. 
in  milo,  lia 
h,  }••  and  t«Ib,  d< 


■ptder,  IncLudbtf  a  hymeaoptnom 

Ni^(J«^N]re<lche)Wod™rop«-iu«oMifc!,«4. 
Niihiju,  or  goitiuclier,  pectlniled  claw  of,  4si, 
N&tui  prs'cait,  Tltln,  laUigenL,  Hgiuiren,  In 

Deionihira,  H5. 
Nomenclature.  Oimm  Ln,  bf  Mr.  Rennie  4Z«. 
KaiTulk,  cQJIecton  or  the  obdeeti  oTnatuial  bit- 


Obituarr;  Thomm  Ciipenter,  Etq.,  IK  -  Wil- 
•m,  the  celebnlnl  omltholt^it,  591. 

OikncTand  ShetUnd,'omilhnli>gici]rui(to.  bi 
IBt%  IMi  deil  flah  or  OrkneT,  2I& 

Oriole,  the  goMni  (Orlblui  ciUKila),  iliiil  in 
ISXIInCheUilre.Ta. 

Otnllholo^l  IDclloM^,  WUeiton-i  remarki 

~    -   ■|(ic«lt«in.,lio'pnrtMDenlln,  181. 

■llol  Tbll  la  SheUuKl  and  DAnej  In 


mlth^lul 
1BES,ISS. 


OdvIdIobi,  glance  at  that  of  part  or  E_ci.  44T. 

Orjctoloar.    See  FmiL 

Owl,  luifiiorT  apeRure  of  the,  IS;  llautilitfln 


MMi(B\i  f^whrAaTDf  udSdtilc,iui|le.broulcd    Orit«  and  tbr  rr 


'aJ';uphr 
■I,  476.  Si 
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Parasite  and  epi^jte,  diitinguiihed.  285. 

Firi,  speclet  in  the  pUntationa  at  Abbotaford, 
16& 

Partridge,  Guemaex  iP^riix  rtfii),  4^5 ;  the  Vir. 
ginian,  attempts  to  naturalise  in  England,  16. 

Pastor,  rose-coloured  (P&stor  rtMeus),  shot  in  1830 
in  Cheshire,  74. 

Peat  bogs,  recent  and  rapid  formatioa  of,  in 
Ireland,  5i3. 

Peregrine  falcon,  14& 

Periodical  publications,  Swalnson's  remarks  on, 
S72 ;  A.  R.  Y.*s  reply,  457 }  Swainson's  second 
reply,  554. 

Phenomena  of  geology  explained  by  the  preces- 
sion of  the  eauinoxes,  306. 

Phii6dromus  Limicum,  parasitic  on  slugs,  538. 

Physiology  of  the  org >uis  of  vision  of  man  and 
other  animaU,  14.  207. 

Pigeon,  tumbler,  cause  of  the  whirls  of,  473.  557. 

Pimpernel,  red  (^nag&liis  arirtosis).  and  blue 
(if.  cserOlea),  specific  relations  of,  UL  537; 
critlcUm  on.  It.  7a  877,  S78.  46a 

Plnus  Cimbra  and  Lftriz  euro|MB\i  (communis) 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  streams,  33. 

Pisa,  weather  at,  261 

Plants,  dried  specimens  of,  to  be  bought  in  Lon- 
don, 382:  exotic,  artificial  dissemination  of, 
in  Britain,  439.  441,  442;  on  the  reUUve 
scarcity  of  certain  species,  and  on  changes  in 
their  habitats,  437 ;  species  noticed  by  Mr 
Dale,  266 ;  notice  of  the  phTsiology  of,  126 ; 

;  poisonous,  botanical  characters  o^  188.  383 ; 
rarer  species  in  ComwalL  161 ;  in  Essex,  446 ; 
in  Leicestershire,  162  \  inrWorcestenhire,  451 ; 
species  of,  producing  varieties  with  difbrently 
coloured  blossoms,  71;    the   localisation    of 

EianU  by  man,  432.  441,  442 ;  their  absorption 
y  their  roots,  157 ;  useAil  application  of  the 
dead  and  dry  stems  of  the  herbaceous  qiecies 
of,  443. 
Polecat,  the  auditorr  aperture  of  the,  lOl 
Poly6mmatus  Arglohu,  a  double  brooded  insect, 

477.558. 
Poplar  trees,  water  secreted  by,  32. 
Potato-stone  of  the  Mendip  hills,  190.  SSa 
Preston  dep6t  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  ob- 
jects of  natural  history,  72. 
Productions,  monstrous,  instances  of,  81.  403w 

431.  47& 
Proofs  of  certain  statements  in  the  Gardens 
and  MfHogerie  qf  the  Zoologieal  Society  de- 
lineaiedt  1^9. 
Publications,  periodical,  Swainson's  remarks  on, 
272 ;  A.  R.  Y.'s  reply  to,  457 ;  Swainson's  se- 
cond  reply,  554. 
Quadrupeds  at  and  near  Londonderry.  458. 
Queries  and  Answers,  8d  187.  878.  383. 470. 559. 
Accentuation,  q.  278 :  answer,  878^    .Atltes, 
or  eagle-stone,  iii.  484 :  answer,  iv.  190. 468. 
Alligator,  substance  (oesoar)  found  in  the 
stomach  of,  iiL  447 ;  q.  It.  96 ;  answer,  886 
Noc  7.    and   8.      Anatomical   specimens, 
cheap  preparations  for,  q.  ilL  92 :  answer, 
iv.  473.    Antenn«,  branched  in  E^ter  mu. 
rlnus,  q.  476 ;  parity  answered,  ii.  308L  flg.  86, 
iT.  21.     Anthracite  found  in  clay,  q.  191 ; 
answer,  191.    Animalcules  in  sea-water,  q. 
It.  285 ;  answer,  L  54.  5&  304,  ill  306,  iv. 
281  50a  505i    Animal  and  vegetable,  per. 
feet  definition  of,  q.  279L    Aster  which  rolls 
back  iU  corolla,  q.  285;  answer,  885.    At- 
roosphere  never  dark  on  a  windy  night,  why. 

Ball  containing  an  Insect,  q.  9S.  Batracbians, 
on  the  gastric  Juice  of,  q.  95.  Bees,  corollas 
perforated  by,  0.93:  partly  answered,  47. 
47a  Beetles,  G6rdii  and  Dfticus,  .found 
in  the  intestines  of  a  (Vog.  q.  95.  Bewick's 
,  Birds,  new  edition  of,  q.  w.  Beioars  found 
in  the  stomach  of  an  allintor,  iii.  447 ;  q. 
iv.  96 ;  answer,  886,  Noc  7.  and  8 :  in  the 
stomach  of  a  hone,  q.  90 ;  answer,  187.  886, 
No.  8 :  in  the  stomach  of  a  cow,  q.  187 ; 
answer,  885 :  constituents  ofl  q.  96 ;  answer, 
885.  S8&  BinUtufflng,  what  work  on  la 
best  and  cheapest,  q.  473L  Boa,  brwUblnf 


tube  of,  q.  80.  879:  Bombardier  beetle  (Bra- 
chlnus  rc&rabusj  cr^itans),  explosion  and 
odour  of,  q.  iii.  477 ;  answer,  iv.  91  Butter- 
fly,  axure  blue,  PoIy6mmatus  ArR\olu«,  is  it 
single  or  double4)rooded  ?  q.  477 ;  answer. 
558. 

Cabbage  caterpillar,  flies  produced  fhaoo,  a. 
UL  476.  477  ;  answer,  ill  51.  458,  iv.  94,  sSI 
881  Campanula  Aederkcea  at  High  Beedi, 
q.  182:  answer,  479.  CIsprimAlgus  euro. 
paeNis  in  a  cage,  q.  9L  Carabus  nemorklis 
of  lUiger,  C.  hortfosU  Fubr.,  q.  iii.  477  j  an. 
swer,  IV.  94, 95. 18&  Caterpillars,  greenish 
bladumarked,  on  cabbages,  q.  iii  476:  an. 
swer,  iiL  51.  452,  iv.  94,  95.  SI  CateipiU 
lar  infesting  the  sycamore  tree,  q.  93 ;  an. 
swer,  281  C§rthia  (kmiliiiris,  migratory  or 
not,  q.  47a  Certira  vinula,  electricity  of 
the  caterpillar  of,  q.  281.  Clay,  bUck  mine- 
ral  substance  (anthracite)  found  in,  q.  191 ; 
answer,  191.  Climate  of  England  almoK 
unchanged,  o.  480.  CMias  Edhsa,  appear, 
ance  of,  in  1830,  q.  188.  Corollas  perforated 
by  bees,  q.  93;  partly  answered,  47.  47a 
Cow.  subsunce  (besoar)  found  in  the  sto. 
mach  of,  q.  187;  answer,  285.  C^thia 
c4rdui,  appearance  of.  in  1830,  q.'188. 

Diphne  Mezireum,  is  the  envelope  of  its  bios, 
lomsacalyx  or  corolla ?  q.  188 ;  answer,  55B. 
Dep6t  for  the  exchange  and  sale  of  speci. 
mens  in  natural  history,  q.  iiL  185. 470ri^. 
178;  answer,  470.  Dictionary  of  Britiah 
Entomology,  q.  278 :  answer,  471.  Draca"^ 
surculhsa,  384 ;  answer,  384.  Ducks,  habits 
of  the  long-legged  whistling,  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  q.  471  Df  ticus,  beetles,  and 
G6rdi/,  found  in  the  intestines  of  a  fh«.  a. 
95. 

Eagle-stone,  or  JStltes,  q.  IIL  484 ;  answer,  Iv. 
190.  46&  Eatfle,  white-tailed,  is  Ftico  Ostt. 
fr«wus  a  yearling  of  ?  q.  187.  %gs  and  nest, 
q.  91.  Eggs,  a  publication  on,  q.  98 ;  an. 
swer,  428.  Ens,  exchanging  of,  q.  470; 
answer,  47a  E^ater  murlnus  with  a  branch, 
ed  antenna,  q.  476 ;  partly  answered,  iL  308. 
fifl.  86.  iv.  21.  Electricity  of  the  estevpUlar 
of  Ceriira  vinuU,  q.  281.  Entomology,  BrU 
Ush.  dicUonary  of,  q.  878:  answer,  47t 
Epid^ndrum  Aiscktum,  q.  8(» :  answer,  885L 
EriophfUum  ciBspitbsum,  q.S84;  answer. 
381  Exchange  and  sale  of  specimens  in 
natural  hbtory,  dep6t  for,  q.  ilL  18&  470,  Iv. 
178;  answer,  470.  Exchanging  of  cm. 
o.  470;  answer,  47a  ^^ 

Filco  Osslfragus/is  it  a  yeariing  whlte-tailed 
eacl^o.  187.  Filiric,  origin  and  end  of,  q. 
47d.  Flies  produced  fhmi  the  cabbage  caterC 

P"*%  S:e"Lt^^i^  J  enswer,  iiL  51.  4S8; 
iv.  94,  95.  884.  Flukes,  in  sheep,  q.  nil 
answer,  478.  FriUllarics,  MeUtaVi  Eimhr^ 
syn«  and  Sel^nr,  are  they  single  or  doubtob 
brooded?  q.  478 :  answer,  558.  nog,  06rdl<> 
beetles,  and  Df  Ucus,  found  in  the  intestinee 
of,  a.  US.  Frog,  solvent  powers  oT  the  sto. 
mach  of,  q.  95.  Frosts,  on  the  unequal  ac- 
tion of,  a.  48a  Fungus,  a  phosphoric  spe. 
cies,  q.  86 ;  a  species  also  In  touchwood,  a. 
18a  —•  -r 

Goitre,  the  cause  of,  o.  IL  301.  403:  answer. 
iiL  191.  44&  470,  iv.  8&  8a  Goklflnch  loainc 
ito  note,  a  473.  G^rdU,  beetles,  andlm. 
cus  found  in  the  intestines  of  a  frog,  q.  9ft. 
G6rdii.  origin  and  end  of,  q.  476 ;  food  for 
frogs,  95.  Grubs  detected  by  rooks,  a  98x 
answer,  880.  * 

Hairworms,  origin  and  end  of,  q.  476 :  food  for 
frogs,  95.  Horse,  substance  (besoar)  found  in 
the  stomach  of,  q.  90 ;  answer,  187. 886,  Na  7. 
Housefly's  duration,  rate  of  increase,  and 
deposition  of  iU  ens,  a  479.  Housefly,  k)b^ 
ster.llke  insect  attacking  the  leg  of.  q.  M  i 
answer,  883,  884.  47a  * 

Indications  of  spring,  oomparative  ooisu 
q.  198.    Insect  contained  in  a  ball,  q.  g&^ 

Kaulf6ss/a  amellOldes,  q.  885 :  answer,  8851 

LBoe4>ark,  q.  479 1  answer,  WX   Lady  Dtr. 
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IB  tii«  eiMiMit  of  cbiidii 


g.»t;  Huwcr,  979.     Lotater.  |  Hennrtaoa  ibe^rbwDf  IMInd  mD,S^ 
itucUu  lh«  lie  a(  a  hwiHiT,     Bnfrnr  ud  Hi  HiiWoiulHnil,  Urdi  in,  In 

Mat  of  cbildioi'i  hwli,  4. 477. ,  Bmntc^  cdHien  of  Hootwi'i  OnUtUMnf 

imUnoMf  ofUw  •«,  a.  It.  Mij  uuwo,       Di^omnj,*a;  yftUnrnfutauiTn^Sie. 

M.  96.  3M,  111.  acs,  It.  St.  Sin.  50&  Bcnnic,  J.  fiig.,  hli  aKiDUiDMlit  to  ihe  oBke  at 

n-of.wiii,  FortofiicH,  q.  BG;  iihirt,  W,       Pnftuat  or  Mininl  PUlMDiitiT  lo  Kliu** 

«S.*7S.    lfariM|MiulUMlMUiK*,a,9>3-       Collefe, Lcodoo, S9i 

MtWv'a  EuphrA^  ud  Bdtoc,  an  Ibn    Rctro^tctln  CtlUdni,  TS.  181  Sri.  381.  t&S. 

jln|H*«dDuU«bro(iil«l,447S(Uinr..S5£       SX. 

u . __— / .^     ^ —  I      AdiM0iilliei™ihw,««,«B    XD' 


MmpHt/ie,  q.  iu.  dcK. 
f  Afnjrnm) Jnu  K  a  caIn  or  ' 
CDTQjia r q. jrHj  ■n<v«-»u&  BDoBniBub-  , 
•uiKc.lilacli,f«indliii:laT,<i.  191.  Uonlhlr 
OuMb  ftv  rooDf  WaWrafnii,  j  iJL  KB,  I 

8itrklit>,<ll.  MiirKan-i,Hr.,<i(<nnt.4.  lU. 
5;  intwn,  IIL  31.  tSi,  Iv.  M,  at^  iM. 
N«T/iihonii  gmninlEUi,  q  187:  anmii,  IBS. 

Olortii'.'and  '^JE 

FaiUUftL    ihflr  inlnailtr   to    n 
q.  91.    ni]nio1og|r.  ngcUM^  Uk  I 
lit  1*7,  lii.*7S. 


Diigmsrr  Un),  at  B«d.  1 


'  "'•  ''-.i 


q.  474.    I'lanti. 


ni  q.   «84i       . 

hlUUr>f,q,474, 

a.  and  anawn,  1.  x^i,  il  w,  it.  v/i^  vaiA 

f74>    Snil[»,trad<-lD,  Iheot^or,!].  E78i 


.  5(^    Shten,  rot  in, 
>-£    Sheldrake,  the 
....  N  laklK  the  nlcr, 

id  ani-ei,  1.  397,  it  *»,  It.  B79.  SBO. 


I^fttii"^?  ' 


4.l'»9. 


tlle,'4.l).lV7i  I 
aniwer.  It.  i£i. 

pigeoo,q.473iL ,  .      ^ 

atmonhen  neTw  dark  on  a,  wnj.j.  * 
Woodpecker,  letter  ipottcd,  It,  q.iST;  j 
iwer,  ti.  1*7,  ill.  475.  Wonna,  Intenin 
their  UTiiln    In  man  and  other  animi 


filing 


he  eipkaien  bI  Stob'a 

no,  npnn,  1.  n.-i  OfMbal  Icltcn  on.  III. 
489,  It.  77.  lOe,  ffi9  .toiff IHi  arTiula  and 
<wn>lea,  ipecille  reUtkna  of,  IIL  537,  It.  79. 
un,  ea.  tee.  Bsa.  Anlmiy,  trpk^  fbnn- 
■tlon  of  til  1. 97.  SQ9  11  IS^  [,.  B£  Apt. 
crmim  aaclni^nditfMliiin,  Ici  manner  of 
-■ig  dla,  19a  4i£  A  Pnrehuer  or 
I'l  m*itntMm  1^  Brimli  EnumB- 


Tie.    Beioan, 


ltHnuaC{S5,S»7.383. 
diu  thdr  neiti,  L  37tL  49tL  IL 
Unliof  nmftnaaod  Iti  ndfb- 


Plpe  tar  blowing  Hgi  145  {  q 

polBOQOui,  Ihe  Dounlcal  cbai -,  ,-,  -,. 

m  i  pinFr  annrend,  38a  Flauti,  vaiinl 
eff^  <t(  fWKl  upon,  q.  4S0.     Polaonout 

Uue  l^illerflT,  ii  11  .In^e  or  'double  | 
brooded  ?q.  477  J  an.wei,SiS.  PortUBUOl*  | 
Fotitiutane  lii  the  Hendlp' Hilti,  q.  190,  | 

Koidu  detectlBf  fruU,  q.  9t;  inner,  WO. 

RotlniheepilTS,  q.9B4;  aoiiaer,  47i. 
Sale  and  acnann  of  apedmnit  In  natural 


bourhood,  SBBl  461  BM^Bnnnde. 
aminlni^  14&  »L  4Sa.  46t  BHtnu,  taann 
or,  1.  4%  III.  4«a  «Sk  BiUilo,  iBcr^diw 
lane  lot  niluni  hMor  hi,  TTIi.  SMl  Id  the 
note;  natural pcoduetlona IndlnHHt to,  1. 
173. 4S7.  Brillih  nlpeL  IL  I43,1H.  17,  It.  7& 
BritUh  iriilDw  WRn%iiL  SIB,  It.  78. 
Calendar  o(  Nature  la  ^(tand  JJ.  G.  7^ 
teu'O  for  IS30,  l<B.  383.  «B.  Ctalda,  on 
UieDWtlUDOIpllOiK of,  IIL  SO,  It.  85.    Coo. 

Magaibie,  37.  19S.  9)6.  211.  3Da  3IS  319. 
45S,  4%  4«1.  487, 488 1  SMI  of  eoaliormi, 
481.  48E.  i::iKkoD  and  the  rwVI,  dep«tut« 
or.  IIL  151.  taO,  It,  l7e  184. 775.  4ffi.  twkaa 
at  the  "  vllchinc  hour  of  nljht,"  1«,  4«6. 
Curcullo^  two,  lii  477,  It,  85.  Crp^ttai 
llucat. abrillih plant,  c&  186, 
DaTlt,lJr.,hi<t«uarkionlhen>«lrlnwhlcPi 
Sl(nheni>  lUtil'attmi  qf  Brilia  Cam. 
«Dlgn  hare  been  publiahed.  303 :  Frill. 
claedTUS;  ccnAmieil,  460;  nnllrd  to  hr 
Mr.  Slcr«ent.4eS;  b)IIr.OiTl^557.    ni. 


Bionpliintln.  q. 

Ihe  Mendip  Hi 

SlufflDK  birdi,  what 

cheapeat,  q.473.    Suu«w<Mtc. ■»>■■»« hiuwm-  «,,«»,.■»« 

laT,q.3»    Swani,  their  aflWtlon  ror  OIo.       Geological 

tini,  q.  IS9.    STcamoiT,  ulerpUlar  lnfe.1,  '■' '- 

lni,q.SSiawwer  S84  .      ,      ,       ^ 

Tapewona,  origin  of  In  man  and  inlmaihand 

how  It  prcnofstet  lu  ^«in,  q,  477,  Tourh- 

CVrthla  fiuniUllrii,  miaialorT  or  not,  q.  47J. 
Triloblle.  a  ipecln  o^  q.  SSI.  Tfiitt  Ml. 
fblla  and  Olorlna  (Le^ie),  Idcntilj  of, 
a  189.    n;*a_Utifllla^  "-  -J-".."-  '- 

W«er- 

t.    lil"whfrl.  of  itie ■  lumt 

sxi  «■ 


IL  400,  IIL  WD,  ii!%fi.  4S9.  441,  IM. 
£wle.Mone,  or  .Alltii,  UL  4M,  it.  190.  46B. 

Ultor'i  dulT,  7G. 
Flora  of  Richmond,  ¥DTbhlre,ai  compared 

-'•'•••-•-' -^ink,  YorkriiiiT,  a*  S76,  467. 
ni  ot^na,  liL  410,  It,  t6ci 

or  nightjar,  pectinated  claw  of,  UL  30. 188.' 
996.  !t9,l>.%75,4!» 
Harea  taking  the  water,  141 Z74. 381t  4ffi  461. 
Hedgchw,  auditorr  aperture  In  tho  «kull 

lory,  76.  335,  in  the  note-     IntruductoTj 
papen  on  the  tnanchei  of  Natural  Hbtorj, 


It.  |3,  thecauaeanlgrwd.  It.  183. 
KllkmoTmeteorplogicariaurTial,   11,97,  tr. 

Ml.     fengflihn,   hahiU  o(,  tsa  ii.  aB> 

4£7,ill.  l7S:4te,lT.«,W7,nS.t9i. 
Maganne  ofKalural  Hiatorr,  I,  iL  iDdili.,  ita 

office,  menu  and  deniertti,  it.  7d     Manage- 

tb^cd  i.  W?."^'"!!!  M^'ir.  «6j  anl 
awered,  4CT ',  Introductorj  papeti  ptviuiml 

haTe  not  been  Intened  tfTen,7P,l83,  Mia. 
•el  Ihnuh  tinging  Oh %i!  wing,  ]8a£74i 
■aDgor,iU.193,47l,iT.I83.f7i.   HDlhiBroul 
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I,  lU.  3i1.  an-    BalUnd.  natu 


PeUiT,  Klcntlflc  3J1.  484.  FcriodluL  pubU. 
Ulloni,  lU.  £97,  Mft  In  nMc,  Ir.  nJ.  457. 
as.  FlDpKnel,  nd  itirl  blue,  ipedSc  it. 
hIioiH  of,  liL  SJ7, It.  n  m. ftT««. iff?. 

Londca,  178;  r*^ll>>y  arc,  jgs  -  bounlul 
cfauHten  or  poJBDOui  onn,  18S.  aU 
Poutiuuiieortbe  Hsxllp  KlUi,  I9D,  383. 
PlontftichiupaniiaiAnciAIua,  iLL(iL.4TT,W. 
U    Frrtneoi.  AInnNiclh'i  noIH  oa  thr,  IIL 


oT,  sen  461.  ItoUn\  Che,  ni  RcdDnul'i, 
fbfHklns  lu  tgf  *R»r  Ihtr  hivt  b«n 
(oachcd  In  ■ud.LSK  in  UipiiMf,  486,11. 
113,  It.  4S&  ■ 
StmlrtoDO  (rf  lh«  Ilia  oT  Shtpper,  157  3S3 
Sclcnca,  It!  dfdiM  In  Che  prmiil  day  97 
SB.  481     Sliulo'^doubli'      ipilul   pho 

Uking  tbc  wuoi, Tfcr  ■  ' 

«7SL  SO.  474.  U9.      Snii 


Aw,  Hr  DtrW.  nm. 
P^iihkni.MS.iniicu. 
WO:  replfil  ID  br  Mr 
Mr.  Ditu,  tea    BUcU 

uitctt  «a,  llk'aff"  o 
fepljr  by  AgroDome  .i 
•  Butclila 


SnU,  ■  llviM 

ink.JSL 
Bhulupene,  l> 


^'ftb^llu,  fonno  lad 
,  4^j  an  idcnllftcal 


8in>ria<i 


sd-^hW  L 


i'S'SLi 


niTcn  produced  bjibnitaa-nd  plant*,  ^1. 
Rntrin,  bablu  ud  nuDRt  and  xma  or,  11& 

410)  ftinakano«IUcu>ane[lh>-yiraTcbHn 

(ourhtd  b)  man,  4SS. 
Rook  {Cdrruipmlatbriui  A-niiVr\  4^4, 
Row  at  Jnlcho   [Auftilka  hiicwhuntlna). 


SamctnM  (dtnc*,  and  oUivi  > 


Si'inict,  Ita  dKllM  In  the  pincnl  day,  m.  S3i. 
4H  g  nn  the  Hudr  of,  ft  41 .  In  the  note 

SiMjiM  deNrOMoc  |«e<aiwi,  s  tniona  Dnuon 
VM,),  ii«i«a<(rtinTnaf  hnliiij  inn.  ISL 

anitl«Bd,«lwl»rofiiiitii»roc.  inOcinticniiii 
NoTCflBber,  WD,  74 ;  In  DcceAber,  IS-'.0, 175 ; 
In  JinuuY,  ml,  1T8<  In  Ftbnurr.  rfu;  In 
UaRh,(/li  In  AKll.STSi  In  Ma),  S^H-.  m 
June,  J^  In  July,  4U  i  In  Augiin  aniliip. 
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Shetland  ud  AiIuk)',  oniltfaalcsi™!  Tiilt  lo.  In 
Shrikd,  hiMti  and  nldllksUon  ol  the  BritUi 

•|W1H,MI. 

SkeMoM  of  null  ilihn,  •  modi  oT  abtainlnc. 

Sun,  1  ipedn  or  mite  puultk  on,  538. 
bakea  cliarmlDf  «  latdnalini  IheJi  pny,  ei, 

tally,  »4  1  aildn'i  hean'!lid  alu,^ 
ScakH  taklni  U»   water,  I.  397,  UL  Ua  SIOl 
It.  SS.  147.  As,  SSO.  471  SS7i  water  ocw,  ae. 

Snipe'i  lnk,'nniatka  on,  »3. 

Solli  and  planla,  their  mutual  rdatloo,  S7.  40(L 


•^\ittt  orsolomoo,   ISli  tpldi 

water  ■pldtr,  ISl. 
Splitllfl  BiatlUndlea,  natlie  titu 

of  growth.  111. 
Sprlni  d''  ■«»  and  that  oT  l«30  a 
aUfw-coach,  I  nwt.  captured  on 

til   Zdtlufiail    Soclrlr  diltm 

Stenu,  dead  anddry.ofumbaiurr 
hcrlunoua  pLanti,  uteful  appljcal 
fphena'i  lUtiniaoiu  i)f  BriliiM 


Ditien,4»,4a]i 


•IS' 

uiWIahlni, 
Mt.Blcphi 

Stool  due  out  o(  peat  ban  In  Ireland,  (JH, 
Stork  (?rde>  ClcSnU)  ihot  near  Hlldenball,  34k 


Buntaj  In,  173. 

Brlfhton,  18. 
SwalnKin'i  deftneeorcertali 
!>7.  31&  tM.  481  i  note  I 
IKi  hlillnal  reply  lo  Mr. 
ion'I  Zcaltglcml  I&ultaH 

KwaUiiwl,  Mtly  awearan 
In  DtnuuhU*,  445 ;  )i 


'h^EKr™» 


Synrm.'nennla'a  »«..... ur, w. 
I^r,  Indian, dlKcncT]  al,UA,« 


fro 


r^eyuLki^  lyuEix. 


7avtaiiif*^  ifniaiqr,:^; 


parff4  '.f  •»!• 

inliMMll  -wi,  JS*    ^... 
Thnjali,  n^wnl.  m**tt  i*;  ^0  ■  <to>«Mg  «  '■*• 

'HiiiMlt,  n^^tt*^  'H«»  '<  ■!« 
'n*  prMiHwf  n  Rrittin,  : 

tniplVM  if  •  nmntf  All  ti^,  ^9. 

<»wrr»twr  ^wytor^ww.  S    nan—  Dm§m  JCTt, 

Tour  fo  fh^  l*k«  '>'  <^niili*r1«id  «wl  Wfst. 

rtaiMkllifi'^viw  «n«l   .rlMT  piMto,  iM*fkil   tOfUoi. 

tinn  nf  rli#  tMwl  iM  ilrv  if»m«  tf,  i^^ 
V«ifi««»^  of  l<vC«nff,  .t»  .4tntUy  wirti  rh^rlMl 

Ihh  of  Oflni^r,  21.'. 
V«!«pf JihiMi  4tvf  ininMl«,  AnalofV  •"  'h«  itnicCnre 

flVMf  rtin<lW>n4  tf,  >.•> 

V^^«i«>ri^.  "^rx-.Ml.  inM«t»»I  *rriirtnr«»  of.  «U3. 
VM*\\m  'irnhi  **.  JV«M  n  rVwwi^hirp,  >a 
V>li»  fiv  ilVtim  «n«l  r.'iiTwn*,  i.Vi 
ViffAT'.   ^J    \.   ?>«-.  nniMW**  on,    fl,    Wr.  Vu 

C'4  f«n>»v,  Jj'f.  Mr  Vijfor-"*  rpi)!*  m  .Wr. 
•naon'4  4#fi-nr<»  of  f^itam  I'm^nrh  rutiir- 
HWntii  ,\'*\  Mr  H«*iiin«m'4  tlfwl  i^ly  to,  ill ; 
Sf    f>*>i«nn'«  r«'T>>v  ro,  IfT .  mnark«  inf  Jfr; 

Vin*,  /r  ••»«•.  rnM>  of  prinlrtff  it  P'.m  ill  lUlf, 

»<( 
Vij^r'4  ♦*nw"'A»»«i<K<i  of  lifr,  2fiK.  J04i  *7i 
VinciniMH  'virti'i*!*^,  «Cx^mpK«  m  n«tMnli««  th^ 

in  Kniilvivf.  lf>,  'hff  hikMti  of  rhl*  vpnriM,  I,. 
VMfwt,  oraiin*  of,  m  nun  mwI  fich«r  aninwfas  in 

fh*  AiiMtAfny  iiwf  phy^iAloffT  of,  1*  387  i  of 

iiHMt*  MKl  rri«A00s,  IM  JSa  ifti 


Wifliiii 

Jtl,  51riL 

'fl  rconvaaoiuaMri 

^V-iic,  wmcloa  •<  ;iv  'be  nire 
Wi^Mi,  -iM,  nataa  ttfL  .ST. 

iflmfMTT.  ift::   •bill,  X  fargmMomr  4. 

.onmal  -tt  rHi^^  lu^  u<  Baoftmu  :?}:  I^ 

^otwiul  .if  Tb»,  InHi 
'A^vnodrHand  jial  iTuamriBd.  toor  :a.  JBfT. 
vVluic  noDiid  Ji  -Jm  Omaaak  :^ 

Wiicm,  TUcmiiiMie.  or  ^ntMona.  JTT 
Wiilnw  TPn,  water  i«mi«a  br,  JSL 
W I  UraL     Sw  <  MkCiurr.  JSD. 
Wiiir  .n  'he  dsmti  of  'jkmtnem,  :ia 
'A'niwttrhJtt.  wnw  joenum  vt^.'^tS. 
\Vondcnu  .D  :he  Littnr^  tfi 

f^i^,  trmaxk*  m,  jTH. 
W'unatpnhirp,  nnr  niiatt  '<  l£L 
WrMi   Atioftharm  noanmunia  JSUnumt 
Wrvneek.  ivinvk*  on  rhr.  IfiOi 
7or1uliim,  lutunl  bsttorr  \n,  71 ; 

taken  in,  Iiu 
^oolnfieal  {'jrwdoi  on  the  :3Bire7  iide  of  Londoa, 

2ootrM|:cal  .inaecy,  remarka  l— iiin 
enr^  'n,  37.  JT.I  SISi  tiS :  rafaoui 
in,  IW  ;  repnrta  nt,  oP.  I5H. 

ZAAlofT,  iiutuieei  of  ounuCBoni  nrohirtif—  in, 

dl      tT/i     Ml«     i-liA     iTU     ri-l 


•jC 


31.  lad  «&  «{|i  47«vilJL 
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